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Adolphus,  Mr. ; correspondence  with,  regarding  pnblic  allusion  to 
the  Duko  of  Wellington  as  a person  “ known  some- 
times to  play  at  hazard,”  130,  133,  135. 

Alarn,  General ; Duke  of  Wellington  offers  him  a house  at  Strath- 
field  Sttyo  ; services  and  exilo  of,  97, 179  ; letters  of.  on 
Spanish  affairs,  10,  78,  157. 

Alliance  of  England  with  leading  continental  Powers  of  Europo ; 

not  to  bo  endangered,  79,  80;  causes  of  disunion  of 
England  with  the  Allies,  221,  261,  326;  communica- 
tion to  tho  Allies  of  conduct  of  England  towards 
Spanish  America,  373  ; importance  to  tho  tranquillity 
of  Europe  of  the  continuance  of,  390  ; reasons  for  tho 
formation  of,  402  ; proposed  conferences  of  tho  Allies 
on  tho  affairs  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  503. 

America,  British  North;  boundary  of,  264;  commission  for  exami- 
nation of  state  of  buildings  and  defences  of,  436-446  ; 
communications  and  defences  of,  572. 

, N.-W.  coast ; Russian  Ukase,  claims  of  Russia  and  England 

upon,  97  ; proposed  convention  respecting  the  Northern 
Pacific  and,  323,  326. 

, South ; See  Spanish  American  Colonies  and  Portuguese  America. 

, United  States  of ; 181,  358. - 

Amherst,  Lord,  Governor-General  of  India;  discussions  on  tho 
recall  of,  513-515,  542,  544,  555,  560  ; letter  by,  on 
the  Burmese  war,  543 ; to  havo  the  choice  of  retiring 
or  boing  dismissed  by  the  East  India  Company,  562, 
565. 

Anonymous  letter  writing ; “ tho  dirtiest  trick  ’’  of  which  a person 
in  the  class  of  a gentleman  can  bo  guilty,  376. 

Anas  and  Ammunition  ; export  of,  6 ; renewed  order  in  Council  pro- 
hibiting tho  exportation  of,  to  certain  countries, 
without  special  permission,  21. 

Army,  British  ; objections  of  Duke  of  Wellington  to  recommend 
promotion  of  individuals  by  brevet,  14,  241 ; question 
of  raising  men  for,  without  calling  Parliament,  113; 
augmentation  of,  163,  166-176,  180,  378,  390,  406; 
King's  and  Company  troops  in  India,  193 ; salo  of 
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commissions,  235-239  ; “ tho  mesa”  a private  society, 
248 ; sale  of  half-pay  commissions,  374 ; “ nothing 
harder  and  moro  unjust  towards  tho  veterans  ” than 
suddenly  calling  them  out  in  time  of  peace,  376 ; 
strength  of  tho  infantry,  383 ; advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  organising  tho  regimental  depots  as 
separate  commands,  410;  solitary  confinement  as  a 
punishment  for  soldiers,  484. 

Army,  Anglo-Indian;  pay  of  Sepoys,  525;  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
world  the  “ ono  of  which  the  Staff  officers  should  not 
bo  effective  in  its  ranks,  but  on  tho  contrary,  tho 
European  officers  with  the  Native  troops  should  always 
bo  kept  effective,”  628 ; statements  of  Mr.  Wynn  re- 
garding, 550,  566 ; a half-pay  list  wanted,  561 ; best 
mode  of  augmenting,  592.  ( See  Deccan  booty.) 

Artillery  and  Engineers ; roster  not  to  be  interfered  with,  332 ; pro- 
motion in,  469,  484 ; officers  of,  accustomed  to  look  to 
privato  patronage  for  promotion,  501. 

Ashantec  tear  ; and  Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  286. 

Anx/i  in  ; final  settlement  of  British  loan  to,  16,  262;  Mettemicli 
disapproves  of  the  French  proceedings  regarding  Spain, 
79  ; views  of  Mettemicli  regarding  Spain  cannot  be 
carried  into  execution,  82 ; corres[iondcnoo  of  Metter- 
nich  on  the  position  of,  in  relation  to  Spain,  83,  89 ; 
influence  of,  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  views  of 
Uetternich  on  the  isolation  of  the  British  government, 
206-208,  402 ; policy  of,  on  the  Greek  question,  895- 
399 ; Metternich  complains  of  the  payment  of  the 
Austrian  loan  being  treated  as  a “ God-send tho  Duko 
of  Wellington  admits  the  gross  ignorance  evinced  re- 
garding that  and  other  Austrian  subjects,  250,  262  ; 
policy  of,  on  the  Greek  question,  395,  398. 

Boring,  Messrs.,  on  the  South  American  question ; Mr.  Canning 
“ docs  not  think  that  tho  opinion  of,  or  any  othor 
merchants  ought  to  guide  our  policy  ; ” the  Duko  of 
Wellington  considers  that  attention  might  be  paid  “ to 
tho  opinion  of  Alexander  Baring,”  294. 

Borraehpoor,  mutiny  of  sepoys  at ; 516-530,  549-553 ; pardon  of 
mutineers.  558,  678. 

Bathurst , Earl,  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies  and  war ; implores 
the  Duke  pf  Wellington  not  to  accept  tho  proposed 
mission  to  Madrid  and  “ absent  himself  at  such  a crisis” 
| Feb.,  18221,  46;  opinion  of,  on  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Amherst  and  Sir  E.  Paget.  565. 
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Benefit  Societies  ; objection  to,  303. 

Bvntinck,  Lord  William;  formerly  Governor  of  Madras,  proposed 
for  Governor-General  ol  India,  518.  542,  5G6. 

Beresford , Lord ; claims  of,  on  the  Portuguese  government,  107 ; 

correspondence  with,  on  Portuguese  and  personal 
affairs,  182,  183,  219,  226,  220,  271,  295,  2U7,  374, 
466 ; declines  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  385 ; discussions  with  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment regarding  the  appropriation  of  the  sums  made 
over  by  England  to  the  Portuguese  army,  449,  466. 

Bermudas  ; defences  of  the,  408, 

Beshli-Agas ; 456;  account  of  the,  458-461 ; nomination  and  authority 
of,  536  ; report  of  the  Austriau  internuncio  on  the,  588. 

Bhurtpovr  ; siege  of,  579. 

Brazil  and  Portugal ; 196-7,  336,  420,  422. 

Bloomfield,  Sir  Benjamin  (afterwards  Lord) ; 199. 

j Banjo,  Pozzo  di ; political  proceedings  of,  with  regard  to  Spain,  41. 

Brazil;  196,  336,  420. 

Brisbane,  General  Sir  T.  M. ; fitness  for  employment  in  India,  425. 

British  subjects,  laws  regarding;  in  connexion  with  the  alleged 
project  of  Lord  Cochrane  of  co-operating  in  the  war 
with  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks,  512. 

Buckingham,  Luke  of ; advocates  “ peace  at  almost  all  hazard,  and 
almost  any  sacrifice,”  93 ; complains  of  the  treatment 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Wynn  by  Mr.  Canning,  98  ; claims 
a seat  in  the  Cabinet.  132, 142,  145,  146  ; proposed  for 
the  government  of  India,  515,  541.  544 

Buenos- Ayres ; 297,  298,  354.  364;  Artigas,  proceeding  of,  462. 

Burgos  ; cause  of  failure  of  siege  of,  214. 

Burmese  tear ; 351,  412,  429,  431,  543,  554,  579. 

Canada,  boundary  and  defences  of;  252,  256,  436,  573. 

Canning,  Eight  Hon.  George,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

distinction  drawn  by,  between  a note  verbale  and  a 
memorandum,  161 ; suggests  calling  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  a Congress  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe  on  the  question  of  the  Spanish  American 
colonics,  181 ; visit  of,  to  the  Mansion  House  offensive 
to  the  King,  251,  262,  263 ; correspondence  relating  to 
his  intended  visit  to  Paris,  313-325;  additional  in- 
structions to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  tho  Congress 
of  Verona,  369,  373 ; instructions  by,  to  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning  as  ambassador  to  tho  Ottoman  Porte,  530- 
535  ; thinks  with  Lord  Liverpool  that  there  would  be  an 
awkwardness  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  going  to 
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Paris  at  tho  present  moment  [August,  1823],  116; 
advised  by  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  not  to  “get  into 
a war  of  notes,  at  least  with  our  neighbours,  peace  being 
our  object,”  134, 

Ginning,  Stratford,  Mr.  (Lord  Stratford  de  Rcdcliffc) ; instructions 
for,  as  ambassador  to  tbo  Ottoman  Porte,  530  ; account 
of  tho  stato  of  tho  contest  between  tho  Greeks  and 
Turks,  December,  1825,  by,  580-585. 

Carignan,  Prince  de ; case  of,  185. 

Clancarty,  Earl  of ; correspondence  regarding  his  disputes  with  tho 
King  of  tho  Netherlands,  and  resignation  of  his  posi- 
tion at  tho  Hague,  C5,  CO,  70,  Ml,  1-13,  114,  137,  6G3  ; 
• correspondence  on  Ireland,  200. 

Cavalry  ; position  of  the  saddle  “ to  bo  decided  with  reference  to 
all  tho  horse  has  to  carry,"  94 ; duties,  equipments, 
and  movements  of,  334. 

Chateaubriand,  M.  do;  political  proceedings  of,  11,  41,  42,  87. 

Coast  fisheries  ; English  boats  seized  by  Franco,  411 ; dispute  with 
France  regarding  the  oyster  fisheries,  516. 

Colombia  ; account  of,  by  Colombian  envoy,  120-122,  355 ; Bolivar, 
allusions  to,  377,  384,  394, 

Combermere,  General  Lord,  Commander-in-Chief  in  India;  letter 
on  siege  of  Bhurtpoor  and  Burmese  war,  579. 

Colonics,  British  ; contributions  of,  towards  imperial  military  ex- 
penses, 201,  260,  265;  military  authority  of  governors, 
different  from  that  vested  in  governors  of  the  Indian 
settlements,  299,  342. 

Commissariat  accounts ; erroneous  system  of,  104. 

Congress,  proposed,  on  South  American  affairs ; 181,  188-192 ; Mr. 

Canning’s  discussions  on  tho  propriety  of  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  should  be  invited  to  send  their 
plenipotentiary  to,  137,  181 ; French  desire  assembly 
of,  for  tho  purpose  of  establishing  on  influence  over 
Spanish  colonics,  and  procuring  tho  removal  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Spanish  royal  family  to  South 
America,  141  ; reasons  given  by  Mr.  Canning  for 
refusing  Spanish  invitation  to,  188,  206. 

Congress  of  Verona  ; supplemental  instructions  by  Mr.  Canning  to 
tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  respect  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Bussia,  369. 

Congreve  rockets  ; manufacture  of,  at  St.  Petersburg,  75. 

Continental  guarantee ; alleged  to  have  been  offered  by  France  to 
Spain.  177. 

Cuba  ; threatened  attack  upon,  by  tho  governments  of  Colombia 
and  Mexico,  341. 
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Curtis,  Kev.  Dr. ; Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland  (previously 
of  the  Salamanca  College),  correspondence  with,  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  288,  307,  309,  3G1,  376,  386,451. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  Charles ; case  of,  104. 

Deccan  booty  captured  in  the  Pindarroo  and  Mahratta  war,  53, 
54 ; opinion  of  the  law  officers  and  decision  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  claims  of  Lord  Hastings  and  the 
Grand  army,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hi  slop  and  the  Army  of 
.the  Dcccan,  57-63;  memoranda  on,  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  489-499,  569,  576-578. 

De  Lis,  Bertram,  career  and  influence  of,  in  Spain,  41,  44,  68. 

England ; ministerial  arrangements,  9 ; diplomatic  relations  of  the 
British  government  with  the  Allied  Ppwers  of  Europe, 
83,  96 ; special  reasons  for  avoiding  war  with  Spain, 
162  ; objections  to  guarantees  by,  185  ; diplomatic  rela- 
tions of,  with  the  Allies,  204,  221-226,  219,  261,  278, 
326 ; reasons  for  proposed  mediation  between  Creeks 
and  Turks  being  entered  into  by,  339  ; proposed 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Mexico  and  Colombia.  378 ; 
military  defences  of,  381 ; declines  to  enter  into  the 
proposed  conference  on  the  affaire  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  principally  because  both  tho  belligerent 
parties  refuse  to  accept  the  proffered  mediation,  396, 
400  ; conduct  towards  Spain  and  Spanish  South 
America.  428. 

Eslerhazy,  Prince  ; removal  of,  as  Austrian  ambassador  from  London 
to  Paris,  327,  380. 

Family  compact ; 77,  83  ; established  to  oppose  the  maritime  power 
of  England,  manner  in  which  its  renewal  would  affect 
England,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  84  ; Metternich  con- 
siders its  renewal  impossible,  90. 

Foreign  Enlistment  Act ; 6 ; supply  of  Mexico  with  frigates  by 
British  subjects  to  be  prevented  under,  341. 

Foreign ' Ojjice ; conditions  on  which  officers  might  become  mes- 
sengers, 280. 

Fortification ; remarks  on  the  ancient  systems  of,  compared  with 
that  of  Carnot,  360. 

France ; suspected  disloyalty  of  army,  15 ; disputed  boundary 
between  Prussia  and,  411,  419 ; Orleans  party  in, 
575,  583;  and  Spain,  1-5;  army  of  observation  on 
the  Spapish  frontier,  2,  17-20,  24,  74 ; strength  of 
French  army  in  Spain,  80,  81 ; influence  of,  in 
Spain,  House  of  Bourbon.  83 : distribution  of  French 
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troops  in  Spain,  150  ; views  of  Charles  X.  on  Spanish 
America,  321,  322 ; continued  occupation  of  Spain  by 
French  army,  380,  400. 

George  III.,  King ; opinions  of,  395,  418. 

George  IV.,  Kino ; letter  to  Mr.  Canning,  116  ; letter  to  the  Duko 
of  Wellington  on  Mr.  Canning’s  visit  to  the  Mansion 
House,  251  ; is  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spanish  American  Colonies,  3G5,  300  ; 
letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  Mr.  Canning’s  Spanish 
American  Minute,  368 ; thinks  it  inconsistent  to  prose- 
cute O’Connell  and  at  the  same  time  make  a treaty 
with  Bolivar,  377,  383,  386,  394  ; letter  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  paper  for  tho  Cabinet,  on  Spanish  America 
and  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  401 ; letter  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool  acknowledging  the  reply  of  the  Cabinet  to  tho 
King’s  paper,  404  ; letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question  in  Hanover,  418 ; letter  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  congratulating  him  on  his  speech  on 
tho  Roman  Catholic  question,  451. 

Granville,  Lord;  appointed  ambassador  at  Paris,  314. 

Greece  ; question  of  establishment  of,  as  an  independent  power,  307 ; 

endeavours  made  by  England  for  the  amelioration  of 
condition  of  with  relation  to  Turkey,  471 ; suggestion 
of  a French  prince  to  fill  the  throne  of,  503 ; pro- 
tectorate of,  declined  by  England,  510  ; arguments  to 
be  urged  upon  Turkey  in  favour  of  tho  pacification  of, 
535 ; character  of  the  people,  heroism  displayed  in 
opposing  Ibrahim  Pacha,  584,  580. 

Greece  and  Turkey ; proposed  Russian  mediation  between,  197 ; 

difficulty  of  Allied  Powers  interfering  between,  or  of 
Great  Britain  undertaking  a guarantee,  205 ; procla- 
mation affecting  piratical  and  neutral  vessels,  295,  296  ; 
proposed  conferences  on,  and  conduct  of  the  various 
Allied  Powers  towards,  323,  328,  331,  333,  395,  503, 
532  ; state  of  the  war  between,  580. 

Hanover ; considerations  connected  with  sending  troops  of,  to 
Portugal,  287 ; arrangement  between  the  King  of,  and 
tho  Pope  for  the  inuintcnanco  and  regulation  of  the 
dioceses  of  Hildesheim  and  Osnaburgli,  413 ; prin- 
ciple adopted  in  the  declaration  relativo  to  tho  Roman 
Catholics  in,  settled  at  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  418. 

Jluekimnn.  Mr. ; admission  of,  to  tho  Cabinet,  132,  130. 
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Ibrahim  Pacha,  of  Egypt ; alleged  agreement  with  the  Porte  that 
whatever  part  of  Greece  the  Pacha  might  conquer,  he 
might  carry  off  the  whole  population  into  slavery  and 
repeople  the  country  with  Egyptians  and  other  Moham- 
medans, 547  ; strength  of  Egyptian  force  under,  and 
proceedings  in  Greece,  581. 

India  ; nomination  to  a vacant  government  in,  by  the  Crown  or  tho  ' 
Company,  argued  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Lushington,  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  and  Mount  Stuart  Elphin- 
stone,  245 ; military  authority  of  governors  of  Fort 
William,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  colonial  governors,  299,  342-345,  347 ; 
peculiar  difficulties  of  war  in,  344  ; tho  ono  danger  in, 

“ is  the  imbecility,  inexperienco,  and  want  of  character, 
of  tho  persons  selected  to  be  governors  and  Com- 
mandcrs-in-Chicf,”  351 ; increased  force  needed  in,  390 ; 
list  of  General  officers  fit  to  be  employed  in  command 
in,  425  ; pay  of  Bengal  sepoys,  525. 

Iii  casion  of  England;  question  of,  as  affected  by  steam  navigation, 382. 

Ireland;  accurate  survey  of,  proposed  by  tho  Viceroy  (Marquess 
Wellesley)  to  be  executed  by  the  Ordnance  Department, 
219 ; the  Master-General  of  tho  Ordnance  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington),  undertakes  the  survey,  22,  332;  Homan 
Catholic  association,  273,  330,  3G2,  385,  451,  592; 
probability  of  civil  war  in,  278;  disaffected  state  of, 
290 ; financial  relation  to  England,  292 ; education 
only  beneficial  to  the  people  when  engrafted  upon 
religion,  307  ; education  of  Roman  Catholic  children, 
310 ; Pastorini’s  prophecies,  386,  392 ; Catholic  eman- 
cipation Bill  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  422 ; 
feelings  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  452. 

Jamaica ; defence  of,  217.  239,  260,  274. 

Kniyhton,  Sir  William ; Private  Secretary  to  the  King,  discussions 
regarding  tho  admission  of,  to  tho  Privy  Council,  103, 
105. 

Lamb,  Hon.  Frederick  (Lord  Bcauvalo) ; letters  from  Paris  on  tho 
state  of  affairs  between  France  and  Spain,  18 ; Spanish 
politics,  35,  41,  47,  55,  68. 

Leopold,  Prince,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians ; suggested  offer 
to,  of  the  throne  of  Greece,  511. 

Liecen,  Count,  Russian  Minister  in  London ; declares  that  the 
Emperor  will  put  himself  entirely  in  tho  hands  of  tho 
Allies  in  tho  proposed  Greek  Conference,  396. 
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Liverpool,  Earl  of  (tlio  Primo  Minister)  ; difference  with  tho  Duke 
of  Wellington  respecting  laying  before  parliament  tho 
correspondence  on  Spanish  America,  227,  229 ; views  of 
on  Portugal  and  Brazil,  337 ; feels  tho  deepest  regret 
in  differing  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject 
of  Spanish  America,  nothing  could  give  him  greater  pain 
than  the  Duke’s  separation  from  the  Cabinet,  366  ; 
contemplates  retiring,  435  ; thinks  part  of  tho  majority 
in  the  Lords,  which  threw  out  the  Homan  Catholic 
Belief  Bill,  “ hollow,”  451. 

Loans  and  Subseri]>tions  to  belligerents  by  subjects  of  a neutral 
power,  100. 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of ; regimental  quarrol  and  duel  with  Mr. 
Battier,  248,  265,  269. 

Malcolm,  Gen.  Sir  John ; poculiar  qualifications  of  for  a govern- 
ment in  India,  592. 

Mauritius,  defences  of ; 202. 

Memoranda  by  Ike  Dul  c of  Wellington : — 

to  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset,  on  tho  distracted  condition  of 

Spain  and  the  necessity  for  an  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution which  shall  give  the  King  tho  power  of 
executing  his  office,  and  prevent  invasion  by  France, 
1-3. 

on  the  Order  in  Council  permitting  the  exportation  of  arms. 

to  Spain,  22. 

■ to  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  necessity  of  his  pursuing  in  the 

House  of  Commons  the  line  of  policy  towards  the 
Allied  sovereigns  adopted  in  tho  King's  speech,  29  ; 

to  Mr,  Canning,  on  tho  consequences  of  going  to  war  to 

prevent  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  France,  and  tlio 
mode  of  conducting  that  war,  31 ; 

to  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  command  of  the  Spanish  armies 

during  the  lato  war,  and  tlio  effect  which  the  want  of 
that  command  by  tho  British  Commander-in-Chicf  had 
on  the  operations,  50. . 

on  the  decay  of  public  buildings  from  imperfect  construction, 

and  the  issue  of  an  order  for  the  affixing  of  brass 
plates  on  all  military  works  of  a certain  cost  recording 
the  name  of  the  officer  of  Engineers  who  executed  them, 
with  date  of  commencement  and  completion,  expenses, 
and  other  particulars,  96. 

on  tho  Russian  Ukase,  respecting  tho  N.-W.  Coast  of  Ame- 
rica, 97. 

oil  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Hcrvey  regarding  Mexico,  109. 
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Memoranda — continued, 

of  instructions  for  Commission  on  public  works  in  tho  West 

Indies.  120. 

on  tlio  insufficiency  of  the  military  establishments  of  Great 

Britain,  and  the  moans  of  augmenting  them,  173. 

on  proposed  note  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  Condo  d’Ofalia  re- 
fusing tho  Spanish  invitation  to  England  to  join  the 
• • contemplated  South  American  Congress,  190. 

on  public  buildings  in  tliu  Mauritius,  and  tlie  sources  of 

payment  of  military  expenses  in  colonics  generally,  201. 
(observations)  on  Mr.  Canning’s  notes  on  the  despatch  ad- 
dressed to  tho  I'rinco  de  Polignac  by  M.  do  Cliateau- 
briand  on  Spanish  America,  211. 

on  tho  occupation  of  Spain  by  tho  French  army,  233. 

on  Comte  Gant’s  claim  for  damage  to  bis  estate  near  Bayonne 

by  the  Allied  armies,  2-13. 

on  barrack  arrangements  in  the  West  Indies,  orders  of  the 

Ordnance  countermanded  by  the  General  officer  com- 
manding in  tho  Leeward  Islands,  253. 

respecting  project  for  a barrack  at  Great  Biver  Bridge 

Jamaica,  2C0. 

on  Colonial  estimates.  2G5. 

on  tho  duol  between  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  and 

Lieutenant  Battier,  209. 

on  Up  Park  Camp  Jamaica,  271. 

on  question  of  sending  troops  to  Portugal ; Lord  Beresford, 

Colonel  Walmoden,  and  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse  Hom- 
bourg  suggested  for  the  command,  27 6. 

to  tho  King,  on  the  composition  of  tho  Hanoverian  force  to 

be  sent  to  Portugal,  281. 

to  the  King,  on  the  payment  and  other  arrangements  respect- 
ing the  Hanoverian  troops  to  be  sent  to  Portugal,  281. 

on  supplies  sent  to  the  Gold  Coast,  281. 

on  arms,  ordnance,  and  stores  for  Sierra  Leone,  306. 

(observations)  on  Mr.  Canning's  draft  despatches  to  the 

Austrian  and  Greek  governments,  352. 

to  the  King,  (not  presented  ),  on  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues  on 
Spanish  American  aflairs ; and  on  tho  importance  of 
tho  continuance  of  the  Alliance  of  England  with  tho 
three  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent  and  with  France. 
390. 

to  the  Cabinet,  recommending  tho  increase  of  force  proposed 

by  the  Commandor-in-Chief,  390. 

on  the  proposed  note  by  Mr.  Canning  to  Count  Lieven,  on 

the  Turkish  question,  105. 
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Memoranda — continued, 

to  the  Cabinet  re  Karelin"  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Duko  of 

York  for  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  406. 

to  Lord  Melville  on  the  defences  of  the  Bermudas,  408. 

to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  objections  to  the  proposal  of  forming 

tho  regimental  depots  iuto  provisional  battalions,  109. 

on  tlic  frontier  question  between  Franco  and  Prussia,  41!). 

on  British  relations  with  Portugal,  421. j 

respecting  the  mode  of  carrying  on  tho  Burmese  war,  431. 

(draft  of  instructions)  to  the  Commission  appointed  to  report 

upon  the  defences  of  the  North  American  colonies, 
436: 

- on  barrack  accounts,  Barbadocs,  446  ; disputes  at  Barbadoes 
between  tho  respective  officers  of  the  Ordnance  and 

the  barrack-master,  447. ’ 

— to  Mr.  Canning  on  the  arrangement  between  Lord  Beresford 
and  the  Portuguese  government,  466. 

• on  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal  regarding  Monto 

Video,  462. 

on  solitary  confinement  as  punishment  for  soldiers,  484. 

instructions  to  Colonel  Wright  to  examine  Capo  Coast  Castlo 

and  other  defences  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  487. 

on  tho  Deccan  prize  money,  and  the  claims  of  Sir  Thomas 

Hislop  and  tho  Array  of  the  Deccan,  and  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  and  the  Grand  army,  489,  576. 

on  the  sepoy  mutiny  at  Barrackpoor,  521-530. 

on  the  interception  of  an  Amorican  vessel  trading  to  Lisbon 

with  a British  licence,  556. 

on  the  case  of  the  Homan  Catholics  in  Ireland  and  tho 

conduct  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Association,  592. 
Memoranda,  Minutes,  Reports,  Protocols,  Notes,  de.  • — 

anonymous,  urging  that  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  should 

undertake  the  mission  of  reconciling  tho  Spanish  King 
with  the  Cortes,  54. 

by  Mr.  George  Harrison  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  on  the 

Dcccan  prize  business,  58. 

minute  of  the  Treasury,  decision  on  the  Deccan  prize 

cases,  60. 

opinion  of  his  Majesty’s  law  officers  on  subscriptions  or  loons 

to  one  of  two  belligerent  States  by  the  subjects  of  a 
neutral  power,  and  report  on  the  legal  proceedings  to 
be  adopted  against  individuals  and  corporations  engaged 
in  such  subscriptions,  100. 

by  General  Wavoll,  on  Mexico,  118. 

by  Mr.  Bavcnga,  on  Colombia,  120. 
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Memoranda  —continued, 

on  tlio  policy  of  a timely  recognition  by  the  British  govern- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  late  Spanish  American 
colonies.  122. 

by  tlio  Duke  of  York,  on  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  168. 

{Note  verbale)  by  the  Condc  de  Villa  Real,  quoting  articles 

in  various  treaties  entitling  Portugal  to  the  mediation 

of  Great  Britain  with  Brazil,  194. 

anonymous,  on  tlio  financial  relations  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land, 292. 

by  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  Military  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of 

York,  on  the  sale  of  army  commissions,  236. 

by  Mr.  Huskisson  on  tho  Canadian  boundary,  252. 

by  Mr.  Canning  on  British  relations  with  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican colonies,  with  a view  to  the  recognition  of  their 
independence,  355. 

— minute  for  the  Cabinet  by  tho  King,  on  the  consequences  of 

the  French  revolution,  the  liberalism  of  late  adopted, 
by  the  Kings  government,  and  tho  importance  of  main- 
taining the  Quadruple  Alliance  in  our  dealings  with 
South  America,  401. 

Cabinet  minute  in  reply  to  that  of  the  King,  regarding  adhe- 
rence to  tho  principles  of  policy  laid  down  in  1814, 
1815,  and  1818.  402. 

- - arrangement  between  the  King  of  Hanover  and  tho  Pope, 

providing  for  and  regulating  the  dioceses  of  Hil- 

desheim  and  Osnabnrgh,  413, 

from  Lord  Strangford,  in  answer  to  the  Russian  state- 
ments regarding  his  mediation  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  453. 

•  Answers  of  Lord  Strangford  to  tho  queries  put  to  him  re- 

garding Russia  and  tho  Porte,  459. 

Protocol  of  conference  of  Mr.  Canning  with  tho  Greek  depu- 

ties,  on  the  election  of  a sovereign,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  belligerent  rights,  of  Greece,  507. 

Pntocole  of  Russian  and  Turkish  Conference,  held  on  tho 

Bosphorus,  October,  1825,  respecting  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, and  Servia,  636. 

extract  from  tho  Memorandum  of  a conference  between  Mr. 

Canning  and  Count  Lievcn,  on  the  alleged  agreement 
between  tho  Porte  and  tho  Pacha  of  Egypt.  (Seo 
Ibraham  Pacha). 

•  on  the  force  and  positions  of  the  Russian  Southern  army. 

667. 

observations  in  tho  Greek  Gazette,  on  tho  Proclamation  of 

neutrality  by  England,  68fi. 
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Memoranda — continued, 

by  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  on  the  desire  of  England  to  con- 
tribute by  any  friendly  means  to  tlio  termination  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  588. 

Rapport,  do  M.  le  Baron  d’Ottenfels,  Internonce  d’Antriehe 

pres  la  Porte  Ottomanc,  ii  8.A.  lo  Prince,  do  Mettcrnich 
an  snjet  do  Bash- Beslilis-A gas,  588. 

Memorandum  and  note  rerbale ; definitions  of,  by  Prince  Polignac, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  160,  101, 181. 

Meitemich,  Prince ; opinions  of,  19,  207  ; the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
reply  to  the  statements  of,  regarding  the  “ isolcment  ” 
of  the  British  government,  222;  correspondence  with 
and  allusions  to,  219.  251,  278,  327,  380,  305,  397, 
408,  427,  430;  Mr.  Canning  asserts  that,  sides  with 
the  Turks  and  considers  the  Greeks  simply  os  rebels, 
505,  512. 

Mexico  ; policy  of  the  British  government  towards,  109  ; acconnt  of, 
by  Mexican  envoy,  118-120 ; negotiations  of  British 
government  with,  241,  246,  278,  355. 

Minciachj,  M.  de ; Charge  d’Affaires  for  Russia  at  Constantinople, 
conference  on  the  Bosphorus  with  tbo  Reis  Effendi,  536. 

Monte  Video  ; 402. 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor  of  Madras ; minute  on  the  Burmese 
war,  concerning  which  the  Duko  of  Wellington  romarks, 
“ all  appear  to  have  chimed  in  with  his  simple 
proposal,”  429 ; suggested  for  Governor -General  of 
India,  specially  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bur- 
mese war,  515,  517,  644  ; objections  to  his  being  made 
Governor-General  on  account  of  the  Byotwarreo  settlo- 
ment  and  other  measures  adopted  by  him  at  Madras, 
653. 

Mutiny  of  Sepoys.  See  Barrackpoor. 

Napier  ; no  family  in  the  army  more  distinguished,  450. 

Neutrality  of  England ; difficulties  of  maintaining,  towards  Franco 
and  Spain,  27,  77,  154  ; anxiety  of  King  George  the 
Fourth  to  maintain,  116,  513,  585;  proclamation  of, 
between  Turks  and  Greeks,  585,  588. 


Orders  ; acceptance  of  foreign,  183  ; of  tho  Bath,  184. 

O'Conndl , Daniel,  Chairman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association ; 

arrest  and  prosecution  of,  for  stating  that  if  Parlia- 
ment would  not  attend  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
he  hoped  some  Bolivar  would  ariso  to  vindicate  their 
rights,  381-387,  3i)2. 
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Ordnance  department ; imperfect  construction  of  public  buildings, 
96 ; commission  on  military  buildings  in  the  West 
Indies,  126  ; flagrant  abases  in  barrack  concerns,  131  ; 
military  buildings  in  the  Mauritius,  201 ; responsibility 
of  General  officers  in  tho  colonies  for  military  expenses 
incurred  by  their  orders,  240 ; interference  of  General 
officer  commanding  in  the  Leeward  Islands  with  orders 
of  the,  253,  260 ; interference  of  Governors  and  officers 
in  the  West  Indies  with,  264,  572  ; barracks  in 
Jamaica,  274 ; supplies  sent  to  the  Gold  Coast,  284, 
305 ; supplies  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  304 ; survey  in 
Ireland,  peculiarity  of,  332  ; defences  of  tho  Bermudas, 
408 ; defences  of  North  America,  436 ; disputes  at 
Barbadoes  between  officers  and  barrack-master,  446  ; 
stores  and  other  property  captured  in  Portugal  made 
over  to  that  country,  449 ; examination  of  the  defences 
of  the  West  African  coast,  487. 

Pcujet,  General  Sir  Edward,  Commander-in-Chief  in  India ; dis- 
cussions regarding  recall  of,  349,  351 ; vindication  of, 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  measures  adopted  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Barrackpoor  mutiny,  529 ; remarks 
of  Mr.  Wynn  regarding,  551. 

Peel,  Right  Hon,  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) ; Secretary  of  Stato  for 
the  Home  Department ; supports  the  Irish  government 
in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  384,  394 ; pos- 
sible resignation  of,  435, 

Piracy  ; in  tho  Greek  waters,  512. 

Pope  The;  arrangement  with  the  King  regarding  tho  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Hanovor,  413. 

Portugal ; insurrection  of  the  garrison  of  Chaves,  57  ; revolutionary 
government  stop  tho  pension  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
107 ; requisition  from,  for  British  troops  and  discus- 
sions thoroon,  110-115;  6000  men  sufficient  for  tho 
service  required  in  Portugal,  115  ; question  of  guarantee 
by  England  of  internal  government  of,  163,  182; 
question  of  guarantee  to  the  House  of  Braganza,  185  ; 
claims  mediation  of  Groat  Britain  witli  BraziL  196,  336  ; 
assassination  of  the  Marquis  de  Louie  in  the  King’s 
palace,  227;  question  of  sending  troops  to,  276; 
Hanoverian  troops  to  be  sent  to,  281 ; affairs  in,  324, 
336 ; position  of,  with  regard  to  Brazil,  420 ; British 
treaties  and  relations  with,  423 ; ordnance  stores  and 
other  property  captured  at  Oporto,  Almeida,  &c.,  made 
over  by  England  to,  449. 
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P i;:zo  di  Borgo  ; Sir.  Canning  knows  “ that  Russia  governs  Conti- 
nental Europe  through,”  310,  319;  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington considers  that  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to 
defeat  tlio  influence  of,  318,  321,  462. 

Precedence  ; question  of,  with  regard  to  ambassadors  and  the  sons 
and  brothers  of  emperors  and  kings,  468. 

Privateers ; the  King  (George  IV.)  anxious  to  prevail  npon  Franco 
and  Spain,  not  to  grant  letters  of  marqne,  81. 

Pruma;  French  boundary  (tho  department  of  the  Moselle),  411, 
419. 

Bmnan  Catholic  Question ; opinions  of  George  IV.  npon,  346 ; 

“ on  tho  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,  the  King's 
revered  father’s  opinions  arc  ever  before  him,"  418; 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  thrown  out  in  the  Lords. 
453 ; correspondence  on  proposed  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  connexion  with  the,  461,  482,  499,  502, 
563  ; “ The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  nobility,  lawyers, 
and  gentlemen  having  property  form  a sort  of  theocracy 
in  Ireland,  which  in  all  essential  points  governs  tho 
populace,”  597;  policy  of  William  III,  in  Ireland, 
598,  601 ; “ the  laws  imposing  disabilities  upon  tho 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  have  not  answered  their 
pnrpose,”  599  ; suggested  arrangement  by  law  for  tho 
appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  for  paying 
them  and  tho  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by 
the  State,  599-600 ; tho  Duko  of  Wellington's  plan  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  Ireland.  606. 

llussia  ; appointment  of  M.  de  la  Ribeaupierre  to  be  the  Emperor's 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Porte,  308;  care  to  bo  taken 
that  in  tho  arrangements  of  Turkey  and  Greece, 
Russian  power  be  not  brought  into  the  Mediterranean, 
338 ; delay  and  changes  of  arrangement  in  re-estab- 
lishing mission  of,  at  the  Porte,  339,  340, 352,  367,  399, 
453,  459  ; rights  of  interference  by,  between  Greeks  of 
tho  Morea  and  Turks,  398 ; misfortunes  of  the  Emperor 
of,  399 ; passports  for,  458 ; negotiations  of  Lord  Strang- 
ford  between  Turkey  and,  470-482;  conference  between 
representatives  of  Turkey  and,  on  tho  Bosphorus,  536 ; 
force  and  positions  of  the  Southern  army  of,  567. 

Salabiit  Khan,  son  of  Doondiah  Waugh  ; death  of,  548. 

Spanish  American  Colonies;  information  regarding  Chili,  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Peru,  116 ; arguments  regarding  tho  re- 
cognition of  independence  of,  by  Great  Britain,  122, 
277,  354,  364,  402 ; conduct  of  England  towards,  428. 
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Spanish  American  State s ; first  reception  of  ministers  from,  by 
George  IY.,  515. 

Sercia  ,•  539, 

Solitary  confinement ; as  a military  punishment,  485, 

Somerset,  Lord  FitzRoy ; mission  of,  to  Spain  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  not  to  interfere  with  that  of  the 
accredited  British  minister  Sir  W.  A’Court.  8,  12 ; 
letters  from  Madrid  on  the  stato  of  Spain,  24,  29, 
34,  37-43,  44,  48,  57,  62,  66,  72. 

Spain ; impoverished  and  distracted  state  of,  3 ; necessity  for 
change  of  government,  13 ; dismissal  of  ministry  by 
the  King,  37 ; proposed  removal  of  the  government 
from  Madrid,  40,  44 ; nomination  of  the  new  ministry, 
48  ; the  Cortes  urge  the  departure  of  the  King  from 
Madrid,  67 ; departure  of  the  King  for  Seville,  (20th 
March,  1823,)  72  ; ports  of  closed  against  French,  Rus- 
sian, Prussian,  and  Austrian  vossols,  72  ; military  revolt, 
89  ; the  French  blockade  Cadiz,  108 ; the  Cortes  liberate 
the  King  and  admit  tho  French  troops  into  Cadiz,  149  ; 
King  Ferdinand’s  line  of  policy  in  Spain  and  hostility 
to  England,  156  ; provision  for  refugees  in  England, 
349,  425. 

Siranyford,  Lord  ; cordially  congratulated  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on  tho  successful  termination  of  his  negotiation 
at  Constantinople,  309  ; statements  of,  regarding  Ilussia 
and  the  Forte,  453,  459,  470-482,  531. 

Stuart,  Sir  Charles,  ambassador  at  Paris  (Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay) ; 
recall  of,  313. 


Talleyrand,  Prince;  opinions  of,  15. 

Turkey  ; object  of  the  Turks  in  desiring  the  restoration  of  the  Rus- 
sian mission  at  Constantinople,  399  ; Turkish  govern- 
ment considered  Russia  had  deceived  them,  by  promising 
to  send  M.  do  la  Ribeaupierre  to  Constantinople  as 
minister,  and  designing  instead  to  keep  M.  de  Min- 
ciaeky  there  as  permanent  charge  d’affaires,  454 ; 
negotiations  of  Lord  Strangford  between  Russia  and, 
470-482,  531 ; appointment  of  Mr.  Stratford  Canning 
as  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  530  ; confer- 
ence of  the  Reis-Effendi  with  M.  de  Minciacky,  on  the 
- Bosphorus,  536. ■ 


Vere,  Sir  Charles  Broke  ; services  of,  450. 
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Wallachia  and  Moldavia ; Principalities  of,  453-457,  460,  471, 
537. 

Wellington , Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of;  reasons  for  refusing  the 
proposed  mission  to  Madrid,  46  ; importance  of  his 
presence  in  tile  Cabinet  discussions,  46 ; reasons  for 
thinking  that  he  could  do  no  good  in  Spain,  at  present, 
63  ; urges  upon  Sir,  Canning  the  necessity  of  justify- 
ing the  production  of  a confidential  document  regard- 
ing the  Congress  of  Verona,  71,  88;  considers  that 
Mr.  Canning’s  proposed  despatch  “ would  go  to  a 
break  up  of  the  Alliance”  (of  1815),  79;  understands 
British  objects  as  regards  France  and  Spain  to  be, 
Spanish  independence,  no  Family  Compact,  and  no 
cession  to  Franco  of  Spanish  colonies  now  in  insur- 
rection, 82-86 ; false  reports  of  his  gambling,  “ in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  he  never  won  or  lost  20Z.  at 
any  game,”  130 ; statement  made  by,  in  reply  to  the 
queries  of  Mr,  Canning  regarding  the  conduct  of 
Ballasteros  and  the  S|  laniards  generally  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  214  ; has  learned  from  experience  how 
very  cautious  the  Boards  of  Admiralty  and  Ordnance 
ought  to  be  before  they  adopt  new  inventions,  302 ; 
health  of,  312;  is  convinced  that  tho  longer  the  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South 
American  Colonics  is  delayed  the  better,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  difference  of  opinion  between  himself 
and  Lord  Liverpool  is  willing  to  retire  from  the 
Cabinet,  366  ; views  on  the  defence  of  the  country ; to 
take  caro  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  disputes  if  possible, 
and  above  all  to  keep  our  neighbours  quiet,  “ and  next 
to  put  our  resonrees  for  war  on  Biich  a footing  as  that 
wo  may  apply  them  at  a much  earlier  period  of  tho 
contest  than  we  have  ever  done  hitherto,’'  882 ; recom- 
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DESPATCHES, 

CORRESPONDENCE,  AND  MEMORANDA, 

OF 

F.  M.  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


TO  LORD  FITZROY  SOMERSET.  MEMORANDUM  ON  SPAIN.  [ 277.] 

Jan.,  1823. 

It  is  important-  to  make  the  Spaniards  feel,  First,  that  they 
cannot  get  rid  of  their  King  without  exciting  the  hatred,  indigna- 
tion, and  enmity  of  all  Europe;  and  that  all  concerned  in  his 
deposition  or  murder  will  undoubtedly  suffer  for  it.  Secondly, 
that  a king  being  necessary  for  the  government  of  their  country, 
and  a part  of  their  system  as  established  by  themselves,  it  follows 
as  a matter  of  equal  necessity  that  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
assigned  fo  the  King  in  the  system  should  be  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  perform  his  duties;  and  such  as  in  reason  a king  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with. 

If  the  situation  of  the  King  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  he 
has  not  the  power  to  protect  himself  and  those  employed  under 
him  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  in  the  service  of  the  public, 
and  if  the  King  has  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  power 
allotted  to  him  by  the  law  is  sufficient,  the  country  will  never  be  in 
a state  of  tranquillity,  be  the  system  of  government  what  it  may. 

There  will  be  perpetual  successive  insurrections  in  one  part 
of  the  country  or  the  other;  the  King  and  his  government 
will  be  a never  ceasing  object  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  catastrophe  will  happen  which  all  good  men 
deprecate.  But  not  only  is  internal  tranquillity  impossible  ns 
long  as  this  system  lasts,  but  it  renders  foreign  war  and  invasion 
certain.  The  family  connexion  between  his  Catholic  Majesty 
and  the  King  of  France,  the  interest  which  the  latter  naturally 
feeU  for  the  welfare  of  the  former,  which  the  desire  to  re- 
establish the  French  influence  in  Spain  will  constantly  induce 
him  to  manifest,  will  occasion  a perpetual  irritation  between  the 
two  countries,  as  long  as  the  situation  of  the  King  in  Spain 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  which  it  may  be  expected  will  sooner 
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or  later  occasion  war,  and  the  successful  invasion  of  the  weaker 
country.  Thus,  then,  those  Spaniards  who  really  desire  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  their  country  must  look  to  an  alteration  of 
their  constitution  which  shall  have  for  its  object  to  give  the 
King  the  power  of  executing  his  office. 

I confess  that  I don’t  see  any  objection  to  this  alteration, 
either  in  the  antecedent  conduct  of  the  King,  or  in  the  appre- 
hension that  his  Catholic  Majesty  will  abuse  the  power  thus 
confided  to  him.  The  King  will  feel  the  advantages  of  the 
position  in  which  he  will  find  himself,  and  will  have  no  motive 
for  wishing  to  overthrow  the  system  established,  particularly 
if  the  alteration  is  made  in  concert  with  him ; and,  moreover, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  exertions  of  those  individuals 
who  have  prevented  the  existing  system  from  being  overthrown 
will  preserve  that  to  l>e  established,  even  though  the  King  should 
be  desirous  of  overthrowing  it  by  the  abuse  of  the  power 
entrusted  to  him.  This  will  be  the  case  particularly  if  the  pro- 
posed alterations  of  the  system  are  concerted  with  the  King. 
Indeed,  no  other  mode  of  making  these  alterations  can  have  the 
desired  effect;  as,  if  they  are  not  made  in  concert  with  the  King, 
II.  C.  M.  will  not  cordially  carry  into  execution  the  system  pro- 
posed, and  both  king  and  people  being  dissatisfied,  there  will 
still  be  the  same  causes  for  internal  disturbance  and  for  external 
war  as  exist  at  present.  The  concert  with  the  King  on  the 
alterations  to  be  made  must  be  a real  one ; and  the  King  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  constitution  as  altered  will  secure  the 
foundations  of  his  power  over  the  executive  government,  and 
will  give  him  the  means  of  protecting  himself,  and  his  servants. 
Neither  do  I see  any  reason  for  deferring  to  make  these  altera- 
tions in  the  reeent  transactions  of  foreign  Powers.  Those  trans- 
actions are  all  defensive.  France  by  her  Army  of  Observation 
professes  to  be  on  the  defensive,  and  that  she  will  not  pass  her 
frontier  excepting  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  cases. 

The  alteration  of  the  constitution  on  the  principles  proposed 
would  render  those  cases  so  improbable  as  that  the  continuance 
of  the  Army  of  Observation  would  be  a useless  expense,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  withdrawn. 

Then  another  advantage  which  would  result  from  this  alteration 
in  aid  of  internal  tranquillity  is  that  France  would  most  probably 
immediately  adopt  some  efficient  measure  to  prevent  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Royalists  within  the  French  frontier.  All  Spaniards 
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who  pass  the  frontier  might  be  ordered  to  reside  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  frontier  as  to  render  their  intrigues  or  their 
operations  within  the  Spanisli  frontier  nearly  impossible,  and  thus 
the  asylum  given  in  France  to  persons  of  this  description  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Spain. 

But  this  is  not  all ; the  Spaniards  must  see  that  all  the  sources 
of  the  prosperity  of  their  country  are  nearly  destroyed,  and  that 
the  very  foundations  of  social  order  and  government  are  in  a 
state  of  risk.  There  is  no  trade,  no  private  or  public  revenue,  the 
national  property  cannot  be  sold,  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
cannot  be  paid,  nor  can  the  army,  or  any  of  the  public  servants 
or  establishments ; and  no  more  money  can  he  borrowed. 

I happen  to  know  that  the  principal  monied  people  in  Europe 
will  not  lend  their  money  to  Spain  till  they  shall  see  a system 
prevail  in  that  country  which  will  afford  some  hope  of  the 
re-establishment  and  permanence  of  peace  and  good  order. 

If  all  this  be  true,  if  it  be  true  besides  that  the  best  chance 
that  Spain  has  of  coming  to  some  arrangement  with  her  revolted 
colonies,  is  to  be  found  in  some  settlement  of  her  internal 
dissensions  and  distractions,  it  is  impossible  that  any  reasonable 
Spaniard  can  doubt  that  the  time  is  come  at  which  a great  effort 
should  be  made  to  effect  those  alterations  which  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  points  out  to  be  necessary. 

Wellington. 


To  General  Ahtva. 

Ml  QUER1DO  AlAVA,  LonJres,  Janvier,  1823. 

J’ai  re?u  votre  lettre,  et  je  vous  remcrcie  beaucoup  de  la 
gazette  que  vous  avez  ordonnee  qu’on  m’envoie.  Je  desire 
connaitre  les  details  de  votre  position  en  Espagne  un  peu  mieux 
qu’ils  ne  me  sont  connus  par  les  gazettes  anglaises  et  franqaises. 

J’ai  vu  avec  grand  plaisir  que  vous  aviez  le  desir  que  votre 
ministere  eiit  ete  tres  moderee  dans  sa  conduite  et  dans  ses 
reponses  aux  communications  faites  par  les  ministres  de  France 
et  les  trois  Cours  continentales. 

J’avais  bien  conseille  cette  moderation  dans  les  conversations 
que  j’avais  eues  a Paris  avec  les  amis  du  gouvernement  Espagnol, 
et  j’aurais  desire  quelle  eiit  continuee  jusqu’au  depart  des  mi- 
nistres des  trois  Cours  de  Madrid,  malgre  les  provocations  des 
notes  ecrites  pour  faire  la  demande  des  passeports. 
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Mais  dans  toutcs  questions  dc  cette  espece,  surtout  quand 
elles  regardent  vous  autres  Espagnols,  il  m'a  toujours  paru  qu’il 
valait  mieux  tenter  de  trouver  un  remede  j>our  un  inal  imminent 
que  de  discuter  la  maniere  ]«vr  laquelle  il  est  arrive. 

II  me  parait  que  le  ministre  de  France  va  etre  retire  dc 
Madrid  en  consequence  des  reponses  donnees  aux  ininistres  des 
trois  autres  Cours.  Nous  en  avons  meme  des  indices,  et  vous 
pouvez  vous  assurer  que  la  guerre  ne  tardera  pas  longtemps  a 
suivre. 

Je  nc  vous  ecris  pas  pour  vous  flatter ; et  je  vous  dis  la  veritd 
avec  la  meme  franchise  avec  laquelle  nous  discutious  jadis.  Vous 
etes  tout  a fait  en  faveur  des  reformes,  et  il  faut  compter  que 
vous  n’avez  rien  qui  soit  capable  a resister  d la  force  qui  va  etre 
employee  contre  vous. 

Vous  trouverez  que  je  ne  me  trompe  pas  ordinairement  en 
calculs  de  cette  espece ; et  soyez  sur  que  ce  que  je  vous  dis  est 
la  verite. 

La  France  n’a  pas  une  armee  coinme  celle  de  Buonaparte  ni 
com  me  d’autres  que  nous  avons  vu  faire  la  guerre  contre  lui. 
Mais  on  se  trompe  si  on  croit  que  l’armee  franqaise  ne  fera  pas 
son  devoir  en  Espiigne,  et  qu’elle  n’est  pas  assez  forte  ni  en  ('tat 
de  battre  tout  ce  qu’on  janit  mettre  en  campagne  contre  elle,  et 
de  vaincre  toute  resistance. 

Quelle  honte ! d’etre  oblige  de  se  sournettre  dans  les  temps 
actuels,  apres  avoir  resiste  a Buonaparte  ! ! 

L’Espagne,  j’espere,  n’en  sera  pas  subjuguee ; et  il  faut  croire 
que  les  resultats  politiques  ne  seront  tels  que  le  desirent  ceux  que 
soubaitent  et  fomentent  cette  guerre.  Mais  quels  que  soient  les 
resultats,  il  m’est  clair  qu'au  moment  ou  cette  guerre  eom- 
mencera,  le  terme  de  la  tranquillite,  du  bonbeur,  et  de  l’inde- 
jxmdancc  de  l’Espagne  est  fini  pour  nos  jours. 

Je  suis  assez  certain  du  fait  quand  je  vous  donne  l’assurance 
qu’en  France  on  desire  la  paix  autant  que  vous  autres  en  Es- 
pagne  devez  la  desirer.  11s  la  desirent  non  parcequ’ils  craignent 
leur  arme'e,  non  parcequ’ils  doutent  des  succes  militaires,  non 
parcequ’ils  ne  sont  pas  sensibles  aux  a vantages  a la  dynastic 
rdgnante  de  tels  succes,  mais  parcequ’ils  11c  peuvent  prevoir 
ni  la  fin  ni  les  resultats  de  la  guerre,  avec  exception  seulement 
d’une  longue  et  dnorme  depense. 

Je  vous  demande  done  si  la  saine  raison  n’exige  pas  que  tout 
ce  que  vous  etes  de  moddres  en  Espagne  se  eoalisent  pour  effec- 
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tucr  cette  re  forme  dans  votre  systemc  qui  puisse  mettre  votre 
pays  dans  le  cas  de  concilier  sa  voisine  puissante  et  menaqante 
ou  de  la  resister.  Je  ne  veux  pas  ici  repdter  les  raisonnemens  & 
ce  sujet  que  vous  aurez  vus  de  ina  part  adresses  a d’autres  ; mais 
soyez  persuade  qu’une  telle  reforme  fondee  sur  le  principe  que 
j’ai  deja  indique  est  le  seul  et  le  vrai  remede  a tous  vos  maux  et 
a tous  vos  dangers. 

II  parait  que  vous  croyez  que  l’Angleterre  ne  peut  pas  voir 
l’Espagne  en value  par  la  France  sans  s’en  meler,  et  vous  vous 
fondez  sur  ce  que  j’ai  pu  dire  aux  officiers  de  l’armie  a Tarbes 
qui  ont  voulu  s’opposer  aux  mesures  du  Iloi  en  1814. 

Observez  que  nous  etious  en  France,  et  que  la  paix  n’etait 
pas  signee  ; et  qu’il  s’agissait  ni  plus  ni  moins  que  d’une  mu- 
tinerie  et  une  euerre  civile. 

Je  n’etais  pas  alors,  non  plus  qu’a  present,  le  gouvernement 
Britannique  ni  son  organe.  Si  je  l'eusse  ete,  vous  pouviez  a 
peine  fonder  votre  attente  de  notre  appui  sur  une  telle  assurance. 
Je  tachais,  eomme  general,  de  persuader  a ces  officiers  de  ne  pas 
s’embarquer  dans  une  guerre  civile ; et  entre  autre  consequence, 
je  leur  montrais  que  leur  pays  probablement  continuerait  A etre 
l’arene  oil  sc  battraient  la  France  et  rAngleterre.  C’etait  une 
hypotbese  tout  a fait  it  propos  au  moment ; mais  il  ne  s’ensuit  pas 
qu’il  tout  moment,  et  sans  connaissance  de  cause,  l’Angleterre 
doit  faire  la  guerre  a la  France  quand  celle-ci  la  fait  a l’Es- 
pagne,  ou  prendre  part  a scs  dissensions  civiles, 

Mais  en  tout  cas  il  est  impossible  que  vous  ne  regardiez  pas 
eomme  un  malhcur  pour  votre  pays  le  renouvellement  des  scenes 
oil  nous  avons  passd  euscmble.  Une  guerre  civile  et  etrangere 
dans  son  pays  n’est  pas  a desircr,  meme  quand  on  pout  en 
esperer  des  succes  par  le  secours  etranger ; et  je  vous  supplie,  au 
lieu  d’y  penser,  de  regarder  fixement  ce  qu’exigent  le  bonheur  et 
la  tranquillite  de  votre  pays,  dans  son  interieur  aussi  bien  que 
dans  l’exterieur,  et  de  songer  aux  moyens  de  l’accomplir ; ’ces 
moyens  vous  pouvez  vous  assurer  que  vous  trouverez  seulement 
dans  le  courage  et  la  determination  des  hommes  moderes  eomme 
vous-meme. 

Croyez  moi,  &c. 

Wellington. 
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Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Stanhope  Street,  2nd  Jan.,  1823. 

I have  looked  at  the  desjiatches  which  have  been  sent  to  Sir  William 
A ‘Court,  and  find  that  there  are  two  which  relate  to  the  subject  on  which 
we  were  sjieaking.  The  first  (which  is  that  which  you  saw  at  Paris)  does 
not  confine  the  proposition  distinctly  to  the  cx]<ortation  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  distinctly  refers  to  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill.  The 
second  refers  only  to  the  exportation  of  arms,  stating  that  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
has  heard  that  the  Spanish  government  had  entered  into  contracts  here  for 
arms,  and  that  arms  and  ammunition  could  not  be  allowed  to  be  ex]>orted 
to  them,  unless  they  consented  that  we  should  also  allow  them  to  be 
exported  to  Spanish  America,  as  well  as  to  all  other  countries.  But  both 
this  despatch  (which,  however,  does  not  mention  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Bill)  and  the  first  propose  rr“  repeal”  of  the  prohibition,  which  looks  as  if 
Mr.  Canning  thought  that  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  could 
not  be  allowed,  except  by  a repeal  of  (art  at  least  of  the  Enlistment  Bill. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  arms  and  ammunition  may  lie  allowed  to  be  exported 
under  license  to  any  place  whatever,  whatever  may  be  the  construction  of 
the  Bill  in  question ; but  I entertain  the  greatest  doubt  whether  there  is 
anything  in  that  Bill  which  renders  a license  to  export  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion necessary.  That  Bill  prohibited,  among  other  things,  the  fitting  out 
armed  vessels  to  aid  in  military  ojierations  against  any  foreign  Power  with- 
out bis  Majesty's  license ; and  in  another  clause  authorizes  the  seizure  of 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  A-c.,  found  on  board  such  vessel.  But  that 
clause  did  not  authorize  the  seizure  of  arms  and  ammunition  on  board  of 
an  unarmed  merchant  vessel.  It  must,  therefore,  be  under  some  other  Act 
no  way  relating  to  Spain,  which  renders  a license  necessary  for  the  simple 
exportation  of  arms.  As,  however,  under  any  construction  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  repeal  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  be 
enabled  to  allow  the  exportation  of  arms,  I think  that  the  proposition 
made  to  Spain  is  reasonable  and  even  desirable.  It  is, — “ We  apprise  you 
that  we  cannot  allow  you  to  purchase  arms  of  us  unless  you  will  allow  us 
to  sell  them  also  to  your  revolted  colonies,  and  to  all  other  Powers.  We 
now  refuse  licenses  (by  your  desire)  to  export  to  your  colonies,  and,  on  the 
principle  of  strict  neutrality,  we  must  refuse  them  to  you.  Release  us 
from  one  prohibition,  and  we  will  withdraw  the  other.”  It  will  certainly 
be  desirablo  if  our  manufacturers  can  be  allowed  to  export  arms  every- 
where. The  only  thing,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  guard  against,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is,  lest  under  a misapprehension  of  the  operation  of  the 
Enlistment  Bill  Mr.  Canning  should  propose  to  repeal  it,  or  any  part  of  it, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  can  be  done,  without  any  reference  to 
Parliament  whatever. 

I hope  I have  not  seen  this  in  too  sanguine  a light,  and  that  I shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  your  apprehensions  have  been  removed  for 
the  present. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Bathurst. 
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Count  Toreno  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

MONSIEUR  le  Doc,  Paris,  le  6™  Janvier,  1823. 

J’ai  ddjk  comtncncd  it  recevoir  des  rdponscs  aux  communications  que  j’ai 
faites  a mes  amis,  et  je  tacherai  de  vous  en  faire  part  par  leur  ordre. 

La  premiere  qui  sc  prdsente,  e’est  cclle  do  demander  & 1’Anglcterrc  une 
mediation  pour  arranger  les  affaires  du  jour,  e’est-k-dire,  cellos  do  l'Espagne 
en  Europe,  conjointcment  avec  cclle  de  l’Amdriquc.  Cette  communication 
n’a  pas  dtd  mal  accueillie  ; le  ministdre  ne  l'a  (wis  repoussec,  et  tout  le  parti 
modern  des  Cortks  la  recevrait  avec  empressement,  si  en  meme  terns  que  le 
miuistre  Anglais  a Madrid  annoncerait  confidcnticllemeut  les  bonnes  dis- 
positions de  son  gouvernement  pour  adopter  cette  mediation,  il  promettait 
aussi  de  sa  (art  qu’il  s’opposerait  k toute  intervention  arrnde  centre  l’Es- 
pagne  des  autres  puissances  du  continent,  pourvu  que  le  gouvernement 
Espagnol  se  conduisit  avec  moderation,  ne  fermant  pas  les  jiortcs  non  plus 
aux  arrangements  ddfraitifs  avec  I’Amdrique  et  aux  modifications  constitu- 
tiounelles  que  dans  l’inte'ret  de  l'Espagne  elle-ineme  devraient  se  faire. 
Le  parti  exaltd  suivra  impulsion  du  Ministere,  ct  edit  dont  je  vous  at 
fade. 

La  Beconde  communication  en  ordre,  e’est  cello,  Monsieur  le  Due,  de 
votre  voyage  a Madrid.  Mes  amis  croient  qu’il  serait  tort  couvenable,  mais 
qu’il  faudrait  le  prdparer  d'avauce.  Its  peusent,  et  danB  mon  opinion  ils 
pensent  fort  bien,  que  votre  personne  ne  doit  etre  raise  en  aucun  compromis 
moral,  avant  d’avoir  toutes  les  probabilitds  du  suoeds.  C’est  lk  l'intdret  de 
l’Angleterre,  e’est  aussi  celui  de  l’Espagne.  C’est  pourquoi  il  faudrait 
d'abord  dtablir  de  certaines  bases  prdliminaircs,  du  moins  confidenticllement 
et  de  inanikre  que  les  Ministres  et  la  majoritd  des  ddputds  fussent  persuadds 
de  l’utilitd  et  du  noble  objet  de  votre  voyage.  Vous  seriez  alors  reyu  en 
triomphe  ct  d'une  manifere  digno  de  vous.  Un  dcs  bons  moyens  de  com- 
munication cst  celui  do  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  avec  le  Gdndral  Alava; 
celui-ci  cst  l’intcrmbde  entre  le  parti  modere  des  Cortds  ct  les  exaltds.  Sa 
franchise  militaire  et  ses  prdeddents  le  mettent  dans  une  bonne  position,  ct 
des  lcttres  dcrites  par  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  qu’il  puissc  montrer,  pro- 
duiront  un  excellent  effet,  ct  prdpareront  les  esprits,  surtout  quand  on  verra 
qu'il  ne  s’agit  que  des  intdrdts  bien  entendus  de  l’Espagne  qui  doivent  etro 
aussi  ceux  do  l’Europe.  Cette  remarque  sur  1’utilite  de  cette  correspon- 
dance  ne  vient  pas  de  moi  ; on  me  la  fait  de  Madrid ; c’est  jiour  cela  qu’elle 
est  d'un  grand  poids. 

Quant  k la  reforme  constitutionnclle,  il  faut  la  prdparer  de  longue  main. 
C’cst  la  maniere  la  plus  sfirc  ct  la  plus  solide  de  la  faire.  Les  obstacles  les 
plus  forts  qui  se  pafcentcnt,  ce  sont  ceux  qui  dependent  de  la  Constitution 
ellc-mCrue ; j’ai  eu  l'honneur  de  vous  en  parler  dans  la  note  que  je  vous  ai 
remise  ici.  D’une  part  si  1'on  se  conduit  inconstitutionnellement  dans  cette 
rdforme,  les  liens  sociaux  si  rclkchds  dans  les  changcmens  politiques  pour- 
raient  l'fitre  tout-k-fait,  et  les  hoinmes  turbulens  y trouver  un  prdtexte  pour 
exciter  des  troubles.  Mais  d’une  autre  aussi,  si  on  laissait  s’dconlcr  le  terns 
de  huit  aits  en  ne  commenfant  a les  compter  que  depuis  1820,  la  ruine  de 
l’Espagne  et  de  son  Amdrique  pourrait  so  consommer,  ou  leur  tionheur  se 
trouver  trds  compromise.  Dans  cette  embarras  je  trouve  un  moyen  qui 
pourrait  nous  conduire  k un  bcurenx  ddnouement.  Ce  serait  de  travailler 
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afin  quo  ccs  Cortds  declarassent  que  les  huit  ans  s’etaicnt  dcoulds,  chose  qui 
n’est  jkis  contraire  au  tcxte  de  la  Constitution,  ct  qu’on  prdparkt  les  csprits 
pour  faire  do  bonnes  elections  lo  niois  de  Dccembre  prochain,  dont  lea  dd- 
putds  mtifieraieut  cette  decision  des  Cortes  do  cette  annde-ci,  ct  exdcute- 
raient  les  rdformes.  11  est  vrai  qu’il  faut  qu’un  an  s’dcoulc  avant  quo 
les  modifications  aient  lieu  ; mais  en  attendant  on  donne  un  gage  de  plus  k 
l’Euroi>e,  on  pout  faire  uu  armistice  avec  l'Amdrique,  et  pi'djwrer  des  traites 
do  commerce,  et  faire  d’autres  choses  trop  imporlantcs  jour  jouvoir  etre 
improvisees.  D’ailleurs  les  intdrets  sout  si  grands  de  tous  les  cotes,  qu’il 
est  convenable  d’aller  avec  un  peu  de  leuteur,  si  Ton  peut  dvitcr  par  lk  une 
catastrophe;  une  guerre  entre  la  Franco  et  l’Espagne  est  une  affaire  trfes 
chanccuse,  ct  au  milieu  de  l’esprit  novateur  et  inquict  de  l’Europe  entiere, 
surtout  de  la  France,  les  chances  pdsent  plus  en  faveur  de  l’Esjiagne,  que 
du  gouvemement  do  cette  dernifcre  nation. 

II  est  facheux  que  dans  ce  moment  de  crise  l’affaire  des  prises  de  Porto 
Rico,  &c.,  se  soit  prdsentde,  ct  d’une  manifcre  meuafante  au  gouvcrncment 
Espagnol.  J’espkre  que  tout  s'arrangera  amicalement,  et  que  tout  eddera 
aux  intdrets  d’une  nature  plus  dleve'e  qui  existe  maintenant. 

Nous  attendons  avec  impatience  la  rdponse  de  Madrid  k la  note  du  gou- 
vemement Fran^ais.  Je  me  flatto  que  vos  conseils  et  vos  insinuations 
n’auront  pas  the  oublids.  11  est  k regretter  que  ce  gouvemement-ci  ait 
parld  du  principe  qu’il  croit  vicieux  (celui  do  la  force)  dans  la  revolution 
d’Espagne.  Ce  n’etait  plus  le  terns  de  rappelcr  ces  choses-lk.  II  avait  re- 
connu  ces  changemens  en  1820  sans  faire  une  telle  observation ; et  vraiment 
ce  n’dtait  pas  au  gouvemement  actuel  do  France  k reprocher  k celui  de  l’Es- 
pagne  l’origine  de  la  force. 

j’ai  tout  lieu  de  croire,  Monsieur  le  Due,  que  vous  continuerez  vos  bons 
offices  par  rapport  k 1’Espagnc ; elle  a dtd  tdmoin  do  votro  gloire  et  de  vos 
grands  exploits  miiitaires ; plut  k llieu  qu’elle  le  soit  aussi  de  cello  que  le 
sort  peut-etre  vous  destine  d'etre  son  pocificatcur. 

Agrdez,  Monsieur  le  Due,  l’hommage  sincere  de  mon  estime  et  de  ma 
haute  considdration. 

Le  Comte  de  Tokkko. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset. 

Mr  Lord,  Foreign  Office,  6th  Jan.,  1823. 

In  returning  to  your  Lordship  the  Memorandum,  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  put  into  your  hands,*  of  the  points  ui»n  which  it  may  bo 
advantageous  to  the  King’s  service,  that  your  Lordship  should  communicate 
verbally  his  Grace’s  sentiments  to  such  of  the  ]>ersons  now  taking  a leading 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  as  may  bo  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a com- 
munication of  this  confidential  nature,  I have  very  little  to  add  to  the 
contents  of  the  Memorandum,  and  that  little  relates  rather  to  the  mode  of 
your  acting  upon  it  than  to  the  substance  of  the  paper  itself. 

Important  as  the  aid  which  your  lordship  will  bring  to  Sir  William 
A ‘Court  must  be,  you  will,  1 am  sure,  be  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
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not  appearing  to  be  invested  with  any  se[iarate  mission,  which  might  detract 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  ministers  from  that  gentleman’s  official  or  per- 
sonal authority.  Your  Lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  consult  Sir  William 
A ‘Court's  wishes  and  opinions  as  to  the  occasions  on  which,  and  ns  to  the 
persons  with  whom,  you  should  enter  upon  the  topics  entrusted  to  your 
discretion  ; and  you  will  report  to  him  your  several  conversations,  not  dis- 
guising from  the  individuals  with  whom  those  conversations  are  held  tliat 
you  are  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  you  will  be  thus  careful  to  mark  your 
relation  to  his  Majesty’s  established  minister,  it  will  be  essential  to  avoid 
creating  the  impression  that  the  suggestions  which  your  Lordship  has  to 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  friend  and  well-wisher 
of  Spain  aro  only  in  another  shape  demands  on  the  part  of  your  govern- 
ment 

A voluntary  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
will  enable  us  to  mediate  for  Spain  with  France  with  an  effect  infiuitely 
more  powerful.  But  we  do  not,  like  France,  demand  anything  of  this  sort 
as  the  price  of  our  forbearance  to  break  with  Sjain. 

What  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  mediate  for  Spain  with  honour  is  the 
redress  of  the  grievances  which  we  have  against  Spain.  But  that  matter  is 
in  Sir  William  A'Court’s  hands,  and  is  I hope  in  a train  of  settlement. 

With  respect  to  the  length  of  your  stay  at  Madrid,  I have  only  to  refer 
you  to  your  own  and  Sir  William  A'Court’s  joint  discretion.  I shall  hope 
to  hear  from  your  Lordship  soon  after  your  arrival,  and  as  often  as  there  is 
a safe  opportunity  of  writing. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

George  Canning. 


Ijord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Coombe  Wood,  7th  Jan.,  1823. 

The  King  has  agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  arrangement  which  I submitted 
to  him  in  the  most  kind  and  cordial  manner.  He  came  into  the  projKisal 
of  calling  Vansittart  to  the  House  of  Lords  without  the  least  difficulty,  and 
said  everything  that  could  be  most  gratifying  to  Vansittart  upon  the 
occasion.  He  left  the  question  of  Cabinet  for  Huskisson  to  my  discretion, 
but  repeated  bis  objection  to  the  existing  members.  Canning  and  I have 
agreed  that  for  the  present  Huskisson  ought  not  to  press  it,  and  that  he 
may  have  an  assurance  that  the  point  shall  be  conceded  either  upon  the 
first  vacancy,  or,  if  no  vacancy  shall  occur,  when  ho  has  held  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a twelvemonth.  To  this  he  has 
assented,  though  not  with  as  good  a grace  as  I should  have  desired  for  his 
credit.  It  is  still  desirable  that  the  secret  should  be  kept  till  the  election 
arrangements  can  be  settled.  I intend  to  send  out  cards  for  a Cabinet 
dinner  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd,  which  will  bring  us  all  together  a fortnight 
before  the  meeting. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Duke,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Livbrpooi.. 
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General  Alum  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Ml  QUERID0  Senor  DuQUB,  Madrid,  cl  8 dc  Enero  de  1823. 

Ya  liabra  recibklo  Vucstra  Excelencia  los  j>eri<5<lico«  del  “Espcctador” 
desde  et  1°  de  este,  que  ]x>r  ordeu  suya  me  encargd  Lord  FitzRoy  dirigicse 
al  oficio  de  la  Ordenanza. 

Por  fin  llegaron  las  notas  de  las  tres  poteucias,  sobre  cuyo  conteuido 
omito  liacer  reflux iones  ; y sobre  todo  sobre  cl  language  de  la  do  Busia.  Es 
menester  convenir  quo  San  Miguel  ha  debido  necesitar  de  suma  prudeDcia, 
y de  dominio  sobre  si,  al  oirse  tratar  de  rebelde  y de  pcijuro,  cornu  todos 
sus  compaijerc*  del  djercito  de  la  Isla;  y si  cl  Autocrats  cr<?e  que  el  knout 
es  un  excclente  remedio  para  corregir  & sus  vasallos,  se  engaiia  miscrable- 
mentc  en  pensar  que  puede  aplicarse  igualmente  a los  Espafiolcs.  Sin 
emlxirgo  creo  firmcmcnte  que  al  tratarse  mafiana  este  asuuto  en  scsion 
publics  se  conduciri  cl  Congreso  cou  toda  la  circuns|>eccion  Espaiiola. 

A la  Francis  se  le  ha  contcstado  en  terminos  muy  moderados  y dignos; 
sin  establecer  prinefpios,  pero  si  declarando  la  decision  de  repeler  la  fuerza 
con  la  fuerza,  si  llegaso  a atacarnos.  En  cuanto  a los  socorros  que  ofrcce 
a nuestro  gobienio,  se  le  contests  con  suma  urbanidad,  agradoci^ndolos, 
pero  sin  aduiitirlos ; y ascgnrandola  que  el  mejor  socorro  y auxilio  que 
puede  darnos  es  cl  de  dejamos  tranquflos,  retirar  un  ejercito  que  alimenta 
las  esperanzas  de  los  faccioso9,  y abstenerse  de  dar  & estos  la  proteccion  que 
aquel  gobierno  les  dispensa  publicamente  en  su  pais  con  cscandalo  general, 
y en  desprecio  de  todos  los  tratados. 

Nucstros  negocios  con  eso  pays  se  dcsjiachnron  ayer  favorablemente  en 
sesion  secrets  par  unanimidad.  Pero  si  la  guerra  se  declaraso  i pod  ran  los 
Ingleses  permanecer  neutrales?  No  lo  creo,  y ruego  a vuestra  Excclencia 
que  traiga  a su  memoria  lo  que  en  1814  dijo  V.  E.  a los  oficiales  Espaiioles 
en  Tarvea  quando  Ueg6  la  noticia  de  los  succsos  do  Madrid,  y la  de  que 
cl  Rey  habia  hechado  a tierra  la  constitucion. — Vuestra  Excelencia  dijo 
“Que  a toda  costa  debia  evitarse  la  guerra  civil,  |>or  que  si  esta  se  cnccndfa, 
la  Francis  tomaria  [Kirte  en  clla,  y en  tal  caso  no  podria  dejar  la  Inglaterra 
de  tomar  la  suya."  Estas  palabras,  que  tengo  bien  presontes,  son  tan 
exactas,  que  ]>ara  mi  es  imposible  la  neutralidad  Inglcsa  si  los  Franceses 
toman  una  parte  activa  en  nuestrasdisensiones.  Nosotros  no  provocaremos 
la  guerra,  porque  ni  nos  convieue,  ni  estamos  para  ser  agresores ; pero  si 
rechazarcmos  toda  agresion  de  su  (tarto ; y vuestra  Excclencia  sabe  dema- 
siado  el  odio  que  se  profess  a los  Franceses  por  nuestro  pueblo  para  no 
conocer  que  a los  dos  meses  de  entrar  estos  en  Espafia  se  volveran  contra 
ellos  los  mismos  facciosos  que  veugan  a soeteuer. 

Ofrdzcame  Vuestra  Excelencia  a los  pies  dc  mi  Senora  la  Duquesa; 
tenga  la  bondad  de  ofrccer  mi  memoria  h la  familia  de  Lord  Maryborough, 
cou  mis  rccuerdos  a I.ord  FitzRoy;  y crea  V.  E.  qne  es  su  mejor  amigo  y 
el  mas  agradecido 

M.  R.  de  Ai.ava. 
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The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  8th  Jan.,  1823. 

Your  letter  of  yesterday  lias  arrived  in  very  good  time. 

I have  adopted  all  your  suggestions,  and  I hope  shall  have  removed  all 
your  objections.  You  shall  have  an  amended  edition  to-morrow.  I seud 
the  draft  to  the  King  to-night,  and  shall  deliver  the  note  to  M.  Marccllus, 
and  dispatch  my  Spanish  messenger  as  soon  as  I receive  the  King’s 
sanction. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  probably  told  you  that  1 at  length  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Huskisson  to  postpone.  The  King  deserved  that  he  should  not  be 
pressed  by  the  grace  with  which  he  consented  to  leave  the  decision  in 
Liverpool’s  hands. 


The  Right  IJon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington',  Foreign  Office,  11th  Jan.,  1823. 

I was  not  able  to  keep  my  promise  the  day  before'  yesterday,  nor  to 
redeem  it  yesterday ; because  the  King  did  not  return  the  draft,  which  1 
sent  for  his  approbation  on  Wednesday,  till  this  morning;  and  then  only 
upon  my  communicating  through  my  new  Under  Secretary  to  his  friend  at 
Brighton  the  importance  of  having  it  back.  Three  days  have  been  lost  thus 
in  despatching  my  messenger  to  Madrid,  which  is  unlucky.  But  1 fear  the 
delay  has  originated  in  indisposition. 

I now  send  you  a copy  of  the  note,  in  which  I hope  you  will  find  nothing 
objectionable. 

I hope  it  places  us  on  the  best  ground,  not  only  with  Spain  and  with 
France,  but  with  the  continental  Allies.  1 have  tried  the  effect  of  it  (that  is 
of  tho  substance  and  tenour  of  it)  as  it  stands,  both  upon  Lieven  and  Ester- 
hazy  ; and  pointed  out  the  Frenchifying  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  as 
the  best  way  of  avoiding  collision  with  the  three  great  powers ; and  they 
have  professed  themselves  to  be  not  only  satisfied,  but  infinitely  relieved  by 
what  I have  told  them. 

I send  you  an  extract  of  a letter  from  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  announcing  to 
me  the  effect  produced  by  my  private  letter  (which  I showed  you)  upon 
Chateaubriand.  You  are  to  observe  that  1 said  nothing  to  Stuart  aboift  it. 

I received  at  the  same  time  a message  from  Chateaubriand  through 
Marcellos;  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  letter;  which  he  said  had  not 
only  delighted  him,  aud  so  forth,  but  bad  materially  strengthened  his 
jiosition  with  the  King;  and  begging  me  to  continue  to  write  to  him  ; pro- 
mising at  the  same  time,  “ Tagir  dans  man  sens,"  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability. 

The  promise  must  be  tried  by  experience  ; but  1 have  thought  it  best  not 
to  let  Chateaubriand’s  good  disposition  cool;  and  therefore  I have  written  to 
him  to-day,  a letter  of  which  I enclose  a copy  (to  be  returned  to  me). 

I ought  to  tell  you,  iu  order  to  explain  |«rts  of  it,  that  a letter  from  him 
had  crossed  mine,  which  ap)>ealed  to  my  anti-revolutionary  sentiments,  and 
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breathed  anything  but  tbe  spirit  of  peace.  His  professions  through  Mar- 
cellus  are  subsequent  to  that  letter. 

I have  sent  a copy  of  Toreno’s  letter,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me  this  morning,  to  Sir  William  A'Court  under  the  strictest  confidence. 

Ever,  my  dear  Dnke  of  Wellington,  most  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


9-  ] To  Count  Toreno. 

Monsieur  I.E  Comte,  Wberetcad,  1S*»  Janvier,  1823. 

J’ai  eu  l’honneur  de  recevoir  votre  lettre  du  6m',  et  je  prends 
la  premiere  occasion  pour  y repondre.  Je  vous  prie  d’obscrver 
que  ma  reponse  est  toute  officieuse  ; que  je  ne  remplis  aucune 
charge  qui  me  met  dans  le  cas  dc  ne  pouvoir  vous  rieri  dire  de  la 
part  du  gouvernement ; et  que  me  trouvant  a la  catnpagne  ou 
je  n’ai  pas  meme  F occasion  de  pouvoir  consulter  les  opinions  des 
autres,  je  ne  peux  que  vous  communiqucr  les  miennes. 

Vous  pouvez  vous  assurer  que  l’opinion  du  gouvernement 
Britannique  sera  toujours  opposee  a toute  intervention  armee 
dans  les  affaires  de  l’Espagne,  a moins  que  l’Espagne  ne  la  pro- 
voque  par  sa  conduitc. 

Mais  il  lui  serait  impossible  de  promettre  de  s'opposer  a une 
telle  intervention  dans  aucun  cas,  et  surtout  sans  connaitre 
exactement  les  antecedents ; et  encore  moins  avec  l'objet  de  pou- 
voir persuader  l’Espagne  a demander  la  mediation  de  S.M.B. 
D’ailleurs  une  telle  promesse  ne  consisterait  nullement  avec  le 
earactere  de  mediateur  que  le  gouvernement  de  S.M.  desire 
prendre;  et  je  m’assure  que  vos  amis  cn  Espagne  verront 
qu’ils  peuvent  se  servir  du  gouvernement  de  S.M.B.  plus  utile- 
ment  pour  leur  cause  dans  le  role  de  mediateur  qu’en  tout 
autre,  et  que  la  promesse  prealable  qu’ils  desirent  avoir,  ne 
consiste  pas  avec  l’impartialite  qu’un  mediateur  doit  observer. 

Vous  aurez  su  que  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  a dte  envoy e a 
Madrid.  Sa  mission  estfondee  sur  l’intention  de  faire  des  com- 
munications verbales,  en  aide  de  cellos  qui  auront  deja  ete  faites 
par  le  Chevalier  A‘Court.  II  verra  le  General  Alava,  avec  lequel 
il  aura  probablement  des  communications  confidentielles  qui  lui 
feront  connaitre  ce  qu’on  pense  ici  sur  la  position  des  choscs. 

Vous  connaissez  mieux  vos  affaires  que  moi,  et  les  difficultds 
qui  doivent  resultcr  de  tout  effort  pour  ameliorer  la  Constitu- 
tion. dependant  je  dois  vous  avertir  que  le  temps  sc  passe,  les 
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malheurs  augmentent  et  se  compliquent,  et  vous  n’avcz  de  re- 
mede  que  dans  la  reforme  de  la  Constitution. 

Vous  avez  une  guerre  civile,  ct  vous  etes  menace  d’une  guerre 
etrangere,  dont  la  consequence  inimanquable  sera  une  invasion, 
qui  doit  neccssairemcnt  aggraver  les  rnaux  de  la  guerre  civile, 
dont  elle  prendra  les  formes,  et  sera  suivie  de  toutes  les  con- 
sequences desastreuses.  Vous  perdez  vos  domaines  d’outremer, 
et  vous  n’avez  aucune  ressource  pour  pouvoir  faire  face  a cette 
complication  de  maux.  Vous  n’avez  ni  revenu  public  ni  par- 
ticulier ; et  le  credit  de  l’Espagne  n’existe  plus,  car  je  sais  de 
ma  connaissanee  personnelle  que  les  capitalistes  de  l’Europe  ne 
veulent  plus  vous  preter  de  l’argent  tant  que  vos  affaires  se 
trouvent  dans  la  position  ou  elles  sont. 

Vous  dites  qu’une  guerre  en  Espagne  est  une  affaire  chan- 
ceuse  pour  les  autres.  Mais  quel  bien  vous  fera  la  mine  d’une 
autre,  et  surtout  de  la  dynastie  royale  en  France  ? 

A tous  ces  maux  de  l’Espagne  il  y a un  remede,  le  change- 
incnt  d’un  systeme  de  gouvernement  dont  tout  le  inonde  avoue 
les  defauts,  et  son  inaptitude  pour  gouverner  l’Espagne ; et  il 
faut  observer  que  cette  opinion  est  fondee  non  sur  des  the'ories, 
non  sur  la  malvcillance,  non  sur  des  vues  d’interet  personnel, 
et  qu’elle  n’est  pas  l’opinion  d’une  petite  mi  norite,  raais  qu’elle 
est  generale  et  presque  universelle,  et  celle  de  ceux  qui  ont  etc 
les  meilleurs  amis  de  la  Constitution  et  meme  de  ses  auteurs. 

Malgre  qu’un  changement  soit  clairement  l’inte'ret  de  l’Es- 
pagne,  je  serais  le  dernier  a vous  en  conseiller  un  qui  aurait 
rapparence  d’etre  dicte  par  qui  que  ce  soit,  et  surtout  par  les 
puissances  etrangeres.  Mais  avant  de  recevoir  cette  lettre  vous 
aurez  vu  jusqu’a  quel  point  elles  y sont  intervenues ; et  malgre 
que  je  n’approuve  pas  leur  dc'marche,  que  j’ai  tant  fait  pour  les 
en  dissuader,  il  y a au  moins  ceci  a en  dire,  que  le  coup,  si  e’en 
est  un,  est  donne,  que  l’Espagne  est  libre  a faire  ce  qu’elle 
veut,  et  que  les  relations  de  la  France  avec  ces  puissances  en 
egard  de  l’Espagne  sont  pbrement  defensives. 

Ainsi  done  la  politique  ne  foumit  aucun  motif  pour  ne  pas 
faire  la  refonue  que  la  raison  et  le  bon  sens  exigent  imperieuse- 
ment ; et  je  ne  peux  pas  comprendre  comment  il  est  possible 
que  tous  les  honnetes  gens  ne  se  liguent  pas  ensemble  pour  pou- 
voir porter,  sans  perte  de  temps,  une  reforme  si  necessaire  pour 
les  interets  et  le  bonheur  de  chacun.  et  pour  l’existencc  meme 
du  pays  comme  corps  social. 
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Pour  ce  qui  regarde  les  questions  des  prises  de  Porto  Rico,  &c., 
vous  pouvez  vous  assurer  que  les  circonstances  ou  elles  se  trou- 
vaient,  et  le  nombre  et  l’aggravation  des  plaintes,  y ont  forcetnent 
attird  l’attention  du  gouvernement  de  S.M.,  et  que  s’il  n’y  avait 
pas  donne  son  attention,  et  que  si  l’on  n’eut  pas  ecoute  les  plaintes 
en  Espagne,  il  aurait  ete  impossible  pour  le  gouvernement  de 
S.M.  de  rien  faire  qui  aurait  pu  vous  etre  de  quelque  utilite. 

Cette  lettre  vous  prouvera,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  l’interet  que 
je  voue  toujours  au  sort  de  l’Espagne  ; un  interet  que  les  circon- 
stances si  interessantes  de  ma  vie  passee  et  la  reconnaissance  me 
feront  sentir  toujours. 

J’ai  l’honneur  d’etre,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Lord . 

My  DEAR  Lord,  Wherstead,  14th  Jun.,  1823. 

I have  received  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
and,  having  referred  to  my  corresjyondence  and  to  that  of  your 
Lordship  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  I 
must  say  that  I can  do  no  more  to  prevail  upon  his  Royal 
Highness  to  promote  you  than  I have  done  already. 

Your  Lordship  knows  well  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  recommend  any  individual  officer  to  be  promoted  by  brevet. 
There  are  hundreds  who  deserve  such  promotion ; and  unless 
the  Commander-in-Chief  will  give  me  permission  to  recommend 
a list,  common  justice  requires  that  I should  refrain  from 
recommending  any.  Your  Lordship  stands  recommended  by 
me  as  other  officers  do ; but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
press  your  individual  claim  without  giving  you  a preference 
to  others  which  you  could  not  wish  for  and  I could  not  grant 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

yours  most  faithfully, 

Wellington. 
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The  Hon.  Frederick  Lamb*  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  dear  Duke,  Paris  16th  Jan.,  1823. 

Within  these  few  days  there  has  arisen  here  a very  general  notion  that 
the  French  army  in  the  south  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  For  some  time 
back  there  have  been  articles  in  the  papers  stating  the  reform  and  sending 
away  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  without  stating  their 
offence.  Now  the  names  of  officers  said  to  be  well  disposed  are  quoted  as 
having  written  that  a system  of  carbonari  is  organized  in  most  of  the  regi- 
ments. Of  course  I can  form  no  opinion  upon  the  real  value  of  those 
reports,  hut  they  gain  ground  here,  and  perhaps  tend  to  their  own  fulfil- 
ment. The  reasoners  recollect  that  the  Spanish  revolution  was  produced 
by  the  army  assembled  in  the  Isle  of  I .eon  for  an  expedition  to  which  it 
was  averse,  and  the  inference  will  of  course  be  presented  to  the  French 
army.  Talleyrand,  talking  of  those  reports,  said  to  me  yesterday,  “ II 
faut  les  croire,  car  les  ministres  le  disent  eux-mfimes.”  I asked  him  if  this 
was  certain.  “ C’est  si  nouveau,”  he  answered ; “ qu’il  eat  permis  d’y 
soupfonner  quelque  ruse,  peut-4trc  est-ce  un  moyen  de  disiioser  la  Cour  k la 
paix,  mais  je  vous  assure  le  fait.”  The  expectation  of  war  has  gone  on 
gradually  increasing  up  to  this  time,  and  the  liberaux  are  in  high  spirits  at 
it.  “ Je  no  sais  pas  si  on  fera  la  guerre,  mais  je  sais  encore  moins  qui 
signers  la  paix,”  is  Talleyrand’s  speech  upon  it ; probably  he  thinks  it  will 
be  himself.  The  only  way  out  of  this  crisis  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  most 
complete  cordiality  and  understanding  between  the  French  government  and 
ours ; and  instead  of  advancing  towards  it,  wo  seem  to  me  to  be  getting 
into  a system  of  concealment  and  controversy.  Perhaps  I am  not  justified 
in  writing  this  even  to  you ; but  I feel  that  impressions  are  sometimes 
more  strongly  received  in  one  place  than  in  another,  and  that  the  calling 
your  attention  to  them  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  be  useful ; at  all  events  I 
have  no  fear  of  being  misinterpreted  by  you ; you  know  that  I have  no 
object  except  that  the  thing  may  go  well ; but  I should  be  most  excessively 
sorry  if  you  were  to  mention  my  letter  to  anybody,  and  have  no  doubt  it 
would  produce  me  a disagreement  in  some  shape  or  other. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  most  faithfully  yours, 

F.  Lamb. 


Lord  FitzUoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  Madrid,  22nd  Jan.,  182S. 

I arrived  here  very  early  yesterday  morning,  and  I was  never  more  tired 
of  a journey  in  my  life.  Nothing  could  be  more  tedious  than  our  progress 
through  Spain.  A very  heavy  fall  of  snow  began  soon  after  we  left  Irun, 
and  continued  .for  mnny  hours ; so  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
over  the  high  ground  near  Salinas  and  Mondragon,  and  after  Vittoria  we 
were  constantly  stopped,  either  from  want  of  horses  or  from  the  state  of  the 


• Afterwards  lord  Beauvale. 
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roads  arising  from  tlie  snow.  Every  horse  worth  five  shillings  has  been 
stolen  by  the  “ facciosos.”  The  mules  are  good  enough,  but  not  sufficiently 
numerous ; and  the  passage  of  M.  Hulgary  detained  me  twelve  hours  in 
one  place.  The  country  is  in  a sad  state,  and  the  people  are  ruder  and 
more  unaccommodating  than  ever.  Indeed  the  sort  of  indifference  we  met 
with  from  the  postmasters  and  postillions  was  such  as  we  mi^ht  expect  to 
find  in  America,  oil  les  droits  de  l’homme  are  so  well  understood. 

I have  seen  Alavn,  and  think  him  looking  pretty  well.  He  is  grown 
very  grave,  and  is  much  affected  in  his  spirits  by  the  state  of  the  country. 
I have  not  yet  communicated  to  him  the  object  of  my  mission,  but  I think, 
from  his  refraining  to  question  me  on  the  object  of  my  coming  here,  that 
he  is  aware  of  it,  and  that  ho  is  afraid  that  I shall  call  upon  him  to  become 
the  channel  of  communication  with  the  jiersons  of  much  of  your  sentiments 
on  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  Constitution.  I shall  speak  to  him,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  I liave  settled  with  Sir  W.  A ‘Court  my  mode  of  proceeding. 
Sir  W.  thinks  I have  not  much  chance  of  success.  He  considers  it  to  be 
quite  impossible  to  prevail  upon  any  party  to  act  in  concert  with  the  King. 
A lava  has  sent  you  the  1 Ex  pec  tad  or,'  which  is  reckoned  the  best  (isper 
here,  and  he  has  promised  to  give  me  this  morning  the  journals  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cortes,  in  which  the  speeches  of  Galiano  and  Arguellcs  are 
given  in  detail.  It  is  quite  clear  from  what  he  says  that,  in  case  of  inva- 
sion, the  Government  will  not  allow  the  King  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  the 
French.  The  only  amusing  thing  I have  heard  is  that  the  priests  have 
persuaded  the  Facciosos  that  the  Constitutionalists  have  ravos.  The  other 
day  Mina  ordered  a young  man  for  execution  who  had  been  taken  with 
arms  in  his  hands,  and  who  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  saying,  “Spare  my 
life,  and  I will  become  a Jew  like  yourself.”  The  Royalists,  too,  call 
Torrijos  a Jew. 

The  King  has  got  the  gout,  and  has  not  been  seen  for  some  weeks. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRoy  Somerset. 

Alava  has  not  brought  tne  the  proceedings  he  promised  me. 


Le  Prince  de  Mettcmich  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mon  cuer  Dec,  Vienne,  at  23""  Janvier,  1823. 

J’ai  sounds  dans  lo  terns  les  deux  lettres  confidenticllcs  que  vous  avez 
i hicn  voulu  ru'adresser  aprfes  votre  rctour  h Londres,  it  S.M.I.,  qui  m’a 
chargd  de  vous  en  remercier. 

Le  courier  que  Mr.  R.  Cordon  exp&lie  ce  soir  a Londres  y porte  les 
resolutions  definitives  de  l’Empcrcur  sur  l'affairc  (liable  do  F Austrian 
Loan.  Vous  vous  oonvaincrez  que  S.M.I.  n’a  qu'une  parole ; elle  vous 
avait  dit  qu'clle  consentirait  cn  dernier  rdsultat  a reglcr  la  chose  au  taux 
de  3,000,000  de  livres  sterling,  dont  un  million  acquittable  en  matures,  en 
re'servant  toutefois  la  fixation  des  termes  de  l’acquittement.  Elle  sVtait 
flattie  qu’une  diminution  pourrait  elre  conscntie  par  le  gouvernement  Itri- 
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tannique  sur  Ie  montant  do  la  somme ; cclui-ci  s’est  prononcd  contre,  ot 
l’Empereur  adraet  ce  qn’il  a dit  qu’il  admettrait. 

Maintcnant  il  s’agira  do  rfgler,  dans  lo  plus  bref  d^lai  possible,  lc  detail 
do  1’affaire ; ct  si  de  votre  cotd  on  y met  ce  qu’il  nous  faut,  c’est-h-dirc  des 
dgards  positifs  aux  meilleurs  modnlites,  afin  quo  nous  puissions  payer  sans 
faire  oourir  ii  tout  notre  systcine  de  credit  le  risque  d’une  culbute,  on  ]»r- 
viendra  h s'entendre  bien  vlte.  L’Empcrcur  d&ire  que  tel  soit  le  cas ; l’in- 
t^rCt  bien  entendu  do  ses  finances  elles-mdmes  est  h l’nnisson  avec  les  voeux 
de  S.M.I.  11  est  done  impossible  quo  Fon  ne  s’entende  ]«s.  Je  me  reffere 
avec  une  confiance  entifere  aux  rapports  do  Mr.  Robert  Gordon  ; il  est  appeld 
k dire  ce  qu’il  sait  et  ce  qu’il  a appris  et  observe  dans  tout  le  cours  d’une 
transaction  quo  je  comptc  personnellement  parmi  les  plus  pdnibles  de  ma 
longue  carrierc. 

Ne  voulant  point  arrfiter  lc  courier  de  votre  ministre,  je  me  bome,  mon 
cher  Due,  a vous  offrir  les  assurances  de  ma  consideration  tres  distingu4e,  et 
de  mon  bien  sincere  attachement. 

Mettersich. 


7b  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  stratfleidanye,  27th  Jan.,  i82s. 

Since  I spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  despatch  of  the 
10th  December  I have  looked  at  it  again ; and  1 was  very 
certain  that  the  writer  had  not  been  aware  of  the  law  under 
which  the  export  of  arms  to  Spain  was  prohibited.  But  the 
repeal  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  was  in  terms  proposed ! 
It  may  be  a question  how  far  it  may  be  fair  neutrality  between 
Spain  and  France  so  far  to  alter  the  position  of  the  former  in 
relation  to  the  latter  at  the  moment  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  as  to  allow  her  to  purchase  arms  in  this  country,  from  which 
purchase  she  had  been  so  long  prohibited ; but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  to  remove  the  prohibition  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeal  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Bill. 

Ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr  DEAR  Lord,  Madrid,  27th  Jan.,  1823. 

I take  advantage  of  the  departure  of  a French  courier  to  inform  you  that 
M.  de  la  Garde  received  orders  the  day  before  yesterday  to  demand  his 
passports;  and  he  at  the  same  time  received  two  despatches  from  M.  do 
- Chateaubriand,  one  of  which  he  is  directed  to  read  to  M.  de  San  Miguel  and 
the  other  to  him  and  the  King,  stating  the  intentions  of  the  French  govern- 
VOL.  II.  C 
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mcnt.  Both  papers  arc  very  important,  and  you  should  sec  Sir  William 
A’Court's  despatch,  giving  the  substance  of  them,  as  soon  as  possible.  Not- 
withstanding that  they  announce  that  the  Due  d’Augoutemc  is  immediately 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  and  that  the  royalist  corps  of 
Bcssiere  aud  Flulmann  are  on  this  side  of  Guadalaxara,  having  defeated  the 
constitutional  troops  under  O'Daly,  (who  lost  the  only  guns  in  the  field), 
the  Empecinado  and  Abisbal,  neither  the  government  nor  the  Cortes  have 
yet  made  any  communication  to  us.  I suspect  O'Daly  owes  his  disaster  to 
the  idea,  on  which  a Spanish  general  always  acts,  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
his  enemy  off.  In  the  endeavour  to  get  rouud  Bessiere,  lie  so  weakened  him- 
self that  the  attack  upon  which  he  imprudently  ventured  did  not  last  five 
minutes,  and  in  the  evening  Bcssiere  turned  rouud  and  beat  the  Empecinado 
almost  as  easily  and  with  greater  loss  in  muertos  y heridos,  among  whom 
are  a good  many  of  the  Madrid  militia.  I am  assured  that  Abisbal,  who 
was  last  night  driven  out  of  Guadalaxara,  having  the  day  before  only  taken 
the  command  from  O’Daly,  has  not  now  above  800  men,  including  cavalry, 
under  his  command.  IIo  is  either  at  Alcala  or  at  the  Veuta  de  Mecco. 
Yet  it  is  not  expected  that  B&siere  will  come  further. 

The  Cortes  have  to-day  authorised  the  government  to  employ  “ cn 
servicio  activo”  the  Council  of  State,  and  Ballasteros  is,  I believe,  to  have 
the  command  here.  I should  not  be  surprised  if  we  were  to  have  a change 
of  ministers  in  a few  days.  Their  warmest  friends  were  abusing  them 
pretty  roundly  this  morning. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRov  Somerset. 


The  lion.  Frederick  Lctmh  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Paris,  27th  Jan.  1823. 

I thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  Duke,  for  your  kind  letter.  The 
reports  about  the  French  army  have  diminished,  but  the  appiroach  to  war 
is  rapid,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  inevitable  unless  our  interference  pre- 
vent it. 

The  real  active  promoters  of  it  are  ten  or  fifteen  people,  who  surround 
Monsieur,  who  employ  his  name  with  the  Deputies,  and  by  means  of  their 
piower  iu  the  Chambers  urge  the  ministers  further  than  they  are  disposed 
to  go.  . 

The  war  is  neither  the  work  of  the  government  nor  of  the  nation,  hut  of 
this  court  party ; aud  to  prevent  it  this  court  piarty  must  be  acted  upxm. 

It  has  already  shown  itself  to  bo  inaccessible  to  reason  j if  anything  can 
move  it  it  will  be  fear. 

The  exaltation  in  it  has  greatly  increased  from  the  idea  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Spaniards.  A march  to  the  Ebro  is  looked  upon  as  a party  of 
pleasure,  and  the  j'lan  at  present  is,  when  the  Due  d’Angouleme  arrives  on 
the  frontier,  to  recognise  the  Regency,  adding  to  it  some  fresh  members, 
collecting  round  it  a mock  Cortes,  and  accrediting  to  it  as  Commissary 
Jules  de  Polignac,  who  pirefere  this  employment  to  the  Embassy  in 
Ixmdon. 
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The  Due  d’Angouleme  is  averse  to  the  war,  but  acts  from  obedience  to 
the  King. 

The  King  is  supposed  to  desire  peace,  but  he  is  full  of  prejudices,  which 
increase  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it,  and  is  not  active  enough  to  take  a 
decisive  part. 

In  this  way  a few  individuals,  whose  names  are  hardly  known,  are 
deciding  the  fate  of  France  and  of  Europe.  Among  them  are  Jules  de 
Polignac,  Baron  de  Bruges,  Vitrolles,  l’Arcbdv&jue  do  Paris;  probably  you 
know  many  more  of  them. 

It  remains  to  see  in  what  way  England  can  efficaciously  interfere.  I 
look  upon  an  interference  through  the  ministers  as  hardly  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  If  the  action  of  the  war  party  is  not  diminished,  the 
ministers  must  either  advance  towards  war,  or  yield  their  places  to  new 
men. 

The  only  efficacious  step  I can  contemplate  is  a letter  from  our  King  to 
the  King  of  France,  stating  his  anxious  wish  for  jieace,  and  his  hope  that  a 
contest  may  be  avoided,  which  would  open  the  door  to  new  revolutions, 
and  might  place  him  in  the  unnatural  state  of  being  opposed  to  a Sovereign 
with  whom  he  had  made  common  cause  for  thirty  years,  and  whose 
interests  he  always  regarded  as  his  own. 

If  such  a letter  could  be  brought  by  some  man  of  great  name  and 
services,  who  would  be  in  immediate  relations  with  the  King  and  with 
Monsieur,  I think  a disposition  for  peace  might  be  created  in  the  war  party, 
arising  from  fear,  and  I look  to  no  other  motive  as  now  adequate. 

To  enable  the  French  government  to  retreat  with  honour,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  S[»niards  should  make  some  concessions.  But  I should  be  sorry 
to  see  concessions  offered  until  a fear  of  war  has  been  created  here,  they 
would  only  tend  at  present  to  increased  pretensions. 

In  the  state  of  things  I contemplate  use  might  again  be  made  of  Mctter- 
nich.  He  docs  not  wish  for  war,  and  it  would  be  just  a trick  in  his  way  to 
pretend  to  act  still  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  yet  to  assist  us  under- 
hand to  maintain  peace. 

The  march  of  the  Guards  to  the  frontier  requires  forty-four  days,  so  we 
may  calculate  what  time  we  have  to  operate  in. 

I expect  that  the  departure  of  the  Guards  and  the  debates  in  tho  Cham- 
bers may  create  some  slight  alarm  as  to  the  effects  of  tho  war,  but  the  real 
fear  can  only  como  from  England.  Already  there  is  a check  to  industry. 
Workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employ  in  almost  every  trade  in  Paris.  But 
it  is  felt  that  a war  with  England  would  be  the  annihilation  of  credit.,  the 
loss  of  all  capital  employed  in  commerce,  and  the  diminution  of  the  value 
of  all  enterprises  and  property  whatever. 

Whether  tho  Court  would  have  courage  to  face  such  a prospect  you  can 
judge  better  than  I.  The  nation  certainly  regards  it  with  the  greatest 
apprehension. 

Not  venturing  to  write  to  you  again  without  having  heard  from  you,  and 
being  strongly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  I state,  I have  sent  a note  of 
it  to  Mr.  Canning  through  a hand  which  may  get  it  a more  favourable 
reception  than  if  it  came  from  me. 

The  whole  r^uumd  of  my  opinions  may  be  shortly  stated.  That  the 
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danger  of  war  arises  not  from  the  government,  but  from  a part  of  the 
Court.  That  the  Court  cannot  be  acted  upon  except  by  fear. 

I believe  the  whole  question  to  be  yet  in  the  hands  of  England,  but 
without  her  efficacious  interference  I am  convinced  we  shall  have  war. 
Whether  you  think  with  me  or  not,  pray  don’t  mention  me,  and 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  most  faithfully  yours, 

F.  Lamb. 


The  Hon.  Frederick  Lamb  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Dear  Duke,  P»ri«,  28th  Jan.,  1823. 

I wrote  in  such  a hurry  yesterday  that  I am  afraid  I hardly  explained 
myself.  Your  view  of  the  march  of  this  affair  is  the  truth  itself,  but  it 
has  led  to  a state  of  things  very  different  from  what  it  was  when  you 
were  here.  • 

The  same  means  which  would  then  have  been  sufficient  would  not  be 
so  now. 

If  you  can  present  to  this  Court,  on  one  hand  concession  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  fear  of  our  taking  part,  you  may  yet  pre- 
serve peace.  The  best  mode  of  doing  this  would  be  your  arrival  with  a letter 
from  the  King.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  take  so  decided  a line  you 
must  expect  war.  The  language  of  Monsieur  is  that  be  regrets  it,  but  that 
it  is  inevitable.  The  clergy  urge  it  strongly,  they  somehow  connect  it  with 
the  interest  of  the  Church.  I happen  to  know  intimately  a great  friend  of 
M.  dc  la  Bourdonnaye.  He  is  disappointed  by  the  warlike  tone  of  the 
King’s  speech,  as  it  weakens  his  hope  of  overturning  M.  de  Villele.  I am 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  Villele  must  either  act  against  his  opinion, 
or  yield  his  situation. 

We  are  abused  on  all  sides  on  different  grounds,  yet  all  look  to  us,  and 
to  us  only,  for  peace.  The  wildest  only  of  the  Liblraux  and  of  the  Ultras 
rejoice  in  the  war. 

Langenau  writes  mo  word  that  Mcttemich  has  put  off  his  Gorman  pro- 
position in  the  Diet  till  the  middle  of  March.  I shall  therefore  linger  on 
here  as  long  as  they  will  let  roe,  it  is  full  of  interest. 

You  may  have  heard  that  it  turned  out  that  Canning  had  no  peusion  to 
give  me,  which  forces  me  to  hold  Francfort  a little  longer,  which  under  all 
circumstances  I detest.  I want  to  be  out  before  Lord  George  Bcntinck  is 
put  over  my  head. 

You  can  hardly  conceive  how  easy  these  people  have  como  to  regard 
the  war. 

Ever  yours, 

F.  Lamb. 
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Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Stanhope  Street,  28th  Jan.,  1823. 

I send  you  a * Gazette’  which  prohibits  the  exportation  of  arms,  &c.,  to 
Spain,  &c.  In  the  event  of  war  between  France  and  Spain,  upon  a prin- 
ciple of  neutrality,  we  must  cither  extend  the  prohibition  to  France  or 
revoke  it  in  favour  of  Spain,  &c.  This  order  you  will  see  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  but  under  the  provisions  of  the 
29  Geo.  II. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Bathubst. 


[Enclosure.] 

At  the  Court  at  Brighton,  the  15th  of  November,  1822,  present,  the  King’s 
Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Conncil. 

Whereas  the  time  limited  by  his  Majesty’s  Order  in  Council  of  the  18th 
of  May  last,  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gunpowder,  arms,  or  ammunition, 
to  the  places  therein  specified,  will  expiro  on  the  30th  day  of  this  instant 
November ; and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  prohibition  should  be 
continued  for  some  tirao  longor ; his  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council,  doth  hereby  order,  require,  prohibit,  and  command,  that  no 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  (except  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnnnce  for 
bis  Majesty's  service)  do,  at  any  time  during  the  spaco  of  six  months  (to  com- 
mence from  the  30th  day  of  this  instant  November),  presume  to  transport  any 
gunpowder  or  saltpetre,  or  any  sort  of  arms  or  ammunition,  to  any  port  or 
place  within  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  or  to  any  port  or  place  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  (except  to  any  ports  or  pluces  within  the  Struita  of  Gibraltar), 
or  in  tho  West  Indies,  or  on  any  part  of  the  continent  of  America  (except  to  a 
port  or  place,  or  ports  or  places  in  his  Majesty’s  territories  or  possessions  on  tho 
continent  of  North  America,  or  in  the  territories  of  tho  United  States  of 
America),  or  ship  or  lade  any  gunpowder  or  saltpetre,  or  any  sort  of  arms  or 
ammunition,  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  order  to  transporting  the  sume  into 
any  such  ports  or  pluces  within  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  or  into  any 
such  port  or  place  on  tho  coast  of  Africa  (except  as  above  excepted),  or  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  on  any  continent  of  America  (except  os  above  excepted',  with- 
out leave  or  permission  in  that  behalf  first  obtained  from  his  Majesty,  or  his 
Privy  Council,  upon  pain  of  incurring  and  suffering  tho  respective  forfeitures 
and  penalties  inflicted  by  an  Act,  passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  tho  reign 
o.'  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  intitulod  “ An  Act  to  empower  his 
Majesty  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  gunpowder,  or  any  sort  of  arms  or 
ammunition,  and  also  to  empower  his  Majesty  to  restrain  the  carrying  coastwise 
of  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  or  any  sort  of  arms  or  ammunition ; ” and  also  by  an 
Act,  passed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign,  cap.  2,  intituled 
“ An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  restrain  the  exportation  of  naval  stores,  and 
more  effectually  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  saltpotre,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
when  prohibited  by  Proclamation  of  Order  in  Council.” 

And  tho  Right  Honourable  tho  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
Treasury,  the  Commissioner  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Isird  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  Master-General  and 
the  rest  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Ordnnnce,  and  his  Mnjesty's  Secretary 
at  War,  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  as  to  them  may  respectively 
appertain. 

Jas.  Bvlleh. 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  Brighton,  1823. 

I enclose  you  a Memorandum  upon  the  only  subject  connected 
with  foreign  politics  on  which  the  King  spoke  to  me  yesterday. 
I don’t  think  I ever  saw  him  more  disturbed  than  he  was  on 
the  subject  of  the  Order  in  Council.  He  has  heard  that  the 
Spaniards  are  exporting  60,000  stand  of  arms,  and  he  thinks 
that  we  shall  be  accused  of  knowing  of  this  exportation,  and  of 
having  repealed  the  Order  in  Council  to  favour  it. 

He  desired  me  to  write  a Memorandum  of  what  had  passed 
between  us,  and  to  show  it  to  him  ; but  he  did  not  ask  to  see  it 
in  the  evening,  and  I did  not  tell  him  I had  written  it.  After 
he  had  retired  to  his  apartment  at  night  he  received  your  letter 
with  the  news  from  Madrid  of  the  19th,  given  by  Mr.  Cock. 

He  sent  for  me  immediately,  and  afterwards  for  Lord  Bathurst, 
and  was  very  much  annoyed  at  the  effect  of  Lord  Liverpool’s 
speech,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Cook’s  letter,  lie  entered  again  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Order  in  Council,  and  desired  we  should 
mention  to  you  his  anxiety  to  have  it  clearly  explained. 

I tried  again  the  reasoning  upon  the  analogy  between  the 
enactment  of  the  Enlistment  Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Order  in 
Council ; but  I don’t  think  he  was  so  satisfied  with  it  as  he  had 
been  in  the  morning.  I shall  be  in  town  for  the  Cabinet  to- 
morrow, as  will  Lord  Bathurst. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

, Wellington. 

MEMORANDUM  REGARDING  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL  PERMITTING 
EXPORTATION  OF  ARMS  TO  SPAIN. 

His  Majesty  expressed  to  me  his  anxiety  about  the  Order  in 
Council  permitting  the  export  of  arms  to  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
which,  combined  with  the  effect  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  speech  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  as  represented  in  Sir  W.  A ‘Court’s 
despatch,  was  calculated  to  mislead  the  Spaniards  in  respect  to 
the  intentions  of  this  country,  and  considering  the  vast  supply 
of  arms,  not  less  than  60,000  stand,  which  they  had  exported, 
it  was  likely  to  be  complained  of  by  France  as  a breach  of 
neutrality,  as  well  as  by  his  Majesty’s  Allies,  after  what  had 
passed  at  Verona. 
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His  Majesty  particularly  observed  that  the  Order  in  Council 
altered  our  position  relatively  to  the  two  contending  parties ; 
and  gave  to  one  of  them  (Spain)  an  advantage  which  she  did 
not  possess  when  the  discussions  between  the  two  powers  com- 
menced. 

I stated  to  his  Majesty  what  the  nature  of  our  proceedings 
had  been  in  1819  regarding  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill.  That 
we  were  at  that  period  neutral  in  the  contest  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  but  that  it  was  found  that  the  colonies  enjoyed  an 
advantage  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects.  The  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill  was  brought  in  then  to  render  his  Majesty’s 
neutrality  perfect,  and  by  depriving  one  party  of  an  advantage 
it  enjoyed  exclusively,  to  give  each  party  in  the  contest  equal 
advantages ; that  the  Order  in  Council  must  be  considered  in 
the  same  light,  and  must  be  justified  on  the  same  grounds  as 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  had  been. 

His  Majesty  approved  of  this  view  of  the  case,  and  particu- 
larly desired  that  I would  tell  Mr.  Canning  that  he  wished  that 
the  case  should  be  thus  explained  to  Spain,  as  well  as  to  France 
and  to  the  Allied  Courts.  He  wished  that  the  Spaniards  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  his  Majesty  did  not  intend  by  this 
Act  to  favour  their  cause,  or  to  do  more  than  render  his  neu- 
trality perfect  and  equal  to  both  parties,  and  that  it  should  be 
fully  explained  to  France  as  well  as  to  the  other  Allied  Courts 
in  the  same  terms. 

I asked  his  Majesty  if  he  had  seen  the  despatches  to  France 
and  Spain  upon  this  subject.  His  Majesty  said  he  had,  but 
that  he  did  not  think  either  of  them  explained  the  case  suffi- 
ciently. 

His  Majesty  expressed  his  wish  that  the  same  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Allied  Courts  in  a 
more  particular  manner  than  had  been  done  yet  to  the  deviation 
of  the  French  government  from  the  line  agreed  upon  with  the 
three  Allied  Courts  at  Verona,  as  well  in  principle  as  in  all  the 
details ; and  that  those  Courts  should  be  called  upon  to  unite  to 
bring  back  France  to  the  course  agreed  upon  ; and  that  those 
Courts  should  be  assured  that  his  Majesty  had  done  and  would 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  contest,  and  that  he 
had  observed  in  everything  the  most  strict  impartiality. 

W ELLINGTON. 
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L/frd  FitzRoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Puke,  Madrid,  29th  Jan.,  1823. 

i wrote  you  a few  lines  by  a French  ntfessemtcr  the  day  before  yesterday. 
We  have  Biuce  received  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the  “ facciosos  * on  Sace- 
dou  and  of  the  advance  of  Abisbal  to  Guadalaxara,  from  whence,  having 
formed  his  junction  with  Velasco,  who  has  come  from  Aragon  with  about 
1000  or  1200  men,  he  intended  to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

The  loss  of  the  Constitutionalists  has  been  pretty  considerable,  particu- 
larly in  disperses  and  prisioncros.  The  latter  I understand  amounted  to 
1200 ; but  they  have  been  allowed  to  return  home  and  have  been  kindly 
treated  whilst  in  the  hands  of  the  other  [arty.  Notwithstanding  the  small- 
ness of  the  force  which  the  government  were  able  to  collect  to  cover  Madrid, 
they  took  no  adequate  measures  to  supply  it  with  provisions,  and  I am 
assured  that  several  men  of  the  Empecinado’s  corps  absolutely  died  of 
hunger.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  the  militia  with  him,  who 
had  never  before  made  a march  or  quitted  Madrid,  and  therefore  fatigue  ns 
well  as  hunger  may  have  contributed  to  their  death. 

I understand  that  Iiallasteros  owes  his  ap|>ointment  to  the  distrust  which 
is  generally  entertained  of  Abisbal.  Iiallasteros  is  looked  upon  as  a Com- 
ntunero,  and  his  address  to  the  troops,  which  you  will  see  in  the  ‘ Espec- 
tador  ’ of  yesterday,  on  his  nomination,  would  show  that  he  still  wishes  that 
faction  to  consider  him  disposed  to  act  as  may  be  agreeablo  to  them.  I 
have  been  told,  however,  that  his  opinions  are  not  so  extravagant  as  they 
have  been  represented,  that  he  is  aware  of  the  objects  of  the  violent  Jaco- 
bins, and  that  in  the  actual  situation  in  which  the  country  is  now  placrd  he 
is  not  unlikely  to  side  with  those  who  desire  the  establishment  of  a good 
government.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  find  anybody  who  will  take  the  first 
step.  If  Bessicre’s  corps  had  jiersevcrid  and  had  moved  upon  Madrid,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Empecinado,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  could  have  met 
with  no  opposition,  the  Exaltados  would  hare  been  at  our  feet ; but  as  the 
danger  of  immediate  overthrow  diminishes,  the  reluctance  of  these  jatriots 
to  pronounce  an  opinion,  which  might  excite  a popular  feeling  against  them, 
prevents  them  from  taking  a step  which  can  alone  preserve  to  them  any 
l»rtion  of  the  present  constitution. 

The  King  has  lately  told  several  people  that  he  does  not  wish  to  return 
to  the  system  of  government  pursued  from  1814  to  1820 ; but  at  a -moment 
when  the  facciosos  have  been  so  successful  and  when  a French  army  of 
100,000  men  has  been  announced  to  him,  1 doubt  much  that  lie  is  sincere 
in  his  professions.  The  horror  in  which  he  is  held  is  universal ; and  1 find 
no  one,  however  dissatisfied  with  the  present  order  of  things  and  however 
convinced  that  a change  is  necessary,  who  is  disposed  to  revert  to  the  former 
system. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  members  of  the  Conseil  d’Etat  talk.  They  all 
speak  openly  of  the  necessity  of  a reform,  but  they  at  the  same  time  declare 
that  it  cannot  be  brought  about  by  them ; that  they  are  bound  by  their 
oath  to  originate  no  measure,  and  though  it  bo  true  that  the  Cortes  are 
equally  bound  to  propose  no  alteration  but  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  yet  as  that  assembly  is  conqiosed  dc  la  canaille,  of  men  without 
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honour  or  regard  for  their  oaths,  there  could  bo  no  occasion  for  them  to  be 
delicate  or  to  plead  the  solemn  engagement  which  they  have  contracted  to 
avoid  bringing  forward  such  modifications  as  the  present  moment  may 
render  necessary.  This  was  gravely  observed  to  me  by  a Conseiller  d'Etat 
whom  you  know,  and  who  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  you  with  a 
readiness  which  gives  me  pleasure. 

Alava  is  very  much  changed ; is  very  grave  and  unhappy  at  the  state  of 
his  country.  He  is  afraid,  too,  of  committing  himself ; but  I think  the  late 
disasters  which  the  government  troops  have  met  with  will  tend  to  open  his 
eyes  and  to  convince  him  that  something  must  be  done.  Not,  however, 
that  under  present  circumstances  he  will  take  a leading  part  himself,  and 
perhaps  considering  his  connection  with  us  it  is  as  well  that  he  should  not. 
He  may  be  more  useful  as  an  interm&liare. 

M.  de  La  Garde  has  asked  for  his  passports,  but  as  late  as  last  night  he 
bad  not  received  them.  The  ministers  I presume  did  not  wish  him  to 
depart  till  it  should  bo;  known  that  they  were  likely  to  repair  the  defeats 
their  troops  have  just  experienced.  He  has  given  Sir  William  A‘Court 
copies  of  the  two  despatches  which  I mentioned  to  you  in  my  last.  It  is 
evident  from  the  one  marked  confidential  that  war  is  the  object  of  the 
French  government.  If  it  were  otherwise  they  would  not  exact  as  a con- 
dition that  the  King  of  S|«in  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
army  and  meet  the  Due  d’Angouleme  on  the  banks  of  the  Ridnssoa.  M.  dc 
Chateaubriand  might  be  certain  that  such  n proposition  could  not  bo  com- 
plied with,  and  lie  could  have  advanced  it  solely  with  the  view  of  rendering 
war  more  certain.  The  insertion  of  my  name  and  Sir  W.  A ‘Court’s  in  this 
extraordinary  despatch  could  only  have  been  made  to  give  the  Spaniards 
an  idea  that  England  was  acting  in  concert  with  the  French  government. 
I have  omitted  to  say  that  Sir  W.  A'Court  will  send  copies  of  these  lajicrs 
to  Mr.  Canning  by  to-day’s  messenger. 

Tho  rumours  of  a change  of  ministry  continue.  What  the  moderate 
party  out  of  the  Cortes  hojie  for  is  the  return  to  administration  of  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  Moscoso,  &c.  San  Martin,  who  was  the  Xefe  Politico  of  Madrid 
on  the  7th  of  July,  is  n mau  of  more  character  than  any  of  them,  and  is  tho 
only  one  who  has  no  fear  of  clamour  or  a mob.  Rut  it  is  not  impossible 
that  if  these  ministers  were  to  resign  they  might  be  succeeded  by  those  who 
are  still  more  violent  than  themselves,  and 'then  we  should  only  go  from 
bad  to  worse.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  no  society  in  Madrid,  and  the 
dullness  of  tho  place  is  beyond  all  description. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRoy  Somerset. 

The  French  messenger  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter  not 
having  been  dis]iatched,  I send  the  letter  of  which  he  was  to  have  been  the 
bearer  with  this. 

10  at  night. 

La  Garde  has  not  yet  got  his  passports,  and  tho  Xefe  Politico  informs 
him  that  he  has  not  time  to  sign  them. 
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[ 284.] 


Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Pnvilion,  1st  Keb.,  1823. 

Liverpool  has  this  morning  received  a letter  from  Canning,  in  which  he 
says,  “ From  what  I have  heard  from  Paris  to-day,  I am  sure  that  the  pro- 
fession of  neutrality  is  much  too  large,  and  will  have  the  efTcct  of  ensuring 
war."  This  part  of  the  sjieech  is  therefore  to  be  considered  to-day.  As  you 
will  not  bo  able  to  attend  to-day,  I write  to  ensure  your  attendance  and 
that  of  Lord  Westmorland  to-morrow. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Bathurst. 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

Maresfleld,  1st  Feb.,  1823. 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  1 past  five  r.M. 

I have  received  your  note  of  this  morning,  and  write  by  the 
niesseuger  to  tell  you  that  I shall  certainly  be  in  town  to-morrow 
by  two  o’clock.  I have  shown  your  note  to  Lord  Westmorland, 
who  proposes  to  be  in  town  likewise  at  that  hour. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Note  from  Mr.  Can- king  to  Lord  Liverpool  at  Brighton. 

I earnestly  hope  that  you  remember  that  the  speech  is  liable  to  revision, 
and  that  you  will  not  have  given  any  copy  of  it  liefore  we  meet.  From 
what  I have  heard  from  Paris  to-day  1 am  sure  that  the  profession  of 
neutrality  is  much  too  large,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  ensuring  war. 

[The  speech  of  1823.  Mr.  Canning  had  it  altered  after  it  was  agreed  to 
in  Cabinet  and  read  and  approved  by  the  King.] 


To  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning 

Loudon,  3rd  Feb.,  1823. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  At  night. 

I return  your  letter,  which  I had  in  my  pocket  to  give  you  at 
the  Cabinet,  but  I forgot  it.  I have  since  kept  it  locked  up. 

I wish  you  would  reconsider  the  last  paragraphs  of  your 
despatch  respecting  neutrality.  Why  should  you  account  to 
the  French  government  for  the  omission  of  the  word  in  the 
speech  ? May  not  the  French  government  consider  this  com- 
plaisance on  your  part  in  a different  light  from  that  in  which 
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you  intend  it ; or  at  all  events  so  represent  it  ? They  would 
say,  lie  directs  his  Ambassador  to  state  to  us  the  reason  why 
the  word  Neutrality  is  not  mentioned.  They  mean  then  to  be 
neutral.  If  not,  why  should  they  say  anything  on  the  subject? 
I here  suppose  that  our  neutrality  (which  I admit  is  desirable 
to  them)  is  what  induces  them  to  go  to  war ; and  that  the 
certainty  of  our  active  interference  in  favour  of  Spain  would 
stop  them  in  their  career,  which  I really  believe  it  would  not. 

But  I’ll  now  put  the  case  the  other  way,  and  suppose  that 
they  take  alarm  at  the  paragraphs  in  your  despatch,  and  that  it 
is  whispered  at  Paris,  as  it  certainly  will  be,  that  you  have 
hinted  that  we  shall  not  remain  neutral.  Are  you  not  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences  here  of  the  cmUrccoup  of  suqIi  a 
report  from  Paris?  Putting  out  of  the  question  the  immense 
losses  to  individuals  from  the  fall  of  the*  funds,  might  we  not 
find  the  country  unmanageable  upon  the  question  of  war  or 
peace,  if  it  was  discovered  that  the  government  doubted  whether 
it  should  remain  neutral  ? 

I think  we  stand  on  admirable  ground  in  the  speech ; and 
your  despatch  is  perfect  without  the  last  paragraphs,  which  are 
at  least  not  necessary  for  the  discussion  of  your  subject. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

VV  ELLINGTON. 


The  Right  TInn.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Mv  DEAR  Duke  OF  Wellington.  Gloucester  Lodge,  4th  Feb.,  1823. 

A few  minutes  before  I received  yonr  letter  this  morning  1 had  received 
a despatch  from  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  which  had  induced  me  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  separate  that  j«rt  of  my  despatch  of 
yesterday,  to  which  your  letter  refers,  from  the  preceding  part.  Your  letter 
determined  me  to  do  so. 

Since  that  Marccllus  has  been  with  me,  and  has  asked  “ whether  neutrality 
was  to  be  announced  in  the  speech  ? ’’ 

This  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Sir  C.  Stuart  on  that 
subject,  in  the  way  of  explanation , which  I hope  may  have  all  the  good 
effect  and  none  of  the  ill  that  might  have  followed  from  a gratuitous  bringing 
forward  of  the  subject. 

If  you  could  call  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  your  way  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
I should  be  glad  to  show  you  what  I have  written.  I shall  be  there  at 
four. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 
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Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Lord,  Madrid,  9th  Feb.,  1823. 

I enclose  the  * Patriots  ’ of  yesterday  and  the  4 Zurriago  ’ of  the  day  before, 
both  of  which  contain  violent  attacks  on  the  present  ministers.  The  first 
was  the  paper  in  which  were  published  the  debates  of  the  Laudaburcans 
Society ; the  latter  has  been  considered  as  the  most  violent  of  the  periodical 
publications.  The  article  to  which  1 wish  to  draw  your  attention  is  curious, 
inasmuch  as  the  dislike  which  it  expresses  of  the  present  ministers  is 
grounded  on  the  circumstance  of  their  being  freemasons ; and  it  is  supposed 
hero  by  the  friends  of  the  government  that  such  an  objection  will  have  great 
weight;  more  particularly  as  it  is  stated  that  they, as  being  freemasons,  are 
excommunicated.  Ballasteros,  too,  who  attributed  his  late  appointment  to 
the  command  in  Biscay  and  Navarro  to  an  intrigue  to  get  him  away  from 
Madrid,  is  strongly  incensed  against  the  present  administration,  and  has 
advised  the  King  to  dismiss  them.  The  King  has  assured  him  that  he 
would  very  readily  do  so  if  ho  could  bo  assured  of  support  in  the  Cortes ; 
but  that  without  that  he  amid  do  nothing,  although  ready  to  nominate  any 
persons  who  might  be  jointed  out  to  him  as  most  fit  for  employment. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  this  earnest  desire  among  the  “communeros” 
— for  such  the  Zurriagistas,  the  4 Patriota,’  and  Ballasteros,  may  be  con- 
sidered— to  get  rid  of  the  ministers,  proceeds  from  a knowledge  that  they 
will  take  no  step  to  bring  about  modifications  which  these  gentlemcu  aro 
aware  can  alone  save  them  from  receiving  the  law  from  the  French  army ; 
and  if  I am  right  in  this  supposition,  there  is  reason  to  hojie  that  the  war 
may  still  be  avoided.  If  the  “ communeros  ” were  once  to  declare  openly  for 
a revision  of  the  constitution,  they  would  be  supported  by  the  greater  jortion 
of  the  44  moderados,”  who  show  no  disposition  to  put  themselves  in  front  of 
the  battle,  although  they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  consequences  of  their 
entering  into  hostilities  with  France.  Tho  original  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion might,  indeed,  still  hold  back,  but  they  would  stand  almost  alone. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  press  is  still  in  a great  degree  in  the  hands 
of  the  “ Afrancesados?”  The  4 Diario  Nuevo  do  Madrid  ’ is  constantly  full 
of  articles  reflecting  on  the  British  government,  in  the  style  of  the  Imperial 
Moniteur , and  they  venture  in  this  town  to  sjieak  of  Bonaparte  as  “el 
admirable  guerrcro,"  “el  illustre  caudillo,”  and  they  are  not  stoned  for  it. 
Alava  is  much  pleased  with  your  letter.  lie  will  answer  it  by  the  first 
opportunity’. 

The  Royalist  forces  have  evacuated  the  Seo  de  Urgel,  which  has  been 
taken  jiossession  of  by  Nuna’s  troops.  Bessiere’s  corjis  remains  at  Iluete, 
which  he  has  been  for  some  days  employed  in  fortifying,  and  Abisbal  is 
looking  at  him  and  is  doing  nothing.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  say 
that  Abisbal  is  playing  a double  game,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  he  is 
held  in  such  general  distrust,  tho  government  have  nominated  him  to  the 
charge  of  the  1st  district,  which  wilLgivc  him  the  command  of  Madrid. 
The  4 Exjicctador,’  which  is  now  edited  by  Infante,  a member  of  the  Cortes, 
but  is  generally  looked  uj»n  as  M.  do  San  Miguel’s  pajxtr,  contained,  in 
some  observations  on  the  King  of  France’s  sjreech,  in  its  number  of 
Wednesday  last,  the  most  indecent  attack  on  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  |>cn.  I inclose  the  ittjrer  of  that  day,  and  you 
will  observe  that  the  Bourbons  arc  there  spoken  of  as  44  rancia,  caduca,  y 
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disonante  con  la  iluitracion  del  siglo."  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
King  can  have  much  confidence  in  ministers  who  speak  of  him  and  his 
family  in  such  terms.  The  government  were  absolutely  forced  to  shut  up 
the  Laudaburcana.  How  do  you  think  they  accomplished  so  desirable  an 
object  ? By  getting  an  architect  to  declare  that  the  building  in  which  the 
meetings  were  held  was  in  a dangerous  state.  The  xefe  politico  who  hit 
upon  so  notable  an  expedient  is  no  other  than  the  guerilla  whom  we  found 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  1812,  under  the  name  of  “ El  Medico,"  and  to 
whom  you  gavo  a sword,  which  he  still  has.  He  himself  I believe  belonged 
to  the  society.  The  weakness  of  the  government  in  this  affair  is  unpardon- 
able, for  the  Cortes  in  general  were  so  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
allowing  the  club  to  continue  open,  that  they  proposed  to  the  government 
to  bring  the  question  before  them  (the  Extraordinary  Cortes  not  having  tho 
power  to  originate  any  motion),  expressing  a determination  to  support  the 
measure  they  should  recommend  with  a view  to  get  rid  of  such  a nuisance. 
The  ministers,  however,  preferred  the  remedy  of  “ El  Medico." 

Arguelles  has  received  a letter  from  Lord  Holland,  in  which  I understand 
he  urges  him  to  continue  to  resist  all  propositions  for  reform,  although  he 
(Lord  H.)  adheres  to  his  former  opinions  of  the  badness  of  tho  constitution. 
This  would  be  good  advice  if  Spain  had  withal  to  oppose  a French  army 
and  if  the  war  were  to  be  carried  on  in  another  country  ; but  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  they  engage  in  the  contest  without  either  army  or 
resources,  such  a suggestion  is  cruel  and  may  do  much  harm,  particularly 
as  addressed  to  a doctrinaire,  who  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  consent  to 
an  alteration  of  a system  established  by  his  influence.  1 am  told  that  the 
letter  is  shown  about. 

This  town  is  very  quiet,  and  with  a little  management  might  easily  be 
kept  in  order  under  any  circumstances.  I suspect  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  militia  under  the  Empccinado  have  had  the  effect  of  convincing  them 
and  their  families  that  war  is  no  joke,  and  that  if  they  engage  in  it  they 
may  be  required  to  do  more  than  parade  about  the  streets  in  uniform  singing 
patriotic  songs.  The  government  is  openly  blamed  for  exposing  “ dcs  pi; res 
de  famille  ” to  such  hardships  and  dangers,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  militia  should  be  demanded  to  do  only  the  city  duty  and  maintain  order 
there.  The  opponents,  however,  of  the  present  system,  and  particularly 
the  grandees,  affirm  that  the  militia  will  act  under  the  orders  of  the  ayunta- 
miento  to  oppose  the  King’s  departure.  Such  an  opposition,  however,  must 
depend  on  the  number  of  regular  troops  which  can  bo  assembled  here  to 
cover  that  operation. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRoy  Somerset. 


MEMORANDUM  NO.  1.  TO  MR.  CANNING,  ON  THE  NECESSITY  [ 285.] 
OP  HIS  PURSUING  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  THE  LINE 
CHALKED  OUT  IN  THE  KING’S  SPEECH. 

10th  Fob.,  1S23. 

Mr.  Canning  is  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  every  word  that  will  drop  from  him  will  be 
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scrutinized  and  weighed  with  the  utmost  nicety,  particularly  in 
regard  to  our  foreign  policy,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad. 

Conclusions  will  be  drawn  respecting  the  future  views  and 
intentions  of  the  government  regarding  peace  or  war  from  what 
he  will  say,  and  every  man  will  be  prepared  to  construe  the 
King’s  speech  .accordingly. 

I earnestly  recommend  to  him  to  confine  himself  in  respect 
to  the  future  to  what  was  put  into  the  King’s  speech.  Every 
day’s  experience  shows  that  this  speech  was  satisfactory  to  the 
country,  and  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  well-thinking 
people  that  our  |>eace  should  be  preserved,  if  possible. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  language  of  the  Speech  in  the 
mouth  of  the  minister  is  the  best  calculated  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  listen  to  reason.  It  is  from  them  that  we  must 
obtain  concessions  which  may  preserve  their  peace  with  France. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  language  held  by  the  minister 
in  Parliament  will  induce  the  French  government  to  recede. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  I really  believe  that  the  wish  of 
the  soberrainded  and  reasonable  people  in  the  country  is  that 
we  should  remain  at  peace  if  it  should  be  possible,  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  would  be  yery  difficult  to  rouse  the  country  to 
war,  if  war  should  be  necessary. 

It  is  not  necessary,  then,  prematurely  to  deviate  from  the 
line  adopted  in  the  King’s  Speech. 

To  all  this  I have  to  add  that  I am  certain  that  it  would 
distress  the  King  if  he  were  to  see  that  his  minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons  held  a language  more  warlike  than  he  had 
sanctioned  in  his  speech.  So  far  in  respect  to  the  future. 

In  respect  to  the  past,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  much 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Allies  in  every  part  of  their  conduct 
respecting  the  affair  of  the  day. 

But  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Allies  have  behaved  well 
or  ill,  but  whether  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Commons  can  impeach  their  conduct ; nay,  more,  whether  if 
that  conduct  is  impeached,  he  can  avoid  so  far  to  defend  them 
as  to  remind  the  House  of  their  former  services  and  of  the 
friendly  relations  still  existing  between  this  country  and  them, 
notwithstanding  their  recent  conduct 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  paragraph  upon  this  subject 
was  put  in  the  Speech  by  the  King’s  desire,  and  if  the  Allied 
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Sovereigns  should  be  left  without  something  being  said  in  their 
favour  the  King  will  not  be  pleased. 

It  must  be  our  policy  not  to  offend  these  Sovereigns.  We 
must  wish  and  endeavour  to  remain  at  peace  with  them,  and, 
remaining  at  peace,  we  must  desire  and  endeavour  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  them.  In  proportion  as  we  are  upon  good 
terms  with  them,  we  may  hope  that  we  shall  influence  their 
conduct  in  the  expected  contest  between  France  and  Spain ; 
and  that  at  all  events  the  best  mode  of  alleviating  the  evil 
which  must  be  the  consequence  of  a successful  result  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  France  will  be  to  prevail  upon  the  Powers 
of  the  Continent  hereafter  to  join  with  us  to  prevent  France 
from  profiting  by  that  result  by  obtaining  objects  of  French  or 
family  ambition. 

If  we  allow  the  Sovereigns,  our  Allies,  to  be  abused,  and  say 
nothing  in  their  favour — much  more  if  we  join  in  such  abuse 
ourselves — we  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall  excite  the  enmity 
of  at  least  the  most  powerful  of  them,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  that  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  of  doing  us  an  injury ; and 
that  on  the  contrary,  a word  said  in  his  favour  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  which  after  all  is  due  to  him  and  to  every  Sove- 
reign at  peace  with  his  Majesty,  when  he  is  run  down  by  the 
Opposition  in  Parliament,  will  do  more  good,  and  will  tend  more 
to  reconcile  him  to  this  country  and  to  revive  confidence,  than 
anything  that  could  be  done. 

I have  one  more  observation  to  make,  and  that  is  that,  in 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Italy  the  Austrians  deserve  our  praise, 
and  most  particularly  in  respect  to  those  of  Piedmont,  in  which 
we  did  interfere  and  successfully. 

Wellington. 


MEMORANDUM  NO.  2.  TO  MR.  CANNING  — CONSIDERATION  [ 286.  ] 
OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  GOING  TO  WAR,  AND  OF  THE 
MODE  OF  CONDUCTING  THAT  WAR. 


10th  Feb,  1823. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  is  very  important,  and  I don’t 
think  has  yet  been  looked  at  in  all  its  bearings.  I see  that 
maritime  war  alone  is  thought  of ; but  very  little  consideration 
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will  show  that  unless  we  aliandon  our  position  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  that  is  impossible. 

I’ll  first  see  who  will  be  our  enemies,  in  ease  we  should  enter 
into  the  war,  whether  only  with  ships  or  as  a maritime  and 
military  Power.  Secondly,  what  are  the  points  we  have  to 
defend  or  to  nbandon  in  either  case. 

We  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  first  shot  we  may  fire,  whether 
at  sea  or  on  shore,  will  bring  upon  us  declarations  of  war  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  even  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  their  allies  and  dependents.  This  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  what  passed  at  Verona,  and  we 
should  deceive  ourselves  if  we  do  not  reckon  upon  this  con- 
sequence. 

We  are  bound  by  treaty  to  defend  the  Netherlands  and 
Portugal ; and  Hanover  has  a natural  claim  upon  us  which  we 
should  find  the  present  King  less  disposed  to  abandon  than  the 
late  King  his  father  was. 

But  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  even  if  the  King  of  France 
were  disposed  to  allow  us  to  thwart  his  measures  in  Spain 
by  our  operations  at  sea,  and  to  refrain  from  diverting  our 
attention  from  that  element  on  which  we  have  the  undoubted 
superiority  to  the  other  on  which  the  result  may  be  more 
doubtful,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  other  Continental  Sove- 
reigns will  be  disposed  to  be  equally  moderate. 

Hanover  will  be  seized  by  the  King  of  Prussia ; the  Sovereign 
of  the  Netherlands  will  be  obliged  either  to  declare  war  against 
us  and  to  join  what  is  already  called  the  Continental  Alliance, 
or  to  abandon  his  dominions ; and  Portugal,  equally  with  Spain, 
will  be  occupied  by  a French  army.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake 
to  suppose  that  if  we  enter  into  this  or  any  war  we  can  do  it  by 
halves,  or  confine  our  operations  to  one  branch  of  our  military 
power  and  resource.  We  must  deploy  our  whole  force  by  land 
as  well  as  by  sea,  and,  after  all,  we  shall  scarcely  have  enough 
to  defend  all  that  we  are  bound  to  protect. 

If  we  omit  to  do  so,  whatever  may  be  our  maritime  successes, 
we  shall  only  come  out  of  the  war  disgraced,  and  with  the  loss 
not  only  of  Spain  but  of  every  other  ally  and  possession  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

For  this  reason  it  was  that  I lately  recommended  that  before 
we  should  express  anything  like  a menace  or  ill-temper  upon 
the  occupation  of  Sjwiin  by  French  troops  we  should  consult  our 
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Allies,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in  particular.  But 
there  is  another  view  of  this  case,  to  which  I beg  to  draw 
attention. 

Supposing  that  we  could,  without  loss  or  inconvenience, 
operate  by  sea  only,  what  good  could  we  do  to  Spain  in  her 
critical  circumstances  by  such  operations? 

We  might  render  difficult  the  siege  of  Barcelona  and  of  other 
places  on  the  coasts  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  but  not  imprac- 
ticable, as  the  events  of  the  late  war  show ; and  we  should 
render  impracticable  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  at  least  if  the  Spaniards 
would  fortify  and  defend  the  Isla  de  Leon  with  the  same  skill 
and  valour  as  both  were  done  for  them  in  the  late  war  by  our 
officers  and  troops. 

But,  in  respect  to  the  latter  object,  as  it  would  be  certain 
that  the  French  would  not  undertake  it  if  they  knew  that  we 
intended  to  keep  open  the  port,  and  considering  the  advantage 
which  the  Spaniards  will  derive  from  their  carrying  their  opera- 
tions to  such  a distance,  I am  not  quite  certain  that  we  should 
not  do  them  more  harm  than  good  by  any  measure  which 
should  induce  the  French  government  to  abandon  that  enter- 
prise. Thus,  then,  we  should  enter  upon  this  war  with  a cer- 
tainty of  the  loss  of  Hanover  and  of  Portugal,  and  of  the 
alliance  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ; and  with  the  equal 
certainty  of  doing  no  service  to  Spain  excepting  the  doubtful 
one  of  preventing  the  French  government  from  attacking 
Cadiz. 

I leave  out  of  the  question  all  consideration  of  operations 
upon  the  French  colonies.  I believe  it  is  admitted  that  no 
additional  colony  would  be  of  any  use  to  us,  and  1 know  that 
the  French  government  are  very  doubtful  whether  the  possession 
of  any  colony  is  advantageous  to  them.  I likewise  leave  out  of 
the  question  all  consideration  of  the  part  the  United  States 
would  take  in  this  war,  though  L think  that  not  doubtful. 

Wellington. 


The  Right  linn.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Mr  df.au  Duke  of  Wellington,  Colcheter,  Tuesday,  llth  Keb.,  1823. 

I thank  you  for  the  communication  of  Lord  F.  Somerset's  letters 
(whicli  I return),  hut  still  more  for  the  letter  and  memoranda,  which  I 
have  received- from  you  at  the  same  time. 

VOL.  II.  d 
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I am  indeed  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  you  for  the  beginning  of  that 
letter,  from  which  it  appears  that  you  would  not  have  spoken  to  me  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Memoranda  if  I had  not  invited  you  to  do  so.  Now  this  is 
not  according  to  our  compact.  I hope  you  will  never  stand  upon  such 
ceremony  again.  Be  assured  that  no  suggestion  of  yours  can  ever  be  other- 
wise than  most  welcome  to  me ; that  if  1 do  not  always  ask  for  them,  it  is 
only  because  the  current  business  of  every  day  so  fully  occupies  and  over- 
flows the  day,  that  I have  seldom  a moment  for  seeking  communication, 
but  that  I rely  upon  your  offering  it ; and,  if  I had  not  had  that  reliance, 
should  have  hesitated  much  more  than  I did  to  undertake  an  office  so  full 
of  difficulty,  at  a moment  so  critical  as  the  present. 

Pray  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  this  assurance  once  for  all ; and 
believe  me 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Gf.orok  Canning. 

Could  you  call  at  the  Foreign  Office  to-morrow  ? 


Lord  FUzRoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  Lord,  Madrid,  13th  Feb.,  1823. 

A very  important  communication  was  made  to  the  Cortes  yesterday  by 
the  government,  which  you  will  see  in  the  enclosed  [>aper  of  this  day.  It 
was  referred  to  a committee  which  reported  iqion  it  to-day.  The  report 
goes  to  recommend  to  the  Cortes  that  authority  should  be  given  to  remove 
the  government,  t.  e.  the  King,  Cortes,  &c.,  from  hence,  provided  such  a 
measure  should  be  necessary  betweeu  this  time  and  the  1st  of  March, 
when  the  ordinary  Cortes  assemble  as  a matter  of  course,  thus  limiting 
the  power  to  that  period,  when,  if  the  necessity  shall  not  previously  have 
warranted  the  transfer  of  the  government  to  some  other  place,  another 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Cortes.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
to  be  discussed  to-morrow.  A military  council  is  to  decide  upon  the  town 
at  which  the  government  is  to  be  established. 

Several  of  the  most  violent  of  the  deputies  are  opposed  to  the  King’s 
removal,  and  from  what  I have  heard  to-day,  I should  say  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  or  not  the  recommendation  of  the  commission  will  be  complied 
with.  Canga  would  not  attend  it,  though  you  will  observe  that  he  is 
one  of  the  members  nominated  to  the  committee.  The  grandees  and  the 
inhabitants  in  general  are  averse  to  the  King's  departure,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  there  may  be  a little  row  to-morrow  if  from  the  course  of 
the  debate  it  should  appear  that  the  measure  is  likely  to  be  carried.  If  it 
should  lie  rejected,  those  who  are  in  favour  of  it  must  see  that  they  have 
only  to  choose  between  the  adoption  of  modifications  and  submission  to  the 
dictum  of  the  French. 

It  is,  therefore,  a very  interesting  movement.  Should  anything 
important  occur  Sir  William  will  send  off  another  messenger,  but  he  don’t 
like  to  detain  Mr.  Jackson  any  longer. 

The  King  repeats  his  assurance  of  his  readiness  to  follow  that  course 
which  shall  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  prosjicrity  of  the  country. 
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He  has  been  for  the  last  two  days  under  an  alarm  that  he  was  to  be  carried 
off  in  the  night.  The  public  manner  in  which  the  question  of  his  removal 
has  now  been  brought  under  consideration  must  tend  to  quiet  his  appre- 
hensions. It  is  said,  however,  that  the  present  mode  of  proceeding  has  been 
adopted  solely  because  the  government  found  it  impossible  to  get  him  off 
privately.  I rather  doubt  this  account. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRoy  Somerset. 


From  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset. 

[Extract.) 

Madrid,  14th  or  15th  Fob.,  1823. 

“ 1 don't  write  to  the  Duke  by  this  opportunity,  which  is  a chance  one.  You 
may  tell  him  that  the  Cortes  have  authorised  the  removal  of  the  King  and 
government  in  case  of  its  being  necessary,  after  a considerable  debate  in  which 
Arguelles  took  the  principal  [art,  but  that  several  who  are  looked  upon  as 
the  most  violent,  such  as  Ricgo,  Canga,  Bertran  de  Lis,  &c.,  opposed  the 
proposition.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Arguelles  mentioned  a general 
amnesty  as  a measure  which  would  be  expedient  at  the  present  moment. 
The  idea  was  well  received,  and  has  since  been  acted  upon  by  the  govern- 
ment to  a certain  extent,  as  they  have  proposed  to  the  Cortes  to  proclaim 
an  amnesty  to  those  now  actually  serving  against  them.  This  has  been 
referred  to  a committee,  whose  report  was  expected  to-day,  but  I have  not 
heard  what  the  nature  of  it  is,  or  if  indeed  it  was  made  to-day.  I hope 
the  operation  of  the  amnesty  will  be  extended  as  much  as  jossible,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  Guards,  who  were  implicated  in  the  affair  of  the 
7th  of  July,  may  be  included  in  it.  Bessiere  el  Faccioso  has  retired  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Siguenza  without  Buffering  at  all  from  the  pursuit  of 
Abisbal,  whose  troops  appeared  to  have  suffered  much  from  fatigue  and 
weather. 

“ The  extraordinary  Cortes  close  the  19th  ; the  ordinary  meet  the  1st  of 
March.  Since  writing  the  above  I have  learnt  that  the  amnesty  has  passed 
the  Cortes,  but  it  applies  only  to  the  * facciosos,’  and  is  not  extended  to 
those  already  in  prison.  This  is  a pity,  as  it  will  do  little  or  no  good.” 


The  lion.  Frederick  Lamb  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Paris,  17th  Feb.,  1823. 

You  may  like  to  hear  something  of  the  opinions  of  M.  de  la  Garde.  He 
holds  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish  nation  is  inactive  if  not  indifferent ; 
that  the  contest  lies  between  two  small  parties,  of  which  the  constitutional 
one  is  the  most  active  and  the  most  numerous ; that  the  march  of  a French 
army  to  Madrid  will  meet  with  very  little  opposition,  but  that  their 
remaining  there  would  expose  them  to  the  greatest  risks.  He  represents 
the  situation  to  be  a very  unpromising  one,  but  that  if  there  is  no  retreat- 
ing from  it,  at  least  the  military  operation  ought  to  be  made  as  short  as 
possible,  and  not  to  exceed  three  or  four  months.  These  opinions  have 
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increased  his  unpopularity  with  the  war  jarty  without  diminishing  their 
eagerness  for  war ; for  some  days  they  seemed  to  cast  a damp  over  those 
whose  opinions  are  less  exalted.  He  says  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  the 
King  of  Spain  to  enter  into  any  consideration  or  discussion  of  the  state  of 
affairs;  that  after  he,  M.  de  la  Garde,  had  ceased  to  sjieak  to  him, the  King’s 
regular  question  was,  “lass  Strangers  arriveront-ils  bientdt?”  and  that 
when  it  was  represented  to  him  that  their  arrival  might  compromise  his 
safety,  he  always  answered,  “ Oh,  je  n’ai  pas  jieur.”  La  Garde  will  not 
say  these?  things  to  me,  but  I am  as  sure  of  them  as  if  I had  heard  them 
from  himself.  I never  saw  a town  so  full  of  re|>orts  and  so  alive  to  them 
as  this  at  this  moment.  The  interest  it  takes  in  the  question  is  universal 
and  extreme,  and  the  general  feeling  is,  not  only  aversion  to  the  war,  but 
indignation  against  those  who  are  the  cause  of  it.  The  King’s  s[*ech  and 
laird  Liverpool's  were  felt  by  all,  except  the  war  party,  to  place  us  on  the 
best  ground  both  for  ourselves  and  for  France.  Lately  there  has  arisen 
among  the  friends  of  the  ministers  n feeling  that  we  have  not  acted  de 
bonne  fvi  in  our  attempts  to  obtain  concessions  from  Spain.  No  greater 
mistake  was  ever  made  than  the  not  communicating  Lord  FitzRoy's 
instructions ; it  has  not  only  deprived  us  of  the  good  effect  they  would 
have  produced,  and  of  the  strength  they  would  have  given  to  the  peace 
party,  but  it  has  laid  us  open  to  all  sorts  of  misrepresentation  and  suspicion 
as  to  the  object  of  his  mission. 

The  foyer  of  the  war  party  is  always  round  Monsieur.  The  only  possi- 
bility of  a retreat  lies  now  in  a change  of  ministry,  and  I see  no  probability 
of  it,  unless  for  the  worse,  still  less  any  means  of  contributing  to  it.  All 
that  could  be  done  by  showing  the  possibility  of  our  taking  part  has  been 
done  in  the  best  way  by  Lord  Liverpool's  speech. 

I enclose  General  Aurial's  order,  which  you  may  not  have  observed ; 
there  have  been  some  officers  broke  before,  but  this  is  the  first  time  1 have 
seen  a reason  Btated. 

Have  you  any  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  sort  of  declaration  of  neutrality 
in  the  Austrian  ‘Observer’?  Is  it  that  M.  de  Mcttemich  will  now  assist 
us  to  prevent  war  ? In  that  case  he  has  declared  himself  rather  late,  but  if 
he  were  in  earnest,  I should  not  even  now  despair.  But  I still  hold  that 
the  only  efficacious  mode  of  acting  is  directly  upon  the  King  himself ; not 
upon  Monsieur,  for  he  is  too  wild  upon  the  subject  to  be  converted  ; and  I 
am  equally  convinced  that  if  you  had  remained  here  we  should  have  had 
no  war.  The  abuse  of  us  for  not  obtaining  concessions  evidently  shows 
that  the  fear  of  war  has  increased  uj>on  some  of  the  ministers,  and  it  is 
only  to  the  fear  of  it  that  I look  for  the  last  hope ; but  unfortunately  the 
violence  of  the  public  discussions  and  declarations  and  their  action  and 
reaction  between  this  and  Madrid  nip  everything  in  the  bud.  To-morrow 
comes  a discussion  on  the  law  for  the  veterans,  and  if  it  takes  the  turn  1 
expect,  with  a violent  speech  from  Chateaubriand,  and  a warlike  one  from 
VillMe,  what  can  be  expected  but  increased  obstinacy  and  violence  in 
Spain?  I shall  attend  the  discussion,  and  write  to  you  if  there  is  anything 
worth  while. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Duke,  most  faithfully  yours, 

F.  La  un. 
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Lord  FitzRoy  Homersrt  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Lord,  Madrid,  20th  Feb.,  1823. 

The  King  dismissed  his  ministry  yesterday,  and  under  circumstances 
which  in  other  countries  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  take 
them  back  or  for  them  to  serve  him;  but  intimidation,  here  the  only 
powerful  weapon,  was  employed  last  night  to  shake  his  determination,  and 
he  has  submitted  to  recal  them  to  their  posts. 

It  is,  however,  desirable  that  you  should  know  the  causes  which  immediately 
led  to  their  removal,  although,  as  you  will  see  by  my  private  letter  of  yester- 
day to  Mr.  Canning,  the  King  had  already  in  contemplation  the  expediency 
of  changing  them.  The  night  before  last  the  ministers  waited  upon  his 
Majesty  in  order  to  point  out  to  him  the  propriety  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  removal  of  himself  and  his  family  and  the  government  from  Madrid. 
The  King  is  said  to  have  answered  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  that 
he  should  then  occupy  himself  with  that  question,  as  the  situation  of  aflairs 
was  not  so  critical  as  to  call  for  his  departure.  One  of  his  ministers,  I 
believe  Gallo,  observed  upon  this,  that  his  Majesty’s  dislike  or  unwilling- 
ness to  quit  Madrid  was  not  unknown ; but  that  the  government  bad 
decided  that  such  a step  was  necessary  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
nation,  and  that  the  members  of"  it  felt  they  were  strung  enough  to  oblige 
his  Majesty  to  go,  however  determined  his  objections  might  be.  This 
reply  irritated  the  King  extremely,  and  he  expressed  his  feelings  in  the 
most  violent  and  offensive  langunge.  He  told  them  that  the  government 
was  in  his  jicrson,  ami  not  in  theirs ; that  they  were  his  secretaries,  and  bound 
to  obey  his  orders,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  order  of  theirs  unless 
given  in  his  name  was  valid,  and  that  they  were  cowards;  and  then, 
making  use  of  the  following  phrases,  which  you  will  understand — “ Car — o ! 
car — o ! Tcngo  mas  cojones  que  lliOs ; tengo  hastantc  cojones  para 
comer  a todos  vosotros.  Fuera!  fuera,  car — o!”  he  dismissed  them  his 
presence. 

If  the  tone  and  manner  of  Gallo  were  as  is  described,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  have  excited  the  King's  displeasure  ; but  it  is  much  to  tie  lamented 
that  he  should  so  far  have  forgotten  what  he  owed  to  himself  and  his 
station  as  to  express  himself  in  such  coarse  and  vulgar  terms ; and  his 
friends  admit  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so.  Such  conduct,  and  the 
knowledge  that  in  a moment  of  difficulty  he  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
will  tend  to  make  it  almost  inqiossiblc  to  bring  about  any  changes  in  con- 
cert with  him. 

The  conversation  which  1 have  above  rclntcd  took  place  between  ten  and 
eleven  the  night  before  last,  and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  the  ministers 
appeared  again  at  the  door  of  the  King’s  apartment  with  the  intention  of 
tendering  their  resignations.  His  Majesty,  however,  refused  to  admit 
them ; and  yesterday  morning  they  were  equally  unfortunate,  every  attempt 
to  obtain  an  audience  having  failed.  As  it  was  necessary  that  the  Extra- 
ordinary Cortes  should  bo  closed,  they  were  consequently  obliged  to 
apiear  there  and  read  the  speech,  which  the  King,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
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had  objected  to  do  in  person.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  removed  by  a 
decree. 

The  vote  of  the  Cortes  of  the  preceding  day  having  deprived  the  King 
of  the  power  of  employing  the  Council  of  State,  he  had  nobody  at  hand  to 
compose  an  administration.  The  friends  of  the  ministry  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  there  being  no  government,  to  organise  a row, 
and  towards  night  they  succeeded  in  collecting  a crowd  of  about  500  ]>eople, 
who  appeared  before  the  Ayuntamiento  at  the  Palace,  some  of  them  cry- 
ing, “ Mueran  los  Borbones ! Muera  el  tirano  ! ” while  others  cried  “ V uclva 
el  ministerio ! ” It  was  the  poorest  attempt  at  a riot  that  I ever  saw,  and 
six  soldiers  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  dis[iersed  it.  Weak,  how- 
ever, as  the  effort  was,  it  was  sufficient  to  ovcroome  the  King’s  resolution, 
and  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  people  about  eleven  at  night.  The 
‘ Espectador  ’ of  to-day,  which  I enclose,  will  show  you  that  the  ministers 
profess  a determination  “a  no  cntrar  jamas  eu  transacioncs  contraries  al 
decoro  y a la  dignidad  national.” 

I also  enclose  the  petition,  or  rather  the  remonstrance,  of  the  Ayun- 
tamiento, addressed  to  the  King  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the 
miuisters. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  sittings  of  the  Cortes  have  never  been  closed 
till  yesterday  without  some  demonstration  of  public  feeling;  yesterday, 
however,  though  the  concourse  was  great,  though  the  galleries  were  filled, 
not  a voice  was  raised  in  their  praise,  not  a “ viva  ” was  heard,  and  the 
ministers  walked  through  the  crowd  in  their  uniforms  without  attracting 
the  least  notice.  Several  publications  have  lately  contained  articles  show- 
ing the  necessity  of  their  removal.  Indeed,  1 have  already  sent  you  two 
papers  on  that  very  subject.  The  efforts  therefore  that  were  last  night 
made  to  re-establish  them  must  havo  proceeded  either  from  their  personal 
friends  or  from  those  who  wish  to  degrade  the  King,  and  not  from  any 
general  feeling  in  their  favour. 

The  removal  of  the  ministers  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  dejection 
which  was  visible  among  the  supjiorters  of  the  present  system  yesterday. 
It  apia-ars  that  several  towns  in  La  Mancha,  such  as  Alcazar  do  San  Juan, 
Villa  Carlas,  and  Herencia,  have  declared  against  the  constitution;  that 
that  whole  province  is  in  so  unquiet  a state  that  a general  insurrection  may 
be  expected. 

The  Jefc  Politico  of  Guadalaxarn  writes  word  that  the  esprit  is  so  bad 
that  he  will  not  answer  for  his  district:  and  though  in  the  paper  of  to-day 
it  would  appear  that  Abisbal  has  had  some  success  at  Siguenza,  I believe 
it  will  prove  that  he  has  not  defeated  Bessiere,  but  that  the  latter  is  in  a 
condition  to  make  head  against  him.  A party  of  “ facciosos  ” have  likewise 
occupied  El  Molar,  a village  on  the  great  road  to  Burgos  seven  or  eight 
leagues  from  hence.  There  has  also  been  a riot  at  Colmenar  which  has 
rendered  necessary  the  disarming  the  militia  of  that  place.  Colmenar  is 
situated  near  the  great  road,  and  is  about  six  leagues  from  hence.  The 
militia  of  Madrid,  under  the  Jefc  Politico,  has  been  sent  there,  and  has 
occupied  the  town  in  order  that  a contribution  might  be  levied  upon  it. 
To  these  disturbances  may  be  added  a riot  at  Cadiz,  where  the  militia 
remained  a whole  day  under  arms  in  order  to  enforce  the  departure  of  a 
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regiment  which  was  not  esteemed  sufficiently  liberal.  The  Jefe  Politico 
was  there,  however,  firm,  and  the  militia  were  at  last  induced  to  quit  the 
position  they  had  taken  and  retire  to  their  homes. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  reports  respecting  the  in- 
surrection in  Galicia,  which  have  been  for  some  days  extremely  prevalent. 

I have,  however,  mentioned  enough  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  uneasiness 
and  discontent  is  not  confined  to  one  spot  or  one  district,  and  that  this  weak 
and  inefficient  government  have  quite  enough  upon  their  hands  without 
having  France  upon  them.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid 
Bessierc’s  corps  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
notwithstanding  the,  utmost  efforts  of  the  government;  and  Abisbal,  who 
has  never  been  able  to  muster  a force  of  4000  men,  complains  that  he  has 
been  frequently  without  provisions.  Such  is  the  foresight  of  these  ministers 
that  they  could  not  supply  even  a small  corps  which  was  posted  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  yet  they  talk  of  being  able 
to  cope  with  France. 

If  France  be  resisted  it  will  be  entirely  owing  to  the  people  themselves, 
and  in  no  degree  to  their  rulers.  But  the  gpirit  is  not  what  it  was  in 
1808,  and  it  differs  materially  in  one  class  of  persons.  I don’t  wish  to 
mention  it  officially,  but  I think  it  right  that  the  government  should  know 
that  the  invasion  of  the  country  and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  is  not 
looked  upon  by  the  grandees  and  the  higher  classes  as  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  continuance  of  the  present  system.  In  the  established 
order  of  things  they  feel  that  they  have  neither  power  nor  influence,  and 
that  their  property  is  insecure,  much  having  already  been  taken  from  them, 
and  the  compensation  which  they  were  taught  to  expect  having  been 
withheld.  They  arc  therefore,  although  unanimous  against  the  rc-csta- 
blishmcnt  of  absolute  power,  anxious  for  relief,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
may ; and  hence  it  is  that  they  hold  the  language  that  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  advance  of  the  French  army.  They  are  also  opposed  to  the 
King’s  removal,  from  a conviction  that  if  he  remains  till  the  French  arrive 
the  game  is  up.  The  personal  efforts  of  the  grandees  in  the  late  war  were 
perhaps  not  great,  but  they  set  a noble  example  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
by  abandoning  all  their  possessions  and  by  refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Joseph. 

In  my  letter  of  the  13th  I mentioned  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
the  government  from  hence  had  been  submitted  to  the  Cortes,  and  in  a 
letter  which  I wrote  two  days  ago  by  a Spanish  messenger,  I desired  that 
you  might  be  informed  of  the  result  of  the  debate  upon  the  report  of  the 
committee.  Argnelles'  speech,  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours,  showed 
anything  but  a dis[>osition  to  conciliate.  Though  addressed  to  the  passions 
it  was,  however,  but  coldly  received  by  the  galleries,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  enthusiasm  which  was  displayed  on  a former  occasion  had  wholly 
evaporated.  I am  quite  convinced  that  he  is  the  great,  if  not  the  only, 
obstacle  in  the  Cortes  to  any  amendment  in  the  constitution,  and  it  is 
because  he  finds  the  ministers  equally  disposed  to  resist  modifications,  that 
he  affords  them  his  support.  The  amnesty  which  he  recommended  in  his 
speech  was  afterwards  projiosed  by  the  government  and  adopted  by  the 
Cortes ; but  is  of  so  limited  a nature,  being  confined  only  to  the  “ facciosos  ” 
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now  in  arms,  that  I fear  it  will  be  productive  of  no  advantage.  We  were 
told  that  Arguelles,  who  was  President  of  the  Committee  to  which  the 
projet  of  the  government  was  referred,  was  so  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  thejneasurc,  that  he  would  extend  its  operations  and  include  everybody 
in  it,  except  perhaps  a few  bishops.  We  have,  however,  been  miserably 
disappointed,  and  the  officers  of  the  Guards,  about  whom  it  was  said  that 
there  could  no  difficulty,  have  not  been  affected  by  it. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  Address,  and  the  general  display  of 
feeling  in  England  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  cause,  will  not  tend  to  facili- 
tate the  adoption  of  any  arrangement  which  might  be  proposed  with  a view 
to  induce  France  to  stop  her  warlike  preparations. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRoy  Somerset. 


Lord  Fitzlioy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Madrid,  goth  Feb.,  1823.  Thursday  evening. 

This  evening  about  five  o’clock  Sir  William  A ‘Court  was  summoned  to 
the  Palace,  and  he  desired  me  to  accompany  him.  We  found  the  King 
sitting  up  in  bed,  having  a slight  attack  of  the  gout.  Very  little  passed  at 
the.  interview.  The  King’s  object  in  desiring  Sir  William  to  wait  upon 
him  being  to  inform  him  that  he  did  not  like  quitting  Madrid,  and  if  he 
did  leave  it  that  he  should  not  do  so  voluntarily  ; and  this  he  desired  Sir 
William  to  communicate  to  the  British  government.  Sir  William  assured 
him  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  accompany  his  Majesty,  and  should 
lie  ready  to  be  of  any  use  to  him  if  his  services  were  required.  This,  with 
a few  observations  on  the  tumult  of  last  night,  of  which  he  acquitted  the 
people  of  Madrid,  and  which  he  attributed  to  a faction  ; two  or  three  words 
about  the  ministry,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  “ bicn  grossicr,”  formed  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  ] lassed.  He  appeared  desirous  of  talking  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  indeed  remarked,  “ Elle  cst  mauvaise  la  constitution  j”  but  this 
topic  was  not  encouraged  hy  Sir  William,  who  merely  observed  that  it 
required  some  modification,  and  it  was  dropped. 

Before,  however,  we  took  our  leave,  Sir  William  informed  him  that  the 
French  government  now  only  required  some  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Council  of  State  and  the  fixing  the  qualification  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Cortes.  This  apparently  surprised  him. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

. FitzRoy  Somerset. 
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Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marthal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  Madrid,  20th  Feb.,  1823.  10  P.M. 

We  were  about  to  make  up  the  mail  when  Sir  William  A'Court  received 
the  following  im|>ortant  communication  : — 

Mr.  Bertran  de  Lis  desired  Mr.  O’Gorman  to  request  Sir  William  to 
defer  the  departure  of  his  courier  till  to-morrow.  That  the  Council  d’Etat, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Ayuntamicnto,  had  determined  to  recommend 
to  the  King  not  to  continue  the  present  ministers  in  office,  and  that  they 
were  occupied  in  selecting  persons  as  their  successors,  who  should  receive 
their  apiwintments  with  the  understanding  that  they  should,  through  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  endeavour  to  make  up  the  differences  of  this 
country  with  France.  Mr.  Bertran  de  Lis  added  that  he  hoped  to  have 
the  whole  business  arranged  by  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Sir  William  has  accordingly  decided  not  to  despatch  his  courier  to- 
night. 

Bertran  de  Lis  is  a most  extraordinary  man,  and  though  nobody  knows 
what  bis  real  principles  or  politics  are,  I believe  him  to  have  more  influence 
than  any  man  here.  He  is  brother  to  the  man  of  that  name  in  the  Cortes. 
He  is  a violent  communcro,  and  yet  be  concealed  several  officers  of  the 
Guards  in  his  house,  and  was  very  intimate  with  the  French  minister,  M. 
de  la  Garde,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  departure.  His  son  suffered  the 
punishment  of  death  at  Valencia  during  the  government  of  Elio,  and  yet 
he  has  never  ceased  to  have  constant  communication  with  tho  King,  and 
particularly  lately  he  has  had  frequent  interviews  with  his  Majesty.  1 
believe  he  may  bo  classed  under  the  head  of  “ grand  intriguant,”  with  a 
good  deal  of  talent.  I fancy  he  was  originally  a linker. 

If  he  makes  good  his  promises,  I will  not  fail  to  inform  you  by  this 
opportunity. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FjtzRot  Somerset. 


The  lion.  Freilerick  Lamb  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Mr  deJIr  Duke,  Paris,  20lh  Feb.,  1823. 

The  debate  I announced  in  tho  Deputies  has  been  put  off  till  Monday, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  reports  on  the  veterans  and  on  the 
100  millions  on  tho  same  day,  and  make  but  one  debate  on  this  great 
question.  Chateaubriand’s  speech  (I  hear  from  pretty  good  authority)  is 
to  contain  great  praise  of  the  conduct  of  England  and  particularly  of  Mr. 
Canning,  and  is  to  assume  that  the  operation  is  to  be  a French  one  exclu- 
sively. It  is  odd  that  l’ozzo  undertook  the  day  before  yesterday  a long 
conversation  with  me,  excul[«ting  himself  from  having  urged  on  this  state 
of  things,  lie  abused  VillMe  for  not  foreseeing  tho  consequences  of  his 
own  note  and  of  the  King’s  s)>ecch,  but  disclaimed  having  had  anything 
further  to  do  with  any  of  these  measures  than  foreseeing  what  they  led  to. 
He  assured  me  in  his  own  words,  “ que  jicrsonue  nc  voulait  plaies  et 
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bosses but  allowed  that,  in  the  state  things  were  in,  a military  opera- 
tion could  not  be  avoided.  In  the  course  of  the  day  I liad  been  told  that 
Pozzo  had  had  letters  from  Petersburg,  in  which  they  thought  that  the 
French  government  had  been  rather  in  a hurry.  I had  looked  upon  this 
as  mere  gossip,  but  mention  I’ozzo’s  language  to  you  for  the  chance  of  its 
throwing  light  on  anything  else.  If  the  bon  Dieu  would  send  us  but  a 
trifling  concession  from  Spain,  there  is  fear  enough  here  to  let  11s  out  of 
the  scrape,  if  not  there  are  the  materials  in  France  of  great  misfortunes. 
I only  hope  you  may  be  able  to  keep  us  out  of  it. 

Most  truly  yours, 

F.  La  mu. 

2 o'clock. 

The  town  is  full  of  reports  of  VillMe’s  defeat  and  downfall ; if  this  be 
true  all  chance  is  over,  lllacas  has  been  intriguing  for  his  post,  and  would 
very  likely  succeed  him. 


The  lion.  Frederick  Lamb  to  Field  Marthal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  1>UKE,  Paris,  21st  Feb.,  1823. 

I shall  make  no  excuses  for  writing  to  you  again  at  this  urgent  crisis. 
If  out  of  the  communications  from  Spain  yon  have  framed,  or  are  yet  able 
to  frame,  a distinct  proposition  to  bo  submitted  to  this  government  ]*ace 
may  yet  be  preserved  ; but  it  must  be  something  distinct,  and  the  com- 
munications seem  to  offer  the  means  of  doing  so. 

Modifications  of  the  constitution  to  be  freely  concerted  between  the  King 
and  the  Cortes  at  the  time  allowed  by  the  constitution,  and  amnesty 
might  be  the  groundwork  of  it. 

I have  engaged  Stuart  to  get  Chateaubriand  to  put  off  or  modify  his 
speech,  which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a declaration  of  war. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  system  cannot  be  changed  here  without  a 
victim ; it  is  evident  that  if  the  war  Bystem  prevails  it  will  be  Villblc, 
if  that  of  peace  and  negotiation  it  may  be  Chateaubriand,  and  our  govern- 
ment must  help  (if  necessary)  to  overthrow  him.  If  this  could  be  done, 
and  Laind  succeed  him,  the  cause  would  be  gained.  Pozzo  told  me  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  nothing ; that  th^govem- 
ment  could  carry  a majority  in  any  sense  it  pleased  : others  deny  this, 
but  I believe  Pozzo’s  opinion  to  be  the  true  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  at  this  moment  the  faint  glimmer  of  a way  out  of  these  difficulties, 
provided  it  is  ably  seized.  To  this  you  must  contribute  as  much  as 
possible.  Adieu,  my  dear  Duke.  I shall  go  in  six  days,  but  hope  to  he 
able  to  settle  in  England  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Believe  me  ever  yours, 

F.  Lauh. 

Does  not  the  state  of  opinion  in  England  afford  the  means  of  represent- 
ing to  this  government  the  danger  of  a war  with  us  as  imminent  without 
employing  it  as  a threat?  If  any  means  could  be  devised  of  procuring  for 
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Stuart  an  opportunity  of  a direct  conversation  with  the  King,  1 should 
think  it  an  advantage  and  an  appui  to  Villele,  who  in  all  these  transactions 
has  stood  very  much  alone  and  unsupported.  Might  not  also  an  offer  to 
procure  similar  modifications  in  Portugal  be  thrown  in?  If  the  French 
government  should  be  disposed  to  look  upon  this  as  a bonus,  of  which  1 
am  not  sure,  it  would  settle  the  whole  question,  which  in  any  other  way 
must  remain  imperfect.  These  modifications  seem  to  be  already  under- 
stood to  be,  in  the  Spanish  constitution,  the  creation  of  a second  chamber, 
and  the  absolute  veto.  I don’t  know  if  there  are  any  others,  nor  what 
would  be  the  corresponding  ones  in  Portugal,  but  even  if  we  should 
ultimately  fail  in  obtaining  them  entirely,  we  may  yet  save  time  and 
avert  in  the  end  this  frightful  war. 

5 o’clock. — I hear  that  Chateaubriand  will  not  assume  in  his  speech  that 
negotiations  are  at  an  end,  and  that  which  he  professes  would  content  him, 
if  his  phrases  and  eloquence  are  put  aside,  is  not  essentially  different  from 
what  the  Spaniard^  Beem  disposed  to  grant.  But  neither  this  government 
nor  that  of  Spain  will  come  forward  with  a proposition  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  it  beforehand.  It  remains,  then,  for  England,  on  the  data  which 
she  has,  to  frame  one  on  which  both  parties  may  by  her  weight,  powerfully 
exerted,  be  induced  to  ncgociate.  This  is  the  last  chance  I sec  ; were  you 
here  I should  think  it  a good  one.  If  anything  of  the  sort  is  tried  I would 
even  vet  communicate  FitzRoy’s  instructions. 

F.  L, 


Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Lord,  Madrid,  21at  Feb.,  1823.  5 p.m. 

No  arrangement  is  yet  made,  and  Sir  William,  having  plenty  of  mes- 
sengers here,  has  determined  not  to  detain  his  despatches  any  longer.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  ministers  will  be  removed.  Indeed,  they 
themselves  and  their  own  friends  sec  that,  after  the  scandal  of  the  night 
before  last,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  any  longer  in  the 
King’s  service.  The  arrangement  of  a new  ministry  is  a matter  of  no  small 
difficulty,  and  it  may  be  some  days  before  it  is  completed. 

The  communeros  had  drawn  up  a paper,  condemning  the  late  proceed- 
ings, to  which,  I understand,  above  2000  names  have  been  affixed. 

The  town  was  perfectly  quiet  last  night,  and  continues  so  to-day. 
Indeed,  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  might  easily  have  been  restored  on 
Wednesday  evening,  if  the  precautions  which  were  taken  last  night  had 
been  adopted  on  the  previous  evening. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRoy  Somerset. 
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Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  deab  Loud,  Madrid,  23rd  Feb.,  1823. 

No  administration  is  yet  formed,  and  I have  not  heard  that  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  towards  effecting  that  object.  Bertran  de  Lis  has 
sent  no  further  message  to  Sir  William  A’Court. 

The  friends  of  the  ministers  say  that,  when  the  latter  consented  to 
remain  in  office,  they  did  so  on  the  condition  that  the  King  should  permit 
the  preparations  for  the  removal  of  the  government  to  he  made ; but  that 
when  they,  on  the  21st  instant,  waited  u[>on  his  Majesty  to  urge  the  expe- 
diency of  his  no  longer  .delaying  to  sanction  that  measure,  he  informed 
them  that,  being  resolved  that  his  departure  should  not  be  his  own  act,  he 
hail  decided  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Council  of  State.  This  answer 
induced  Gasco,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  tender  hjs  resignation  yes- 
terday, and  I believe  it  will  be  accepted. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Council  of  State  have  been  deliberating  on  the 
subject,  and,  though  I believe  they  cither  have  or  will  recommend  that  the 
means  of  transport  for  the  King’s  journey  should  bo  held  in  readiness,  they 
have  shown  themselves  decidedly  hostile  to  his  dejartnre,  and  have" 
expressed  themselves  in  society  strongly  adverse  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand  the  ministers  have  been  in  daily  communication  with 
tho  permanent  deputation  of  the  Cortes,  where  the  unwillingness  of  the 
King  to  quit  tho  capital  and  the  disposition  evinced  by  tho  Council  of 
State  to  countenance  his  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  government  have 
excited  a good  deal  of  irritation  which  will  probably  display  itself  when 
the  Cortes  shall  open.  Unfortunately  the  evident  instability  of  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things  and  the  destruction  with  which  it  is  menaced  have  not 
ojicrated  to  awaken  the  deputies  to  a sense  of  their  situation,  and  they  still 
turn  a deaf  ear  to  every  proposal  of  modification.  That  question  they 
decline  to  agitate,  but  they  feel  qu’il  s’agit  de  leur  salut  personnel,  and 
therefore  are  determined  that  the  seat  of  government  shall  be  established 
elsewhere. 

From  the  anxiety  which  has  been  shown  to  carry  this  point,  and  from 
the  irritation  which  the  King’s  refusal  has  produced,  I should  suspect  that 
the  object  of  tho  ministers  was  not  confined  to  tho  point  of  preparation, 
but  that  they  had  intended  to  move  the  Court  before  the  1st  of  March,  and 
to  convene  the  Cortes  at  the  place  at  which  the  King  should  take  up  his 
residence,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  open  here. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  those  who  are  decided  to  engage  in  the  war  arc 
perfectly  right  to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  tho  King  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  they  must  be  convinced  that  the  game 
will  be  up  as  soon  ns  that  power  shall  have  possession  of  his  Majesty’s 
person.  But  seeing,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  do,  that  the  country  is  in  no 
condition  to  contend  with  Franco,  it  must  bo  a matter  of  surprise,  as  well 
as  regret,  that  they  should  ho  so  obstinate  aud  infatuated  as  to  prefer  to 
risk  the  loss  of  the  whole,  rather  than  bring  about  a revision,  which  would 
preserve  to  them  all  that  is  valuable  in  their  constitution. 

I enclose  the  ‘ Patriots  ’ of  yesterday.  The  correspondence  lietween 
Abisbal  and  the  Empecinado  will  amuse  you.  The  |>aper  also  contains 
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a rcraarkablo  letter  from  a man  of  the  name  of  Itotaldc,  who  was  attached 
to  the  Stall'  of  Castanos*  army,  and  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself 
under  Burgoyne,  at  the  siege  of  Burgos.  He  was  one  of  the  most  furious 
of  the  1-audabnrcana  Society,  and  is  altogether  as  great  a vagabond  as  ever 
lived.  There  is  also  a paragraph  accusing  ministers  of  establishing  in  the 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  a table  for  the  receipt  of  signatures  to  a petition 
for  a regency.  There  is  always  a post  of  cavalry  in  that  square,  which  of 
course  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  table  or  the  signatures.  The 
story,  however,  is  well  put  to  operate  against  the  ministers. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Sir  William  A'Court  has  liad  a long  conversa- 
tion with  M.  de  San  Miguel,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  days.  M.  de 
San  Miguel  gave  Sir  William  to  understand  that  he  should  not  remain  in 
office  much  longer.  He  also  stated  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  not  the 
most  remote  chance  of  the  adoption  of  any  modifications,  and  that  the 
British  government  had  been  under  an  error  in  supposing  that  such  a 
measure  could  be  effected,  after  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Allied  Powers. 
“ 1s  t,”  said  he,  “ the  ministry  be  changed  a thousand  times,  and  I still 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  that  man  in  Spain,  who  would  under 
present  circumstances  go  down  to  the  Cortes,  and  propose  to  that  body  any 
change  of  the  constitution,  with  a view  to  satisfy  the  ■government  of  France. 
I conceive,  indeed,  that  it  would  bo  easier  to  upset  the  whole  system  and 
re-establish  despotism,  than  to  agree  to  the  first  demand  of  the  French 
cabinet — viz.,  that  the  Conscil  d’Etat  should  be  named  by  the  King.”  In 
holding  this  language  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  he  was  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  the  Cortes. 

M.  de  San  Miguel  did  full  justice  to  the  intentions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  ho  believed  to  have  been  throughout  sincerely  desirous  of 
preventing  a rupture  ; but  ho  acknowledged  that  ho  was  not  so  sanguine 
as  to  suppose  that  England  would  now  embark  in  the  contest  and  spend 
her  treasure  in  the  cause  of  Spain,  although  she  might  eventually  be  drawn 
into  it,  if  Russia  were  to  take  a p*rt  in  the  war. 

I have  observed  that  by  no  means  an  uncommon  impression  here  is,  and 
I believe  the  same  idea  exists  among  the  Liberals  at  Paris,  that  England 
owes  the  system  of  policy  which  her  government  has  lately  pursued  to  a 
fear  of  Russia ; and  I saw  in  a letter  from  Paris  the  other  day,  that 
“ L’oligarchid  Anglaise  craint  moius  les  radicaux  que  la  Russie.”  The 
object  of  these  gentlemen  is  always  to  discover  any  rather  than  an  honest 
motive  in  the  policy'  of  our  administration. 

M.  de  San  Miguel  had  not  left  Sir  William  long,  when  Mr.  O’Gorman 
made  his  appearance  with  information  of  a very  contrary  nature.  He 
stated  that  tho  “ cxaltados  ” were  determined  immediately  on  the  opening 
of  the  Cortes,  to  bring  forward  a motion  for  deciding  the  qualification  of  a 
deputy ; and,  having  gained  that  point,  they  intended  to  proceed  on  the 
question  of  the  eiyht  years,  which,  if  they  could  succeed  in  carrying,  would 
enable  them  to  make  any  modifications  in  the  constitution  which  they 
might  consider  desirable.  He  said  that  they  spoke  confidently  of  success, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  be  too  strong  for  tho  “ mode- 
ration,” whose  opposition  they  hail  reason  to  apprehend.  I hopo  they  may- 
be as  good  as  their  word ; but  hitherto  they  have  not  answered  the  expec- 
tations which  their  friends  have  held  out  to  us  on  more  than  one  occasion ; 
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and  unless  the  cry  of  the  public  be  decidedly  in  their  favour,  1 doubt  their 
being  able  to  outnumber  the  adherents  of  Arguelles,  who  has  lately  had 
everything  his  own  way.  A few  days,  however,  will  decide  whether  the 
opinion  which  M.  de  San  Miguel  has  expressed  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Cortes  be  or  not  a correct  one. 

Mr.  Q’Oorman  also  held  out  the  hope  that  a new  administration  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  formed,  and  that  the  members  of  it  would  be  chosen  from 
a list  which  should  be  submitted  to  the  Conseil  d’Etat.  From  what,  how- 
ever, I have  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  to-day,  I do  not  expect 
mnch  from  their  deliberations.  The  King,  it  appears,  referred  to  their 
consideration  the  resignation  which  had  been  tendered  to  him  by  Gasco ; 
and  out  of  twenty-threo  members,  who  were  present  at  the  council,  eleven 
voted  against  its  being  accepted.  The  majority,  indeed,  were  in  favour  of 
it,  but  the  largeness  of  the  minority  shows  that  the  support  of  the  Conseil 
d’Etat  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  as  very  important. 

As  Sir  William  will  probably  not  send  off  a messenger  till  the  new 
appointments  Bhall  be  made,  it  is  useless  now  to  mention  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  talked  of  as  the  successors  of  the  present  ministers. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRoy  Somerset. 


Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Stanhope  Street,  25th  Feb.,  1823. 

I have  been  thinking  over  the  proposed  mission  to  Madrid,  and  1 am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  it  will  be  unadvisable  for  you  to  accept  it. 

To  whom  are  you  to  bo  sent  ? With  whom  are  you  to  negotiate  ? 
What  rational  hope  is  there  of  final  success?  Y’ou  are  too  great  a card  to 
be  employed  on  such  an  adventurous  mission.  The  Jacobins  of  France 
would  have  too  great  an  interest  in  contributing  to  your  failure,  and  you 
are  not  called  upon  to  make  such  a waste  of  public  character. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  only  what  good  will  you  he  able  to  do  at 
Madrid,  but  what  good  arc  you  sure  to  do  here  ? Consider  only  what  has 
passed  during  the  last  three  weeks.  I am  sure  you  will  see  that  the 
mischief  which  would  have  happened,  if  you  bad  been  absent  at  Madrid 
than,  would  have  counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  which  the  most 
sanguine  can  imagine  you  could  have  obtained  there.  I am  convinced 
that  you  will  not  have  been  absent  a fortnight,  before  you  will,  and  all 
of  us  will,  repent  it.  Let  me  then  implore  you  not  to  absent  yourself 
at  such  a crisis,  on  such  a mission. 

Yours  ever  most  sincerely, 

Bathurst. 

Your  accidental  absence  on  the  Saturday  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment has  entailed  much  embarrassment  upon  us. 
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The  Hon.  Frederick  Lamb  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington . 

My  dear  Dose,  Paris,  28th  Feb.,  1823. 

No  mention  has  been  made  to  Stuart  from  home  of  the  idea  of  your 
coming  out.  I state  this,  because  it  does  not  tally  with  your  letter.  If  I 
thought  there  was  a chance  of  your  passing  through,  I would  strain  a point 
to  remain  here  till  then  ; but  this  mess  in  Spain  seems  to  me  to  destroy  all 
chance  of  it,  nor  can  1 regret  it.  I think  your  presence  here  would  have 
been  fully  as  useful  as  it  could  be  there,  or  more  so;  yet,  since  the 
King’s  speech,  I should  have  been  sorry  to  see  you  come  out.  By  rights 
you  should  never  have  quitted  Paris ; but  I cannot  wish  to  see  you  return 
here,  or  go  to  Madrid,  when  the  enterprise  has  become,  if  not  hopeless,  at 
least,  more  dependent  ujion  circumstances  than  upon  the  weight  or  power 
of  the  individual  engaged ; added  to  this,  the  bad  faith  of  Ferdinand  would 
make  me  very  sorry  to  sec  yon  set  out  for  Madrid. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  begged  to  see  me  to-day,  and  gave  me  an  account 
of  an  interview  with  Monsieur,  who  has  found  his  full  courage  again,  and 
will  not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  war  not  taking  place.  He  scouted 
the  idea  of  any  concession  from  the  Spaniards  averting  it,  and  looks  upon 
it  as  the  easiest  of  undertakings.  He  told  the  Duke  that  the  first  debates 
in  the  British  parliament  had  rather  alarmed  him  ; that  if  England  were 
really  likely  to  take  part  with  Spain,  that  would  be  serious;  but  that  all 
the  accounts  from  thence,  and  a careful  examination  of  the  speeches,  showed 
that  the  British  government  meant  neutrality,  and  that  this  being  the  case, 
the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  worth  thinking  of;  that  they  had 
no  means  whatever,  and  that  his  only  regret  was  that  there  would  hardly 
be  a pistol-shot  fired,  to  give  the  army  some  little  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing itself.  The  Duke  added,  under  great  injunctions  of  secrecy,  that 
one  thing  which  contributed  much  to  the  exaltation  of  Monsieur  was  the 
pressing  and  repeated  solicitation  of  Ferdinand  for  the  arrival  of  foreign 
troops.  This,  I am  afraid,  is  the  real  ground  of  his  running  any  risks 
rather  than  quit  Madrid,  and  gives  perhaps  less  reason  to  hope  for  good 
from  the  change  of  ministers,  should  it  take  place,  than  one  should  other- 
wise have  formed. 

I don’t  much  value  the  reasonings  of  the  Duke  cf  Orleans ; but  this  was 
a mere  statement  of  what  had  passed  in  a conversation  yesterday  with 
Monsieur,  and  is,  I conclude,  to  be  relied  upon.  I told  it  to  Stuart,  but 
begged  him  not  to  mention  the  name.  If  you  write  me  a line  to  say 
definitively  whether  you  are  coming  out  or  not,  don’t  allude  to  this  part  of 
my  letter,  lest  I should  bo  gone,  and  yours  follow  me  by  the  post.  If  this 
war  should  begin,  and  succeed,  no  man  can  foresee  what  scrapes  these 
people  will  get  into  from  excess  of  insolence  and  presumption ; should  it 
fail,  the  precipice  is  still  deeper  on  the  other  side. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Duke,  believe  how  thankful  I am  to  you  for  your  letter, 
and  how  sincerely  youra. 

F.  L. 
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Lord  Strangford  to  Field  Martha!  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DKAR  IjORD  Duke,  Constantinople,  28th  Feb.,  182,1. 

Will  your  Grace  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  one  part,  perhaps  not  the  least  difficult,  of  the  instructions 
with  which  you  honoured  me  on  my  departure  from  Verona  ? The  letter 
to  the  Russian  cabinet,  announcing  the  evacuation  of  the  two  principalities 
and  the  appointment  of  the  hospodars,  has  at  last  been  written.  It  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  I expected  ; and  in  truth  may,  for  a Turkish  compo- 
sition, and  on  acomparison  with  the  preceding  notes  of  this  government,  be 
considered  a very  good  one,  though  certainly  not  all  that  I could  have 
wished.  I send  it  by  this  messenger  to  Vienna,  begging  Prince  Mcttemich 
to  forward  it.  He  will  contrive  to  make  it  appear  in  the  eyes  of  our 
Russian  friends  much  better  than  it  really  is. 

We  are  now  going  to  set  to  on  the  Sardinian  question,  which  I confi- 
dently expect  we  shall  carry ; and  then,  1 hope,  you  will  all  permit  me  to 
think  a little  of  my  English  duties  here. 

1 hope  your  Grace’s  health  is  perfectly  restored,  and  that  you  have 
recovered  from  all  the  fatigue  of  body  and  mind  which  your  glorious  Verona 
campaign  occasioned. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  tho  truest  resp>ect,  my  dear  I.ord  Duke, 
your  Grace’s  most  faithful  and  devoted  humble  servant, 

Strangford. 


I /ml  Fitzlloy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  Madrid,  lat  March,  1828. 

In  my  letter  of  the  23rd  ultimo  I informed  you  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  had  tendered  his  resignation,  llis  colleagues  followed  his  example, 
and  it  is  generally  said  in  the  town  that  whenever  a minister  transacted 
business  with  the  King  during  the  last  week,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  resign  his  appointment.  The  difficulty  of  forming  an 
administration,  however,  made  the  King  keep  them  in  office,  and  the 
speech  which  was  read  in  his  name  at  tho  opening  of  the  Ordinary  Cortes 
this  morning  was  consequently  drawn  up  by  them.  It  is,  I understand, 
very  warlike,  and  it  announces  his  Majesty’s  intention  to  remove  from 
hence  whenever  such  a step  shall  be  necessary.  Such  a declaration  may 
tend  to  calm  the  irritation  which  I alluded  to  in  my  last.  As  this  letter 
will  not  bo  dispatched  till  to-morrow,  I shall  enclose  a copy  of  the 
speech,  which  will  be  in  the  papers  of  to-morrow. 

As  soon  as  tho  formality  of  opening  the  Cortes  was  gone  through,  the 
nomination  of  the  now  ministry  was  made  public.  It  consists  of  the 
following  persons : — Foreign  Deportment,  Flores  de  Estrada  ; Interior,  Diaz 
del  Moral;  Grace  and  Justice,  Antonio  Zoiraquia;  Finance,  Lorenzo 
Calvo  de  Rozas ; Marine,  Romay ; War,  Torrijos. 

Such  a selection  has  astonished  all  parties ; and  it  is  not  known  by  whose 
influence  the  King  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  make  it.  Flores  de  Estrada, 
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Diaz  del  Moral,  and  Romay,  were  refugees  in  England,  and  I believe  received 
pensions  from  the  British  government  during  their  residence  there.  The 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  Torrijos,  whom  you  may  remember  seeing  at 
Badajoz,  when  wo  passed  through  there  on  our  way  to  Cadiz  in  December, 
1812,  are  looked  upon  as  “cxaltados"  in  the  extreme.  They  do  not, 
however,  belong  exactly  to  any  party  in  the  Cortes.  If,  therefore,  it  was 
intended  that  anything  should  be  dono  there,  I fear  their  nomination  can 
but  delay  the  bringing  forward  any  measure  which  may  have  been  in  con- 
templation. 

For  several  days  I have  had  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  “ moderados  * 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  coo[ierate  with  the  violent  party  in  supiort  of 
propositions  for  fixing  the  qualification  of  the  deputies  of  the  Cortes,  and 
for  declaring  that  tlie  eight  years  during  which  no  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution could  be  effected,  have  expired.  But  now  I am  told  to  expect 
nothing  with  such  an  administration.  A few  days,  however,  will  show 
what  line  the  ministers  are  likely  to  take,  nnd  with  what  party  in  the 
Cortes  they  will  connect  themselves.  Whatever  we  have  heard  of  their 
sentiments  has  not  inspired  us  with  much  confidence,  but  of  this  we  may 
be  certain,  that  they  cannot  bo  more  adverse  to  measures  of  conciliation 
than  their  predecessors. 

I have  been  at  great  pains  to  discover  what  the  “facciosos”  have  been 
about  for  the  last  ten  days,  but  I have  not  met  with  much  success. 
Bessiere’s  corps  has  dispersed,  he  having  quarrelled  with  the  several  chiefs,  or 
cabecillas  as  they  are  called,  and  some  days  ago  he  appeared  at  Buytrago, 
and  for  forty-eight  hours  prevented  all  communication  with  the  capital. 
Having,  however,  only  80  cavalry  with  him,  ho  could  not  maintain  his 
post,  but  has  retired  towards  the  Guadamma,  and  yesterday  some  of  his  men 
were  cut  up  by  a detachment  of  the  regiment  of  Saguntum. 

Little  has  been  dono  elsewhere.  The  party  at  El  Molar,  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  20th  February,  has  disappeared  ; and  the 
several  towns  in  La  Mancha  which  I therein  alluded  to  as  being  in  a state  of 
insurrection  are  restored  to  tranquillity.  But  the  spirit  in  that  province  is 
not  spoken  of  as  favourable  to  the  constitution,  and  though  the  provincial 
authorities  have  been  successful  in  raising  the  men  who  were  voted  in  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  I am  told  that  the  government  have  no 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  disposition  which  the  country  in  general 
displays. 

I have  been  able  to  ascertain  nothing  regarding  the  state  of  Gallicia,  but 
as  the  troops  employed  there  have  but  one  or  two  superior  officers,  I 
apprehend  that  the  Royalists,  who  have  appeared  in  arms  there,  must  be 
in  some  force. 

The  messenger  arrived  in  the  night,  but  having  been  plundered  on  the 
road,  he  brought  only  two  or  three  despatches  which  he  had  secreted 
in  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat  The  bag  with  which  he  was  charged  was 
taken  from  him.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  our  communications  with 
England  should  be  so  uncertain  at  such  a moment,  and  it  is  much  to 
bo  lamented  that  the  government  should  have  allowed  a gang  of  robbers 
to  exist  for  so  considerable  a period  on  the  same  spot  without  making  any 
effort  to  destroy  it.  You  are,  however,  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  a government  in  this  country  to  be  surprised  at  such  an  act  of  supineness, 
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or  at  the  answer  given  to  Sir  W.  A ‘Court  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  when 
lie  represented  the  inconveniences  attending  the  robbery  of  his  despatches 
at  this  interesting  period.  “That,'’  said  M.  de  S.  M.,  “is  not  in  my 
department.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Ministers  of  tho  War  and  Interior 
Dejartiucnts  to  attend  to  tho  security  of  the  mads.” 

Believe  me,  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRoy  Somerset. 

March  2nd. 

I enclose  the  paper  containing  the  speech.  It  is  more  violent  than 
it  had  been  described  to  me.  1 have  mentioned  in  a private  letter  to 
Mr.  Canning  that  there  was  au  extraordinary  proposition  in  the  Cortes 
to-day,  and  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  King’s 
journey.  Arguelles,  I hear,  spoke  on  that  subject,  and  dealt  freely  in 
insinuations  against  foreigners.  He  meant  us,  1 presume. 

We  are  told  this  evening  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Cortes  may 
determine,  after  the  removal  of  the  government  shall  be  decided  and  the 
reports  of  the  late  ministers  heard,  not  to  proceed  upon  any  other  business 
till  they  are  assembled  at  tho  place  to  which  the  seat  of  government  is 
to  be  transferred.  This  resolution  would  render  all  further  negotiation 
impossible. 


f 287.  ] MEMORANDUM  FOR  MR.  CANNING  ON  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE 
SPANISH  ARMIES  DURING  THE  LATE  WAR,  AND  THE  EFFECT 
WHICH  THE  WANT  OF  IT  BY  TIIE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
HAD  ON  THE  OPERATIONS. 

2nd  March,  1823. 

It  is  certainly  true  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  late 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  the  utmost  jealousy  was  manifested,  as 
well  by  the  Spanish  government  as  by  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Spanish  army,  of  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  operations  in  Spain  may  be  classed  in  three  periods. 
Those  which  were  carried  on  in  the  Peninsula  in  general  in  1808 
and  1809,  till  the  battle  of  Ocana  and  the  consequent  siege  of 
Cadiz ; those  which  took  place  in  Portugal  by  the  British  army, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  in  Spain  during  the  siege  of  Cadiz ; 
those  which  were  carried  on  in  Spain  in  1812,  which  led  to 
raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  war  in  1813  and  1814,  which  led  to  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  enemy. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  made  by  the  government  in 
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my  time  to  obtain  for  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  armies  during  the  first  period ; and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  government  refrained  from  making 
the  proposition  because  they  were  aware  of  the  existing  jealousy, 
and  it  was  their  wish  to  allay  rather  than  to  excite  it  It  must 
be  admitted  likewise  that  the  reputations  of  the  officers  who 
commanded  our  armies  was  not  in  1808  and  1809  what  it  was 
afterwards  in  1812,  1813,  and  1814;  and  that  the  Spanish 
general  officers  had  not  proved  themselves  to  be  so  incapable 
as  they  were  found  to  be  in  a subsequent  period  of  the  war. 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  very  worst  effects  resulted 
from  the  want  of  unity  in  the  command  and  the  jealousy  of 
British  influence  during  the  first  epoch. 

First,  in  the  operations  carried  on  by  Sir  John  Moore,  and 
in  his  retreat  to  and  embarkation  at  Corunna ; secondly,  in  the 
defeat  of  General  Cuesta  in  Estremadura,  in  March,  1809, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Talavcra ; thirdly,  in  the  failure  of  all 
the  operations  agreed  upon  with  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Talavera; 
fourthly,  in  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  corps  in  Castillc  in  the 
autumn  of  1809 ; and  fifthly  and  lastly,  in  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Ocana,  and  the  only  army  the  Spaniards  had  at  that  time 
remaining,  and  in  the  investment  of  Cadiz  by  the  enemy .- 

In  the  same  period  of  time  this  same  jealousy  was  manifested 
in  a remarkable  degree  on  a variety  of  minor  occasions,  in  each 
of  which  the  result  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Allies.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  refusal  of 
the  Spaniards  to  allow  the  British  troops  to  form  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Cadiz ; the  consequence  of  whieh  would  have  been 
the  loss  of  Cadiz  and  the  termination  of  the  war  as  far  as  Spain 
was  concerned,  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  not  by  accident 
been  near  Lisbon,  and  had  not  had  at  his  disposal  British  and 
Portuguese  troop  to  enable  him  to  detach  a garrison  to  Cadiz 
at  the  moment  it  was  required. 

Then  during  the  siege  of  Cadiz  in  the  years  1810, 1811,  and 
part  of  1812,  a variety  of  instances  occurred  of  the  same  jealous 
spirit  and  of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  it  to  the  cause ; 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  in 
which  the  British  troops  alone  fought  and  won,  and  the  Spanish 
Commander-in-Chief  would  not  move  even  to  take  advantage  of 
the  victory. 

E 2 
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In  the  year  1810  the  French  attacked  Portugal,  but  the 
Spaniards  were  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  this  diversion  of 
the  enemy’s  force.  In  fact,  Badajoz  surrendered  without 
adequate  reason  in  March,  1811,  after  Masscna  commenced  his 
retreat,  and  the  Governor  knew  that  the  British  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  detached  Lord  Beresford  to  his  relief. 

In  the  sul (sequent  operations  of  that  year,  which  had  for 
their  object  the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  the 
different  attacks  made  upon  the  latter  place,  the  Spaniards  did 
not  co-operate,  excepting  in  the  battle  of  Albucra,  in  which 
the  formal  jealousy  of  General  Blake  was  remarkable  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  service. 

In  the  first  operations  of  the  last  epoch,  the  successful  sieges 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
the  Spaniards  did  not  co-operate,  excepting  by  means  of  very 
small  corps,  principally  of  guerrillas,  which  were  paid  by  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief,  and  which  were  therefore  under 
his  orders  and  control. 

The  battle  of  Salamanca  raised  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  the 
Spanish  government  in  the  first  moment  of  exultation  upon  that 
success  appointed  Lord  Wellington  to  be  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Spanish  Annies.  These  armies  did  not,  in  fact,  then 
exist.  General  Blake  had,  in  the  end  of  181 J,  lost  in  an  opera- 
tion in  Valencia  the  only  body  that  could  be  called  an  army 
by  capitulation ; and  Lord  Wellington  commanded  already  the 
guerrillas  and  other  troops  within  his  reach,  as  he  paid  them. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  forbearance,  therefore,  which  had  pre- 
vented the  British  government  from  asking  for  the  command 
for  the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Wellington  declined 
to  assume  the  command  till  he  should  be  able  by  communication 
with  the  government  to  ascertain  what  authority  it  was  intended 
to  give  him. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Ballesteros,  at  the  head  of  a 
Spanish  corps,  having  heard  of  the  appointment  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington to  be  Commander-in-Chief,  refused  to  attend  to  his  sug- 
gestions for  the  operations  of  his  corps  in  combination  with  those 
of  the  troops  under  Lord  Wellington,  and  resigned  his  command. 
The  subsequent  loss  of  Madrid  and  the  necessity  of  the  fetreat 
of  the  Allied  British  and  Portuguese  army  into  Portugal  was 
the  consequence  of  Ballesteros’s  conduct. 

Lord  Wellington  went  to  Cadiz  in  December,  1812,  to  dis- 
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cuss  with  the  government  tiie  nature  of  the  authority  which  it 
was  iutended  that  lie  should  exercise,  and  with  some  difficulty 
settled  the  matter  to  his  satisfaction.  But  the  intrigues  to 
defeat  the  arrangement  agreed  upon  commenced  as  soon  as 
Lord  Wellington  set  out  upon  his  return  to  head-quarters ; and 
they  were  carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  he  commenced 
the  operations  of  the  campaign  of  1813.  He  received  the 
account  that  the  Spanish  government  had  broken  their  agree- 
ment with  him  before  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  he  sent  his 
resignation  of  the  command  with  the  report  of  that  battle,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  the  Spanish  government  of  his  deter- 
mination to  act  with  their  generals  with  the  same  cordiality  as 
he  had  always  done,  and  as  if  he  commanded  them. 

After  reference  to  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Cortes,  and  a 
very  lengthened  discussion,  it  was  determined  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington should  retain  the  command,  and  that  all  the  conditions 
agreed  upon  at  Cadiz  should  be  fulfilled. 

The  advantage  in  the  operations  was  obvious.  Mistakes 
were  made  as  usual ; but  there  was  no  notable  disaster ; no 
corps  was  lost ; and  the  Spanish  armies  partook  of  the  general 
success  of  the  campaign  and  finally  of  the  war. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Lord  Wellington  always 
insisted  upon  the  application  of  the  British  subsidy  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  acting  with  his  army,  and  under  his  com- 
mand. 

Wellington. 


Air.  Harrison  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  I.ORD  Duke,  Treasury  Chamber*,  4th  March,  1823. 

I have  the  honour  of  sending  to  your  Grace  a copy  of  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  on  the  application  of  the  act  of  the  54th  of  the  King  to  the 
Deccan  booty. 

The  King’s  Advocate  is  preparing  the  grant  to  the  trustees  with  reference 
to  this  opinion.  When  I am  furnished  with  the  draft  of  it  1 will  send  it 
your  Grace,  and  shall  be  liappy  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you 
any  time  you  may  be  pleased  to  appoint. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect. 

My  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace’s  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Georoe  Harrison. 
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[ENCLOSURE.] 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the 
Office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

May  it  please  your  Lordships ; Doctors'  Commons  1st  March,  1823. 

In  obedienco  to  tho  directions  of  your  Lordships,  communicated  to  me  by 
George  Harrison,  Esq.,  one  of  your  Lordships'  secretaries  that  I should  prepare 
and  submit  a case  to  tho  law  officers  of  the  crown  for  their  opinion  as  to  the 
application  of  tho  Act  of  Parliament  of  tho  54th  Goo.  III.  cap.  86,  to  the  grant 
to  be  made  of  tho  booty  taken  in  tho  years  1817  and  1818  in  tho  Pindarrce 
and  Mnhrntta  war,  and  thut  Mr.  William  Harrison  and  Mr.  William  Adam, 
as  having  been  the  leading  counsel  of  tho  contending  parties  before  your 
Lordships,  should  bo  invited  to  a conference  with  the  law  office  rs  upon  con- 
sidering this  question;  I do  most  humbly  report  to  your  Lordships  that  I 
prepared  and  submitted  a case  for  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  Advocuto  and 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  upon  the  following  question,  viz. ; — 

“ Whether  the  Act  of  the  54th  Geo.  III.  cap.  8G  will  necessarily  apply  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  on  the  grant  being  mode  to  the  trustees  by  warrant 
agreeably  to  the  ndnutc  of  the  Board." 

And  the  law  officers  having  conferred  upon  tho  case  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  William  Harrison  and  Mr.  William  Adam  have  given  the  following 
opinion  upon  the  question  so  proposed  to  them. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  give  a very  confident  opinion  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  is  imperfectly  and  in  some  respects  inconsistently  framed.  But  upon 
the  whole  wo  think,  considering  tliis  Act  in  conjunction  with  the  51  and 
52  Geo.  HI.,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  preamble,  and  intended  to  bo  con- 
solidated by  tho  present  Act,  that  it  will  in  its  general  provisions  apply  to  this 
case  upon  the  grant  being  made  to  the  trustees  by  warrant  agreeably  to  the 
minute  of  tho  Beard.” 

All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your  Lordships’  wisdom. 

(Signed)  Iltid  Nicholl. 


Mr.  t'anniny  to  Field  Marthal  the  Duke  of  Wettinyton. 

My  dear  Duke  OF  Weijltngton,  Foreign  Office,  4th  March,  1823. 

I return  you  laird  FitzRoy  Somerset's  letters ; and  with  them  1 scud  a 

curious  paper  relating  to  yourself.  It  comes  from  Paris.  Mr.  Ma o 

is  the  Spanish  Consul  there.  Who  his  correspondent  is  I know  not. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Georue  Cannino. 

Thanks  for  your  Memorandum  ou  Spain. 

[Enclosure.] 

(Translated.) 

To  Mr.  Machado. 

Paris,  27th  Feb.,  1823. 

1 transmit  the  accompanying  note  that  you  may  make  use  of  it.  I can  con- 
ceive the  scruples  of  tho  English  ministry,  bnt  it  will  ut  any  rate  serve  os  a 
touchstone  to  ascertain  how  far  their  regard  for  us  will  carry  them. 

Baldhic. 

“ Les  discours  prouonccs  parM.  do  Yillele  et  M.  do  Chateaubriand  ne  luisseut 
plusaucun  doutc  sur  le  projet  bien  arrote  do  fairs  la  guerre  a l'Espognc. 
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II  est  done  a&r  que  la  guerre  aura  lieu.  La  Grande  Bretagne  no  saurait  plus 
l’emp&jlier. 

Mais  il  n’est  pas  probable  que  cette  nation  puisse  prendre  part  a la  guerre,  ii 
inoins  que  les  allies  do  la  France  n’y  prennent  j)art  aussi  do  leur  cute 

On  peut  done  etablir  deux  bases  : — 

1.  La  guerre  aura  lieu. 

2.  L'Angleterre  no  peut  aider  PEspagne  ouvertement. 

Mais  sans  aider  PEspogne  d une  manibro  ostensible  l'Angleterre  peut  arreter 
les  armees  fran  Raises,  et  les  enchainer  au  pied  des  Pyrenees  pendant  deux 
mois. 

Or,  deux  mois  dc  retard  sunt  d'une  grande  importance  : — 

1.  Parceque  la  France  de'pensera  une  partie  de  ses  moyens  pccuniaires  iu- 
uti  lenient. 

2.  Parceque  co  delai  refroidera  extraordinoirement  les  partisans  de  la  foi,  et  • 
empechera  leur  organisation. 

3.  Parceque  l’annee  Espagnole  aura  le  terns  de  recevoir  les  consents,  les 
arrncs,  et  Pbquipement.  Les  places  fortes  seront  wises  on  uu  part  ait  etat  de 
defense. 

4.  Parcequ’en  renvoyant  au  mois  de  Mai  Pouverturo  de  la  campagne  les 
Frau^ais  auront  fmnchi  les  dbtile's  des  Pyrenees,  et  atteindront  les  plaines 
meurtrieres  do  la  Castillo  preeminent  «u  mois  de  Juin , et  les  mois  formidables 
d Amt,  Septembre , et  Juillct  feront  perir  le  quart  de  Vanne'e. 

II  est  done  evident,  quo  jamais  un  si  court  delai  n’uuruit  pu  p rod u ire  de  plus 
utiles  re&u  I tats.  Co  fait  est  hors  de  doute. 

Quant  au  raoyen  dont  la  Grande  Bretagne  pout  so  servir,  il  est  bieu  simple. 

C’est  de  couferer  a S.G.  le  Due  de  Wellington  la  mission  diriicilc  mais  bicn 
honorable  de  ncoucilier  le  Roi  avec  les  Cortes.  S il  y rcusait,  sou  illustro 
temoignago  sera  cru  duns  toute  IKurope ; on  ne  douteru  plus  de  lu  sincerity  ct 
surtout  de  lu  liberte  de  Ferdinand.  L’Espugne  aura  fraiichi  d un  trait  l’im- 
mense  periode  de  sa  revolution,  et  arrivera  coniwe  par  encliuutemcnt  au  point 
oU  la  meneront  naturcllemcut  les  c hoses  dans  25  ou  30  a ns. 

Mais  supposons  quo  M.  le  Due  ne  rbussisse  pus.  Il  est  shr  que  tunt  qu’il 
restera  a Madrid  les  Frawjais  n’oseront  pas  franchir  la  froutiere.  Ce  serait  faire 
un  affront  h la  personne  du  Due  et  au  goncernement  qui  Vemjyloie.  Ce  serait 
annoncer  a V Europe  qu’on  ne  ret U pas  de  reconciliation , et  qu  on  vent  la  guerre  a 
tout  prix. 

Les  Franqois  ne  le  feront  pas. 

Peut-etre  su  Grih*e  eprouverait  quclque  repugnance  h so  charger  d'uno  mis- 
sion qui  peut  ne  pa*  rcussir.  Mais  au  moins  il  l'uum  tonto,  et  la  posterity  ue 
Paocusera  pas  d’avoir  neglige  le  sort  d’un  pays  auquel  il  doit  sa  renommee,  dont 
il  est  Cap i tai ne-G enerul,  ct  Grand,  et  possesseur  du  Soto  de  Koma.1’ 


The  lion . Frederick  Lamb  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Paris,  5th  March,  1823. 

I am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Duke,  for  your  letter  of  28th. 
Since  I wrote  to  you  the  news  from  Spain  has  taken  such  a turn  that  I 
have  the  greatest  hopes  of  seeing  you  here.  In  comparing  what  we  know 
of  Ferdinand’s  communications  to  the  French  Court  with  the  language  lie 
is  reported  to  hold  at  Madrid,  there  is  no  sort  of  perfidy  I do  not  expect 
from  him,  nor  any  vengeance  which  he  may  not  be  expected  to  exert, 
should  lie  ever  have  the  power.  Quesada,  by-the-bye, openly  professed  this 
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intention  here,  and  stated  his  intention  of  hanging  Alavn  first,  liecausc  ho 
is  his  greatest  friend.  Looking  upon  all  Ferdinand  does  as  a mere  game,  in 
order  to  remain  at  Madrid  till  the  French  troops  can  reach  it,  1 am  far  from 
thinking  an  arrangement  so  easy  as  it  might  appear  without  this  view. 
Your  passage  here  and  your  presence  at  Madrid  would  certainly  give  the 
best  chance  both  of  knowing  precisely  the  ground  we  stand  upon,  and  of 
terminating  the  affair ; but  while  I feel  the  immense  good  it  might  do,  1 
also  feel  so  strongly  the  very  disagreeable  situations  in  which  you  might 
personally  be  placed,  that  I hardly  know  what  to  wish.  Whenever  the 
Due  d’Angouleme  shall  leave  this  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effective  negotia- 
tion will  be  in  a great  measure  removed  to  the  frontier.  Pray  let  me  know 
whenever  the  decision  about  your  going  is  taken.  I shall  linger  on  here,  if 
possible,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

This  affair  of  Manuel  confirms  me  in  an  opinion  I have  taken  very 
strongly,  that  this  country  is  in  no  danger  of  revolution,  nor  can  any  be 
created  unless  by  measures  which  should  impoverish  it,  and  render  it  un- 
happy. A greater  outrage,  carried  through  with  more  indecency,  could 
hardly  have  been  devised.  Such  a one  committed  in  London  upon  a 
popular  memlwr  would  have  put  tho  whole  town  in  a state  of  riot : it  has 
passed  here  almost  without  notice.  But  the  violence  and  injustice  for 
which  both  parties  are  prepared  in  the  Chamber  show  how  little  a repre- 
sentative government  is  suited  to  this  nation,  and  an  unpopular  and  un- 
successful war,  accompanied  by  taxation  and  stagnation  of  industry,  would 
create  another  state  of  things.  I can’t  but  fear  that  the  means  of  avoiding 
it  are  less  than  they  appear.  This  affair  of  Manuel  confirms  me  in  this 
opinion.  The  ministers  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  adverse  to  it, 
but  they  cannot  make  their  majority ; they  must  either  follow  it  or  lose 
it.  I am  assured  that  in  this  majority  at  least  half  the  members  disapprove 
of  the  course  pursued ; but  such  is  tho  spirit  of  party  that  only  ten  or 
twelve  separated  themselves  from  it  Thus  the  majority  of  tho  Chamber  is 
in  the  hands  of  a few  violent  leaders,  and  the  Ministry  in  the  hands  of  the  ’ 
majority.  Add  to  this,  Monsieur,  with  his  communications  with  Ferdi- 
nand, and  I think  you  will  agree  that  the  case  is  a difficult  one.  If  you 
wore  in  Madrid  should  you  have  much  influence  upion  Ferdinand  himself? 
If  you  should,  there  is  no  calculating  the  good  your  presence  might  pro- 
duce. One  advantage  arises  from  the  secession  of  the  cotd  gauche.  It 
enables  ministers  to  pass  the  two  laws,  and  bring  on  the  budget  without 
loss  of  time.  As  soon  as  this  can  be  got  through  they. will  adjourn  the 
Chamber,  and  such  has  been  M.  de  Villhle's  intention  for  some  time  back. 
This  would  free  his  hands,  but  unless  time  can  be  gained  the  war  will  have 
begun  first  Adieu,  my  dear  Duke.  I write  boldly  all  I believe  and  think, 
not  because  1 feel  sure  of  being  right,  but  because  it  may  alwnys  be  useful 
to  compare  the  notions  and  information  of  others,  before  you  form  your  own 
decision. 

Most  truly  yours, 

F.  Lamb. 
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Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Lord,  Madrid,  5th  March,  1823. 

Yesterday  the  government  received  intelligence  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
garrison  of  Chaves,  under  the  direction  of  the  son  of  Silveim  Shenacarthe, 
and  of  their  example  being  followed  by  the  troops  quartered  at  Braga. 
Their  cry  was  for  the  “ Key  Jo&o.”  The  Portuguese  chargd  d'affaires 
would  not  acknowledge  that  ho  had  received  any  account  of  what  had 
passed,  but  he  admitted  that  he  had  received  a letter  from  that  part  of  the 
country  to  forward  to  his  government,  and  that  it  had  been  stated  to  him 
that  the  state  of  the  north  of  Portugal  was  such  that  it  was  easier  to  com- 
municate through  Madrid  to  Lisbon  than  by  the  direct  road.  If  this  in- 
surrection takes,  it  is  all  over  with  the  constitution  of  Portugal ; and  I 
believe  King  John  has  acted  very  judiciously  in  letting  the  thing  take  its 
course. 

The  report  of  this  event  has  made  a great  sensation  in  this  town.  We 
may  derive  some  advantage  from  it. 

The  King  has  decided  to  remove  to  Seville,  and  he  will  probably  set  out 
in  the  course  of  next  week,  although  he  protests  that  his  gout  is  very  bad. 
The  Cortes  propose  to  remain  here  some  days  after  him,  and  I have  still  a 
faint  hope  that  they  may  do  something. 

Flores  de  Estrada  and  Calvo  de  Rozas  have  followed  the  example  of 
their  colleagues  Diaz  del  Moral  and  Zonaquias,  and  have  declined  office, 
having  found  that  no  party  would  support  them.  Indeed,  the  Cortes  are  bent 
upon  keeping  San  Miguel,  &c.,  in  administration  till  the  King  shall  be  on 
his  road  to  Seville,  and  therefore  they  still  refuse  to  allow  them  to  read  tho 
reports  of  the  state  of  these  departments,  which  some  deputy  this  morning 
proposed  they  should  be  called  upon  to  do.  The  Council  of  State  will 
follow  the  King,  but  the  wives  remain  here,  and  very  few  of  the  non-em- 
ployes intend  to  quit  Madrid. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate 

FitzRoy  Somerset. 


Mr.  Harrison  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My 'Lord  Duke,  +.  Spring  Gsidra*  Terrace,  7th  March,  1823. 

The  enclosed  Memorandum  has  run  to  such  a length,  that  in  this  note  I 
shall  not  venture  to  intrude  further  upon  your  Grace’s  time,  or  trespass 
further  upou  your  kindness,  than  to  solicit  your  ]>erusul  of  the  Memo- 
randum, and  your  further  commands  upon  it,  in  case  your  Grace  should 
deem  it  necessary. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord  Duke,  with  the  highest  respect, 
your  Grace’s  mo®  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Georuk  Hahrisok. 
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[Enclosure.] 

MEMORANDUM. 

6th  March,  1623. 

By  Mr.  Arbuthnnt's  desire  I bad  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  subject  of  the  warrant  for  the  appointment  of  the  trustees  in 
the  Deccan  prize  business. 

I mentioned  to  bis  Grace  that  the  King's  Advocate  and  the  King’s  Procter 
were  apjxiinted  to  come  to  me  the  next  liny  to  discuss  tho  terms  of  the  warrant, 
and  I took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  whether  his  Grace  would  permit  us  to  wait 
upon  him,  as  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  that  tho  law  olliccrs,  in  pre- 
paring  this  authoritative  document,  under  which  his  Grace  and  his  co-trustee 
are  to  act,  should  know  accurately  what  bis  sentiments  were  respecting  it,  and 
might  l>e  tlio  means  of  saving  bis  Grace  trouble  when  the  draft  of  the  warrant 
should  be  submitted  for  his  Huai  approbation. 

To  this  suggestion  bis  Grace  was  pleased  to  accede.  On  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Arbutlmot,  at  my  request,  came  to  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  Duke,  and  we  hud 
some  discussion  with  the  King’s  Advocate  and  Proctor  before  the  Duke  came 
from  the  Cabinet  The  discussion  was  resumed  when  his  Grace  came  into  the 
room. 

The  King's  Advocate  stated  his  doubts  as  to  tho  construction  of  the  Act  of 
tho  51th  Goo.  3.,  with  reference  to  its  application  to  the  Deccan  case.  He 
thought  the  expression  in  the  2nd  clause,  “ or  otheneite,”  might  bring  the  case 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ; but  lie  also  thought  that  the  words  of  this 
clause  which  had  reference  to  the  condemnation  of  booty  by  the  Courts  of  Ad- 
miralty would  be  inconsistent  with  such  a construction.  Them  doubts  sug- 
gested the  exjiodieuey  of  taking  fornudly  the  opinion  of  the  law  otlicers  ujion  the 
question. 

The  King's  Advocate  suggested  that  upon  the  result  of  this  opiniou  might 
dojiend  whether  or  not  it  would  be  expedient  to  have  a special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Tho  suggestion  (arising  out  of  the  doubts  of  the  King's  Advocate)  tiiat  the 
formal  opinion  of  the  law  olliccrs  should  be  taken  upon  the  subject  was  assented 
to  by  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Arbutlmot.  (If  any  dissent  hud  been  expressed  by  bis 
Grace  or  Mr.  Arbutlmot,  the  suggestion  would  certainly  not  Irnve  been  adopted.) 
Mr.  Niclioll,  the  King's  Proctor,  in  consequence  of  this  assent,  made  a memo- 
randum iu  writing,  at  the  dictation  of  tile  King's  Advocate,  of  the  form  in  which 
the  question  should  be  put  to  the  King's  Advocate  and  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor-General. This  Memorandum  was  read  by  Sir.  Niclioll  to  tlio  Duke,  who 
made  no  objection  to  it ; ami  Mr.  Niclioll  was  instructed  by  me  to  lose  no  time 
in  obtaining  the  opinion  of  tlio  law  officers  upon  the  question. 

Here  the  matter  ended.  The  measure  of  calling  in  Sir.  William  Harrison 
mid  Sir.  Ailam  to  assist  at  the  consultation  was  altogether  the  suggestion  of  the 
law  officers  themselves,  with  which  1 could  havo  nothing  to  do. 

I took  no  further  stcjis  whatever  in  the  business  until  I communicated  tlio 
opinion  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  sent  to  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  a copy  of  it. 

George  Haiuueon. 

7th  March,  1823. 

Since  the  above  Slcmoramlum  was  written*!  have  had  the  iionour  of  an  in- 
terview with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  I took  the  liberty  of  adverting 
to  the  iqqHirontly  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Crown  lawyers  in  the  case  of  the 
Kandy  laxity  and  the  present  case ; and  I expressed  an  apprehension  lest  some 
embarrassment  might  thereby  be  oecasioneil.  Ujxra  which  his  Grace  was  pleased 
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to  observe  that  he  did  not  think  so ; that  in  tho  viuw  which  lie  took  of  the  case, 
and  with  which  it  was  his  wish  that  the  warrant  should  be  prepared,  it  was 
wholly  immaterial  whether  the  Act  of  the  54th  of  the  King  did  or  did  not,  in 
lirict  construction  of  bite,  apply  to  tho  present  case.  For,  whether  that  Act  did 
or  did  not  apply,  in  law,  to  the  case,  it  was  clearly  competent  to  tho  Crown  to 
declare  in  the  warrant  that  tho  provisions  of  tliat  Act  should  be  made  appli- 
cable, and  be  the  rulo  of  conduct  by  which  the  trustees  were  to  be  governed  in 
the  execution  of  their  trust,  in  so  iar  as  those  provisions  might  be  applicable  to 
tho  preseut  case;  and  his  Grace  desired  that  the  warrant  might  ho  so  framed. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  concur  in  his  Grace’s  view  of  the  subject.  I took  tho 
liberty  of  saying  so,  and  that  I was  much  gratified  in  having  had  this  con- 
ference with  his  Grace,  us  it  put  mo  in  full  possession  of  his  opinions  on  tho 
subject,  and  of  his  wishes  ns  to  tho  form  in  which  tho  warrant  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  which  should  bo  submitted  to  him  for  his  approbation  as  soon  ns  the 
draft  was  completed.  On  leaving  the  Duke  I sent  to  the  King's  Proctor  to  see 
him  this  morning,  with  a view  of  giving  him  instructions  in  strict  conformity 
with  his  Grace’s  directions. 

But  since  I hod  the  honour  of  this  conference  with  the  Duke  I have  received 
a note  from  Mr.  Arbutlmot,  which  has  placed  mo  inconsiderable  embarrassment, 
the  more  especially  as,  from  tho  tenor  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  seen  his 
Grace  since  my  interview  with  him  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Arbutlinotsays  : — 
“ Having  consented  to  be  a trustee,  and  having  talked  tho  subject  over  with  tho 
Duke,  who  wna  also  to  be  a trustee,  I,  in  conjunction  with  him,  had  fully  re- 
solved to  act,  or  not,  according  to  tho  powers  to  be  confided  in  us.  I will  not, 
and  tho  Duke  will  not,  submit  to  a heavy  responsibility,  if  our  powers  Bliould 
not  be  sufficiently  extensive;  and  our  minds  being  fully  made  up  in  respect  to 
this  point,  I was  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  legal  opinion.  If  I/ird 
Liverpool  wishes  that  tho  Duke  anil  I should  lie  trustees,  I feel  confident  that 
he  will  also  wish  to  invest  us  with  sufficient  [lowers,  aud  that  is  all  we  coro 
about." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  and  viow  of  tho  case,  und  his  Grace’s 
wishes  as  to  the  form  in  which  tho  warrant  should  be  prepared,  were  expressed 
in  terms  so  clear  and  explicit  that  I think  it  is  impossible  I could  have  mis- 
understood him. 

If  tho  Crown  should  in  the  warrant  declare  (as  it  is  unquestionably  competent 
to  tho  Crown  to  declare)  that  tho  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  54th  Goo.  3 shall 
(in  so  iar  as  they  may  bo  applicable)  bo  tho  governing  rulo  of  conduct  for  tho 
trustees,  it  would  be  precisely  tho  same  tiling  in  effect  as  if  the  Act  had  itself  en- 
joined tliat  rulo  of  conduct  for  them.  And  therefore  it  is  that  his  Grace  (if  I 
understood  him  rightly)  considers  tho  apparently  conflicting  opinions  of  tho 
luw  officers  os  wholly  immatcriol.  Tho  governing  rule  of  conduct  for  the 
trustees  will  be  the  same  whether  it  be  enjoined  by  legislative  authority  or  by 
the  Crown  in  tho  exercise  of  its  prerogative. 

I clearly  understood  it  to  be  his  Grace's  wish  that  the  Crown  should  so  de- 
clare its  pleasure  in  the  warrant. 

The  extent  of  tho  powers  of  the  trustees  would  therefore,  in  either  case,  be 
mensural  by  tho  true  interest  and  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  tho  Act  of  the 
54th  of  the  King. 

As  the  expression  in  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  note  to  me,  “ I will  not,  and  tho  Duko 
will  not,  submit  to  a heavy  responsibility,  if  our  powers  should  not  bo  suffi- 
ciently extensive,’’  might  imply  a supposed  opinion  or  wish  of  mine  that  the 
{■oners  of  the  trustees  should  lie  more  limited  than  in  his  Grace’s  or  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot's opinion  they  ought  to  be,  I must  in  justice  to  myself  and  to  prevent 
any  such  misconstruction  of  my  opinions  or  motives,  declare  that  so  fur  from 
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possessing  an;  opinion  or  wish  that  those  powers  should  be  limited,  it  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  trustees  should  be  at  attentive  as 
the  rircumst&uccs  of  the  case  would  admit  of,  and  I have  expressed  that 
opinion  in  tile  most  decided  manner  whenever  I may  have  conversed  upon  the 
subject. 

I am  at  some  loss  therefore  to  know  whether  I am  to  consider  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not's  note  of  yesterday  evening  as  superseding  or  in  any  manner  qualifying  the 
previous  directions  which  I received  from  tho  Duke  in  the  afternoon. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay,  however,  I shall  veuture  to  instruct  .the  King's 
Proctor  to  proceed  according  to  those  directions,  relying  upon  his  Grace's  kind- 
ness to  excuse  it  if  I am  in  error  in  so  doing ; and  that  he  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  desire  my  attendance  upon  him,  if  I should  have  misunderstood  his 
meaning  in  tho  conference  of  yesterday  afternoon,  or  if  his  Grace  should  wish 
to  give  me  any  other  or  further  directions  upon  tho  subject,  it  being  not  less 
my  anxious  desiro  than  it  is  my  duty  not  only  scrupulously  but  cheerfully  to 
exocutc  his  Grace's  commands,  satisfied  that  in  so  doing  I am  best  meeting 
Lord  Liverpool’s  wishes  upon  this  subject. 

George  Harrison. 


Mr.  Lushlngton  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr  DEAR  Lord  Duke,  Treasury,  7th  March,  1823. 

Will  you  have  tho  goodness  to  read  and  consider  tho  accompanying  draft 
of  a warrant  granting  the  booty  taken  from  the  Pindarries  and  Mahrattas 
in  1817  and  1818  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  army. 

Your  Grace  will  observe  that  this  warrant  is  purposely  drawn  in  the 
simplest  manner ; and  whatever  authority  it  may  be  thought  proper  that 
the  Crown  should  hereafter  grant  to  the  trustees  for  applying  any  of  tho 
provisions  of  the  54th  Geo.  3.  can  be  given  in  the  warrant  of  distribution. 

The  only  three  things  now  necessary  seem  to  be  the  grant  of  the  booty  to 
the  trustees,  power  to  them  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  and  authority  to  them 
to  frame  a scheme  of  distribution  for  the  King’s  final  sanction. 

Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Herries  entirely  agree  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
and  we  shall  immediately  act  upon  it,  with  any  alterations  or  additions  you 
may  think  necessary. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

R.  LfSIllNUTON. 


[Enclosure.] 

TREASURY  MINUTE. — DECISION  ON  THE  DECCAN  PRIZE  CASES. 

Treasury  Chambers,  Wednesday,  bill  Feb.,  1823. 
PRESENT  : 

The  Karl  of  Liverpool ; the  Clianeollor  of  the  Exchequer ; tho  Honourable 
Berkeley  Paget;  Viscount  Lowther;  Lord  Granville  II.  Somerset. 

My  Lords  having  heard  counsel  in  support  of  the  claims  of  tho  Marquis  of 
Hustings  and  the  Grand  Army,  and  of  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  tho 
Army  of  the  Deccan,  and  having  maturely  and  deliberately  weighed  uud  con- 
sidered all  the  documentary  evidence  laid  before  them  in  belmlf  of  the  several 
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parties,  and  the  argument*  of  the  counsel,  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  just 
and  equitable  principle  of  distribution  will  be  to  adhere,  as  nearly  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  may  admit,  to  that  of  actual  capture ; and  that  although 
they  arc  aware  thut  the  principle  of  constructive  capture  must,  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  a degree  be  admitted,  the  disposition  should  be  to  limit  rather 
than  to  extend  that  principle. 

They  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of  distribution  originally  in- 
tended by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  would  be  most  equitable  and  just  with 
respect  to  the  booty  taken  at  Poonah,  Mahidpore,  and  Nagporc,  and  that  the 
booty  taken  on  each  of  those  occasions  respectively  should  belong  to  the  di- 
visions of  the  Deccan  Army  engaged  in  the  respective  operations  in  which  tho 
same  was  captured.  But  that  ns  tho  division  of  the  Bengal  army  under  Bri- 
gadier-General Hardymun  appears  to  have  been  put  in  motion  tor  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  directly  in  the  reduction  of  Nagpore,  and  to  have  been  actually 
engaged  with  a corps  of  tho  enemy  antecedent  to  the  surrender  of  that  place, 
this  division  appears  to  my  Lords  to  be  justly  entitled  to  share  in  the  booty 
captured  at  Nagpore ; and  that  such  other  booty  arising  from  the  operations 
against  the  Mahrotta*  in  tho  years  1817  and  1818,  as  may  now  bo  subject  to 
his  Majesty's  royal  disposition  should  be  granted  to  such  divisions  of  the  Grand 
Army  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  of  tho  Deccan  Army 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  as  may  respectively  have  captured 
the  same. 

Mr  Lords  are  also  of  opinion  that  conformably  to  the  letter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  of  the  12th  of  January,  1818,  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  as  Commnnder-in-Chief  of  the  Deccan  Army,  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
general  Staff  of  that  army,  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  booty  which  may 
arise  from  any  capture  by  any  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Deccan,  until  the 
suid  Army  of  tho  Deccan  was  broken  up  on  the  31st  March,  1818. 

My  Lords  have  felt  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  recommend  to  his 
Majesty  to  give  his  sanction  to  any  agreement  for  the  common  division  of  booty 
into  which  the  several  divisions  of  either  army  may  have  entered,  as  it  is  their 
decided  opinion  tliat  if  the  principle  of  actual  capture  be  not  adopted  in  this 
case  us  tho  rule  of  distribution,  no  other  correct  or  equitable  rule  could  have 
been  adopted  thnn  that  of  a general  distribution  amongst  the  forces  of  all  the 
Presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  operations  of  the  campuign. 

My  Lords  do  not  consider  tliat,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  it 
will  be  expedient  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  to  grant  any  part  of  this  booty 
to  the  East  India  Company. 

And  my  Lords  will  submit  to  his  Majesty  their  recommendation  that  be  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  tliat  his  royal  grant  of  the  slid  booty  may  be 
made  in  conformity  with  these  principles. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  better  carrying  into  effect  his  Majesty's  gracious  in- 
tentions in  this  behalf,  my  Lords  will  recommend  to  his  Majesty  that  u grant 
be  made  of  the  said  booty  to  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  for  the 
purjiose  of  ascertaining  and  collecting  the  said  booty,  and  for  preparing  a scheme 
for  the  distribution  thereof,  conformably  to  the  principles  above  stated,  which 
my  Lords  will  submit  for  his  Majesty's  Anal  approbation  and  sanction,  under 
his  royal  sign  manual  warrant. 

Ami  that  if  any  questions  or  differences  should  arise  thereon,  or  between  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  said  trustees,  iu  regard  to  what  may  or  may  not 
be  properly  considered  as  booty,  according  to  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term 
booty,  with  reference  to  the  principles  governing  any  capture  of  property  from 
an  enemy  in  Indian  warfare,  and  the  chartered  rights  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  his  Majesty's  grant,  or  if  the  Go- 
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vemor-Oeneral,  or  GovernoreGeneral  in  Council,  may  have  ordered  any  captured 
property  to  l»c  restored,  or  may  have  considered  any  such  projierty  ns  not  the  proper 
subject  of  prize  or  booty,  nnd  the  said  trustees  shall  claim  tho  same  as  such, 
all  questions  or  differences  relating  to  any  such  property  or  booty  which  may 
arise  between  the  East  India  Compuny  and  tho  said  trustees  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  Board,  either  for  his  Majesty's  decision  thereon,  or  for  such 
directions  as  his  Majesty  rany  bo  pleased  to  give  for  referring  the  sume  for 
final  adjudication,  as  the  case  may  require. 

And  my  Lords  are  pleased  to  direct  that  a copy  of  tho  aforegoing  minute  be 
transmitted  to  tho  agents  of  the  respective  parties  for  their  information,  and  also 
to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  for  tho  in- 
formation of  the  Court  of  Directors ; and  that  a copy  thereof  be  also  trans- 
mitted to  tin?  King's  I’rootor,  with  instructions  to  him  to  confer  with  the  King's 
Advocate,  and,  under  his  advice,  to  prepare  and  submit  for  their  Isirdships'  con- 
sideration and  approbation  a draft  of  a warrant  to  lie  submitted  to  his  Majesty 
for  granting  the  said  booty  to  truster's,  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  tho 
purjKise  of  ascertaining  and  dollccting  the  said  booty,  and  for  preparing  a 
scheme  for  tho  distribution  thereof,  conformably  to  the  principles  above 
stated. 


Mr.  Harrison  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  Lord  Dckk,  4,  Spring  Gardens  Terrace,  7th  March,  1823. 

I sent  this  morning  for  the  draft  of  the  proposed  warrant,  which  1 have 
received  in  the  state  in  which  1 have  now  the  honour  to  transmit  it  to 
your  Grace,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  lines  which  I have  struck 
» out  in  the  fifth  shoot,  and  with  the  exception  also  of  the  clause  in  pencil  at 

the  end,  which  I have  added,  and  which  I think  may  probably  meet  your 
Grace’s  view  of  the  subject.  It  directs  the  application,  under  the  royal 
prerogative,  of  such  of  the  provisions  and  regulations  of  the  Act  of  the 
54th  Geo.  3 as  the  trustees  may  deem  practicable  and  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  grant,  leaving  it  therefore  in  their  discretion  to  adopt  the  who’e 
or  any  of  them,  as  they  may  think  fit. 

I shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  your  Grace’s  commands  whenever  you 
may  be  pleased  to  appoint. 

I have  tho  honour  to  bo,  my  Lord  Duke,  with  the  highest  respect, 
your  Grace's  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

George  Harrison. 


Lord  Filzltoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  Madrid,  9th  March,  1823. 

Having  written  a despatch  yesterday  to  Mr.  Canning,  I did  not  conceive  ■ 
that  1 should  have  anything  to  trouble  you  with  to-day,  except  to  refer  you 
to  that  despatch ; but  having  called  upon  Sir  William,  I have  learnt  with 
astonishment  that  M.  de  San  Miguel  had  asked  him  this  morning  what 
were  tho  precise  terms  which  France  required.  You  may  imagine  that  Sir 
William  was  equally  surprised,  after  the  language  which  the  Sjatiish 
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minister  hag  always  held  regarding  the  question  of  modifications.  1 bog  to 
refer  you  to  Sir  William's  private  letter  to  Mr.  Canning,  which  will  show 
you  what  passed  at  the  interview,  and  what  he  has  done  since  to  comply 
with  San  Miguel’s  wishes. 

This  proceeding  certainly  looks  more  like  a disposition  to  listen  to  reason 
than  any  which  has  come  under  my  observation  since  I arrived  here,  and  I 
ho(»  it  may  lead  to  something  which  shall  enable  the  British  government  to 
draw  France  into  a negotiation  with  this  country.  People  are  certainly  in- 
clined, as  you  will  see  by  my  despatch,  eventually  to  make  material  altera- 
tions in  their  system,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  nothing  can  be 
agitated  here,  and  that  all  must  be  deferred  till  they  get  to  Seville.  So 
universally  has  that  opinion  been  stated,  that  yesterday  evening  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  myself  l>oth  felt  that  we  could  expect  nothing  till  the  government 
should  be  removed  ; and  Don  Miguel,  who  dined  with  us,  was  so  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  our  object  at  present,  that  lie  told  ns  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  it.  I hope,  however,  that  we  were  all  mistaken,  and 
that  some  step  may  yet  be  taken. 

I have  heard  nothing  of  the  armies  lately,  except  that  Bcssicro  is  said  to 
be  collecting  another  force,  and  with  that  object  has  seized  upon  some  con- 
scripts who  were  about  to  join  a regiment. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  Miua's  officers  has  hanged  nine  priests. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRoy  Somf.bskt. 


To  the  TTon.  Frederick  Lamb. 

My  DEAR  LaMB,  London,  11th  March,  1823. 

I did  not  receive  yours  of  the  5th  till  yesterday.  I had 
before  received  another,  to  which  I did  not  write  an  answer 
immediately,  been  use  I concluded  that  as  soon  .as  you  would 
have  received  ray  last  you  would  have  moved,  and  I did  not 
like  to  trust  to  any  common  conveyance  of  a letter. 

I believe  it  is  since  I wrote  to  you  that  the  answer  has  been 
received  from  Sir  William  A ‘Court  to  a private  letter  written 
to  him  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  which  the  former  states  that  he 
thinks  I could  do  no  good  at  Madrid  in  the  position  in  which 
things  then  were.  Ilis  opinion  agrees  very  much  with  my  own, 
but  there  are  several  people  who  think  differently  and  among 
others  the  King. 

In  respect  to  France,  I believe  if  I could  have  remained 
at  Paris  in  December  I should  have  prevented  much  mischief 
which  followed  the  return  of  Chateaubriand  from  Verona.  I 
should  have  prevailed  upon  Villele  to  take  a line  separate  from 
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the  Continental  Powers,  but  less  objectionable  than  that  which 
the  French  Government  have  taken,  and  I might  then  have 
gone  to  Spain  with  some  hopes  of  success.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  our  government  stand  upon  false  grounds  both  in  France 
and  Spain,  and  even  at  home.  We  have  given  the  Spaniards 
reason  to  believe  that  we  should  assist  them,  and  we  have 
shaken  the  confidence  of  France  in  our  desire  of  maintaining 
peace  for  her  sake  as  well  as  our  own.  Then  at  home,  nobody 
knows  what  the  policy  of  the  Government  is.  and  it  will  turn 
out  at  last  that  the  country  and  Parliament  will  declare  for 
neutrality  before  the  government  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so ; and  it  will  be  believed  that  the  government  have 
been  forced  by  the  country  to  be  neutral,  their  intentions 
having  been  to  interfere  in  favour  of  Spain.  From  this  false 
position  I may  be  able  to  assist  the  government  at  home ; but 
' till  we  stand  clear  and  fair  in  all  these  questions  as  we  ought, 
and  as  we  did  when  I quitted  Verona  and  Paris,  I am  certain 
I can  do  no  good  abroad,  and  even  if  asked  to  go  I shall 
decline  unless  our  position  is  altered. 

I , have  always  been  of  opinion  that  complete  success  or 
complete  failure  by  France  in  this  Spanish  concern  would  be 
equally  unfortunate  for  us.  But  I don’t  think  either  very  pro- 
bable. Complete  failure  is  out  of  the  question.  I give  no 
credit  to  the  stories  of  the  revolt  of  the  military,  and  at  all 
events  none  to  the  consequences  predicted  from  the  state  of 
their  morale  upon  the  operations  of  the  war.  This  Spanish 
bubble  will  burst,  and  there  will  be  no  military  resistance  at 
all  ; and  the  real  truth  of  the  late  war  will  come  out,  and  the 
French  will  be  successful  in  their  military  operations  as  far  as 
they  can  carry  them.  But  this  is  not  success  in  producing 
a political  result.  Much  time,  very  large  armies,  and  enor- 
mous expense  will- be  required  to  conquer  the  country  and 
establish  a government  in  Spain.  The  French  government  will 
be  tired,  and  will  be  too  ready  to  patch  up  the  business  and 
to  leave  Spain  to  itself,  and  to  new  misfortunes.  Monsieur  de 
Villele  knows  this  as  well  as  I do,  and  it  is  this  knowledge 
which  induces  him  to  wish  to  get  out  of  the  concern  if  he  can. 
I quite  agree  with  you  likewise  respecting  the  interior  of 
France.  There  is  no  danger  of  revolution  excepting  from  the 
military,  who  are  the  real  government.  They  could  Overthrow- 
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the  Bourbons,  but  if  they  will  serve  the  Bourbons  the  latter  can 
overthrow  the  Constitution  any  day.  Therefore  this  Consti- 
tution is  not  fit  for  France.  I never  thought  it  was  so,  and  I 
know  it  will  not  last  As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  are  well  seated 
in  the  saddle,  that  is  to  say,  have  the  real  command  of  the 
army,  they  will  kick  the  Constitution  to  the  devil  in  reality, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  which  they  will  have.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  expedition  to  Spain.  But  they  are,  as 
usual,  mistaken.  That  expedition  will  not  answer  that  purpose. 
There  will  not  be  difficulty,  or  military  opposition,  or  a suffi- 
ciency of  decidedly  successful  political  result  to  place  them  in 
the  saddle  as  they  ought  to  be.  They  will  still  be  in  shackles, 
and  exposed  to  the  storms  and  hazards  of  a popular  Assembly 
for  whose  deliberations  nobody  can  answer. 

I have,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Karl  of  Clancarty. 

My  DEAR  Clancarty,  London,  llth  March,  1823. 

I wish  to  mention  to  you  that  I know  that  your  King  has 
complained  to  his  intimates  of  your  treatment  of  and  conduct 
towards  him  and  his  government  The  complaint  is  of  this 
kind  : that  you  presume  upon  old  acquaintance  and  friendship 
to  talk  to  him  with  more  freedom  than  he  likes,  or  than  suits 
your  relative  positions,  and  that  your  language  to  him  and  bis 
government  is  sometimes  not  to  lie  borne.  This  is  very  foolish 
and  ungrateful,  but  to  a wise  man  is  worthy  of  observation. 

Now,  my  dear  Clancarty,  allow  me  who  see  both  and  indeed 
all  sides  of  this  question  to  advise  you  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  altercations  with  the  King,  and  to  be  very  moderate 
in  your  language  to  him  and  to  his  Ministers.  I should  have  said 
nothing  upon  this  subject  to  you  if  I had  not  seen  yesterday  a 
series  of  your  despatches  upon  the  Lutine  frigate,  upon  the 
slave  trade  at  Surinam,  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
Scheldt,  &c.,  written  in  a style  of  familiar  acrimony  which  the 
subject  and  the  conduct  of  the  government  well  deserve,  and 
fully  justified  by  what  you  believed  to  be  your  relations  with 
them  ; and  encouraged,  I believe,  and  as  I think  I perceive,  by 
VOL.  II.  F 
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the  Foreign  Department  here.  But  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
In  my  opinion  our  late  friend  would  have  warned  you  of  the 
position  in  which  you  stood  in  relation  to  the  King,  and  I 
should  have  done  so  when  the  information  came  by  chance  to 
my  knowledge,  if  I had  not  thought  that  you  would  have 
received  the  warning  from  the  proper  authority.  As  it  is,  and 
as  I think  I perceived,  in  the  despatches  which  I read  yesterday, 
that,  instead  of  being  warned,  you  had  been  encouraged  and 
indeed  fresh  matters  of  irritation  had  been  suggested  to  you  on 
the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine. 

I take  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend  to  give  you  this  warning 
and  advice.  You  may  be  just  as  strong,  but  a great  deal  more 
polite  ! From  all  this  you  will  see  that  I think  you  were  right 
and  I wrong  in  the  last  discussion  you  and  I had  together 
in  the  room  in  which  I am  now  writing.  God  bless  you. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Mr  dear  Dokb  or  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  12th  March,  1823. 

I am  obliged  to  employ  Planta’s  hand  to  acquaint  you  that  I have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  something  which  I ho|>e  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  for 
a gentleman  in  whose  welfare  I understand  you  take  an  interest.  The 
person  to  whom  I allude  is  Mr.  M'Tavish,  and  the  office  to  which  I am 
enabled  to  appoint  him  is  that  of  Arbitrator  under  a commission  to  be  esta- 
blished in  America  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute  under 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

I havo  received,  by  the  last  mail,  from  my  cousin  Stratford,  in  America, 
a satisfactory  report  of  Mr.  M'Tavish's  fitness  for  the  office.  I thought  to 
have  mentioned  this  to  you  when  we  next  met ; but  as  the  American  mail 
may  be  despatched  before  I am  out  of  my  room,  I would  no  longer  delay  the 
communication.  Perhaps  yon  would  look  in  upon  me  here  in  the  course  of 
to-morrow. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


Ijord  FitzRoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  Lord,  Madrid,  13th  March,  1823. 

The  Cortes  have  not  ceased  to  press  the  ministers  to  continue  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  King’s  departure,  and  on  Suuday  night  there  was  a meeting 
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of  some  of  the  principal  deputies  and  the  ministers,  in  which  the  former 
gave  the  latter  to  understand  that  they  should  bring  the  question  again 
before  the  Cortes,  if  the  ministers  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  task  of 
obliging  the  King  to  set  out  for  Seville.  This  menace  induced  them  to 
proceed,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  King  called  a consultation  of  physicians, 
and  yesterday  he  caused  their  report  to  be  laid  before  the  Cortes.  It  is 
given  in  the  ‘Espectador  ’ of  to-day,  which  I enclose.  The  Cortes,  on  the 
proposition  of  Qaliano,  referred  it  to  a committee,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  a deputation  has  been  sent  to  the  King,  requesting  his  Majesty  to  fix 
any  day  between  this  and  the  18th  for  his  departure,  and  they  have  been 
graciously  received,  the  King  having  named  Thursday,  the  20th,  unless 
something  should  arise  in  the  mean  time  to  render  his  removal  at  an  earlier 
period  necessary.  I had  no  idea  that  ho  would  make  any  resistance  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  more  particularly  as  the  Cortes  declared  their  sitting 
permanent  till  his  answer  should  be  received.  Unless  therefore  something 
extraordinary  should  occur  we  may  reckon  on  his  leaving  Madrid  on 
the  20th. 

I wish  the  Cortes  would  take  advantage  of  the  time  that  yet  remains 
before  they  close  the  session  here,  and  discuss  the  measures  which  wo  hear 
are  eventually  to  be  brought  forward  ; but  I fear  they  will  do  no  such 
thing.  The  country,  however,  is  in  a very  unpleasant  state.  The  facciosos 
increaso  rapidly,  and  occasionally  make  their  appearance  all  round  the 
capital.  Bessifcro  is  at  Tarancon,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a certain 
Pelayo,  who  was  lately  released  from  prison  at  Cotmenar,  lias  been  at  the 
Escurial  with  a considerable  force,  many  of  them,  however,  being  without 
arms.  The  newly-raised  conscripts  in  this  province  and  that  of  Guada- 
laxara  have  joined  the  Royalists,  as  have  the  conscripts  of  the  Huerta  of 
Valencia,  who  are  said  to  be  from  1200  to  1500  men.  Such  intelligence  is 
very  alarming,  and  if  the  insurrection  should  spread  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  Constitution.  One  can  only  wonder  at  the  continued  obstinacy  of  the 
doctrinaires. 

Vigo,  tho  messenger,  whom  I have  seen  since  I began  this  letter,  is  just 
returned  from  town,  having  gone  there  with  Lord  Francis  Leveson.  He 
says  that  the  road  from  Aranda  to  Madrid  is  covered  with  “ facciosos,”  who 
have  been  joined  by  all  those  who  were  drawn  for  the  army,  and  he  was 
robbed  twice.  Another  chief  has  started  up  of  the  name  of  Ysidoro. 

You  will  observe  by  the  paper  of  to-day  that  Abisbal  is  named  Jcfe 
Politico  of  this  province,  in  addition  to  his  military  appointment  Madrid 
is  therefore  completely  in  his  power.  Some  of  the  troops  which  have  lately 
been  employed  under  his  command  have  marched  in  here  in  sad  condition, 
and  almost  without  shoes.  It  is  said  that  only  300  cavalry  can  be  mus- 
tered to  escort  the  King;  but  of  course  there  will  be  some  infantry  with 
him,  or  at  least  on  the  road. 

14th  March. 

I enclose  one  of  the  papers  of  this  day,  which  will  give  you  a better 
notion  of  what  passed  yesterday  in  the  Cortes.  The  government  have  re- 
ceived sad  news  from  Valencia,  where  Uhtman  has  defeated  a considerable 
corps  of  troops,  and  has  taken  400  prisoners.  Uhlman  has  since  occu- 
pied Segovia,  and  threatens  Valencia,  where  there  is  considerable  agitation, 
and  whore  the  authorities  have  thought  proper  to  arrest  thirty  or  forty 
persons,  and  embark  them  forthwith  for  Majorca  or  IviRa. 
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Bertran  de  Lis  has  left  Madrid,  and  lias  taken  refuse  in  sump  town  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  still,  however,  threatens  to  prevent  the  King’s  depar- 
ture ; but  I believe  his  threats  are  about  as  much  to  be  apprehended,  ns  his 
promises  are  to  be  valued.  Alnva  talked  of  writing  to  you,  but  I have 
heard  nothing  of  his  letter.  We  have  nothing  from  Portugal  later  than 
the  ‘ Lisbon  Gazette  ’ of  the  7th,  from  which  it  is  not  jiossible  to  discover 
more  than  that  Silveira  is  in  considerable  strength.  It  is  thought  that  the 
government  have  received  more  recent  advices,  but  they  will  not  avow  it. 
They  can  therefore  have  no  good  news  to  tell. 

Mr.  0‘Gorman  is  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  despatches  that  go  by  this  op- 
portunity. He  is  well  acquainted  w’ith  the  state  of  things  here. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzIIoy  Somerset. 


The  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Lamb  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  n EAR  Duke,  Paris,  14th  March,  1823. 

I have  just  got  your  letter  of  11th,  which  contains  in  a short  compass 
the  wholo  truth  of  the  case.  I meet  no  Frenchman  of  any  party  who  does 
not  think  we  have  wished  the  war  to  take  place. 

The  publication  of  the  documents  may  in  part  set  this  right,  but  it  will  be 
a nice  point  in  selecting  from  the  latter  ones  to  avoid  shewing  what  the 
French  government  will  feel  as  an  attack  U[«n  themselves. 

The  difficulties  the  French  will  find  in  organizing  a government,  and 
their  anxiety  to  get  out  of  the  concern,  may  hereafter  afford  us  an  op|x>r- 
tunity  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation,  but  for  this  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  should  place  ourselves  on  a different  footing  with  the  French  go- 
vernment from  the  one  we  are  on  at  present. 

The  Duke  d’AugoulSmc  goes  with  a heavy  heart,  and  will  probably  lean 
strongly  to  the  side  of  accommodation.  Is  it  impossible  that  all  parties 
may  ultimately  concur  in  the  necessity  of  setting  aside  Ferdinand?  without 
which  I doubt  the  possibility  of  a settled  state  of  things  in  Spain. 

All  chance  of  your  arrival  being  over,  I shall  go  almost  immediately. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Duke,  au  revoir, 

F.  L. 


Lord  Clancarty  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wcllinytem. 

My  dear  Duke,  Bruxelles,  14th  March,  1823. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  by  any  words  to  express  to  you  the  grati- 
tude I feel  for  your  most  kind,  most  friendly  advice.*  I shall  not  otherwise 
attempt  it  than  by  assuring  you  that  I shall  most  strictly  and  zealously 
follow  it  To  persevere  in  errors  which  your  friendship  aud  good-nature 
have  with  such  delicacy  jointed  out,  would  be  unpardonable ; by  my  future 
conduct  it  will  therefore  be  my  study  to  avoid  their  repetition.  . N evert he- 


* See  jroge  C5. 
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less,  I cannot  regret  what  has  occurred,  because  it  has  furnished  me  with 
such  a valuable  testimony  of  your  good  opinion,  and  of  the  kind  interest 
you  are  so  good  as  to  take  in  me.  Believe  me  I shall  never  forget  the 
thorough  gratitude  I owe  you  for  this  signal  instance  of  your  regard. 

To  this  King  personally  I am  not  conscious  of  having  ever  failed  in  that 
respect  which  is  his  due,  and  which  I am  not  less  led  by  sense  of  duty  than  by 
real  feelings  of  friendship  to  pay  his  Majesty.  He  has,  however,  I know, 
been  much  irritated  of  late  against  me,  it  having  very  industriously  been  in- 
sinuated to  him  that  I am  the  sole  cause  of  bringing  the  Congress  of  Verona 
on  his  back  in  the  affair  of  the  prohibitions  on  river  transit.  Now,  this  is 
partly  true ; it  was  my  duty  to  communicate  to  my  chief  all  the  measures 
which  led  to  this  proceeding,  and  so  far  I am  guilty  towards  his  Majesty.  But 
it  was  for  my  chief  to  decide  upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  my 
information.  With  what  delicacy  we  proceeded,  by  previous  communica- 
tion and  advice,  to  prevent  the  King  from  falling  into  this  scra|'e,  your  Grace 
is  already  aware.  He  has,  however,  for  the  moment  forgot  all  this,  and  is 
now  irritated  because  he  has  got  himself  into  a disagreeable  position,  which 
I did  my  utmost  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into.  With  his  ministers,  I 
will  confess,  I have  in  my  notes  been  harsh  at  times.  When  (icople  write 
arrant  nonsense  it  is  difficult  to  expose  the  trash  they  mistake  for  argument 
without  offending.  I shall,  however,  be  most  wary  in  future,  and  most 
thankful  to  you,  if  you  should  perceive  anything  amiss,  for  a single  line  of 
such  advice  as  you  may  deem  requisite. 

We  are  eased  for  the  present  here  ujion  the  Lutine  question ; a long 
despatch  from  me  upon  this  subject  goes  by  the  present  conveyance,  re- 
ferring the  matter  for  your  consideration.  The  business  is  not  withont 
embarrassment.  On  the  one  hand,  the  right  is,  os  I believe,  ours ; arid  the 
underwriters  will  naturally  seek  to  have  their  own,  and  bring  the  matter 
before  Parliament.  Thus  far  ns  a government,  I think  there  is  case  enough 
to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  show  that  the  interests  of 
the  proprietors  have  not  been  neglected.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  certainly  our  interest  to  show  up  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and 
his  government  in  an  invidious  point  of  view ; and  again,  at  this  time, 
when  we  are  so  closely  knit  in  continental  politics  with  this  Court,  it  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  means  may  not  be  taken,  by  hanging 
the  matter  up  for  the  present  by  reasoned  protest  under  the  direction  of 
the  civilians,  to  delay  further  steps  for  a time. 

I sent  your  Grace  some  time  since  a letter  from  l’inneran,  seeking,  as  I 
understood,  your  battle  of  Waterloo  clothing  to  be  sent  to  me,  for  trans- 
mission to  him;  and  I afterwards  wrote  to  Burgh  to  remind  you  of  it. 
Possibly  they  may  have  been  passed  to  Amsterdam  by  some  other  route, 
but  if  not,  pray  have  them  sent  in  one  of  our  bags.  He  cannot  finish  his 
great  picture  without  them  ; and  what  is  more,  I cannot  have  the  excellent 
original  portrait  he  made  of  you  in  London,  and  which  you  allowed  me  to 
take  while  the  King  was  here,  till  your  figure  in  the  great  picture  shall  have 
been  finished. 

Yours,  my  dear  Duke,  with  the  most  sincere  friendship  and  gratitude, 

Clancarty. 
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Lord  Clancarty  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Bruxelles,  18th  March,  1823. 

I did  not  perceive,  in  the  hurry  of  despatch,*  till  after  the  departure  of 
the  last  messenger,  that  by  omitting  to  touch  upon  one  part  of  your  Grace's 
letter  to  me  of  the  11th  instant,  I was  in  effect  guilty  of  a piece  of  tacit  in- 
justice. 

You  state  that  the  style  of  my  correspondence  with  this  government 
(which  you  so  justly  reprehend)  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Foreign 
Department.  I am  not  aware  that  I have  even  this  excuse  to  plead  in  mi- 
tigation. It  is  true  that  on  the  Lutiue  question  my  instructions  from  the 
first  were  strong,  but  not  stronger  than  the  case  well  warranted.  They 
directed  that  the  only  argument  opposed  to  the  permission  sought  by  us 
should  be  met  by  the  strongest  and  most  unqualified  protest.  I wished  to 
avoid  executing  these  till  the  last  moment,  and  having  followed  this  con- 
duct, the  course  I had  pursued  in  this  respect  was  afterwards  approved  in  a 
very  kind  private  letter  from  Mr.  Canning,  addressed  to  me  upon  this  subject. 

When,  subsequently  finding  all  private  representation  vain,  and  that, 
after  three  months,  we  were,  in  consequence  of  gentle  proceedings,  left  pre- 
cisely where  we  were,  it  appeared  necessary  to  take  an  official  course,  in  the 
progress  of  this,  the  protest  has  been  brought  forward,  together  with  other 
matters  of  minor  importance  from  my  instructions ; but  with  the  exception 
of  these,  all  the  rest  is  mine,  growing  out  of  the  notes  and  conduct  of  this 
government.  So  in  the  case  of  the  river  transit.  My  instructions,  as  well 
as  my  first  note,  are  mild ; that  of  the  12th  February  is  indeed  much 
otherwise ; but  as  this  was  occasioned  solely  by  Nagell’s  of  the  preceding 
day,  the  faults  of  tone  and  matter  are  mino  alone ; the  Foreign  Office  is 
free  from  them.  That  our  late  friend  would  (as  you  have  most  kindly 
done)  have  cautioned  me  against  further  perseverance  in  that  tone,  1 am 
fully  persuaded ; and  yet  I cannot  be  surprised  at  Mr.  Canning’s  having 
refrained  from  doing  so,  and  am  consequently,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  the  more  grateful  to  you  for  having  iuterposed  your  excellent  and 
friendly  advice  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Canning,  unacquainted  per- 
sonally with  this  Court,  mny  well  be  disposed  to  give  me  credit,  after  some 
nine  years’  connection  with  it,  for  the  adoption  of  the  fittest  tone  and  line 
of  argument  by  which  to  effect  our  objects ; while  you  (and  our  late  friend, 
while  living),  well  versed  in  all  the  mechanism  of  this  government, 
knowing  intimately  the  dispositions  of  those  who  guide  it,  and  standing  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  aloof  from  the  scene  of  operation,  are  far  better 
qualified  to  judge  how  best  it  may  be  acted  upon  than  those  upon  the  spot. 

This  leads  me  to  another  part  of  your  letter,  which  1 had  not  time  to 
notice  in  my  last;  but  I wish,  in  further  justice,  previously  to  say  that 
since  employed  here  under  my  present  chief,  I have  received  from  him  every 
attention  which  I could  in  reason  have  expected. 

I well  remember  our  conversation  at  Apsley  House,  to  which  you  refer ; 
and  abstracted  as  you  will  see  by  what  I havo  above  written,  from  every 
feeling  of  personal  interest,  I am  still  more  abundantly  confirmed,  from 
subsequent  events,  iu  the  opinions  I then  hazarded.  Had  your  Grace  been 
declared  the  successor  of  our  late  friend,  and  the  future  permanent  guide  of 

• Sec  page  G8. 
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our  foreign  relations,  your  position  and  influence  at  Verona  would,  I am 
convinced,  have  been  very  different  from  what  they  were,  and  measures 
which  the  world  will  probably  have  permanently  to  deplore  might,  and  I 
think  would,  have  been  avoided. 

I am  far  from  insinuating,  and  indeed  am  far  from  believing,  that  there 
has  been  occasion  of  blame  in  any  quarter  from  matters  having  turned  out 
counter  to  our  wishes.  Personal  confidence,  with  the  influence  it  creates  in 
high  quarters,  can  only  be  attained  by  long  habits  of  personal  communica- 
tion on  similar  interests,  nor  |>crhaps  even  then,  unless  on  difficult  political 
measures,  and  in  difficult  times.  Our  late  friend  enjoyed  this  confidence 
and  influence  in  all  the  lending  cabinets  of  Europe.  After  him,  there  was 
but  one  great  trump  card  in  our  pack  ; it  ought  to  have  been  played,  it  was 
not,  and  the  world  is  capottod.  Look,  yourself,  to  the  effect  of  your  own 
influence  on  your  return  through  Paris,  and  from  whence  alone  we  have 
since  derived  the  slight  hopes  of  peace  which  have  been  entertained  subse- 
quently to  the  French  proposal  at  Verona.  Farewell,  this  is  a melancholy 
subject. 

Most  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

ChANCARTY. 

P.S. — My  best  thanks  for  a kind  communication  by  Chad. 


The  King  to  Ilis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Pavilion,  Brighton, 

My  dear  Friend,  Wednesday,  I9th  March,  1823. 

Sir  William  has  faithfully  related  to  me  all  your  sensible,  wise  and 
judicious  olraervations  rcsjtccting  the  state  of  our  foreign  policy.  My 
feelings  are  in  complete  unison  with  your  own  on  this  most  important  and 
vital  question.  My  confidence  is  in  you,  and  you  only,  and  in  placing  my 
friendship  and  affection  in  you,  and  with  you,  1 feel  safe,  happy  and 
comfortable.  I could  not  resist  writing  you  these  few  lines  to  assure  you 
that  I am,  with  very  great  regard, 

Your  very  sincere  friend, 

G.  R. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  20th  March,  1823. 

I enclose  you  a letter  from  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset,  which  I 
received  yesterday  morning,  but  I was  so  unwell  that  I could 
not  send  it  to  you. 

I see  that  the  papers  make  you  say  in  answer  to  Sir  J. 
Mcl.,  that  you  would  lay  the  correspondence  on  the  table  on 
some  day  previous  to  the  recess,  and  make  your  statement  on 
an  early  day  after  the  recess. 
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I shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  let  me  know 
whether  you  intend  to  produce  the  note  given  in  by  me  at 
Verona  from  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  made  his  quotation ; 
and  if  you  do,  whether  you  intend  to  make  any  communication  on 
the  subject  to  the  three  Continental  Courts ; as  you  will  observe 
that  the  confidential  communication  reported  in  my  despatch  of 
the  20th  November,  of  which  I lately  gave  you  an  extract,  was 
common  to  the  five  Courts. 

1 conclude  that  we  shall  see  the  papers  before  they  are  laid 
before  Parliament. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Glouceater  Lodge, 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  20th  March,  1823,  | past  7 p.m. 

I too  am  confined  to  the  house,  and  ought  to  have  been  so  both  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  but  I was  obliged  to  be  both  days  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  ncwspajiers  blunder.  I have  never  had  the  slightest  thoughts  of 
laying  papers  till  after  the  holydays.  Of  course  I shall  be  anxious  to  go 
through  the  whole  with  you  before  they  are  settled.  They  will  probably 
be  ready  for  that  pnqiose  early  next  week — not  sooner. 

I return  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset’s  letter.  A'Court’s  to  me  I suppose 
you  have  seen,  as  I sent  it  to  Lord  L.  yesterday  morning,  and  I directed 
Plauta  to  circulate  it  afterwards.  It  is  marked  “private,”  but  is  with  the 
despatches. 

I do  not  draw  so  sanguine  a conclusion  as  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  from 
San  Miguel’s  inquiry.  Remember,  he  is  going  out,  and  I suspect  lie  means 
to  carry  this  information  with  him  to  make  use  of  it  hostilcly  hereafter. 

In  any  case,  I have  no  expectation  that  France,  uow  secure  of  our 
abstinence,  will  listen  to  anything  short  of  submission  from  Spain. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Loud,  Madrid,  20th  March,  1823. 

The  King  set  out  this  morning  so  punctually  at  eight  o’clock,  the  time 
fixed  for  his  departure,  that  he  was  already  gone  when  I arrived  there  a 
very  few  minutes  after  that  hour.  Hardly  anybody  appeared  near  the 
Palace,  and  very  few  people  at  the  gates  or  at  the  bridge  of  Toledo,  where 
however  there  were  a few  vivas.  Finding  1 was  behind  the  King  I crossed 
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the  Manyannccs  lower  down  by  a ford,  and  by  that  means  headed  the 
procession  and  bad  a good  view  of  his  Majesty  and  the  royal  family.  He 
looked  ill,  and  so  did  the  poor  Queen.  They  were  all  packed  pretty  close, 
though  tho  family  and  the  household  occupied  nearly  twenty  carriages. 
The  cortege  proceeded  at  a walk,  being  headed  by  two  companies  of 
infantry  and  a few  cavalry.  I did  not  see  many  troops,  but  1 understand 
that  some  had  been  sent  forward,  and  that  others  were  in  the  rear.  He 
lias,  I believe,  been  accompanied  by  five  of  the  ministers.  San  Miguel 
and  the  Minister  of  Finance  Egea  will  follow  in  a few  days.  The  Cortes 
sit  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  on  Saturday  they  adjourn  it  is  said  to  tho 
23rd  of  April.  They  will  proceed  towards  Seville  as  soon  as  the  adjourn- 
ment takes  place.  They  seem  to  consider  that  they  have  achieved  a great 
triumph  by  removing  the  King  from  hence.  By  others,  and  I may  say 
by  the  great  majority,  bis  departure  is  considered  a matter  of  great  regret. 
The  town  is  perfectly  quiet.  I have  heard  of  no  material  occurrence  in  the 
provinces  since  I wrote  last.  Bcssiere  sent  a detachment  yesterday  morning 
to  Alcala,  which  was  repulsed  without  any  difficulty,  and  has  retired 
towards  Guadnlaxara.  One  of  the  chiefs  in  La  Mancha,  who  was  exjiected 
to  oppose  the  march  of  the  royal  convoy,  has  submitted  under  promise  of 
pardon,  and  I’elayo  has  been  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  lldefonso. 

Those  who  disapprove  of  the  journey  to  Seville,  talk  confidently  of  tho 
cortege  being  attacked  and  of  the  deputies  who  are  to  follow  being  taken 
and  hanged.  1 don’t  know  what  chance  they  have  of  that  punishment,  or 
how  far  they  deserve  it,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  tho  King  will  get 
safe  to  his  journey’s  end.  I fancy  that  the  government  have  got  a good 
many  troops  of  one  sort  or  another  on  different  parts  of  the  road,  and  I 
understand  that  the  militia  generally  can  be  depended  upon. 

It  is  not  unlikely  I tliiuk  that  some  of  the  partisans  may  make  an 
attempt  on  Madrid,  if  they  find  that  the  garrison  iR  weak,  but  it  will  not 
signify  much  if  they  obtain  possession  of  it.  Indeed,  their  occupation  of 
it  will  prove  to  the  French  how  little  the  possession  of  Madrid  affects  the 
country  in  general. 

The  government  have  issued  a decree  for  closing  the  ports  against  all 
French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  vessels.  Will  not  this  act  be 
considered  a declaration  of  war  or  something  very  like  it?  1 don’t  know 
the  grounds  u]>on  which  it  was  published,  but  it  api>cars  to  me  a very 
impolitic  measure  at  this  moment. 

We  have  nothing  im[>ortant  from  Portugal. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate, 

FitzRoy  Somerset. 


To  the  Right  Hun.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  21st  March,  1823. 

I intended  to  call  upon  you  this  morning,  but  I cannot  get 
out  sufficiently  early. 

I am  sorry  to  sec  that  you  think  your  declaration  of  Tuesday 
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will  prevent  France  from  listening  to  anything  from  Spain  short 
of  submission.  The  French  government  are  in  a great  difficulty, 
which  is  aggravated  by  the  position  of  their  army  ; and  they  may 
be  under  the  necessity  of  hurrying  on  their  measures,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  difficulties  of  their  military  position  by  the 
occupation  of  more  ground ; and  there  may  not  be  time  for 
further  negotiation.  But  I am  quite  certain  that  our  position 
in  the  question  between  France  and  Spain  in  a military  view 
has  never  given  the  French  government  one  moment’s  unea- 
siness. 

Whatever  they  might  feel  or  know  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
three  Allied  Courts  respecting  their  declaration  against  Spain, 
they  must  have  been  quite  certain  of  the  countenance  of  all  those 
Courts  in  their  attack  upon  Spain,  as  well  as  of  the  support  of 
some  if  not  of  all,  if  this  country  had  interfered  actively  in  the 
case ; and  there  are  but  few  people  in  France  who  would  not 
consider  it  a fortunate  circumstance  for  the  House  of  Bourbon  to 
commence  a war  with  this  country  on  any  subject,  having  all 
Europe  (excepting  Spain  and  Portugal)  and  probably  the 
United  States  on  her  side  giving  her  countenance,  if  not  active 
support  and  assistance. 

I really  think  that  you  may  make  yourself  quite  easy  about 
the  effect  of  your  declaration  of  Tuesday.  Indeed,  I think 
that  if  it  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period  it  would  have 
been  better,  as  it  would  have  undeceived  Spain  and  would  have 
conciliated  the  confidence  of  France,  and  would  have  left  more 
time  for  negotiation. 

I am  really  very  anxious  about  your  giving  notice  to  the 
continental  courts  of  the  necessity  of  producing  my  note  of 
the  30th  October.  I engaged  that  it  should  not  l>c  produced, 
and  the  government  must  cither  perform  the  engagement,  or 
disavow  my  right  to  make  it ; or  state  some  reason  for  not  per- 
forming the  engagement. 

All  that  passed  on  that  occasion  was  strictly  confidential,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  all  confidence  in  negotiations  if  the  agents 
charged  with  them  cannot  engage  that  such  communications 
shall  not  be  made  public.  But  in  this  case  there  is  a good 
reason  for  making  the  communication  public,  viz.,  that  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  communication  has  published  it  partially 
and  unfairly  ; and  the  other  three  parties  cannot  but  admit  our 
right  to  publish  the  whole. 
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But  they  are  clearly  entitled  to  be  informed  of  this  necessity, 
if  only  as  a matter  of  politeness  ; and  it  is  but  fair  to  me,  as  the 
agent  of  the  government  upon  this  occasion,  unless  the  govern- 
ment should  disavow  me,  that  they  should  know  that  I had 
reported  faithfully  what  had  passed  in  the  conference  of  the 
20th  of  November. 

I am  certain  that  when  you  consider  this  subject  you  will  see 
it  in  the  same  light,  and  if  you  are  determined  to  produce  this 
paper,  as  I think  you  must,  the  sooner  you  apprise  the  Con- 
tinental Courts  of  this  intention  the  better. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Sir  Charles  Bagot  lo  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  DCKE,  St.  Petersburg,  22nd  March,  1823. 

I think  it  not  improbable  that  you  may  be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  following  circumstances  relating  to  a person  who  is  now  here  under  the 
name  of  Turner,  though,  as  he  is  not  in  our  service,  I am  not  aware  that 
any  steps  can  he  taken  in  regard  to  him. 

This  Mr.  Turner  arrived  hero  a short  time  ago  from  Faris,  where  he 
had  made  acquaintance  with  several  Russians,  by  some  of  whom  he  was 
furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Mr.  Turner’s  object  in  coming  here  was  to  offer  his  services  to  make 
Congreve  rockets  of  a quality  far  superior  to  any  that  have  been  yet 
manufactured  upon  the  Continent,  and  equal  to  those  made  at  Woolwich. 
In  order  to  prove  that  he  was  competent  to  carry  his  offers  into  effect,  he 
produced  accurate  drawings  and  models  of  the  various  parts  and  proportions 
of  the  rockets,  and  of  the  apparatus  used  in  preparing  them  ; and  he  stated 
that  ho  had  at  his  command  two  of  the  principal  workmen  employed 
under  Sir  W.  Congreve  at  Woolwich  (one  of  whom  was  said  to  have  been 
foreman),  who  had  either  been  discharged  or  placed  upon  very  reduced 
wages  at  the  late  reduction  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  who  were 
now  actually  on  the  Continent. 

The  conditions  on  which  Mr.  Turner  proposed  to  coinmuuicate  his 
secrets  to  the  Russian  Government  were — 

1st.  That  he  should  receive  100,000  roubles,  to  be  paid  on  producing  a 
rocket  made  at  St,  Petersburg,  which  should  upon  trial  be  found  to  be 
equal  in  range  to  the  British  rockets. 

2nd.  That  he  should  receive  a salary  of  6001.  a year  for  himself,  and 
300/.  a year  for  his  workman ; and 

3rd.  That  he  should  have  for  a limited  time  the  rank  of  Captain,  during 
which  he  would  form  and  instruct  a rocket  corps. 

These  terms  iiave  not  been  agreed  to.  Mr.  Turner  has,  however,  been 
induced  to  prepare  some  rockets  in  the  Imperial  Arsenal,  for  which  pur|wse 
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lie  is  famished  with  all  the  materials  and  assistance  he  requires,  while  the 
Russians  are  employed  in  making  rockets  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  process,  which  it  is  easy  for  them  to  do,  os  Mr.  Turner  does  not 
appear  to  take  any  precautions  to  conceal  or  keep  to  himself  any  part  of 
his  operations,  and  he  has  been  told  that  if  u[ion  trial  his  rockets  shall 
prove  to  be  superior  to  those  so  made  by  the  Russian  officers  he  shall  bo 
rewarded. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Turner  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  this  promise, 
and  has  certainly  sent  directions  to  the  workmen  before  alluded  to  to 
join  him  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  daily  employed  in  the  Arsenal,  and 
his  work  as  far  as  it  is  yet  advanced  is  pronounced  to  be  very  gcod  by  a 
person  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  who  is  himself  a very 
competent  judge. 

It  apiiears  that  Mr.  Turner  (whoso  real  name  has  not  been  ascertained) 
is  the  son  of  a gentleman  of  fortune,  I believe  in  Leicestershire,  and  of 
high  rank  in  the  British  navy ; that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  mathematics  and  mechanics ; that  he  is 
himself  an  excellent  practical  mechanic  and  workman ; that  having  Borne 
time  since  while  in  England  turned  his  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
Congreve  rockets,  he  embarked  in  a long  course  of  experiments  to 
endeavour  to  discover  their  comjKJsition,  in  the  progress  of  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  Sir  W.  Congreve's  workman  before  mentioned, 
and  with  his  assistance  he  finally  accomplished  his  object,  and  at  his  own 
expense  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a very  considerable  quantity  of  these 
rockets — it  is  said  10,000 — which  he  intended  to  convey  to  the  Greeks,  into 
whose  service  he  was  desirous  of  entering.  This  part  of  his  plan  was, 
however,  defeated  by  the  interference  of  the  government,  by  whose  order 
the  whole  of  the  rockets  were  seized,  and  Mr.  Turner  was  himself  arrested, 
and  his  papers  and  drawings  taken  from  him  by  two  King’s  messengers 
at  Brighton  in  the  beginning  of  last  year  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
sailing  for  France. 

It  seems  that  on  arriving  at  Paris  he  received  very  liberal  and  flattering 
overtures  from  the  French  government,  who  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
his  circumstances ; but  he  declined  them,  preferring  to  offer  himself  to 
Russia,  from  the  idea  that  in  the  event  of  a war  with  Turkey,  or  in  some 
other  way,  he  might  still  be  able  to  realise  his  favourite  scheme  of  assisting 
the  Greek  cause. 

He  has  never  ventured  to  call  upon  me,  nor  have  I seen  him,  but  I am 
told  that  his  manners  and  conversation  are  extremely  rough  and  violent, 
and  he  professes  the  most  radical  principles. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  yours  most  sincerely  and  faithfully, 

Charles  Bagot. 

[This  is  the  person  about  whom  we  had  the  information  last 
year.  What  was  his  name?  What  did  we  do  about  him? 

Wellington.] 
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To  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning. 

London,  March,  23rd,  1823. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  At  night 

I desired  Plants  to  send  you  my  notes  on  your  draft,  and  I 
have  since  turned  the  whole  subject  over  in  my  mind,  and 
I confess  that  the  result  is  a conviction  that  however  good  the 
despatch  is  it  is  better  not  to  launch  it. 

As  a rtsumi  it  ought  to  be  as  accurate  both  as  to  facts  and 
dates  as  the  documents  which  it  quotes,  and  which  will  be 
published  with  it ; otherwise  it  will  be  said  by  the  enemy , both 
French  and  Opposition,  that  it  is  written  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the 
preceding  documents.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  a resume 
with  effect,  preserving  such  accuracy.  The  French  will  cer- 
tainly publish  an  answer. 

Then  I confess  I doubt  the  expediency  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  despatch.  If  you  declare  officially  to  France  your 
neutrality  you  must  declare  something  about  colonies,  family 
compact,  and  eventual  French  occupation. 

In  respect  to  colonies,  in  my  opinion  our  line  of  proceeding 
should  vary  almost  in  proportion  as  France  should  be  successful 
or  otherwise ; and  I can’t  see  any  advantage  to  be  derived  in 
any  quarter  by  publishing  beforehand  what  our  line  will  be. 
In  respect  to  Family  Compact,  I understand  that  you  will  com- 
municate your  intentions  by  a secret  despatch,  which  may  be 
done  whether  this  despatch  is  sent  or  not.  But  even  upon  that 
point  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  pledge  ourselves  beforehand 
to  any  particular  line  of  conduct  I can  conceive  a termination 
of  the  existing  operation  in  which  a Family  Compact  might  be 
quite  unworthy  of  notice,  and  rather  a weakness  than  a strength 
to  both  parties  ; and  it  might  be  very  inconvenient  to  be  bound 
by  such  a published  document  to  notice  it. 

In  respect  to  French  occupation,  we  may  rely  on  its  taking 
place  in  some  shape  or  other  if  the  French  should  be  suc- 
cessful even  only  in  the  military  operation,  and  the  duration  of 
it  mu3t  depend  upon  circumstances.  The  occupation  cannot 
well  be  mentioned  without  objection ; and  yet,  if  we  object  to 
it,  we  ought  to  go  further  than  we  do  in  our  objections  to  the 
invasion. 

If  we  promise  neutrality  in  this  despatch,  all  these  objects 
must  be  discussed  ; but  I confess  that  the  necessity  for  dis- 
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cussing  them  with  France  so  long  Wore  the  occasion  for  the 
discussion  will  arise  would  in  my  mind  be  a sufficient  reason  for 
saying  nothing  to  the  French  government  on  the  subject. 

1 communicate  this  view  for  your  consideration. 

. Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


General  Alava  to  Field  Marthal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Ml  QUERIDO  SeSob  DCQUE,  Mario  23  de  1823. 

Aprovecho  la  salida  do  nucstro  amigo  Lord  FitzRoy  para  saludar  a V.E. 
y decirlo  quo  hoy  per  la  tardc  salgo  para  Sevilla. 

Nada  dird  a V.E.  sobre  politics,  por  que  mi  sittiacion  no  me  permitc 
hablar  do  ella ; pero  si  que  la  crisis  se  accrca,  y que  vamos  & ver  pronto  el 
desenlace  del  drama. 

Sin  embargo  yo  no  dudo,  6 al  monos  confio  mucho  en  quo  el  odio  que  el 
pueblo  Espaiiol  profesa  a los  Francesca  podri  mas  quo  las  sugestiones  dc 
los  que  los  han  llamado,  a pesar  de  (pie  entre  estos  se  cueutn  el  clero,  que, 
como  cn  todos  los  poises  catdlioos,  tiene  mucha  influcncia  sobre  un  pueblo 
ignorante,  supereticioso,  y que  se  confiesa. 

De  todos  modes  yo  no  puodo  perdonar  a esta  nueva  ospocie  de  Afrancesados, 
{(Cores  todavia,  6 tan  malos  oomo  los  otros,  pucs  si  bien  conccdo  a todo 
Espaiiol  el  dereebo  de  quercr  jaro  su  pais  el  gobiemo  que  erdo  mejor,  no 
concedero  jamas  el  de  liaccr  venir  extrangeros,  y sobre  todo  Franceses, 
despues  de  lo  succdido  con  ellos  en  la  guerra  de  la  independencia. 

Yo  ignore,  Milord,  la  suertc  quo  inc  estlt  rcservada,  pero  sea  la  que  lucre, 
mi  conciencia  nada  me  reprocha,  y morird  contento  si  logro  oonseguir  que 
mis  amigos,  y V.E.  sobre  todo,  meconscrven  su  amistad,  y mas  que  todo  su 
estimacion. 

TihIos  cometemos  errores,  y necesitamos  indulgencia  por  ellos,  pero  to- 
davia somos  tnas  dignos  do  ella  los  que,  colocados  en  una  terrible  situacion, 
no  liemos  tenido  que  elegir  sino  entre  la  ignominia  vestida  con  las  aparien- 
cias  de  conveniencia  publics,  y la  muerte.  Esta  ultima  os  bien  prel'erible. 

Todo  a V.E.  for  ever,  su  mas  agradecido  y fiel  amigo, 

M.  de  Alava. 


To  the  Fight  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Brighton,  30th  March,  1823. 

Prince  Esterhazy  has  informed  me  that  Prince  Mettemich 
had  written  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  upon  the  French  proceed- 
ings, to  which  he  never  could  have  consented,  as  they  tend  to 
injure  essential  interests,  for  the  preservation  of  which  the 
Emperor  is  bound  by  treaty. 
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He  disapproves  particularly  of  the  King’s  speech.  He  says 
that  the  word  tear  should  never  have  been  mentioned  unless  the 
Spaniards  should  have  attacked.  The  words  paix  glorietise  in 
the  Address  from  the  Peers  shows  what  are  the  objects  of  the 
French  Government,  and  on  what  line  they  are  proceeding ; 
and  he  says  their  conduct  is  quite  inconsistent  with  what  was 
settled  at  Verona. 

These  despatches  must  have  been  received  at  Paris  as  far 
back  as  a fortnight  ago,  and  I mention  the  subject  as  I think 
they  account  for  the  alteration  of  the  French  line  of  proceeding 
and  language  reported  by  Sir  C.  Stuart  in  the  private  letter  to 
you  which  you  read  at  the  Cabinet  on  Thursday. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

My  DEAR  Lord  Liverpool,  Brighton,  30th  March,  182:!. 

I beg  you  to  attend  particularly  to  the  despatch  which  we 
saw  in  draft  at  Gloucester  Lodge  on  Wednesday,  as  what  has 
passed  on  the  subject  in  Parliament  has  already  created  a good 
deal  of  uneasiness  here. 

That  which  Mr.  Canning  proposed  would  go  to  a break  up  of 
the  Alliance ; and  I don’t  believe  any  of  us,  not  even  Mr.  Can- 
ning himself,  thinks  that  the  atfairs  of  Europe  are  in  such  a 
state  as  that  the  Alliance  provided  in  the  Second  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1815  may  not  be  necessary. 

If  you  think  it  desirable  I will  write  to  him  on  the  subject. 
But  I would  prefer  to  leave  it  where  it  was  on  Wednesday. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Gloucester  Lodge,  Sunday  evening, 

Mv  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  30th  March,  1823. 

I had  just  sent  a messenger  off  with  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset’s  packet  to 
you,  when  I received  your  note  of  this  morning  from  Brighton. 

In  the  box  which  I sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  King,  with  despatches 
from  Sir  William  A'Court,  is  a private  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
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containing  an  account  from  the  Consul  at  Bourdeaux  of  tho  strength  of 
the  French  army.  Tho  account  is  given  in  detail,  and  makes  tho  whole 
amount  under  60,000  men. 

Perhaps  you  can  manage  to  see  this  box  before  it  leaves  Brighton. 
Lord  Francis  C.,  who  is  at  the  Pavilion,  will  procure  it  for  you. 

I wish  also  that  you  would  see  the  draft  to  Sir  C.  Stuart  of  the  despatch 
containing  the  resume!  of  our  discussions,  which  I sent  to  the  King  last 
night,  and  see  whether  it  now  stands  exactly  as  yon  would  have  it. 

Pray  let  me  know  your  movements,  in  case  I should  have  occasion  to 
communicate  with  yon  during  the  liolydays. 

I am  satisfied  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  secs  all  that  has  passed  at  Paris 
in  a proper  light.  But  Tozzo  is  still  pushing  on  to  measures  which  mean 
a quarrel  with  this  country. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Georoe  Canning. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Coombc  Wood,  3Ut  March,  1823. 

I can  set  your  mind  quite  at  ease  about  the  desjiatch  wc  saw  at 
Gloucester  Lodge  on  Wednesday.  He  quite  concurred  with  me  on  the 
Thursday  morning  in  giving  it  up ; he  thought  what  had  passed  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  was  quite  sufficient  as  a hint,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  undesirable  to  open  a corresjiondence  which  might  be  at  all  events 
very  difficult  to  manage,  and  might  ultimately  lead  to  a total  dissolution 
of  the  Alliance. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool 


To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Brighton,  31st  March,  1823. 

I send  you  iny  letter  from  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset.  I did 
not  send  the  draft ; but  the  King  stated  some  objections  to  a 
few  words  regarding  the  establishment  in  Spain  of  liberty ; and 
I told  him  that  he  had  better  mark  them,  and  suggest  to  you 
to  omit  them.  Upon  his  reading  over  the  paragraph  they  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  important.  Ilis  objection  to  them  was 
that  they  pronounced  what  Spain  had  been  and  was  doing  to  be 
a system  of  liberty,  which  others  would  contend  was  anarchy ; 
and  that  we  thus  prejudged  the  question. 

Since  I wrote  to  you  yesterday  I have  seen  Mr.  Gordon’s 
despatches,  upon  which  I will  write  to  you  either  by  the  post  or 
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by  the  messenger  of  this  evening,  and  upon  the  calculation  of 
the  numbers  of  the  French  army,  if  I should  be  able  to  see  it. 

Believe  me,  Arc. 

Wellington. 


To  the  Right  lion.  Oeorge  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Brighton,  31st  March,  1823. 

Since  I wrote  to  you  this  morning  I have  seen  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Scott  The  account  of  the  army  which  he  sends  was 
published  some  days  ago  in  the  newspaper,  and  I should  think 
it  little  to  be  relied  upon.  It  omits  altogether  Moncey’s  corps, 
which  is  to  act  on  the  side  of  Perpignan,  and  which  is  stated  in 
the  paper  transmitted  by  Sir  Charles  Stuart  some  days  ago  to 
be  22,000  men.  Then  Mr.  Scott’s  account  makes  the  Prince  of 
llohenlohe  command  the  corps  to  enter  by  Jura;  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Stuart  makes  General  Molitor  command  it  I think 
him  much  more  likely  to  be  trusted  with  such  a command  than 
the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  who  labours  under  three  disadvan- 
tages. He  is  old,  an  emigrant  and  a German.  All  this  tends 
to  show  that  you  cannot  rely  upon  Mr.  Scott’s  papers,  which  I 
believe  are  in  general  taken  from  the  newspapers  in  the  south 
of  France.  I have  seen  exact  copies  of  some  of  them  in  the 
‘ Times.’ 

I can’t  judge  of  Sir  W.  A'Court’s  and  Lord  FitzRoy’s  last 
letters,  not  having  seen  those  which  preceded  them ; but  from 
all  that  I hear  from  France  I should  be  apprehensive  that 
nothing  could  now  stop  the  invasion. 

The  King  is  very  anxious  upon  the  subject  of  privateers.  He 
spoke  to  me  about  them  yesterday,  and  desired  me  to-day  to 
attend  particularly  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart’s  No.  119.  I shall 
see  him  this  afternoon,  and  will  tell  him  that  Lord  Melville 
was  making  inquiries  respecting  the  possibility  of  excluding 
privateers,  and  at  all  events  their  prizes,  from  our  ports  alto- 
gether. The  King  wished  yesterday  that  we  should  consider 
the  means  of  prevailing  upon  both  parties  not  to  grant  letters  of 
marque.  I confess  that  I doubt  the  practicability  of  doing  so. 
We  might  as  well  desire  them  not  to  use  musquetry  or  cannon, 
or  any  other  means  of  annoyance.  If  the  French  undertake 
these  operations  as  auxiliaries,  and  don’t  consider  themselves  at 
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war  with  Spain,  they  can’t  with  propriety  issue  letters  of  inarque. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  covering  the 
sea  with  privateers;  and  the  French  government  will  very  soon 
be  under  the  necessity  of  following  their  example.  I conceive, 
therefore,  that  we  cannot  attain  that  object.  But  we  may,  and 
ought  if  possible,  to  prevent  privateers  from  resorting  to  our  ports; 
and  at  all  events  to  prevent  them  from  there  selling  their  prizes. 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  does  not  give  a very  clear  account  of  the 
plan  of  sending  with  the  Duke  d’Angouleme  Commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  has  travelled  a little  farther  than  he  is  warranted  to  do 
by  the  state  of  the  facts.  I don’t  believe  there  have  been  any 
instructions  from  St.  Petersburg  since  the  King  of  France’s 
speech  was  known  there ; and  certainly  none  from  Vienna  which 
could  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Austrian  government  have 
agreed  to  such  a plan ; and  I think  that  Rose’s  despatch  shows 
that  such  a plan  was  not  known  to  Count  Bernstorff.  It  may  be 
in  contemplation,  but  as  yet  it  cannot  have  been  ordered. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  our  government  and  Metternich  never 
can  look  at  Spanish  constitutional  questions  in  the  same  view  ; 
and  really  this  is  very  little  important  at  present,  as,  happen 
what  may,  it  is  impossible  that  the  views  Metternich  has  should 
be  carried  into  execution.  This  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be 
best  to  lay  them  out  of  the  question  altogether,  and  endeavour 
to  make  Metternich  understand  us  clearly  upon  our  own  ques- 
tions in  Spain. 

These,  as  I understand  them,  are  Spanish  independence ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  France  shall  not  guarantee  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  Spain,  whatever  it  may  be  ; or,  in  other  words,  shall 
not  be  to  Spain  what  Russia  was  to  Poland  in  the  last  century  ; 
no  Family  Compact  according  to  our  Treaty  of  1814,  and  no 
cession  to  France  of  Spanish  colonies  now  in  insurrection. 

I am  much  mistaken  if  Prince  Metternich  and  Count  Bern- 
storff would  not  be  more  interested  in  the  two  first  mentioned 
objects  than  ourselves.  The  Autocrat  might  not  at  this  moment 
feel  the  same  interest  in  these  objects.  But  I think  you  would 
do  well  to  open  yourself  fully  to  Prince  Metternich  and  Count 
Bernstorff  upon  them,  and  leave  to  them  to  find  the  way  of 
checking  the  views  of  the  French  government  on  these  points.  < 

Believe  me,  Ac., 

Wellington. 
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To  Prince  Metfrmich . 

Mon  CHER  Prince,  Londrei,  ee  1"  Avril,  1823. 

11  y a bien  longtemps  que  je  ne  vous  ai  ecrit.  mais  le  fait  est 
que  quand  je  vous  ai  quitte  vous  etiez  placj  dans  une  position 
dont  je  comprenais  si  peu  l’avatitage  pour  la  monarchic  Au- 
trichienne,  et  eu  meme  temps  si  decide  a marcher  dans  la  ligne 
que  vous  aviez  adoptee,,  qu’il  me  paraissait  inutile  de  vous 
adresser,  si  ce  n’etait  pour  tacher  d’effacer  des  impressions 
erronees  sin-  mon  propre  compte,  et  sur  celui  du  Gouvernement 
Britannique. 

J’ai  toujours  les  memos  raisons  pour  me  taire  que  j’avais 
sur  ce  qui  regarde  le  fond  de  la  question  Espagnole.  II  est 
tres  clair  que  vous  ne  pouvez  jamais  envisager  cette  affaire  de  la 
meme  maniere  que  nous  la  regardons  ici.  Je  regrette  toujours 
que  la  France  non-seulement  n’a  pas  ete  empechee  a Verone  de 
se  placer  dans  une  position  critique,  mais  que,  par  les  transac- 
tions subsequentes  a mon  ddpart,  elle  a ctk  fore.ee  de  s’y  main- 
tenir,  malgre  son  desir  de  s’cn  retirer. 

Mais  dans  cette  affaire,  tout  le  monde  a pris  sa  place  ou  il 
faut  rester,  et  ces  questions  ne  sont  plus  celles  du  jour.  II  est 
survenu  des  incidens  dans  cette  affaire  qui  sont  dignes  d’atten- 
tion,  surtout  parceque,  en  mon  opinion,  tout  le  monde  y etant 
interesse,  ils  peuvent  donner  occasion  a s’cntendrc  encore  une 
fois  dans  les  principes  generaux  de  l’Alliance. 

Yous  avez  vu  par  le  discours  de  S.M.T.C.,  et  les  adresses  et 
les  discours  des  Ministres  et  des  adherens  de  la  Conr  en  France, 
que  le  Cabinet  des  Tuileries  n’a  pas  pris  pour  base  de  son  action 
la  question  revolutionnaire  comme  convcnu  par  les  transactions 
de  Verone,  ni  meme  une  question  ffanqaise,  mais  la  question 
de  la  maison  de  Bourbon,  dont  on  veut  retablir  l’influcnce  et  les 
relations  avec  la  branche  Espagnole,  comme  ellcs  existaient  jadis. 

Pour  moi,  je  n’ai  pas  la  moindrc  objection  a la  veritable  et 
legitime  influence  franpaise  en  Espagne.  II  serait  aussi  ridicule 
de  s’attendre  qu'elle  ne  doit  pas  existcr,  que  de  s’attendre  que 
l’Autriche  n’aurait-  pas  une  influence  en  Baviere.  Mais  nous 
objectons  au  renouvellement  de  la  relation  appelee  Pacte  de 
Famille,  parceque  pour  l’Angleterre  elle  etait  offensive,  et  parce- 
que nous  avons  un  traite  avec  le  Roi  d’Espagne,  par  lequel 
S.M.C.  promet  que  jamais  il  ne  le  retablirait,  ni  aucun  traite  de 
la  meme  nature. 

u 2 
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En  circonstances  ordinaircs,  nous  n’aurions  aucune  cause  de 
plainte  contre  le  Roi  de  France,  si  S.M.  voulait  retablir  ou  rc- 
tablissait  ce  traite,  quoique  nous  pourrions  avoir  assez  a nous 
plaindre  du  Roi  d’Espagne ; mais  il  me  parait  que  nous  aurions 
a nous  plaindre  du  Roi  de  France,  si,  ayant  connaissance  depuis 
1’annde  1814  de  notre  traite  avec  le  Roi  d’Espagne,  il  prenait 
avantage  de  la  position  ou  il  pourra  se  trouver  en  Espagne,  en 
consequence  de  ce  qui  se  passe  au  moment  actuel,  pour  forcer  le 
Roi  d’Espagne  a rompre  son  engagement  avec  S.M.B.,  et  a rc- 
nouveler  le  Facte  de-Famille. 

Nous  n’aurions  pas  alors  ii  compter  avec  S.M.C.  mais  avec 
Sa  Majestd  Tri-s  Chretienne,  et  c'est  pour  tacher  d’eviter  les 
complications  et  les  positions  qui  pourraient  s’en  suivre,  que 
je  m’adresse  a vous. 

Void  ou  nous  sommes  dans  cette  question.  C’est  une  question 
d’honneur  sculement,  mais  elle  en  est  une  tres  sericuse.  Quand 
le  Pacte  de  Famille  a etc  adopt*',  son  objet  etait  de  s’opposer  a la 
puissance  maritime  de  l’Anglcterre.  Son  rcnouvellement  ne 
nous  y donnerait  rien  a redouter.  Comme  objet  d’interet  poli- 
tique il  nous  est  important  seulemcnt  pour  les  Puissances  du 
continent;  et  il  me  parait  que  pour  l’Autriche  et  la  Prusse  il  est 
beaucoup  plus  important  quo  pour  nous. 

’ La  question  est  celle-ci.  Est-ce  que  l’Autriche  va  permettre 
a la  France  de  se  prevaloir  de  la  contenance  et  de  l’appui  quo 
l’Autriche  lui  donne  pour  un  objet  politique  suppose  general, 
pour  retablir  le  Pacte  de  Famille,  et  porter  une  insulte  a son 
ancien  allie,  et  loser  les  interets  de  toutes  les  Puissances  lirni- 
troplies  et  voisines  de  la  France  ? 

Mais  le  renouvellement  du  Pacte  de  Famille  n’est  pas  la  seule 
question  qui  va  snrvenir  qui  nous  intercsse  comme  point  d’hon- 
neur,  et  qui  interesse  a l’Autriche  et  it  la  Prusse  comme  objet 
politique.  Nous  savons  que  le  Roi  de  France,  au  mois  de  Juillet 
passe,  a propose  la  Charte  Franqaise  a l’Espagne,  et  de  la 
garantir.  Est-ce  que  l’Autriche  et  la  Prusse  out  1 ’intention  que 
1’Espagne  devienne  a la  France  ce  que  la  Polognc  e'tait  ii  la 
Russie  au  siecle  passe?  Surement  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  voir 
tranquillement  l’etablissement  en  Espagne  d’une  telle  influence 
franqaise. 

Je  sais  qu’en  general  sur  le  continent  vous  avez  un  tel  mepris 
pour  le  gouvernement  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon,  que  vous  etes 
dispose  ii  regarder  avec  indifference  tout  ce  qu’elle  jK*ut  faire. 
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Mais,  inon  Prince,  je  crains  qu’avec  toute  votre  experience,  et 
surtout  en  France,  vous  vous  trompez.  Par  les  mesures  adoptees 
a Verone  la  France  a ete  mise  en  etatde  crise  d’ou  elle  pourra 
sortir  dans  l’une  de  trois  manures  difl'drentes : — 

Par  une  faillitc  complete,  et  alors  la  maison  de  Bourbon  est 
perdue : par  une  reussite  militaire,  niais  faillite  complete  de 
tout  resultat  politique,  et  alors  elle  pourra  continuer  a languir 
connin’  jusqu’a  present : par  une  reussite  complete  et  politique 
et  militaire. 

Pour  moi,  jc  crois  le  second  alternatif  lc  plus  probable,  mais 
vous  devez  en  desirer  le  dernier,  ou  seul  les  evenemens  que  je 
viens  de  discuter  peuvent  arriver. 

Vous  verrez  alors  la  inaison  de  Bourbon  avancee  de  30  ans 
au  moins  sur  ce  qu’elle  ctait  dans  l’annee  1822  ; et  premature- 
ment,  pareeque  les  institutions  paisibles  et  1’experiencc  n’auront 
pas  accompagnees  son  avancement. 

Observcz  aussi  que  cet  avancement  sera  avant  que  ses  cotem- 
porains  et  voisins  aient  pu  s’etablir  chez  eux,  dans  les  circon- 
stances  moderncs,  du  inonde  d’une  maniere  qui  corresponde  a 
celle  ou  la  France  va  se  trouver. 

La  maison  de  Bourbon  sera  a la  tete  d'une  nation  la  plus 
guerriere  du  inonde,  la  mieux  placee,  et  la  mieux  organisee  pour 
la  guerre,  et  avee  plus  de  ressources  militaires  que  toute  l’Europe 
ensemble  ; et  il  ne  faut  pas  s’etonner  que  meme  la  faiblesse  de 
caractere  de  cette  famille  soit  un  motif  de  plus  de  guerre  et  de 
trouble  pour  l’Europe. 

Regardez  les  clioses  comme  elles  sont.  Voycz  la  maison  de 
Bourbon  sortant  de  cette  affaire  Espagnole  avee  reussite  com- 
plete et  politique  et  militaire,  et  dites  si  cette  maison  n’a  desor- 
mais  rien  a craindre  des  rcvolutionnaires  ou  de  la  classe  mili- 
taire du  pays,  et  si  elle  n’est  pas  mise  a cheval  pour  toujours. 

Regardez  alors  ou  est  la  France  dans  toutes  les  questions  pos- 
sibles, revolutionnaires,  politiques,  tinancieres,  ou  civiles,  com- 
paree  avee  le  restc  de  l’Europe,  et  dites  moi  si  ce  n’est  pas 
de  l’interet  de  l’Autriche  et  de  la  Prusse  d’empecher  qu’elle 
ne  prenne  avantage  de  la  position  ou  elle  pourra  se  trouver  en 
Espagne  pour  se  renforcer  encore. 

Si  je  me  suis  bien  explique,  mon  Prince,  je  m’assure  que  vous 
verrez  ces  questions  comme  je  les  envisage ; et  que,  laissant  de 
cote  toute  la  question  revolutionnaire  en  Espagne,  ou  cliacun 
s’est  placd  de  sa  maniere,  vous  parlerez  clairement  a la  France, 
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et  vous  la  ferez  entendre  que  vous  etes  Europeen  et  pas  Bour- 
bonien,  et  que  vous  ne  voulez  pas  qu’on  se  sert  du  nom  et  de 
l'autorite  de  S.M.I.  l’Empereur  d’Autriche  pour  avancer  des 
vues  de  famille  qui  ne  conviennent  nullement  a l’interet  general 
de  1’ Europe. 

Dans  cette  marche  nous  reconnaitrons  encore  l’Autriche,  et 
de  quelque  maniere  que  puisse  terminer  cette  malheureuse  ques- 
tion revolutionnaire,  on  pourra  esperer  que  1’alliance  se  re- 
trouvera. 

Malgre  que  cette  lettre  soit  si  longue,  je  ne  veux  pas  la  ter- 
miner sans  vous  assurer  que,  malgre  ce  qu’on  vous  dit  en 
France  et  les  apparences  occasionnees  en  grande  partie  par  le 
silence  du  gouvernement  Britannique,  nous  avons  toujours  etc, 
depuis  que  je  vous  ai  vu,  dans  la  ligne  ou  je  vous  ai  indique  le 
20m"  Novembre  que  nous  serions,  c’est-a-dire  que  nous  avons 
tout  fait  pour  calmer  et  pour  faire  le  bien. 

En  verite  je  crois  que  nous  aurions  reussi  a faire  garder  la 
paix,  si  des  fautes  enormes  n’avaient  pas  ete  commises  en  France 
et  merae  quelques-unes  ici.  Mais  la  question  de  la  paix  ou  de 
la  guerre  est  a present  decidde.  II  faut  en  voir  le  resultat. 

Croyez-moi,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  or  Wellington,  Gloucester  Lodge,  4th  April,  1823. 

1 send  you  4he  proof  sheet  of  Verona  and  Paris. 

I have  added  to  the  beginning  two  or  three  extracts,  to  state  our 
principle,  and  to  establish  the  Army  of  Observation ; and  I propose, 
as  you  see,  to  retrench  a part  of  your  Memorandum  to  Sir  C.  Stuart, 
which  is  argumentative,  keeping  the  narrative  part,  which  is  of  infinite 
value. 

I have  read  my  despatches  to  Sir  C.  Stuart  of  the  31st,  to-day,  to  Prinre 
Esterhazy,  Count  Lieven,  and  Count  Werther.  The  former  two,  but 
Ksterhazy  particularly,  profess  to  be  satisfied  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  to 
consider  the  rStu  mtf  as  highly  impartial  and  conciliatory,  Werther  wants 
some  appui  moral  for  France,  which  lie  must  find  where  he  can. 

Ever  sinoercly  yours, 

George  Canning. 
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To  the  Right  lion.  Oeorye  Canning, 

My  DEAR  Mb.  Canning,  Stratfieldsaye,  5th  April,  1823. 

I have  received  your  box,  which  1 return.  I have  made  one 
or  two  observations  on  the  margins,  to  which  I beg  to  draw 
your  attention. 

But  I entreat  you  to  write  to  the  Allied  Courts  before  my 
paper  of  the  30th  October  is  laid  before  Parliament.  It  will 
never  be  believed  that  government  could  have  made  this  paper 
public,  notwithstanding  Mons.  de  Chateaubriand's  conduct  in 
misquoting  it,  without  making  some  communication  to  the 
Allied  Courts,  if  what  passed  in  conference  on  the  20th 
November  had  been  known  ; and  it  will  be  imagined  that  I did 
not  faithfully  report  what  occurred  in  conference  upon  that 
occasion. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Gloucester  Lodge, 

My  deah  Duke  of  Wellington,  6th  April,  1823.  7 i\m. 

I have  adopted  all  your  proposed  omissions,  and  I have  written  notes  to 
Count  Lieven  and  Prince  Estcrhazy,  accompanying  the  communication  of 
the  desjiatch  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  which  will  explain  and  justify  our 
publication,  and  bear  you  entirely  harmless. 

I enclose  a copy  of  my  note. 

I send  you  the  proofs  of  the  remainder  of  the  papers,  which  pray  return 
to  me  to-morrow  at  Coombe  Wood,  whither  I am  going  for  twenty-four 
or,  if  it  may  be,  forty-eight  hours  of  fresh  air  and  quiet,  for  I am  quite 
knocked  up  with  this  occupation  of  my  holydays. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 

Do  not  hurry  yourself,  but  if  you  send  away  the  messenger  in  such  time 
as  that  he  can  be  in  town  by  six,  he  had  better  come  here,  as  I find 
Coombe  is  not  much  nearer  to  Stratfieldsaye. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  London,  7th  April,  isss. 

I came  to  town  this  morning  to  my  aide-de-camp’s  wedding, 
and  return  your  papers,  upon  which  I have  made  some  marks. 
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CONVERSATION  WITH  M.  DE  VILLJfcLE.  April,  1823. 


Upon  reflecting  upon  the  papers  which  you  sent  to  me  on 
Saturday,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  Memorandum  at  the  bottom 
of  Mons.  de  Montmorency’s  note  of  the  20th  October  might  as 
well  be  omitted.  In  fact,  we  had  no  protocol  upon  the  Spanish 
affair ; and  Mons.  de  Montmorency,  I believe,  withdrew  the 
paper  referred  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  pro- 
positions. 

I likewise  doubt  the  expediency  of  making  public  that  con- 
versation which  I had  with  Mons.  de  Villele  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival  at  Paris.  It  was  strictly  confidential ; and  although 
all  that  is  proposed  to  be  published  is  to  the  credit  of  Mons.  de 
Villele,  and  would  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of  this  country,  it 
would  lower  the  continental  Allies,  who  certainly  forced  him 
into  the  war  against  his  inclination  ; and  he  might  not  like  its 
being  published,  as  his  evident  wish  for  peace  and  endeavours 
to  avoid  the  war  would  not  be  relished  by  his  Royalist  sup- 
porters. I refer  to  the  conversation  in  which  he  mentions  the 
moment  opjwrtun,  Ac. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  conversation  is  not  important  to 
our  case. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Ili'jht  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  or  Wellington,  Gloucester  Lodge,  7th  April,  1823. 

I strike  out  the  note  (or  Memorandum)  at  the  foot  of  M.  de  Mont- 
morency’s jiapcr  very  willingly. 

But  I really  do  not  see  how  to  jart  with  the  fart  of  M.  de  Villele's 
having  referred  the  despatches  back  to  Verona,  without  making  what 
follows  utterly  unintelligible.  The  very  note  offering  the  mediation 
alludes  to  that  fact  as  the  foundation  of  our  proceeding. 

It  was  also  no  small  part  of  our  temptation  to  enter  into  any  interven- 
tion between  France  and  Spain  that  the  minister  of  France  entertained 
pacific  views. 

If  you  object  only  to  quoting  the  phrase,  “ momeut  opportun,”  that 
can  be  done,  ns  in  the  enclosed  copy.  But  I think  that  leaves  M.  Villkle 
worse  than  he  was. 

But  if  you  like  that  version  better  it  shall  be  adopted. 

The  fact  is  indispensable. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 
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Le  Prince  de  Meltemich  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mon  CHEE  Doc,  Vienne,  ce  8m*  Avril,  1823. 

Un  courier  de  M.  le  Prince  d’Esterhazy  du  10m*  Avril  m'a  apportd  la  lettre 
que  vous  m’avez  fait  l'honneur  de  m’adresscr  le  4m*  du  luerne  mois.  I/intdret 
que  m’inspirc  tout  ce  qui  me  vient  de  votre  part,  etant  renfored  encore  par 
celui  des  ohjets  que  vous  traitez  dans  cette  lettre,  jo  no  puis  mieux  vous 
prouver  le  prix  que  j’y  attache  qu’en  vous  adressant  sans  perte  de  terns  la 
rdponse  h la  fois  la  plus  dtendue  et  la  plus  franchc. 

Vos  observations,  mon  cher  Due,  jiortont  sur  le  passd  ct  clles  embrasseut 
l’avenir. 

Vous  m’eussiez  vu  fairs  l’essai  de  ne  pas  toucher  au  premier,  si  ce  que 
vous  me  dites  nc  me  privait  en  partie  de  cette  faculty.  11  est  difficile  en 
effet  de  sdparcr  ce  qui  se  tient  de  si  prds,  et  je  ne  crois  pas  me  tromper  en 
rcconnaissant  dans  la  grave  nffaire  d’Espagne,  unc  liaison  tellcment  intimo 
entre  le  passd,  le  present,  et  l’avenir,  que  qui  touche  ii  l’une  des  pdriodes 
entre  de  fait  en  discussion  sur  les  autres.  Telle  est  en  particulier  la  posi- 
tion dans  laquclle  doit  ,se  sentir  pined  l’bomme  ebargd  de  la  conduite  des 
affaires  politiques  de  l’Autriche  ; de  cette  puissance  qui,  non-seulement  dims 
les  affaires  d'Espagne,  mais  dans  toutes  celles  d’une  nature  analoguo,  n'a 
cesse  de  voir,  de  craindre,  d’espdrer,  et  de  vouloir,  ce  qu’elle  veut,  craint, 
espere,  ct  voudra  encore  ! 

Comment  avons-nous,  en  effet,  jugd  les  positions,  bicn  avant  la  rdunion 
de  Vdrono?  Nous  avons  reconnu  dans  la  revolution  Espagnole  un  danger 
tout  jwrticulicr,  et  tel  qu’aucune  des  autres  revolutions  de  notro  terns  ne 
l’avait  encore  prdsentd.  Ce  danger  s’est  manifestd  ii  nos  yeux  dans  le  choix 
de  r instrument  dont  s’est  servi  la  faction  qui  a bouleversd  1’Espagne,  et  aprfes 
elle  le  Portugal,  Naples,  et  le  Pidmont ; cette  faction  qui,  enhardie  par  un 
premier  succds  trop  facilement  obtenu,  a visd  et  vise  h tous  les  succes  futurs 
ct  qui  ddjh  a trouvd  moyen  de  se  constituer  en  gouvemament  formel ! La 
voix  de  la  raison,  rdunie  h celle  de  notre  sentiment  intime,  nous  a dit,  comme 
nous  le  rdpdtons  aujounPhui,  quo  si  la  revolte  militaire  reste  triomphante 
sur  un  point  quelconque  de  l’Europe,  e’est  fait  de  la  socidtd. 

II  est  superflu  d’observcr,  mon  clier  Due,  que  le  sentiment  que  j'dnonce 
ici  n’a  rien  de  commun  avec  les  formes  de  gouvernement  et  uvec  les  institu- 
tions ldgalement  dtablies  dans  les  divers  dtats  dont  se  compose  l'Europe.  11 
n’y  a quo  la  ddraison  la  plus  complete,  ou  la  mauvaise  foi  la  plus  insigne, 
qui  puissent  nous  accuser  d’en  vouloir  a aucunc  de  ces  institutions,  jiarce- 
que  nous  abhorrons  les  mesures  violentcs  et  criminellcs  qui  les  reuversent 
sous  prdtcxtc  de  les  rdformer.  Je  ddfends,  au  contraire,  et  avec  la  memo 
sinceritd,  et  les  institutions  trfes  diverses  qui  rdgissent  mon  pays,  et  les 
libertds  monarchiques  dans  d’autres  empires,  ct  jusqu’a  l’existence  rdpubli- 
caine  du  Canton  de  Vaud ! 

La  rdvolution  d’Espagne  nousa  offert  l’exemple  d’un  mal  tout  autrement 
alarmant  que  celui  des  grands  mouvements  populaires,  qui  dans  le  laps  des 
siecles  font  quclquefois  adopter  des  changcmens  dans  le  rdgime  constitu- 
tionnel  des  dtats ; d’un  mal  lequcl,  en  tuant  l’ordre  public  dans  unc  de  sea 
parties  fondarnentales,  n’adniet  pas  mfime  la  chance  de  le  voir  rdtabii  par 
ses  rdsultats.  Cost  lb  le  mal  que  nous  avons  signald  U ITOumpe,  que  l’Eu- 
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rope  nous  a signal^  ii  sou  tour,  etque  la  France  a dfl  sentir  plus  directement 
et  plus  vivement  que  tout  autre  dtat  europOen. 

Lisez,  Monsieur  le  Due,  ma  lettre  du  8“*  Juillet,  1822,  au  Marquis  de 
Londonderry,  ct  vous  vorrez  ce  qua  cette  ejioque  j’ai  ] tense  et  dit  sur  ce 
memo  sujet. 

VOrone  s'est  prOsentd  ct  l’Autriche  y a ddfendu  les  thiscs  que  je  viens 
d’dtablir.  Cette  defense  nous  a scmbld  nn  devoir.  Fideles  h la  marcbe 
habituelle  dc  l’esprit  de  l'Emitercur,  nous  avons  eu  soin  de  nous  prononcer 
avant  tout  sur  les  principcs.  Mais  les  principes  les  plus  incontestables 
pouvant  etre  bien  ou  mal  appliquds  dans  un  cas  particulicr,  il  a fallu  nous 
demander  dfes  lors  si  le  salut  cotnmun  paraissait  plus  assort  par  le  choix 
d’une  attitude  active  ou  passive?  Nous  nous  sommes  vouOs  a cet  examen, 
avec  le  calme  qui  nous  est  habitucl.  Nous  avons  pesd  les  argumens 
qu’offrait  l’uue  et  1’autre  de  ees  alternatives.  Nous  avons  senti  cn  mOino 
terns  qu’il  etait  juste  de  laisser  & la  France,  placOe  la  plus  prlss  du  danger, 
l’initiativo  du  |>arti  h prendre.  Si  nous  pouvions  mg  me  admettre  que  cette 
puissance,  comme  il  est  dit  quelquo  part  dans  votre  lettre,  ait  6l4  “ forcOe  de 
se  maintenir  dans  une  position  critique  malgrO  son  ddsir  de  s’en  retircr,”  ce 
ne  serait  certes  pas  a nous  que  l’on  pourrait  reprochtr  d’avoir  erdd  cette 
position.  Mais  du  moment  quo  nous  avons  vu  le  gouvernement  Franfais 
convaincu  dc  la  ndccssitd  d’opposer  li  la  revolution  d’Espagne  une  resistance 
active,  nous  u’aurions  pu,  sans  manquer  it  notre  conscience,  conibattre  une 
resolution  dont  le  motif  dtait  entifcrement  conforme  it  notre  propre  maniere 
de  juger  la  question. 

Mais,  plus  certaines  vdritds  nous  ont  sembld  dOmontrOes,  et  plus  elles  se 
soutiennent  comme  claires  et  positives  dans  notre  esprit,  moins  serions-nous 
prets  it  nous  dcarter,  dans  la  suite  d’une  action  conforme  & nos  sentimens,  de 
ce  que  nous  regardous  comme  la  consequence  ndccssaire  des  principes,  sanc- 
tionnds  par  notre  suffrage.  S’il  n’a  pas  dtd  possible  dans  le  terns  que  les 
puissances  continentales  s’entendissent  avec  l’Angletcrre  sur  la  ndeessitd 
d’unc  action,  je  vois  an  moins  avec  beaucoup  de  satisfaction  que  l’Anglcterre 
ddsirc  s’entendre  nvec  scs  Allids  sur  les  moyens  d’empecher  que  (daiis  une 
hypothfcse  qu’heureuscroent  rien  nc  nous  autorise  encore  It  admettre)  cette 
memo  action  ne  devienne,  cn  ebaugeant  de  caractere,  la  source  d’un  grand 
derangement  dans  le  systemo  politique  de  1’Europe. 

Votre  lettre  renforme  a ce  sujet  plusicurs  questions;  mes  rdjionses  scront 
courtes  et  conclnantes. 

L’Autriche  n'aura,  ainsi  quo  l’Angleterre,  “ rien  & objector  h la  veritable 
ct  ldgitime  influence  franfaiso  en  Esjtagne.” 

Jamais,  d’un  autre  cotd,  regardcrions-nous  comme  admissible  que  la 
France  prit  pour  base  de  1’appui  des  Allies,  “ la  question  de  la  maison  de 
Bourbon,  dont  cette  premiere  voudrait  rdtablir  l’influence  et  les  relations 
avec  la  branche  espagnole  comme  elles  cxistfcreut  jadis.” 

Non-seulement  le  gouvemement  Frangais, — s’il  devait  nourrir  une  pro- 
tection aussi  absurde  que  contrairc  au  premier  des  principes  de  l’alliance,  ii 
celui  de  1’indOjiendance  des  Otats, — ne  jotiirait-il  pas  de  notre  appui,  mais  il 
rencontrerait  notre  opposition  la  plus  formclle. 

Le  jxicle  de  farniUe  nous  semble  aujourd’hui  un  mot  vide  de  sens,  car 
tous  les  efforts  du  monde  ne  ]>arvicndraient  pas  & le  re'tablir.  11  est  un 
autre  jiacte  non  moins  ohimOrique,  et  qui  cepetidant  occupo  bicn  desesprits  ; 
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c’est  celui  des  gouvemeraens  que  le  langage  rdvolutionnaire  deaigiie  exclu- 
sivement  commc  const  it  ulionnels . Nous  le  craignons  tout  aussi  peu  quo 
celui  lie  famille,  ou  que  ceux  qui  prendraient  les  titrcs  de  rdligionnaires. 
Le  seul  qui  soit  vdritablement  k craiudre,  et  qui,  par  consdquent,  merite  de 
fixer  toute  I’attention  des  puissauces,  c’est  celui  entre  les  factieux  rdpandtis 
sur  toute  la  surface  de  PEuropo  j pacte  qui  a su  s’emparer  deja  de  tant  de 
ressorts  pour  paralyser  l’autoritd  et  pour  cmpoisonner  les  sources  do  la  vie 
des  e'tats. 

Vous  mo  parlez  des  chances  do  l’avenir  comme  suites  de  Fopd  ration  de  la 
France  contre  l’Esi>agne.  Permettez-moi  de  vous  rd  pond  re  ici  avec  une 
sincdritd  entikre. 

La  premiere  des  autoritds  k consulter  dans  toute  grave  complication — le 
livre  de  l’histoirc — se  joint  ici  a ce  qu’une  carridre  longue,  et  que  j’ai  par- 
couru  au  milieu  des  plus  grandes  tourmentes  politiques,  m’a  pertnis  d’ac- 
qudrir  d’expdrience  pour  me  servir  de  rdgle  cn  pareille  circonstauce.  Jo 
crois  que  le  succds  comme  la  ddfaite,  les  solutions  heurcuscs  commc  les 
dangers,  sont  dans  toute  affaire  en  rapport  direct  avec  les  points  de  depart. 
Dans  cclles  qu’il  ne  dd|iend  pas  de  nous  d'dviter,  la  prdvoyance  des  hommes 
et  des  cabinets  doit  se  borner  a rdgler  ce  point  de  ddpart,  et  k empecher  que 
des  erreurs,  des  pretentious  fausses  et  des  ambitions  isoldes,  ne  le  fassent 
perdre  de  vuc  et  ddvicr  Faction  de  son  but  primitif  et  veritable.  Au  rcste, 
le  cours  des  dix  anodes  d’nlliance  entre  les  premidres  puissances  de  l’Europe 
a dfl  leur  apprendre  une  grande  et  heureuse  vdrite,  cello,  que  c’est  dans  leur 
union  la  mieux  ddmontrde  que  se  trouve  le  remdde  aux  maux  de  la  nature 
meme  de  ceux  que  votre  lettre  a prdvus. 

Le  but  auquel  nous  visons  dans  le  rdglement  des  jiffaires  d’Espagne  est 
clair  et  simple.  Nous  ddsirons  que  la  rdvolte  militairo  soit  punie.  Nous 
ddsirons  que  l’autoritd  ldgitime  soit  ddlivrde  du  joug  d’une  poignde  de  fac- 
tieux, qui  l’insultent  bien  moins  encore  par  les  fers  sous  lesquels  ils  la  tien- 
nont  cnchainde  que  par  les  efforts  qu’ils  font  pour  donner  aux  actcs  les  plus 
rdvolutionnaircs  et  les  plus  absurdes  la  couleur  d’actes  libres  et  ldgaux  d’une 
autorite  libre.  Nous  ddsirons  enfin  que  l’Espagne  soit  vdritablement  libre 
et  arrachde  au  despotisme  des  Radicaux,  sans  rien  perdre  de  son  inddpendance 
politique. 

Tels  sont  nos  voeux,  et  tel  est  le  but  du  secours  moral  que  nous  prfitons  k 
la  Puissance,  que  le  sentiment  le  moins  douteux  de  la  inusitd  de  sortir  des  em- 
barras  dans  lesquels  l’a  tenue  jusqu’k  cette  heure  le  voisinage  d’une  rdvolte 
triomphante,  a ddterminde  k une  rdsolution  forte,  et  que  nous  ddsirons  de 
voir  exdcutdo  avec  vigueur. 

En  vous  faisant  cette  profession  de  foi,  Monsieur  le  Due,  je  rdponds  a tous 
les  dclaircissemensque  vqus  pourriez  ddsircr  acqudrir  sur  nos  ddterminations 
ultdrieures  dans  un  cas  spdeial  quelconquo.  C’est  dans  l'application  de  nos 
immuables  principes  que  se  trouvera  pour  nous  la  solution  de  toute  chance 
possible.  Nous  n’en  craignons  aucune;  car  nous  aurons  tout  fait  pour  les 
amortir  d’avance ; et  si  nos  efforts  pour  les  arreter  devaient  lie  pas  remplir 
leur  but,  nons  serions  prdts  k les  comhattre  le  jour  oil  nous  en  verrions  la 
ndccssitd,  bien  surs  de  ne  i*as  rester  isolda  alors  dans  le  soin  d’empecher  que 
le  mal  ne  naisse  de  la  source  meme  du  bien. 

II  me  rcste  k vous  parler,  mon  cher  Due,  d’un  sentiment  et  d’unc  con- 
viction dont  vous  ne  serez  pas  surpris,  puisque  oc  n’est  pas  la  premidre  fois 
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quo  je  les  ^noncc.  Mon  sentiment  cst  qne  si  le  gouvemement  Britannique 
se  ddpouille  de  tout®  inquietude  sur  la  sagesse  des  vceux  et  dcs  decisions  de 
scs  Allies,  it  se  sentira  asscz  fort  pour  combattre  avec  cux  les  dangers  qui 
menacent  l’Europe ; dangers  auxquels  l’Angleterre,  sous  quclque  jxiint  de 
vue  qu’elle  les  envisage,  ne  peut  jamais  roster  etrangfcre  ; car  elle  en  serait 
atteinte  par  cola  soul  qu’ils  eutraineraient  la  mine  dcs  puissances  contiuen- 
tales. 

Ma  conviction  cst — et  sacliez  moi  grd  de  ne  pas  me  Iaisser  derouter  dans 
ma  conscience  par  une  foule  d'incidens  r^cens  et  ddplorables — que  lc  gou- 
vemement  Britannique  suivra  cettc  route  do  salut  comrnun.  Personnc  ne 
peut  moins  qne  vous  rn’en  vouloir  de  cctte  conviction  heureuse. 

Agriiez,  mon  elier  Due,  l'assurance  de  mon  inviolable  amitid  et  de  ma 
haute  consideration. 

Metternich. 

‘ [If  all  this  be  true,  why  not  have  attacked  it  sooner  ? Why 
was  it  recognised  ? 

Why  was  Lord  Londonderry  called  upon  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  quiet  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  Spain  might  have  been  left  to  herself  without 
danger  to  any  power  in  Europe.  The  revolution  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  in  Spain  were  never  thought  much 
of  in  Europe  till  the  French  government  showed  they  felt  an 
interest  in  them.  ^ Those  proceedings  then  became  an  object  of 
interest,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  on  account  of  the  revolu- 
tionary effect  which  the  repressive  measures  of  the  French  go- 
vernment might  produce  in  France  herself.  As  soon  as  it  was 
found  that  no  such  effect  would  be  produced,  and  that  in  fact 
the  French  army  could  be  relied  on,  all  interest  respecting 
Spain  has  ceased,  and  nobody  cares  what  becomes  of  that 
country  or  its  revolution.  I conclude,  therefore,  that  Spain 
might  with  safety  have  been  left  to  herself. 

The  phrase  referred  to  in  my  letter  related  to  the  refusal 
made  in  December  from  Verona  to  allow  the  French  govern- 
ment to  choose  its  own  time  for  transmitting  the  despatches  to 
Madrid.  The  French  government  certainly  at  that  time  mani- 
fested a desire  to  withdraw  from  the  difficult  position  in  which 
she  was  placed,  but  was  prevented  by  the  decision  of  the 
Allies. 

Wellington.] 
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To  Sir  Robert  Ilill. 

My  dear  Sir  Robert,  London,  nth  April,  1823. 

I enclose  a letter  from  the  Adjutant-General,  of  which  I beg 
you  will  take  a copy  and  return  it  to  me. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  you 
should  send  your  riding-master  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peters, 
and  ascertain  from  him  exactly  what  he  means  by  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  drills  of  officers  and  men,  and  exactly  what  other 
objects  he  would  wish  to  have  attended  to. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Ml  dear  Duke,  Arrington,  13th  April,  1823. 

I do  not  like  to  commit  myself  on  the  papers,  not  having  seen  them, 
and  not  knowing  the  tone  of  them,  especially  as  I have  very  strong  feelings 
upon  the  present  state  of  Europe,  in  which  I know  not  to  what  extent  I go 
along  with  the  feelings  of  the  King’s  government.  My  great  object  is, 
as  I told  you  at  Stratfieldsaye,  Peace  at  almost  all  hazard,  and  almost  any 
sacrifice.  But  if  war  is  forced  upon  us,  I am  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
whole  of  what  is  passing  in  Spain.  I consider  it  only  as  a cancerous  fibre 
proceeding  from  the  old  sore  of  the  French  revolution,  not  to  be  eradicated 
by  us,  as  things  now  stand,  because  it  in  no  respect  approaches  us  or 
menaces  our  safety,  unless  indirectly,  but  in  no  respect  to  be  encouraged  or 
supported  by  us,  even  by  a friendly  neutrality.  Neutral  we  ought  to  be, 
because  our  interest  demands  it,  but  if  we  are  driven  to  a war,  it  should 
not  be  against  France,  supported  too,  as  she  is,  by  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Such  are  my  feelings  on  the  present  state  of  things.  With  a relation 
so  near  to  me  as  Charles  Wynn  in  the  Cabinet,  and  one  to  whom  I am 
so  nearly  attached  as  I am  to  you  at  the  head  of  these  negotiations, 
I do  not  like  hazarding  these  opinions  publicly  until  I sec  the  papers. 
Then  I probably  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  the  Opposition  gives 
me  of  expressing  them,  and  if  it  is  not  in  that  way  afforded  me,  I 
Bhall  very  likely  move  an  address,  or  a resolution,  to  that  purport.  I shall 
write  to  have  the  paper  sent  me  to-morrow,  and  probably  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  1 shall  bo  in  town. 

I think  I shall  take  your  advice,  and  write  to  Sir  W.  Knighton,  as 
I continue  to  receive  accounts  of  the  King  which  mako  me  very  uneasy. 

Yours,  my  dear  Duke,  very  sincerely, 

Buckingham  and  Chandos. 
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To  Sir  Hubert-  Hilh 

My  dear  Sir  Robert,  London,  istii  April,  1823. 

I sent  you  directions  to  desire  the  riding-master  of  the  regi- 
ment to  communicate  with  Colonel  Peters  purposely  that  you 
might  know  exactly  what  he  meant  to  find  fault  with. 

There  are  some  points  noticed  in  his  report  upon  which  I am 
convinced  that  the  Commander-in-chief  could  not  mean  that 
his  judgment  and  report  should  be  conclusive.  One  of  these 
is  the  position  of  the  saddle  on  the  horse’s  back. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Peters  considers  this  point  solely  in  the 
view  of  parade  and  appearance,  upon  which  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion;  arid  the  fashion  may  have  some  influence; 
but  in  my  opinion  the  position  of  the  saddle  on  the  horse’s  back 
ought  to  be  decided  with  reference  to  all  that  he  has  to  carry 
upon  his  back  when  on  a march,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  back 
itself,  and  to  the  movement  of  the  shoulders  and  legs  when  the 
animal  is  carrying  his  weight.  These  are  objects  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  cavalry  officer,  and  not  of  the  riding-master,  w hose 
business  it  is  to  place  the  man  on  his  saddle  l>e  it  where  it  may. 
I write  this  only  to  show  you  that  I have  not  left  this  point  un- 
attended to  in  my  consideration  of  Colonel  Peters’  report ; but  I 
never  saw  a point  yet  worth  quarrelling  about.  Get  from 
Colonel  Peters  the  information  which  can  be  useful  to  you,  and 
decide  the  rest  for  yourself. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


TO  GENERAL  MANN,  RESPECTING  INSCRIPTION  ON  A 
BRASS  PLATE. 

Ordnance  Office,  14  th — 21st  May,  1823. 

I.  beg  General  Mann  to  observe  the  number  of  works, 
buildings,  &c.,  now  useless  or  going  to  decay,  on  account  of 
their  having  been  constructed  with  bad  or  improper  materials, 
or  badly,  or  ujton  insufficient  foundations,  or  in  a manner  not 
calculated  to  insure  the  purposes  for  which  the  buildings  were 
intended. 

I wish  him  to  look  at  the  exjnmse  annually  demanded  and 
incurred  for  such  repairs. 
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Is  this  system  to  go  on  ? Is  there  no  remedy  ? Arc  the 
public  to  be  without  a remedy  ? 

An  individual  can  dismiss  his  architect  or  his  builder  if  he 
finds  fault  with  him.  Can  the  public'  dismiss  the  whole  corps 
of  Engineers  ? If  the  general  knows  of  any  remedy  let  him 
propose  it.  But  I really  must  think  it  necessary  to  adopt 
some  remedy,  and  the  following  are  the  reasons  for  which  I 
have  proposed  the  order. 

I am  quite  certain  that  no  officer  of  Engineers  has  ever 
designedly  constructed  a building  having  the-  faults  of  which  I 
complain,  and  of  which  we  have  now  such  innumerable  in- 
stances. 

But  young  men  and  old  men  sometimes  commit  faults  from 
facility  of  disposition  and  negligence,  from  which  the  public 
suffer  equally  with  those  committed  by  design.  I know  that 
there  is  no  motive  so  powerful  with  men  of  all  descriptions,  but 
particularly  with  those  of  the  military  profession,  as  the  sense 
of  the  credit  to  be  obtained,  or  the  blame  to  be  incurred,  for  the 
due  or  the  bad  performance  of  a work. 

A man  who  might,  and  probably  would,  overlook  a defective 
plan  or  defective  work  by  a contractor,  or  even  by  workmen 
employed  under  his  own  directions,  would  consider  twice  of  the 
matter  before  he  would  pass  over  such  defects,  when  he  should 
recollect  that  his  own  name  was  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  the  constructor  of  a tower,  for  instance,  uninhabitable  from 
damp,  because  the  mortar  of  which  it  is  constructed  was  made 
of  sea-sand ; of  one  costing  more  than  its  value  in  repairs 
because  the  foundation  is  insufficient  or  injudiciously  laid ; of  a 
magazine  unfit  to  contain  powder,  from  damp,  from  any  of  the 
numerous  causes  thus  affecting  our  magazines,  or  from  any  of 
the  other  defects  of  their  construction  which  render  them  unfit 
for  their  purpose  ; or  of  store-houses  almost  new,  now  tumbling 
down  for  want  of  sufficient  foundation.  I contend  for  it  that 
without  expense  to  the  public,  or  inconvenience,  the  order  holds 
out  to  flip  officers  of  engineers  one  of  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tives to  the  mind  of  man  for  the  due  performance  of  their  duty  ; 
and  before  I can  consent  to  refrain  from  pressing  and  enforcing 
it  I must  call  upou  General  Mann  to  propose  something  in 
lieu  of  it. 
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ORDER. 

21st  May,  1823. 

As  the  recent  arrangements  and  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
have  imposed  upon  this  department  the  execution  of  all  buildings 
and  repairs  of  buildings,  under  the  government  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  the  Master-General  and  Board  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  officers  of  Engineers  to  the  increased  trust 
reposed  in  their  skill,  and  their  attention  to  their  duty. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  are  desirous  of  having  some 
lasting  record  of  those  qualities  in  the  officers  of  Engineers ; 
and  they  are  pleased  to  order  that  whenever  any  public  building 
may  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  Engineers 
a brass  plate  may  be  affixed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  it, 
stating  its  dimensions,  the  amount  of  the  estimated  expense, 
the  amount  of  the  cost,  the  date  of  the  commencement,  and 
that  of  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  and  the  name  of  the 
officer  who  has  executed  or  superintended  it-  The  same  to  be 
done  in  cast;  of  any  repair  exceeding  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  ; and  in  case  any  repair  should  be  given  to  any  public 
building,  the  expense  of  which  does  not  exceed  one  thousand 
pounds,  a particular  description  of  it,  and  statement  of  its  ex- 
pense, are  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Engineer’s  office 
at  the  place  at  which  that  repair  has  been  executed,  with  the 
name  of  the  officer  who  has  executed  or  superintended  it,  in 
order  that  the  Master-General  and  Board  may  at  all  times  in 
future  know  who  are  the  officers  who  have  executed  the  public 
works  carried  on  under  their  directions. 

Wellington. 


To  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  21»t  May,  1823. 

I see  that  the  newspapers  have  again  drawn  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  Russian  ukase,  and,  as  it  is  possible  some  question 
may  be  asked  upon  it  in  Parliament,  I enclose  you  a Memoran- 
dum of  what  passed  at  Verona,  and  stating  where  you  will  find 
the  documents. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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[Enclosure.] 

MEMORANDUM. 

21st  May,  1823. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  instructed  to  bring  the  Russian 
Cabinet  to  some  distinct  explanation  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  instrument  (the  Ukase)  mag  be 
reconciled. 

In  consequence  of  this  instruction  he  gave  Count  Nesselrode 
a confidential  Memorandum  on  the  17th  of  October,  to  which 
the  Count  gave  an  answer  on  the  28th  of  November.* 

Copies  of  both  jtapers,  as  well  as  of  a letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  Count  Lieven  of  the  28th  of  November  on 
the  last  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  the  Duke’s  despatch  to 
Mr.  Canning,  No.  39,  of  the  28th  November.  On  the  29th  of 
November  the  Duke  wrote  another  despatch  to  Mr.  Canning 
No.  44,  stating  that  it  had  been  settled  that  both  the  papers 
before  sent  were  to  be  considered  as  non  avenus,  and  that  the 
Russian  ambassador  in  London  was  to  address  to  Mr.  Canning 
a note  in  answer  to  that  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  assuring 
him  of  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  to  negotiate  with  his  Majesty 
upon  the  whole  question  of  the  Emperor’s  claims  in  North 
America,  reserving  them  all,  if  the  result  of  the  negotiation 
should  not  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

That  which  is  required,  then,  is  to  get  from  Count  Lieven 
this  note. 

Wellington. 


To  flennnl  Alava. 

Ml  QUERIDO  Alava,  Londrcs,  le  27"“  Mai,  1823. 

Comme  il  parait  que  la  defection  du  Comte  d’Abisbal  va 
mettre  un  terme  aux  hostilites  en  Espagne,  je  ne  perds  pas  un 
moment  pour  vous  dire  que  si  vous  le  trouvez  ndeessaire  de 
quitter  l'Espagne,  j’ai  plus  d’une  jolie  et  confortable  maison 
sur  raa  terre  en  Hampshire,  oil  vous  auriez  un  asile  si  vous  le 
trouvez  agreable,  et  tout  prhs  de  chez  moi. 

Si  vous  preferez  d’avoir  un  asile  dans  le  pays  de  Nice  ou  en 
Toscane,  je  suis  sur  que  dans  l’un  ou  dans  l’autre  cas  je  pourrai 

* 8ce  Volume  I.  of  this  Correspondence,  pages  372,  576,  606.  615. 
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persuader  au  lloi  de  Sardiiigne  ou  au  Grand  Due  de  vous  y 
laisser  demeurer  tranquillement 

Je  suis  press**,  et  je  n’ai  rien  de  plus  a vous  dire,  sinon  que  le 
gouvernement  a public  le  memorial  que  j’avais  domic  a J.ord 
FitzKoy,  pour  la  Ikhiiic  raison,  entre  autres,  que  nous  savions 
que  vos  amis  a Madrid  l’avaient  communique  a leurs  amis  de 
l’Opposition  ici  ; et  que  comme  ce  papier  ne  contenait  rien  qui 
u’etait  pas  tout  a fait  regulier,  et  dans  Pordre,  nous  ne  voulions 
pas  en  eacher  le  coutenu  au  Parlement,.  et  etre  soup$onne  d’avoir 
ecrit  des  propositions  qui  n'auraient  pas  dd  se  faire. 

J’ai  l’honneur,  &&, 

Wellington. 


The  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Buckingham  House,  28th  May,  1823. 

Your  unvaried  kindness  to  me  induces  me  in  strict  confidence  to  write  yon 
this  letter  previous  to  my  leaving  London  for  the  summer.  You  are  no  stranger 
to  the  unmerited  and  uncalled  for  reserve  and  disinclination  manifested 
towards  Charles  Wynn  and  myself  l>y  Mr.  Canning  since  his  return  to  office. 
Into  his  reasons  and  probable  motives  for  this  lino  of  conduct  it  |s  neither 
my  wish  nor  my  intention  to  enter.  It  was  my  sincere  wish  to  have  seen 
feelings  of  private  friendship  and  old  intercourse  strengthen  those  of  public 
duty  in  my  connexion  with  him  ns  a member  of  the  government.  lie  has 
carefully  anil  studiously  showed  me  that  no  corresjionding  feeling  animates 
him,  and  I have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  his  decision.  Indeed,  peibaps, 
had  I permitted  myself  to  have  looked  back  with  a more  jealous  eye  and 
active  memory  than  I wished  to  do,  to  the  ]>ast,  I may  rather  blame  myself 
for  being  too  sanguine  upon  that  subject.  You,  however,  cau  bear  me  witness 
because  you  know,  that  I have  suffered  no  feelings  to  interfere  with  those  of 
my  public  duty  on  Mr.  Canning’s  account;  on  the  contrary,  that  I exerted 
myself  in  a manner  perhaps  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  to  Becure  to  the 
country  what  I thought  was  a necessary  and  important  accession  of  strength 
to  its  councils.  Under  these  circumstances  I feel  myself  obliged  by  what 
is  due  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  those  with  whom  I am  connected,  to  make 
my  complaint  to  you  as  a friend,  and  to  request  you  to  tako  such  steps  as 
may  be  pro|»r,  to  consult  Lord  Liverpool,  upon  the  subject  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Canning  chooses  to  treat  Charles  Wynn  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  not  only  does  not  observe  towards  him  the  common 
courtesy  of  communication  with  him  as  a colleague,  but  ou  the  late 
occasion  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  result  of  Sir 
Abraham  Bradley  King’s  refusal  to  answer  the  question  put  to  him, 
Mr.  Canning,  ns  manager  of  the  House  of  Commons,  held  a previous  com- 
munication with  Mr.  I’eel  and  Mr.  Gonlburn  as  to  the  measures  to 
be  then  pursued,  from  which  Charles  Wynn  was  carefully  excluded, 
although  Mr.  Canning  must  have  kuown  that  on  that  subject  esjecially  his 
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feelings  were  particularly  interested.  Of  this  treatment  Charles  W ynn 
thinks  it  beneath  him  to  complain.  But  1 know  that  he  feels  it,  and  the 
more  so  because  the  want  of  common  courtesy  in  communications  of  this 
sort  between  the  minister  who  leads  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
colleagues,  cannot  but  have  consequences  very  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  government  and  the  King’s  service.  I certainly  regret  that  Mr. 
Canning  does  not  feel  this,  and  act  upon  it ; but  seeing  that  the  consequences 
may,  if  this  sort  of  studied  neglect  is  persevered  in,  be  unpleasant  to 
all  parties,  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  I cannot 
let  it  go  by,  or  proceed  further  without  calling  yohr  attention  to  it,  in 
the  hopes  that  some  means  may  be  taken  to  carry  matters  on  more 
smoothly  in  future.  I request  that  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that 
Charles  Wynn  is  not  aware  of  my  writing  this  letter,  but  that  it  is  written 
on  the  suggestion  of  my  own  feelings  alone,  of  what  is  due  to  him,  as  well 
a3  to  my  own  connexion  with  the  government,  tho  continuance  of  which 
[ anxiously  look  to,  and  therefore  am  most  desirous  that  it  should  not 
be  endangered  by  treatment  so  very  unpleasant,  and  unfit  to  be  sub- 
mitted to. 

Believe  me  always,  my  dear  Duke,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

r.S. — I go  to  Stowe  to-morrow,  and  remain  there  during  the  summer, 
I trust  you  will  redeem  your  long-given  promisu  to  como  there. 


To  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  London,  15tli  June,  1823. 

As  it  appears  to  be  your  opinion  that  no  measures  ought  to 
be  adopted  regarding  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  unless 
the  conduct  of  others  concerned  in  the  Spanish  and  Greek  sub- 
scriptions is  noticed  by  government,  I beg  leave  to  recommend 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  upon  the  legality  of  the  latter  and  in 
forming  the  decision  of  the  government. 

If  this  conduct  is  to  be  noticed,  it  ought  to  be  so  immedi- 
ately, as  well  out  of  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  government 
as  to  be  beforehand  with  any  remonstrances  from  foreign 
Powers,  and  from  a sense  of  justice  to  those  concerned  and  to 
others  who  might  unwarily  get  themselves  into  the  same  scrape. 

If  some  measures  are  not  adopted  to  obtain  speedily  from 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  their  opinion  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  the  same  situation  upon  this  subject  as  upon  our 
proclamation  of  neutrality. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

W EU.INOTON. 

H 2 
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From  the  Fight  lion.  George  Canning. 

Opinion  of  his  Majesty’s  Law  Okficehs  on  Subscriptions  or  Loans 
to  one  of  two  Belligerent  States  by  the  subjects  of  a Neutral  Power. 

Sir,  Doctors' Common*,  June  17, 1823. 

We  have  been  honoured  with  your  commands  signified  in  Mr.  Planta’s 
letter  of  the  12th  instant,  stating  that  you  were  desirous  that  we  should 
report  our  opinion  upon  the  following  questions — 

1st.  Whether  subscriptions  for  the  use  of  one  of  two  belligerent  States 
by  individuals  subjects  of  a nation  professing  and  maintaining  a strict 
neutrality  between  them  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  constitute 
such  an  offence  as  the  other  belligerent  would  have  a right  to  consider  as 
an  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  government  ? 

2nd.  If  such  individual  voluntary  subscription  in  favour  of  one  belli- 
gerent would  give  such  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  other,  whether  loans 
for  the  same  purpose  would  give  the  like  cause  of  offence? 

3rd.  And  if  net,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  a loan  at  an 
easy  or  mere  nominal  rate  of  interest,  or  a loan  with  a previous  under- 
standing that  interest  would  never  be  exacted,  and  a gratuitous  voluntary 
subscription  ? 

In  obedience  to  your  commands  we  beg  leave  to  rejort  that  we  have 
taken  the  same  into  our  consideration,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  subscrip- 
tions of  the  nature  above  alluded  to  for  the  use  and  avowedly  for  the 
support  of  one  of  two  belligerent  States  against  the  other  entered  into  by 
individuals  subjects  of  a governmeut  professing  and  maintaining  neutrality 
are  inconsistent  with  that  neutrality,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
But  we  conceive  that  the  other  belligerent  would  not  have  a right  to  con- 
sider such  subscriptions  as  constituting  an  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
governmeut,  although  they  might  afford  just  ground  of  complaint  if  carried 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

With  respect  to  loans,  if  entered  into  merely  with  commercial  views,  we 
think,  according  to  the  opinions  of  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
practice  which  has  prevailed,  they  would  not  be  an  infringement  of 
neutrality ; but  if  under  colour  of  a loan  a gratuitous  contribution  was 
afforded  without  interest,  or  with  mere  nominal  interest,  we  think  such 
a transaction  would  fall  within  the  opinion  given  in  answer  to  the  first 
question. 

We  have,  &c., 

Christoph eb  Robinson. 

R.  Gifford. 

J.  S.  Copley. 


Copy  of  Report  of  his  Majesty’s  Law  Officers  on  the  means  of 
proceeding  legally  against  individuals  and  corporations  cugaged  in 
Subscriptions  to  Belligerent  Powers. 

Sir,  Lincoln's  Inn,  June  21st,  1823. 

We  have  been  honoured  with  your  commands,  signified  to  us  by  Mr.  Planta 
in  his  letter  dated  18th  instant,  in  which  he  states,  with  reference  to  the 
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queries  proposed  to  his  Majesty’s  law  officers  in  his  letter  of  the  13th 
instant,  he  was  directed  by  you  further  to  ask  for  our  opinion  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  municipal  law  of  this  country,  there  exists  any  and 
what  means  of  proceeding  legally  against  individuals  and  corporations 
engaged  in  such  subscriptions  as  were  described  in  those  queries. 

We  have  accordingly  taken  the  same  into  our  consideration,  and  beg 
leave  to  report,  that,  reasoning  upon  general  principles,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  such  subscriptions  in  favour  of  one  of  two  belligerent 
States  being  inconsistent  with  the  neutrality  declared  by  the  government 
of  the  country  and  with  the  law  of  nations  would  be  illegal  and  subject 
the  )>arties  concerned  in  them  to  prosecution  for  a misdemeanor  on  account 
of  their  obvious  tendency  to  interrupt  the  friendship  subsisting  between 
this  country  and  the  other  belligerent,  and  to  involve  the  State  in  dispute 
and  possibly  in  the  calamities  of  war.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that 
subscriptions  of  a similar  nature  have  formerly  been  entered  into  (particu- 
larly the  subscription  in  favour  of  the  people  of  Poland  in  1792  and  93) 
without  any  notice  having  been  taken  of  them  by  the  public  authorities 
of  the  country,  and  without  any  complaint  having,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
been  made  by  the  powers  whose  interests  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
affected  by  such  subscriptions.  Neither  can  we  find  any  instance  of  a 
prosecution  having  been  instituted  for  an  offence  of  this  nature,  or  any  hint 
at  such  a proceeding  in  any  period  of  our  history. 

We  think,  therefore,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  money  had 
been  actually  sent  in  pursuance  of  the  subscription,  it  is  not  likely  that 
a prosecution  against  the  individuals  concerned  in  such  a measure  would 
be  successful. 

But  until  the  money  be  actually  sent  the  only  mode  of  proceeding,  as 
we  conceive,  would  be  for  counselling  or  conspiring  to  assist  with  money 
one  of  the  belligerents  in  its  contest  with  the  other,  a prosecution  attended 
with  still  greater  difficulty. 

We  beg  leave  further  to  report  that  no  criminal  proceeding  can  bo 
instituted  against  a corporation  for  contributing  its  funds  to  such  a sub- 
scription, but  that  the  individual  members  who  may  be  proved  to  have 
acted  in  the  transaction  can  alone  be  made  criminally  responsible. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

R.  Gifford. 

J.  S.  Copi.ey. 


To  the  Hight  lion.  George  Canning.  [ 30G.  ] 

My  PEAR  Mu.  Canning,  London,  21st  June,  1823. 

I received  an  order  this  morning  to  attend  the  King,  as  be 
wanted  to  speak  to  me  about  Lord  Londonderry. 

After  talking  about  him,  he  referred  to  your  draft  of  yester- 
day respecting  the  Madrid  regency,  upon  which  he  had  desired, 
as  he  said,  to  see  you  to-morrow.  Ilis  objections  were  prin- 
cipally that  he  had  not  seen  the  former  letters,  and  that  he 
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thought  the  time  was  come  at  which  Sir  W.  A ‘Court  ought  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Cortes.  After  some  discussion,  his 
Majesty  was  convinced  that  the  draft  was  right,  and  he  noted 
his  approbation  upon  it  and  gave  it  to  me  to  return  to  you. 
He  desired  me  at  the  same  time  to  tell  you  that  as  he  had 
desired  to  talk  to  you  only  on  this  subject,  he.  would  not  now 
give  you  the  trouble  of  going  down  to  him  to-morrow. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  0.  Sydenham,  A'sy. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  London,  23rd  June,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  and  it  gives 
me  much  concern  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  declining  to  do 
anything  which  you  think  would  be  advantageous  to  you.  Mr. 
Canning  was  very  lately  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  I 
know  that  he  found  all  the  offices  under  the  Secretary  of  State 
filled  up,  and  arrangement  made  and  sanctioned  by  his  Majesty 
for  filling  others  likely  to  become  vacant.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  impossible  for  me  to  press  anybody  upon  him  at 
present ; and  even  if  I could  bring  myself  to  do  so,  there  are 
two  gentlemen  who  served  me  upon  my  late  mission  to  Verona 
who  have  the  first  claims  upon  me,  and  I must  provide  for  their 
interests  before  I can  volunteer  to  apply  for  others. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  dear  Lord  Liverpool,  London,  16th  July,  is23. 

Arbuthnot  told  me  last  night  of  Sir  William  Knighton’s 
application  to  you,  upon  which  I think  it  may  be  convenient  to 
you  to  know  what  I think  as  soon  as  possible. 

Since  Sir  William  Knighton  has  filled  the  confidential  situa- 
tion which  he  does  fill  about  the  King’s  person,  1 have  con- 
sidered that  the  admission  to  the  Privy  Council  must  follow 
sooner  or  later.  In  fact,  he  must  know  everything ; and  unless 
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sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  is  not,  like  others,  bound  by  any 
oath  of  secrecy,  nor  can  he  be  so. 

I think,  therefore,  that  a person  in  his  situation  ought  to  be 
of  the  Privy  Council ; and  as  both  the  King  and  he  are  anxious 
that  the  appointment  should  be  made  immediately,  I think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a Council  on  Saturday  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swearing  in  Sir  William  Knighton. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord  Liverpool, 

yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  drab  Duke,  Loudon,  16th  July,  1823. 

The  admission  of  Sir  William  Knighton  into  the  Privy  Council  may  lw 
lu  cessary  to  avoid  ill  humour  and  other  inconveniences,  but  I am  sure  1 
could  convince  you  that  it  is  most  objectionable  in  principle  and  precedent. 

No  King  ever  had  a private  secretary  till  George  the  Third  was  blind. 
Sir  II.  Taylor  was  then  in  that  situation,  and  tho  late  King,  who  under- 
stood these  matters  better  than  any  one,  decided  that  he  should  be  put  U|on 
exactly  the  footing  of  an  Under-Secretary  of  State.  No  Under-Secretary  of 
State  is  ever  a Privy  Councillor,  and  yet  he  necessarily  from  his  ollico.knou  s 
more  of  the  secrets  of  government  than  any  Cabinet  Minister,  except  his 
principal  and  the  First  Minister. 

Sir  J.  McMahon  and  Bloomfield  were  both  made  Privy  Councillors ; but 
in  the  discussions  last  year,  when  Bloomfield  was  to  be  removed  (and  in- 
deed amongst  ourselves  on  many  previous  occasions),  it  was  admitted  to  be 
the  great  blot,  for  in  fact  it  gives  authority  and  consequence  where  confidence 
to  any  degree  may  be  placed,  but  where  authority  and  consequence  ought 
not  to  exist;  and  I remember  the  King  completely  concurring  with  me 
then  in  opinion,  that  the  private  secretary  of  a king,  or  even  of  a minister, 
ought  never  to  be  a man  who  lives  much  in  the  world. 

The  case,  however,  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury  is  quite  decisive  in  principle  ; and  I think  the  King  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam are  very  unwise  in  wishing  to  effect  this,  for  it  will  be  the  subject  of 
much  invidious  comment,  and  the  more  so  from  Sir  William’s  profession. 
At  all  events,  I could  not  do  it  without  first  communicating  with  Canning 
aud  Peel. 

Ever  yours. 

Liver  root.. 
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July,  1823. 


[ 309.  ] To  S.  It.  Lushington,  Esq. 

My  DEAR  SlR,  London,  23rd  July,  1823. 

I enclose  a letter  and  its  enclosure  which  I have  received 
from  the  late  Commissary  General  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

If  the  system  of  the  Commissariat  were  different  from  what 
it  is  ; if  the  officers  of  the  Commissariat  were  liable  to  render 
an  early  account,  and  to  be  submitted  to  an  early  audit ; or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  appointed  the  persons  who  act  under 
them,  for  whom  they  are  thus  held  responsible,  I would  show 
no  mercy  to  them.  They  had  time,  and  they  should  have  had 
the  means  of  performing  their  duty,  and  ought  to  have  per- 
formed it ; and  they  ought  in  such  case  to  indemnify  the  public 
for  the  losses  incurred  by  their  neglect  or  that  of  the  persons 
employed  by  them  to  perform  their  duty. 

But  when  I know  that  a man  in  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple’s 
situation,  having  millions  passing  through  his  hands,  and  with 
a severe  responsibility  resting  upon  him  for  the  supply  and 
issue  of  daily  food  and  necessaries  to  an  army,  was  assisted  by 
persons  totally  ignorant  of  their  duties,  picked  up  as  the  Trea- 
sury could  obtain  them  at  the  recommendation  of  Members  of 
Parliament ; when  I know,  besides,  that  our  system  of  accounts 
is  so  erroneous,  that  no  account  at  all  is  rendered  for  years ; 
and  then  that  no  audit  takes  place  for  years  afterwards,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  settlement  of  the  account  is  a very  high  per- 
centage upon  the  original  sum  expended,  and  that  all  the 
persons  capable  of  giving  an  explanation  of  a surcharge,  or  who 
may  have  received  an  overpayment,  are  either  dead  or  gone  to 
a distance,  I cannot  but  think  that  an  accountant  in  Sir  Charles 
Dalrymple’s  situation  is  hardly  dealt  with  who  is  called  upon 
to  make  repayments  under  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
appears  that  he  labours. 

No  man  can  accuse  me  of  ever  endeavouring  to  screen  a 
person  who  is  in  the  wrong  either  from  wilful  neglect,  or  corrup- 
tion, or  even  idleness.  But  in  this  case  the  fault  is  in  the  sys- 
tem ; and  I am  certain  that  if  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had 
seen  it  work  as  I have,  and  witnessed  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  men  like  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple  had  to  contend,  they 
would  not  be  disposed  to  withhold  their  indulgence  from  him. 

Believe  me.  Arc , 

Wellington. 
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P.S. — I beg  you  first  to  observe  that  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  expenditure  was  made,  of 
which  nine  of  peace  1 I beg  you  likewise  to  observe  that  Sir 
Charles  Dalrymple  has  been  kept  upon  half-pay  employed  upon 
Commissariat  accounts  for  five  years  ; that  he  has  nothing  but  his 
half-pay,  very  much  to  his  credit,  although  millions  have  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  that  this  surcharge  will  totally  ruin  him. 


Field  Marthal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool.  £ yjy  j 

My  dear  Lord  Liverpool,  London,  28th  July,  1x23. 

I have  seen  Sir  William  Knighton,  and  read  over  to  him  the 
papers  which  I now  return,  and  explained  to  him  the  incon- 
veniences which  would  result  to  the  King  and  to  himself  from 
calling  him  to  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  papers,  which  he  thought  applied  only  to  the 
situation  of  Private  Secretary,  which  did  not  exist,  and  he  said 
that  the  King  had  discussed  them  with  him  repeatedly.  He 
urged  the  necessity  of  calling  him  to  the  Privy  Council  on 
account  of  the  great  trust  and  confidence  necessarily  reposed 
in  him,  for  which  the  necessity  might  augment  daily  along  with 
the  King’s  increasing  infirmities.  He  said  that  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  might  be  very  desirable  that  he  should  be  relieved 
from  the  chance  of  being  examined  on  oath  regarding  the 
King’s  state  of  health  or  his  affairs ; and  that,  moreover,  it 
would  be  a real  comfort  to  the  King’s  mind  that  the  person 
thus  confidentially  employed  by  his  Majesty  should  be  bound 
by  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

He  did  not  admit  either  the  inconvenience  or  the  danger 
which  I had  stated  to  him.  He  said  that  four-fifths  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  believed  that  he  was  a member  of  the 
Privy  Council ; and  he  was  convinced  that  we  had  taken  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  the 
appointment.  These  were  very  much  the  arguments  brought 
forward.  However,  he  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  push  the 
matter  in  contradiction  to  your  opinion  and  mine,  and  that, 
although  he  was  not  convinced  by  our  reasoning,  he  would 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  King’s  mind  to  the  disappointment  of 
his  wishes.  He  recommended  that  the  subject  should  drop 
without  your  writing  or  speaking  to  the  King,  ns  the  King  had 
neither  written  nor  spoken  to  you. 
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He  said  more  than  once  that  he  hoped  he  should  be  under- 
stood as  having  henceforward  nothing  to  say  to  any  question  of 
the  government;  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  expectation  that  he  would  understand  the  communication 
which  I had  made  as  being  of  the  most  friendly  and  conciliating 
description,  and  that  although  I could  not  but  approve,  and  had 
before  recommended  to  him  to  keep  himself  clear  of  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  King  and  his  ministers,  I hoped  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  King  and  for  his  ease  and  comfort,  he  would 
assist  him,  and  endeavour  to  conciliate  his  mind  towards  his 
ministers  as  he  had  done  hitherto.  He  promised  me  faithfully 
and  repeatedly  that  he  would. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  said  that  he  hoped  you 
did  not  consider  him  as  Nobody  ; which  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  assuring  him  that  you  objected  to  call  him  to  the  Privy 
Council  only  while  he  should  be  situated  as  he  is  near  the 
King’s  person,  and  that  on  account  of  what  had  passed  when 
Sir  U.  Bloomfield  was  removed,  and  on  the  King’s  and  his  own 
account.  But  that  if  removed  from  that  situation  you  would 
not  object ; and  that  I was  convinced  you  felt  that  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  his  office  as  he  ought,  and  that  you  were 
pleased  with  him. 

Upon  the  whole  we  separated  in  very  good  humour. 

I did  not  tell  him  that  anybody  knew  of  the  application 
excepting  you  and  me. 

This  matter  being  settled,  I conclude  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  meet  at  your  house  to-morrow. 

Ever  yours,  my  dear  Lord  Liverpool,  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


[ 311.  ] To  the  Hight  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Cheltenham,  30th  July,  1823. 

You  did  not  send  me  the  Mexican  draft  with  the  box. 

I have  had  a letter  from  Lord  Beresford  on  the  subject  of 
his  carrying  out  the  Garter  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  he  had 
before  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  I have  told  him  what  I 
really  think,  that  the  arrangement  was  made  in  such  a manner 
<is  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Government  to  give  the 
commission  for  conveying  the  Order  to  anybody  but  Sir  Edward 
Thom  ton. 
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I have  likewise  recommended  him  not  to  go  to  Portugal, 
because  I know  that  we  are  considered  as  Jacobins  all  over 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  Peninsula,  and  I cannot  but 
think  that,  till  the  rage  for  the  French  has  subsided,  we  had 
better  keep  ourselves  and  our  claims,  however  well  founded,  out 
of  sight. 

The  question  between  Lord  Bercsford  and  Count  d’Eguia 
appears  to  be  one  rather  between  Count  d’Eguia  and  the  Portu- 
guese government.  The  count  claims  his  house.  Was  it  law- 
fully confiscated?  If  it  was  not,  it  could  not  be  granted  to 
Lord  Beresford.  Was  it  lawfully  granted  ? It  could  not  be  if 
not  lawfully  confiscated  ; but  it  might  have  been  legally  confis- 
cated, and  yet  illegally  granted  ; and  in  this  case  the  Count  might 
ask  the  re-grant  to  himself  as  a favour.  In  either  case  the  ques- 
tion is  one  between  Count  d’Eguia  and  the  King,  in  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  the  British  government  to  interfere. 

If  the  result  of  Count  d’Eguia’s  measures  should  be  to  deprive 
Lord  Beresford  of  the  property,  it  will  still  remain  for  this 
government  to  consider  whether  they  will  take  any  and  what 
steps  to  obtain  for  Lord  Beresford  compensation  from  the  King 
of  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  government  have  behaved  very 
ill  to  us  all.  I have  a pension  in  Portugal  which  was  granted  to 
me  in  the  year  1809,  and  of  which  I paid  the  produce  into  the 
Treasury  regularly  as  it  was  received  during  the  war  till  the 
year  1814.  The  revolutionary  government  thought  proper  to 
stop  the  payment  of  it  and  to  question  my  right  to  it.  No 
power  on  earth  should  have  induced  me  to  relinquish  it,  or  to 
give  them  the  produce ; and  I waited  only  for  some  documents 
in  order  to  lay  my  case  before  the  government  and  request  their 
interference,  as  the  first  intimation  of  the  grant  of  the  [tension 
to  me  and  my  family  came  from  the  King’s  government,  and  I 
accepted  it  by  their  permission.  However,  I conclude  that  there 
is  an  end  to  these  questions,  and  1 mention  the  subject  only  to 
show  what  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  government  was. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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MEXICO— MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  July,  1823. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marthal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Fife  Houm,  30th  July,  1823. 

In  consequence  of  the  communication  the  King  commanded  you  to  make 
to  me,  I have  had  some  conversation  with  Canning,  and  Ilobhouse  of  the 
Home  Department,  and  we  will  take  the  most  effectual  measure  within  our 
power  for  preventing  recruiting  for  the  cause  of  Spain. 

Ab  to  Captain , he  is  a scoundrel  who  was  dismissed  from  the 

navy  for  the  most  disgraceful  conduct ; and  even  if  his  character  had  been 
different,  the  object  could  not  have  been  attained  without  the  most  serious 
risk  to  the  lives  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  royal  family. 

I fear  the  French  are  going  on  now  a little  too  fast  with  their  blockades. 
They  either  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a forco  sufficient  for  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz,  but  I should  very  much  doubt  their  having  a force  sufficient  for  Bar- 
celona, Santona,  and  St.  Andcr,  still  less  for  Ferrol  and  Corunna,  the 
blockade  of  which  is  first  to  be  announced  in  the  evening  jiapers  of  this 
day. 

It  would  be  well  that  they  should  have  some  hint  on  this  subject,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  risks  wo  have  always  apprehended  ; and  if  anything  unpleasant 
should  occur  at  sea,  it  might  not  even  be  in  our  power  to  avert  the  con- 
sequences. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

Liverpool. 


[ 312.]  To  the  Light  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Cheltenham,  31st  July,  1823. 

Since  I saw  yon  in  London  I have  reflected  upon  the  mea- 
sure which  was  then  determined  upon  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
before  you  send  the  instructions  in  the  box,  I request  you  to 
consider  the  subject  in  the  point  of  view  discussed  in  the  enclosed 
Memorandum. 

Believe  me,  &a, 

W ELLINGTON. 

[Enclosure.] 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MR.  HERVEY. 

We  are  bound  by  the  protocols  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  least  to 
explain  ourselves  to  the  signing  parties  of  those  protocols  upon 
all  our  measures  respecting  the  possessions  of  any  other  power 
of  Europe.  I write  from  recollection,  not  having  copies  of  the 
papers  here;  but  I believe  tbc  words  are  such  as  to  require 
something  more  than  explanation. 
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The  instructions  with  which  I left  London  for  Verona,  aud 
those  which  1 received  after  my  arrival  at  the  Congress,  stated 
the  principles  on  which  I was  to  explain  to  the  Allies  the  con- 
duct of  my  Court,  and  my  note  to  the  Allied  Courts  was 
founded  upon  these  instructions.  After  pointing  out  the  con- 
duct of  my  Court  in  anterior  transactions  in  relation  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  the  note  states  the  necessity  under  which  we 
found  ourselves  of  proceeding  still  further  to  recognise  the 
existence  de  facto  of  some  of  the  independent  governments 
established  in  them  on  account  of  the  multiplied  relations  of 
the  King’s  subjects  with  those  countries,  and  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  some  understanding  with  certain  of  those 
governments  in  consequence  of  the  operations  we  were  obliged 
to  carry  on  in  that  part  of  the  world  against  pirates. 

But  my  note  does  not  contain  a syllable  which  can  be  con- 
strued as  adverting  to  the  reasons  stated  in  Mr.  Hervcy’s 
instructions,  or  as  adverting  to  the  real  motives  for  recognising 
the  independence  of  Mexico.  Indeed,  I believe  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  show  that  we  have  any  commercial  relation 
with  Mexico ; and  the  operations  against  the  pirates  are  now 
out  of  the  question.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  very 
proper  to  take  measures  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Mexico 
with  a view  to  recognise  the  government  of  that  country  if  our 
necessities  or  our  interest  should  require  it ; but  if  we  alter  the 
ground  of  our  proceeding,  if  the  danger  of  that  country  falling 
into  the  hands  of  France  or  becoming  an  ally  of  America  is  the 
motive  for  the  recognition  of  its  government,  we  ought  to  explain 
ourselves  to  our  Allies,  and  ought  to  draw  our  instructions  in 
such  manner  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  them. 

That  which  I would  recommend  then,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
that  the  disinterested  conduct  of  the  government  in  its  anterior 
transactions  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  colonies  should  be  put 
forward. 

Secondly,  that  we  should  not  be  quite  so  cold  respecting  the 
reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country. 

Thirdly,  that  our  real  motive  for  making  the  inquiry  and  for 
these  new  measures  should  be  distinctly  set  forth. 

And  lastly,  that,  instead  of  expressing  our  readiness  to  meet 
any  overture  from  the  Mexican  State,  which,  in  fact,  pledges  us 
to  everything,  Mr.  Ilervey  should  be  desired  to  urge  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  government  to  send  a person  to  England  to  explain 
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QUESTION  OF  SENDING 


July,  1823. 


[313.] 


any  wishes  they  may  have  for  recognition  on  our  part,  and 
their  situation,  rather  than  that  we  should  appear  to  court  an 
opportunity  of  recognising  them. 

Wellington. 


To  the  Tight  Hon.  George  Cannnig. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Cheltenham,  31st  July,  1823. 

I return  the  box  with  Count  Palmella’s  letter,  and  your  letter 
to  the  King  upon  the  subject  of  his  demand,  and  the  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  llervey. 

I conclude  that  it  is  determined  to  discountenance  the  demand 
for  troops,  because  we  have  none  to  send.  Hut  if  we  had  any 
1 should  certainly  be  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  sent  under 
restrictions  as  to  their  employment,  and  with  secret  instructions 
to  their  commander  in  conformity  with  the  restrictions  to  be 
stated  to  the  Portuguese  government 

It  would  be  quite  safe  to  send  the  number  of  troops  stated,  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  army  in  Portugal. 
Their  presence  would  answer  the  purpose  effectually  of  enabling 
the  Sovereign  and  his  ministers  to  settle  the  country  upon  a 
reasonable  principle,  and  no  more ; and  the  British  government 
would  not  be  involved  in  a greater  degree  in  principle  with  the 
Portuguese  government  in  the  details  of  the  settlement  of  the 
country  than  it  will  be  by  sending  a squadron  to  the  Tagus,  if 
that  squadron  is  to  answer  any  purpose  beyond  that  of  enabling 
the  King,  and  such  of  the  royal  family  as  choose,  to  run  away 
from  the  country  when  the  difficulties  begin  to  thicken  about 
them. 

The  restrictions  which  I would  impose  upon  the  operation  of 
the  force  are : That  they  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
internal  police  of  the  country  ; that  they  should  be  merely  a 
defensive  force ; and  that,  in  case  of  civil  war,  they  should  be 
employed  to  attack  none  excepting  regular  troops  or  regular 
militia  in  a state  of  mutiny  or  rebellion  against  the  Sovereign. 
That  if  possible  they  should  remain  united  in  one  corps  at 
Lisbon,  but  if  detached,  they  should  be  detached  only  to  Ojrorto ; 
and  that  whether  united  or  detached  (and  their  commanding 
officer  should  judge  of  the  expediency  of  detaching  at  all,  and 
of  the  strength  of  the  detachment)  they  should  act  and  do  duty 
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only  under  the  orders  of  their  own  officers,  and  as  much  as 
possible  alone. 

These  are  the  restrictions  under  which  I would  give  the 
troops ; and  I contend  for  it,  that  to  give  them  goes  no  further 
in  principle  than  to  give  the  squadron,  unless  it  should  be  con- 
tended that  the  squadron  can  do  nothing  excepting  protect  the 
retreat  of  the  King  and  royal  family. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  can  and  will  effect  their  purpose  ; 
which  the  presence  of  the  squadron  cannot,  unless  that  purpose 
should  be  confined  to  provide  for  the  abandonment  of  the  country 
by  the  King. 

Whether  you  give  the  one  or  the  other,  I conceive  that  you 
can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  settlement  of  Portugal  excepting 
by  advice  in  very  general  terms,  and  this  we  ought  to  give, 
whether  we  give  one  force  or  the  other.  We  ought  by  all 
means  to  avoid  the  responsibility,  moral  as  well  as  political,  of 
details  upon  this  subject.  But  there  is  a great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  advising  details  and  enabling  our  ancient  ally 
the  King  of  Portugal  to  settle  the  distractions  of  his  country 
by  affording  him  the  protection  which  he  solicits  during  the 
period  necessary  for  the  settlement  against  the  treason  of  his 
rebellious  subjects  and  the  mutiny  of  his  undisciplined  troops. 
Necessity  has  no  law  ; and  if  we  have  not  the  troops  and  cannot 
get  them,  we  cannot  give  them.  But  if  we  have  the  troops  I 
cannot  see  how  we  can  refuse  them,  allied  as  we  are  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  unless  we  make  up  our  minds  to  give  up  our 
position  in  Europe,  and  to  leave  to  France  to  act  the  part 
which  has  hitherto  been  ours. 

The  sending  troops  is  certainly  liable  to  misrepresentation, 
both  in  the  newspapers  and  in  Parliament,  to  a greater  degree 
than  sending  only  a squadron ; but  it  will  be  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a day.  When  the  demand,  and  the  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  the  troops,  and  the  secret  instructions  to  their 
commander,  shall  come  before  the  public,  unless  the  people  of 
England  are  become  much  more  fond  of  revolutions  founded 
upon  military  mutinies  and  confiscations  than  I believe,  and,  I 
may  add  I know,  they  are,  the  conduct  of  the  government  will 
be  approved  of. 

At  all  events,  however,  whether  we  omit  to  send  the  troops 
because  we  have  none  to  send  or  because  we  do  not  think  fit 
to  send  them,  I hope  we  shall  make  up  our  minds  to  the  demand 
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by  Portugal  of  the  assistance  of  France,  and  to  see  French 
troops  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  if  the  necessity  for  the  demand 
should  exist  in  the  opinion  of  the  Portuguese  government  That 
this  will  happen,  whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  our  squadron 
in  the  Tagus,  no  man  can  doubt  who  knows  the  state  of  the 
Portuguese  army  and  of  Portugal. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  Cheltenham,  31st  July,  1823. 

I think  it  best  to  enclose  you  copies  of  two  letters,  &e.,  which 
I have  written  to  Mr.  Canning  on  Mr.  Hervey’s  instructions, 
and  on  the  letter  from  Count  Palmella.* 

It  is  really  very  desirable  that  we  should  not  acquire  the 
reputation  of  being  Jacobins. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 

Had  you  not  better  write  to  the  King  yourself  respecting 
the  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the  recruiting? 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Martha I the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  2nd  Aug.,  1823. 

I send  you  a letter  which  I have  received  from  Lord  Liverpool  on  the 
subject  of  the  Portuguese  requisition,  in  the  reasoning  of  which  I confess 
I am  inclined  very  much  to  agree. 

I send  you  also  a draft  of  the  instructions  which  I have  prepared  for 
Thornton  on  this  subject;  which  I may  receive  back,  with  your  observa- 
tions, at  Coombe  on  Monday. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 

[Enclosure.] 

Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Canning,  Coombe  Wood,  1st  Aug,  1823. 

The  answer  as  to  the  first  point  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  letter  appears 
to  be  so  clear  that  it  might  even  be  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  remaining 
matter  in  it.  • 

' * See  pages  108  and  110. 
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I conceive  that  we  have  no  troops  whatever  in  England  for  any  foreign 
service,  scarcely  enough  to  make  up  for  the  waste  constantly  occurring  in  our 
colonies  and  foreign  garrisons. 

We  liave  troops  in  Ireland,  but  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  preservation 
of  internal  peace  in  that  country. 

If  troops  are  to  be  sent,  they  must  be  raised ; if  troops  are  to  be  raised. 
Parliament  must  be  called,  and  all  the  inconvenience  of  alarm,  connected  with 
armament  and  eventual  war,  incurred. 

For  on  adequate  object  this  and  even  greater  inconveniences  must  and 
ought  to  be  incurred  ; but  would  it  bo  expedient  to  send  the  troops  now  even 
if  we  had  them  l I cannot  bring  my  mind  to  answer  this  in  the  affirmative. 
They  would  be  sent,  not  to  guard  against  an  external,  but  on  internal  danger. 
We  should  have  taken  therefore  ostensibly  the  first  step  in  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  country,  and  that  not  upon  an  existing  case,  but 
upon  an  eveutuul  and  supposititious  one.  We  might  put  our  officers  and  troops 
under  restrictions,  but  how  cun  we  answer  for  these  restrictions  being  observed? 
Thero  might  be  circumstances  under  which  they  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
be  observed.  In  short,  we  should  be  committed  in  the  internal  struggle  in 
Portugal  by  sending  any  troops  ; and  if  six  thousand  men  were  not  sufficient 
to  settle  matters  as  wo  could  wish  them  settled,  we  must  and  ought  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  send  twelve  thousand  or  even  twenty  thousand  men. 

It  is  quite  true  that  if  the  danger  is  considerable  a naval  force  may  not  be  of 
much  use.  1 1 may,  however,  be  of  some  service  in  averting  the  danger ; and  we 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  inconvenience  f if  any)  which  we  incur  in  sending  it. 

With  respect,  to  the  Portuguese  government  applying  for  a French  oorpe,  I 
believe  the  French  have  too  much  on  their  hands  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
supply  such  a force ; but  granting  that  this  may  bo  the  result  of  our  refusal, 
I would  rather  incur  the  risk  of  this  than  all  the  inconveniences  of  sending 
British  troops  to  Portugal ; at  the  present  moment  the  question  is  not,  however, 
about  sending  them,  but  about  raising  a force  for  this  purpose.  In  this  case 
Parliament  must  be  called,  nay,  I think  Parliament  must  be  called  even  if  you 
send  a force  which  was  now  in  existence  upon  such  a service.  I do  not  allude 
to  the  calling  of  Parliament  as  any  matter  of  personal  inconvenience  to  our- 
selves ; but  before  such  a step  was  taken  it  would  be  well  to  consider  all  the 
evils  which  might  result,  from  the  debates  in  Parliament  upon  a subject  of  this 
nature  being  forced  upon  them. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

Liverpool. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Cheltenham,  3rd  Aug.,  1823. 

Since  I have  been  in  the  Cabinet  I recollect  two  instances  in 
which  men  have  been  raised  for  service  without  calling  Parlia- 
ment. The  first  in  1819,  when  10,000  men  were  raised — and 
I particularly  recollect  the  anxiety  felt  to  make  the  levy  before 
Parliament  should  meet;  the  second,  when  3000  men  were 
raised  by  the  Irish  government,  and  the  levy  confirmed  by  the 
Cabinet  long  before  Parliament  was  assembled, 

I recollect  recently  likewise  a discussion  in  the  Cabinet  re- 
vol.  n.  i 
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specting  a fresh  levy  which  might  be  required  for  Ireland  during 
the  year,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  it  as  the  former  levy 
had  been  made ; and  not  only  not  to  call  parliament  together 
to  have  authority  to  make  the  levy,  but  not  to  take  a power  to 
make  it  during  the  late  session.  1 think  therefore  that  you  had 
better  omit  in  the  Instruction  what  relates  to  the  necessity  of 
going  to  parliament 

Between  marines,  infantry  of  the  line,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
I believe  the  greater  part  of  the  force  could  be  given  for  this 
service  without  making  any  new  levy.  However,  upon  this 
point  I have  not  the  information  to  enable  me  to  form  a 
judgment 

I certainly  differ  from  Lord  Liverpool’s  view  of  the  effect  to 
be  produced  by  this  force,  if  sent.  It  will  be  said  that  it  is  an 
interference  ; but  it  is,  in  truth,  none.  The  ancient  ally  of  the 
country  states  an  undeniable  fact,  viz.  that  his  mutinous  troops 
had  twice  overturned  the  government  of  the  country  ; and, 
founded  upon  this  fact,  he  calls  upon  this  government  to  send 
him  a detachment  of  troops  for  a time,  to  enable  him  to  settle 
his  country,  to  disband  his  mutinous  army,  and  to  raise 
another. 

If  we  were  to  give  any  advice,  excepting  that  there  should 
be  a settlement,  or  to  interfere  in  tRe  details,  we  should  make 
ourselves  liable  to  the  imputation  of  interference ; but  it  is  no 
interference  to  enable  an  ally,  upon  his  call,  to  get  rid  of  an 
evil  which  will  destroy  him  to  a certainty  unless  it  is  got  rid  of. 
In  fact,  that  which  is  to  be  done  is  to  render  the  King  of 
Portugal  the  same  service  as  was  rendered  the  King  of  France 
by  the  army  of  occupation.  The  difference  is,  that  the  danger 
to  the  King  of  Portugal  is  greater,  because  the  army,  instead  of 
having  been  subdued,  has  been  twice  triumphant,  and  knows  its 
own  force.  It  is  true  that  the  army  of  occupation  was  said  to 
have  interfered  in  the  French  government ; but  nobody  can 
know  better  than  I do  that  such  imputations  were  false,  and  no 
proof  of  their  truth  ever  has  or  could  be  adduced.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  measure  are,  the  saving  of 
Portugal  from  the  influence  of  France;  and  likewise  from  the 
tyranny  of  a despotism  established  under  French  influence  on 
the  one  hand,  or  from  that  of  the  mob  on  the  other;  the 
assertion  of  the  influence  of  this  country,  and  the  demonstration 
of  its  power  in  a cause  of  which  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt 
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the  justice,  which  in  its  consequences  may,  and  indeed  must, 
tend  to  give  this  country  all  the  weight  it  would  desire  to  have 
in  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  Peuinsula,  and  of  those 
between  Portugal  and  the  Brazils. 

I confess  that  it  opens  a scene  of  operations  for  us  in  our 
neutral  character,  and  affords  an  opportunity  which  I am  asto- 
nished that  you  don’t  seize. 

As  for  Lord  Liverpool’s  notion  that  six  thousand  men  might 
not  be  sufficient,  and  that  we  might  have  to  reinforce  them, 
I believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  I ought  to  know  Portugal  as 
well  as  most  men,  and  I’ll  answer  for  it  that  such  a detachment 
would  effect  all  the  purposes.  To  send  them  would  be  a 
measure ; to  send  the  squadron  will  be  a half  measure : like 
other  half  measures,  it  may  in  part  be  successful,  but  it  cannot 
produce  all  the  effects  of  the  other ; and  it  may  fail  altogether 
excepting  in  the  object  of  bringing  off  the  house  of  Braganza 
from  Portugal.  I confess  I don’t  see  how  such  an  employment 
could  degrade  the  British  army. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Coombe  Wood,  4th  A*g.,  1823. 

Upon  reading  over  your  letter  of  yesterday  with  Lord  Liverpool  we  have 
agreed  that  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  upon  the  subject  of  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  that  decision  satisfactorily  without  having  bad 
a full  conversation  with  you  upon  it. 

Could  you,  without  serious  inconvenience,  come  up  to  town  for  that 
purpose?  And  if  so,  could  you  be  in  town  so  that  we  might  meet  on 
Thursday  morning  ? 

I am  commanded  to  Windsor  on  Friday  with  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
or  I would  givo  you  the  choice  of  another  day.  But  I am  to  stay  at 
Windsor  Friday  night,  and  it  would  be  better  that  the  point  in  question 
should  have  been  settled  before  I sec  the  King. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 

P.8. — I send  copies  of  your  two  letters  and  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  to  Peel,  and  to  Robinson.  I enclose  to  you  a copy  of  the  King’s 
answer  to  my  letter  announcing  the  project  of  sending  the  squadron. 
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[Enclosure.] 

King’s  Lodge,  30th  July,  1823. 

The  King  has  rood  with  the  meet  scrupulous  attention  Mr.  Canning's  letter, 
and  readily  acquiesces  to  the  pro|H>sals  contained  in  it.  Nevertheless,  while 
the  King  is  anxious  to  afford  the  King  of  Portugal  every  assistance  in  his 
power  the  King  is  equally  anxious  that  no  alarm  should  be  excited  in  this 
country  as  to  the  observance  of  our  neutrality. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  12th  Aug.,  1823. 

I have  communicated  with  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  subject  of  your  letter 
of  yesterday.  Our  joint  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  up 
your  intended  visit  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Netherlands  ; but  there 
would  be  a great  awkwardness  in  your  going  to  Paris  at  the  present 
moment. 

We  think  that  the  new  state  of  things  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
omission.  But  if  you  feel  any  difficulty  in  paying  the  one  visit  without 
the  other,  and  would  therefore  prefer  omitting  both,  wo  do  not  think  the 
visit  to  the  Netherlands  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it  necessary  that 
you  should  go  there  this  year.  But  of  this  you  are  the  only  competent 
judge. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


Sir  IT.  Adams  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

26,  Albemarle  Street,  13th  Aug.,  1823. 

Sir  William  Adams  has  tho  honour  to  enclose  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  copies  of  documents  which  have  been  transmitted  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  to  the  other  members  of  Administration. 


[Enclosures.] 

L 

.SVr  W.  Adams  to  the  Fail  of  Liverpool. 

My  Lord,  26,  Albemarle  Street,  7th  Aug.,  1823. 

In  calling  your  Lordship's  particular  attention  to  the  Memoir  which  I have 
the  honour  to  enclose,  upon  the  vast  importance  to  tho  commercial  und  financial 
interests  of  this  country,  which  would  result  from  an  early  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  late  Spanish  colonies,  it  may  bo  necessary  for  me  to  state 
to  your  Ixrrdship  tho  circumstances  which  have  connected  und  brought  me  so 
folly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  well  as  my  sources  of  information. 

Last  year  a gentleman  nearly  related  to  my  family,  who  had  resided  twelve 
years  in  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Peru,  returned  to  this  country.  From  him 
I derived  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  respecting  those  provinces. 
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He  brought  me  into  communication  with  Mr.  Zea,  and  also  with  the  widow  of 
the  late  General  English,  who  had  resided  upwards  of  five  years  in  Colombia, 
and  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  continued  as  it  were  under  the 
parental  protection  of  the  President  Bolivar,  until  after  the  formation  of  the 
Colombian  government. 

Mrs.  English,  whose  husband  took  out  to  Colombia  the  expedition  of  English 
soldiers  by  whose  exertions  the  liberation  of  Colombia  was  mainly  effected, 
being  a person  of  rare  and  extraordinary  talents,  and  having  traversed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  habitable  part  of  Colombia  in  the  prosecution  of  her  hus- 
band's claims  upon  the  Colombian  government,  had  the  means  of  affording 
very  correct  information  with  regard  to  that  much  favoured  country. 

General  Wavell,  the  Envoy  from  Mexico  to  this  country  (whose  pamphlet  I 
have  the  honour  herewith  to  enclose],  is  a Devonshire  gentleman  of  highly 
respectable  family  und  connexions,  and  whom  1 have  intimately  known  ever 
since  he  was  a child. 

The  General  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peninsular  War,  daring  which  he 
obtained  the  highest  distinctions  from  the  Spanish  government  for  his  military 
conduct,  proceeded  to  Cliili,  where  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the 
Chilian  army,  and  virtually  acted  as  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  Chili,  he  was  dispatched  on  a diplomatic  mission  by  the  Chilian 
to  the  Mexican  government,  into  whose  service  he  subsequently  entered. 

Tho  General  had  been  but  a short  time  in  Mexico  before  he  manifested  such 
superior  talents,  that  all  parties  in  the  Mexican  government  concurred  in 
selecting  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  send  to  England  to  solicit  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  that  most  important  and  extraordinarily  gifted  country 
— a country  ubouudiug  in  natural  riches  in  a tenfold  greater  degree  probably 
than  uny  other  in  the  known  world. 

From  General  Wavell  I have  obtained  more  information  than  from  all  other 
sources,  and  here  I hope  to  obtain  your  Lordship  s excuse  for  stating  that  it  is 
probable  no  Englishman  has  come  to  this  country  so  capable  of  affording  valu- 
able information  with  regard  to  the  political  and  statistical  situation  of  these 
countries  os  General  Wavell ; to  which  I can  add,  that  he  has  most  successfully 
exerted  his  influence  with  the  Mexican  government  in  favour  of  the  interests 
of  his  native  country,  in  opposition  to  Frouch  and  North  American  intrigues 
and  hostility. 

I am  also  in  communication  with  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  deputies,  as 
well  as  with  the  two  opposing  mercantile  houses,  at  this  time  most  engaged  in 
South  American  commerce,  from  whom  respectively  I am  to  receive  such 
further  information,  as  is  calculated  to  afford  your  Lordship  and  his  Majesty's 
government  the  most  correct  information  which  can  be  obtained  respecting  the 
political,  statistical,  and  commercial  situation  of  the  New  World. 

These  Reports  are  now  in  preparation,  and  X shall  forward  them  to  your  Lord- 
ship as  soon  as  received. 

In  order  to  be  as  correct  as  is  possible  in  the  Memoir  which  I now  do  myself 
tho  honour  of  forwarding  to  your  Lordsliip  and  to  his  Majesty  s ministers,  I 
have  takeu  the  precaution  to  submit  my  manuscript  to  the  perusal  of  each  of 
the  foreign  envoys  and  of  the  merchants. 

The  enclosed  Reports,  in  the  form  of  documents,  are  drawn  up  by  tho  parlies 
in  whose  names  they  appear,  as  will  those  hereafter  to  be  forwarded. 

If  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  your  Lordship  to  see  or  converse  with  any  of 
these  gentlemen,  or  to  make  any  communication  to  them,  I beg  to  state  that 
I am  deputed  to  receive  your  Lordship’s  commands,  and  to  transmit  them. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

your  Lordship’s  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

William  Adams. 
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II. 

Statement  by  Genbbal  Wavei.i.,  Envoy  from  Mexico  to  Great  Britain. 

Mexico. 

Population  (together  with  Guatemala),  8,000,000.  Population  of  capital 

110,000. 

Captaincies-Gencral,  7. — Guatemala,  the  South  Puebla,  Yucatan  and  Hon- 
duras, Mexico,  Gaudalaxara,  and  internal  provinces. 

Guatemala  (scarcely  any  data),  population  stated  to  be  1,200,000 ; productions 
very  valuable — indigo,  cacao  ; soil  very  fertile  ; has  united  itself  with  Mexico. 

Southern  part  of  Empire. — The  immense  elevated  plains  of  the  Central  part 
excessively  rich,  comparatively  very  populous,  productions  very  valuable  ; also 
some  very  productive  mines ; coasts,  except  those  of  Yucatan  and  Honduras, 
unhealthy. 

Central  part  of  Empire  abounds  with  valuable  mines;  but  is,  generally 
speaking,  arid  and  sterile,  although  banks  of  rivers  and  streams  are  excessively 
rich  and  fertile. 

Eastern  coast  unhealthy. 

Northern  part  of  Empire. — Texas,  on  the  cast  coast,  almost  unpeopled ; but 
in  every  respect,  one  of  the  finest  countrios  in  the  world.  Central  purts,  except- 
ing New  Mexico,  but  little  known,  gaid  to  be  very  arid,  and  in  parts  overrun  by 
wild  Indians.  Lands  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  generally 
beyond  measure,  fertile.  Gold,  in  dust  and  lumps,  abounds  in  alluvial  soil ; 
there  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  few  worked,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
population.  Of  California  little  is  known ; it  is  stated,  excepting  the  valleys, 
to  lie  rocky  and  arid ; the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  thence  to  the  boundary- 
line  very  rich  and  fertile,  but  little  known,  and  thinly  peopled. 

Exports.  Precious  metals,  cochineal,  grana  (scarlet  dye),  vanilla,  logwood, 
sarsaparilla,  pepper,  sugar,  drugs  and  dyes,  jalap,  cacao,  coffee,  tortoiseshell, 
skins,  and  furs. 

Revenue  was,  before  the  revolution  20,000,000  drs. ; now  very  much  dimin- 
ished. Collection  absorbs  immense  proportion. 

Sources  are,  import  duties,  25*.  ad  ralimm ; monopoly  of  tobacco,  gunpowder, 
and  cards ; export  duties  on  precious  metals,  cochineal,  vanilla,  and  gratia ; 
ecclesiastical  presentations;  taxes  on  shops,  taverns,  spirituous  liquors  and 
pulque  (fermented  juice  of  tho  agave  aloe) ; on  goods  and  articles  entering 
cities;  lotteries,  post-office,  mint  (very  trifling  duty  on  coinage),  very  much 
reduced,  cockflghting,  and  sale  of  ioe. 

Harbours. — On  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  Acapulco,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world  and  abounding  in  timber,  and  several  others  very  good.  In  the  Gulf  of 
California,  Hnaiamas,  excellent  ; provisions  of  every  description  very  abundant 
and  cheap.  On  the  east  side,  Galveston,  in  Texas,  good,  18  feet  water ; and  to 
that  province  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Panto  and  mouths  of  the  rivers  Vaca  and 
Colorada  afford  shelter  for  small  vessels,  as  do  also  Tampico,  the  rivers  Bra- 
vodel,  Norte,  and  Gausacualco.  There  are,  it  is  stated,  one  or  two  good  har- 
bours close  to  the  south-east  frontier ; but  Campeacby,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tampico 
are  very  unsafe  roadsteads. 

Rivers. — Bravo  del  Norto  is  navigable  almost  to  New  Mexico,  and  iu  Texas 
Hie  Brasos,  Colorado,  Guadeloupe,  Sabina,  and  Trinidad  are  navigable;  as  are 
also,  there  is  rt  asnn  to  believe,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gilo,  Zacutula.  Santiago, 
and  Hiaqui,  nevertheless  tho  principal  |mrt  of  the  country  is  very  ill-supplied 
with  navigable  streams.  Canals  may  be  cut  latitudinally  (north  and  south), 
hut  not  longitudinally  (oast  and  west'. 

Mines— before  the  revolution — produced  21,000,000  drs.  annually  sent  to  the 
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mint,  and  it  was  calculated  the  valuo  of  8,000,000  was  smuggled  uncoined ; 
now  produce  about  7,000,000  drs.  annually ; are  not  unhealthy,  nor  at  very 
great  heights. 

Climate.  On  all  the  high  land,  beyond  measure,  fine.  West  coast,  from  south 
frontier  to  San  Bias,  sickly  with  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers  and  dysenteries  ; 
and  all  the  east  coast,  except  that  of  Texas,  with  yellow  and  bilious  fevers. 

Army. — Number  not  yet  determined  ; but,  doubtless,  will  be  about  30,000 
regulars,  of  which  a largo  proportion  cavalry,  and  a numerous  regular  and  local 
militia.  The  maintenance  of  5000  regulars  costs  about  1,000,000  drs.  per 
annum,  including  pay  and  every  expense. 

Navy. — Agents  are  sent  to  North  America,  to  purchase  mcn-of-war. 

Importation  prohibited  of  tobacco,  except  snuff  and  segars,  provisions,  and 
corn  of  every  description,  cotton  (raw),  and  leather. 

Free  from  duties— Quicksilver,  mocliincry,  books,  prints  (models  and  plans 
used  in  teaching  the  arts  und  sciences),  music,  exotic  seeds,  and  plants. 

Manufactures  at  Qucretaro,  Puebla,  and  Mexico. — Coarse  cottons  and  woollens, 
segars,  china  and  glass,  silk  handkerchiefs  (China  silk),  ribbons,  jewellery, 
furniture,  hats,  coaches  (clumsy),  leather,  gold  and  silver  wire,  e{»aulettcs,  and 
embroidery. 

Huve  made  considerable  progress  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 

Produces  or  nmy  produce,  as  containing  every  climate,  every  species  of 
production.  Fruit  very  fine,  numerous,  and  abundunk  Tobacco,  sugar,  corn 
of  every  description.  Horses  very  fine,  as  also  cattle  very  abundant  (wild  in 
the  northern  provinces).  Lowlands  abound  with  cedars,  mahogany,  and  log- 
wood ; quihmcho,  white,  yellow,  and  red ; and  numberless  other  woods, 
excellent  for  the  lathe  and  every  other  purpose.  Higher  up,  oaks  ; and  on  the 
cold  lands,  pines.  Coals  found  in  the.  northern  provinces.  Grapes  wild  in 
Texas;  tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  mercury,  sulphur,  carbonates  and  muriates  of 
soda,  and  nitrate  of  potash.  The  cacao  of  Soconuzio,  Guatemala,  is  the  best 
known ; cotton,  fine,  but  short  staple.  Pearls  in  the  Gulf  of  California  ; whales 
(Spermaceti)  abundant  close  to  the  north-west  coast  Vanilla,  cochineal, 
grunn,  sarsaparilla,  drugs,  gumeno  and  dyes,  jalap,  col  umbo  root,  giuseng, 
quercitron  bark,  wool,  hides,  furs  and  skins,  bees’-wax  and  honey,  olives,  tor- 
toiseshell, coffee,  pepper  black  and  red,  rice,  turkeys  wild, 

Hoads  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  good  to  Acapulco;  very  bad  those  which 
run  north  and  south  ; are  with  equal  ease  made  and  kept  in  repair  as  passing 
along  the  almost  flat  back  of  the  mountains,  or  rather  the  elevated  plains.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  with  those  which  rim  cast  and  west  crossing  the  vast 
mountains  aud  rugged  low  lunds. 

Indians.  Those  living  amongst  the  Spanish  creoles,  are  strong,  luborious 
drunken,  and  stupid;  the  wild  tribes  hardy,  strong,  brave,  and  often  intel- 
ligent. 

Slave  population  very  inconsiderable. 

Ecclesiastic*  numerous,  rich,  and  powerful ; revenue  very  considerable,  de- 
rived in  great  measure  from  mortgages;  influence  amazing. 

Gales  of  wind,  very  heavy,  are  often  experienced  during  the  wiuler  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not  unfrcqucutly  on  the  west  coast,  ulmost  as  fur  south  as 
Panama. 

Government  constitutional,  hereditary,  imperial.  A committee  of  the  Con- 
gress was  appointed  to  frame  the  Constitution,  aud  elected  by  vote,  provisionally, 
a Council  of  State  of  thirty  members. 

Ministers  of  State,  4.— Foreign  and  Homo  department;  War  and  Marine  ; 
Finance ; Favour  and  Justice. 

The  zone  of  lands  along  the  Bides  of  the  vast  mountains,  at  the  elevation  ol  about 
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1500  yards,  possesses  probably  the  finest  climate  known,  and  the  most  abundant 
and  luxurious  vegetation.  The  mines,  I imagine,  consume  a quantity  of 
mercury  nearly  equal  in  weight  to  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  produced, 
about  1,500,000  lbs  , before  the  revolution.  Probably  not  onc-twentieth  of  the 
mines  arc  now  worked ; many,  and  very  valuable,  abandoned  for  years  as  inun- 
dated : in  others,  vast  quantities  of  ore,  which,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
mercury,  formerly  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  extracting  it.  The  silver 
generally  contains  a quantity  of  gold,  separated  at  the  Mint  for  the  benefit  of 
the  government.  Miners  possess  much  practical  skill,  very  little  science,  and 
scarcely  any  knowledge  of  mechanics.  The  gunpowder,  of  which  an  incredible 
quantity  is  used  in  the  mines  (a  government  monopoly),  is  very  dear  and  very 
bad.  Mercury  was  procured  from  the  mine  of  Almadan  in  Andalusia,  Spain, 
and  the  mines  of  Indria,  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  that  of  Grean- 
caulicia,  Peru,  was  very  rich,  but  has  fallen  in. 

Desiderata. — Capital,  mechanical  skill,  science,  and  machinery  to  work  the 
mines,  a system  of  fiuance  taxing  luxuries,  a vigorous  police,  and  a division  of 
the  legislative  body  (in  order  to  interpose  between  the  Emperor  and  represen- 
tative body),  a paper  currency  (in  order  to  create  a fictitious  capitul,  and 
enable  the  miners,  landholders,  Ac.,  to  resume  their  labours,  and  make  up  the 
deficit  caused  by  the  funds  transferred  by  the  opulent  Spaniards  to  S|«in.) 

N.B.—  Having  been  plundered  by  the  pirates  of  all  my  papers,  except  a very 
few  notes,  far  the  greater  part  of  this  statement  is  made  solely  from  recollec- 
tion ; consequently,  in  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  correct  information 
relative  to  countries  possibly  only  in  very  few  parts  yet  visited  by  men  of 
science  or  intelligence,  many  inaccuracies  will  probably  bo  discovered,  attri- 
butable to  a treacherous  memory. 


111. 

Mkhoib  on  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  by  Mr.  Ravenga,  Envoy  from 
Colombia  to  Great  Britain. 

Outline  of  her  Political  Ilittory. — The  revolution  began  in  Caracas  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1810,  and  within  a few  days  the  whole  country  was  independent 
under  different  governments.  The  provinces  formerly  composing  the  Cuptain- 
Generalship  of  Venezuela  constituted  a federal  government ; those  formerly 
composing  the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Granada  were  divided  between  federated 
provinces  and  provinces  aiming  at  only  one  central  government.  The  first 
essays  in  such  a new  career  were  full  of  difficulties,  which,  though  often  over- 
come, were  succeeded  by  new  ones.  The  terror  caused  by  the  earthqunke 
and  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  Bovcs  subjugated,  at  last,  the  whole  of  Venezuela 
to  the  Spanish  government;  and  the  unexampled  expedition  of  General 
Morillo,  aided  by  the  army  of  Morales,  subdued  shortly  after  the  New  Granada 
independent  provinces.  There  are  no  privations  which  the  gurrison  of  Car- 
thagena  did  not  bear  in  defence  of  the  place,  yet  Carthagena  fell  also. 

Though  the  country  was  Bubducd,  many  patriots  who  had  retired  to  the 
wilderness  continued  the  warfare,  and,  assisted  by  tire  emigrants  who  returned 
from  the  West  India  islands,  gradually  became  stronger;  and  the  military 
government,  which  circumstances  hud  rendered  necessary,  ceased  on  the  17th 
February,  1819,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people,  convoked  by  General 
Bolivar,  met  together  in  a general  Congress.  That  body  framed  a Constitution 
for  Venezuela,  and  the  greater  part  of  New  Granada  having  been  liberated 
during  that  year  the  union  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  into  the  same 
political  body,  (which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  had  been  kept  in 
view),  was  generally  demanded  by  the  people,  agreed  to  by  the  Congress  of 
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Venezuela,  and  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Constituent  Congress  of  Columbia  in 
1821 ; when  the  remains  of  Morillo's  army  were  reduced  to  Puerto  Cabello,  the 
only  stronghold  that  the  Spanish  troops  keep  in  that  country,  since  those  who 
were  at  Quito  were  conquered  and  made  prisoners  at  the  beginning  of  last  year. 
The  first  steps  after  the  revolution  were,  as  it  was  natural,  doubtful,  staggering, 
uncertain ; but,  since  the  year  1816,  the  improvements  in  the  political  insti- 
tutions have  been  gradual,  systematic,  steady.  The  laws  are  obeyed  in 
Colombia ; the  government  is  respected  all  over  the  country,  and  the  Consti- 
tutional Congress  now  sitting  is  actually  composed  of  representatives  and 
senators  of  all  the  ten  departments  or  intendancies  into  which  the  republic  is 
divided.  General  Bolivar  is  President  of  Colombia,  and  there  is  no  other 
person  equally  deserving  that  situation  ; while  ho  is  yet  conducting  the  military 
business,  the  Vice-President,  General  Santander,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Colom- 
bian government,  and  few  are  his  equal  as  an  industrious  public  officer. 

Army  of  Colombia. — In  the  year  1821  that  Colombia  was  waging  war  against 
her  oppressors  almost  all  round  the  country,  her  army  exceeded  50,000  men  ; 
but  after  the  capture  of  Cumonia  and  C.irthageno,  and  the  battles  of  Caxabobo, 
Pichincha.  and  Bombund,  u large  part  of  tliat  army  has  been  disbanded,  and  the 
soldiers  of  independence  have  again  becorno  agriculturists.  The  returns  which 
will  have  been  presented  to  Congress,  now  sitting,  have  not  yet  been  received  ; 
but,  judging  from  known  facts — viz.,  that  there  are  betweeu  three  and  four 
thousand  men  near  Puerto  Cnbellos,  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  round  the 
Lake  of  Maracaibo,  and  a more  or  less  strong  garrison  in  all  the  frontier  places 
aud  cities,  as  also  that  Colombia  has  sent  in  aid  of  Peru  four  thousand  men, 
and  four  thousand  additional  troops  more  offered,  and  a body  of  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  more  promised  to  be  stationed  near  the  province  of  Troscillo  in 
Peru,  as  a point  d'ajypui  for  the  Peruvian  army,  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  tho 
Colombian  active  army  exceeds  at  present  30,000  men.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
small  number  for  such  an  extensive  country  yet  in  a shite  of  warfare  ; but  as 
utmost  the  whole  population  has  served,  or  has  at  least  been  trained  to 
military  duty,  and  as  the  long  protructed  war  of  independence  has  caused  that 
the  present  generation  should  have  been  brought  up  in  the  field,  there  is  not 
the  least  difficulty  to  increase,  at  any  time,  the  number  of  troops  us  much  as 
desired,  with  the  advantage  of  recruiting  among  veterans.  This  circum- 
stance renders  also  more  effective  the  militia  of  the  country,  which  is  composed 
of  all  tho  male  population  from  18  to  45  years  of  age. 

Revenue  of  Colombia. — The  sources  of  tho  revenue  of  Colombia  are — 1st., 
the  custom-house  duties;  2ndly,  the  profit  arising  from  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco  ; 3rdly,  tho  proceeds  of  the  income-tax ; 4thly,  the  salt-mines ; 5thly, 
the  mint ; Gthly,  stamp-paper,  and  other  minor  sources  of  revenue.  The  post- 
office,  the  proceeds  of  which  arc  exclusively  destined  for  opening  and  bettering 
tho  roads,  does  not  iucrease  the  revenue  directly. 

As  the  returns  presented,  or  which  were  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  have  not 
yet  been  received  here,  nor  could  they  have  been  made  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, the  proceeds  of  each  of  these  sources  of  revenue,  at  present,  cannot  bo 
accurately  stated.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  custom-house 
duties  may  have  produced  between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars;  the 
tobacco  two  millions  of  dollars  net  reveuue ; the  salt-mines,  700,000  ; the  two 
mints  near  400,000 ; stamps  and  other  minor  sources  of  revenue,  about  one 
million.  In  tliis  estimate  the  tribute  of  Indians  and  the  Alcabulo  are  not 
included.  The  former  have  been  entirely  abolished ; the  other  has  also  been 
abolished,  and  instead  of  it  the  income-tax  has  been  established.  Its  proceeds 
ought  to  exceed  one  and  a half  million  dollars. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  occasioned  by  the  war,  and  the  exemption  from 
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all  duty  of  some  articles  of  exportation,  the  accumulated  revenue  produces 
almost  as  much,  and  is  thriving  every  day. 

Besourees  of  Colombia. — The  land  of  Colombia  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the 
people  principally  agriculturists.  The  exportation  articles  consist  chiefly  of 
cocoa,  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  dye-woods,  bark  and  different  other  drugs,  pro- 
visions, gold  and  silver,  coined  money,  copper,  platina.  black  cattle,  mules,  4c. 

The  nature  of  the  colonial  code,  to  which  Colombia  has  been  subject  hereto- 
fore, prevented  her  growth  ns  much  as  it  ought  to  have  been  expected  from 
such  an  agricultural  and  fertile  country ; hut  she  is  at  present  free,  though 
yet  with  a population  entirely  dispioportionablc  to  her  extent  and  fruitful  soil. 
The  mines  liave  never  been  explored,  yet  the  gold-dust  gathered  by  washing 
the  sands  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  has,  in  tranquil  times,  exceeded  500,000  oz., 
which  have  been  coined,  besides  what  has  been  exjiorted  in  bars  or  dust. 

There  nre  very  rich  silver  mines  in  the  country,  which  have  never  been 
worked  for  fear  of  foreigners  becoming  too  fond  of  the  country.  The  copper 
mines  ar«!  yet  very  imperfectly  explored  ; more  so  the  lead  mines.  The  iron, 
quicksilver,  coals,  and  differeut  other  mines,  of  which  tho  country  uboundsfhave 
never  boon  explored. 

Population  of  Colombia. — About  twenty  years  ago  tho  population  of  the 
whole  territory  of  Colombia  was  about  3,000,000  inhabitants.  It  ought  to 
have  increased  during  that  time : but  the  war  of  devastation  carried  on  by  the 
enemies  of  independence,  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  ought  to  have  dimin- 
ished it  at  least  in  an  equal  proportion. 

Commerce  of  Colombia.— It  may  amount  at  present  to  abont  13  or  11  millions 
of  dollars.  A few  articles  are  imported  from  the  United  States ; but  the  European 
goods  are  principally  carried  thither  from  St.  Thomas  s,  Cura^oa,  Jamaica,  &c., 
in  a much  smaller  compass  from  Burbadocs,  Trinidad,  and  tho  rest  of  tho 
Windward  Islands.  By  the  Colombian  law,  goods  directed  “direct"  from 
EurojK-  pay  5 per  cent,  less  duty,  and  this  advantage  begins  to  excite  to  direct 
mercantile  operations  from  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  under  which  the  shippers  lubour,  for  want  of  consuls  or 
commercial  agents. 

Colombia  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  by  what  she  has  been,  nor  is  yet,  unless  the 
nature  of  the  Colonial  Spanish  government  bo  taken  into  consideration.  It 
would  be  more  proper  to  calculate  by  what  is  capable  to  bo  a people,  who  has 
so  nobly  fought  for  independence,  from  the  moment  they  may  set  themselves 
tranquilly  at  work. 


IV. 

Notes  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  a timely  Recognition  by  this 
Government  of  the  Independence  of  the  late  Spanish  Colonies,  and  to 
tho  important  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  in  Gut; at  Bbitain. 

Impossibility  of  Spain  reconquering  her  late  Colonies. — The  population  of  the 
late  Spanish  colonies  amounts  to  seventeen  millions,  that  of  Spain  to  ten  millions. 
Such  being  the  comparative  number  of  inhabitants,  it  muy  lie  confidently  asked 
whether  it  is  probable,  or  even  possible,  thut  the  former  can  in  so  distant  a 
quarter  be  reanujuered  by  the  latter,  if  the  emnnci]»atcd  colonists  are  determined 
to  continue  free. 

Look  nt  the  United  States  of  America  ns  an  example  of  what  a nation  can 
effect  when  determined  to  be  free,  and  compare  the  present  six  times  greater 
population  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  with  that  of  tho  United  States, 
when  the  latter  conquered  her  freedom,  her  population  then  being  2,700,001) : 
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and  contrast  the  present  impotent  date  of  Spain  to  undertake  a new  wnr  against 
her  refractory  colonies  with  the  energies  and  resources  of  England  at  that  period, 
when,  after  a seven  years’ unsuccessful  struggle  with  her  American  colon  a s,she 
declared  their  independence. 

•Be  it  further  recollected  that  Spain  has  maintained  her  ascendancy  in  the 
New  World  for  the  last  three  centuries  by  the  strong  impression  of  her  supe- 
riority and  invincibility,  and  by  the  ties  of  religion  and  consanguinity ; all  which 
powerful  moral  sources  of  union  cease  to  exist.  The  result  is  that  the  Spaniards 
with  but  two  exceptions  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Spanish  Americas  at  the 
point  of  tho  bayonet,  at  a time,  too,  when  these  colonies  neither  possessed 
governments,  money,  nor  credit.  Note,  however,  they  do  possess  all  these,  and 
consequently  the  means  of  procuring  whatever  they  require  to  secure  their 
independence. 

If,  then,  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  maintain  their  ascendancy  while  their 
colonies  were  in  their  subjugated  and  degraded  Btate,  surely  the  attempt  to  re- 
establish it  in  their  present  renovated  and  improved  condition  must  prove 
abortive,  even  were  Spain  provided  with  means  (which  she  notoriously  is  not) 
of  undertaking  the  enterprise. 

Inhumanity  in  prolonging  the  tear  in  the  late  Spanish  Colonies. — Assuming 
from  these  premises  the  moral  and  physical  impossibility  of  Spain  recovering 
her  authority  in  South  America,  would  it  not  bo  an  act  of  humanity  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  no  longer  to  delay  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  thut 
country,  as  such  a step  must  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  lingering  and  predatory 
warfare  still  carried  on  in  Colombia  and  Peru,  where  alone,  in  all  the  Spanish 
Americas,  is  to  bo  found  a hostile  force,  with  tho  exception  of  a small  garrison 
shut  up  in  a fortified  island  opposite  to  Vcm  Cruz. 

In  Colombia  Morales,  the  Spanish  General,  has  from  1200  to  1500  Royalists, 
besides  some  negroes,  under  his  command  ; whilst  the  regularly  organised  army  of 
Colombia  exceeds  20,000  men,  among  whom  are  many  English  and  French 
officers,  and  a considerable  number  of  British  soldiers.  The  S]Miniards,  how- 
ever, retain  Puerto  Cabello  (a  second  Gibraltar),  from  whence  they  have 
recently  sullied  on  a sort  of  marauding  expedition  along  the  coast,  and  have 
seized  property  to  an  immense  amount  belonging  to  British  merchants  established 
in  Colombia,  and  many  individuals  suspected  of  being  hostile  to  Spanish  supre- 
macy have  been  hung  or  shot. 

In  Peru  there  are  from  5000  to  G000  Royalist  troops,  of  whom  a large  pro- 
portion are  natives ; bnt  as  the  new  governments  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres  have  entered  into  treaties  to  guarantee  each  other’s 
independence,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  tho  few  remaining  Royalists 
will  speedily  be  driven  out  of  the  country. 

The  late  Spanish  Colonies  entitled  to  the  recognition  of  their  independence  by 
the  law  of  Nations. — As  tho  late  Spanish  colonies  have  formed  themselves  into 
separate  States,  have  established  regular  governments,  with  armies  to  support 
the  decrees  and  ordinances  of  these  governments,  and  os  Old  Spain  is  no  longer 
capable  of  exercising  any  authority  over  them,  are  they  not  by  the  law  of 
nations  free  and  independent , and  may  they  not,  therefore,  legitimately  claim  to 
be  acknowledged  as  such  by  other  governments  ? 

Commercial  advantages  which  would  result  to  this  country  by  its  recognising 
the  indejyendence  of  the  late  Spanish  Colonies. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  advantages  which  must  inevitably  result  to  this  country  from  Spanish 
American  independence.  The  increased  commercial  intercourse  which  would 
necessarily  follow,  must  prove  incalculably  beneficial  to  both  parties,  England 
boing  enabled  to  supply  a population  of  17,000,000  with  almost  every  thing 
they  require,  including  manufactures,  machinery,  and  scientific  skill,  to  enable 
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them  judiciously  to  work  their  mines;  while  the  South  Americans,  besides  the 
most  valuable  productions  above  ground,  have  within  their  reach  an  incal- 
culable abundance  of  the  precious  metals  to  offer  in  return, 

Baron  Humboldt,  who  was  permitted  to  inspect  the  official  returns  of  the 
quantity  of  dollars  coined  in  the  different  states  of  South  America,  estimated 
the  whole  at  36,000,000  annuully,  without  making  any  allowance  for  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  smuggled  away  uncoined ; and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  that 
quantity  would  be  trebled  whenever  the  mines  were  judiciously  worked.  This 
estimute  did  not  include  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines  (which  all  the  States, 
more  or  less,  contain),  and  which  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the 
bullion  raised. 

It  appears  by  the  pamphlet  of  General  Wavell  (an  English  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  Mexican  service,  sent  as  Envoy  to  this  country  by  the  Mexican 
government)  that,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  South  American  revolu- 
tion in  1810, 24,000.000  dollars  (independent  of  silver  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000 
more,  which  was  smuggled  out  of  the  kingdom),  were  annually  raised  in 
Mexico  alone;  and  this,  too,  without  machinery  and  comparatively  without 
skill,  the  miners  being  obliged  to  drain  their  deepest  mines  with  buckets  made 
of  bullocks’  skins  1 

By  a law  of  Mexico  (which,  it  appears,  is  an  old  Spanish  law,  and  therefore 
applicable  to  each  of  the  new  States),  all  mines  which  have  ceased  to  be  worked 
for  ten  years  revert  to  the  government,  by  whom  they  are  granted  anew  to 
Mexican  citizens  capable  of  recommencing  the  working  of  them.  Now,  as 
General  Wavell  asserts  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  these  mines  are  at  present 
inundated,  it  is  evident  that  the  necessary'  consequence  of  the  employment  of 
British  skill  and  machinery',  aided  by  British  capital  and  enterprise  in  working 
these  mines,  would  be  to  increase  to  a vast  extent  the  quantity  of  silver  annually 
raised.  It  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  the  British  speculator  and  capitalist 
to  raise  bullion  to  almost  any  amount  by  supplying  the  South  Americans  with 
machinery  and  capital ; and,  as  it  is  a recognised  axiom  in  political  economy  that 
the  consumption  of  a country  is  regulated  by  its  means  of  payment,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  England  having  thus  tire  power  to  raise  that  means,  she  is  thereby 
enabled  to  create  a market  for  her  manufactures  to  au  almost  unlimited  extent. 
Indeed,  it  is  confidently  asserted  by  competent  judges  that  the  commerce  of 
the  South  Americas  and  of  the  East  Indies,  in  addition  to  that  of  our  own 
colonies,  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  employ  tlic  population,  and  to 
satisfy  all  the  various  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

Such  being  the  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  a 
conciliatory  policy  by  Great  Britain  towards  the  Spanish  Americas,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  were  any  obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
imnmliate  recognition  of  their  independence,  and  thereby  to  prevent  that  inti- 
mate commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  so  anxiously  desired 
by  the  mercantile  interests  of  both. 

This  becomes  the  subject  of  still  more  grave  consideration  when  it  is  known 
that,  owing  to  the  tardiness  of  Great  Britain  in  takiug  this  most  important  step 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  not  only  are  other  nations  in  the  mean  time 
procuring  for  themselves  a commercial  preference ; but  it  is  also  to  be  seriously 
apprehended  that  a predilection  for  foreign  instead  of  English  manufactures 
may  thus  bo  created,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  British  manufacturer  and 
the  revenue  of  this  country. 

Financial  advantage*  to  be  derived  by  this  country  from  the  independence  of 
the  late  Spanish  Colonies.— H remains  to  be  shown  that  a friendly  alliance  with 
the  Bpqnish  colonies  would  prove  of  superior  importance  to  this  country  in  a 
financial  and  commercial  point  of  view. 
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As  Great  Britain  in  capable  of  supplying  the  chief  wants  of  the  South 
Americana  upon  better  terrna  than  any  other  country,  her  recognition  of  their 
independence  is  therefore  alone  required  to  insure  to  us  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  a most  advantageous  commercial  treaty,  thereby  securing  to  this  country 
the  chief  part  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  South  Americas.  Now,  as 
this  commerce  would  consist  in  an  exchange  of  our  manufactures  for  their 
most  valuable  productions,  but  more  particularly  for  bullion,  the  precious  metals 
(as  soon  as  the  mines  are  brought  into  activity  by  British  skill,  capital,  and 
machinery),  would  be  imported  into  England  in  such  east  quantitie s,  as  neces- 
sarily to  produce  the  most  important  financial  consequences.  These  conse- 
quences would  not  be  confined  merely  to  the  improvement  of  the  revenue, 
depending  upon  an  increase  of  trade  ; but  from  the  greater  quantity  of  specie 
thus  introduced  into  circulation,  the  price  of  labour  and  of  the  products  of 
agriculture,  at  present  so  much  depressed,  would  immediately  improve, — the 
community  at  large  would  be  enabled  to  make  good  their  pecuniary  engage- 
ments, as  well  to  the  State  as  those  of  a private  nature,  with  much  less  incon- 
venience than  at  present, — and  from  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  consequent  on  their  increased  quantity,  it  is  probable  also  that 
the  minister  would  then  be  enabled  to  effect  operations  with  a view  to  the 
reduction  of  the  annual  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  National  Dobt,  and  even 
of  the  debt  itself,  which  will  be  wholly  impracticable  as  long  as  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  country  remain  at  their  present 
standard. 

The  result  which  may  be  fairly  anticipated  from  these  financial  operations 
would  be  a return  of  times  similar  to  those  when  the  paper-currency  was  at  its 
height,  when  landlords,  tenants,  professions,  and  trades  were  all  affluent  and 
prosperous;  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  the  currency  being  real 
not  fictitious,  the  nation  would  be  exempt  from  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
pernicious  system  of  a paper-currency. 

Surely,  then,  as  the  British  government,  to  meet  the  unavoidable  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  originally  created  the  evil  of  on  overstrained  paper-currency, 
by  restricting  cash  payments ; and  os  the  sudden  subsequent  return  to  cash 
payments  has  been  severely  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  mitigation 
of  those  evils,  if  within  the  power  of  government,  is  on  every  account  most 
desirable  and  urgent. 

Political  advantages  to  be  derived  by  Great  Britain  from  her  recognising  the 
indepemlence  of  the  late  Spanish  Colonies. — The  political  situation  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  apprehended,  would  be  still  more  materially  affected  by  this  state 
of  things,  MOKE  ESPECIALLY  BY  HER  INDEPENDENCE  Or  THE  TRADE  AND  COM- 
mehce  or  the  Continent  or  Europe,  than  would  her  commercial  or  financial 
interests. 

Upon  this  pert  of  the  subject  it  would  be  presumption  in  tho  writer  to  enter. 
But,  as  an  Englishman,  he  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  extreme  exultation 
and  delight  which  would  be  afforded  to  him,  in  common  with  every  other 
Briton  of  right  feeling,  by  seeing  Old  England,  placed  as  she  is  upon  the  pin- 
nacle of  famo  and  glory,  in  circumstances  of  financial  opulence  anti  independence 
which  would  enable  her  upon  every  emergency  proudly  to  promulgate,  and  to 
enforce  the  observance  of,  those  just  aud  sound  political  principles  which  are 
alike  dictated  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Secure  os  she  then  would  be  from 
tho  effects  of  any  hostile  Continental  decrees  and  ordinances  which  might  be 
enacted  against  her  commercial  interests,  and  from  a repetition  of  those  insult- 
ing threats  of  political  annihilation  thundered  against  her  by  tho  late  con- 
tinental despot.  . 

It  is  confidently  (but  with  respectful  deference  to  tho  opinions  of  high 
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authorities;  maintained  that,  in  no  manner  cun  all  these  vitally  important 
objects  be  so  effectually  accomplished,  ns  by  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  late  Spanish  colonies  ; and  thereby  securing  to  Great  Briiain  the  main 
part  of  the  trade  and  commerce,  and,  consequently,  of  the  immense  treasures 
raised  from  the  mines  of  these  countries. 

[Compliments,  with  thanks  for  the  documents  which  he  has 
sent  him,  which  he  has  perused  with  pleasure. 

Wellington.] 


[ SlC.  ] MEMORANDUM  FOR  MR.  GRIFFIN — DRAFT  OF  INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR  WEST  INDIAN  COMMISSION. 

10th  Sept,  1823. 

The  Board  have  recently  had  brought  to  their  consideration 
various  plans  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  barracks, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings,  in  tbe  West  Indies ; viz.,  bar- 
racks at  Demerara  for  400  men,  estimated  at  80,591/.  13s.  2d. 
sterling  ; barracks  at  Berbice  for  200  men,  estimated  at 
59,861/.  15s.  6 d.  sterling;  barracks  at  Trinidad  for  800  men, 
estimated  at  53,370/.  sterling;  two  estimates  for  an  hospital  at 
St.  Vincent’s,  the  one  3433/.  12s.  7 id.  sterling,  the  other 
8323/.  6s.  3 id.  sterling ; upon  which  they  have  not  been  able 
to  decide  for  the  want  of  the  information  regarding  the  prices 
of  materials  and  workmen,  and  the  quantity  of  work  which 
each  description  of  artificer  and  labourer  can  perform  in  those 
countries  comparatively  with  the  same  description  of  artificer 
and  labourer  in  Europe.  They  have,  therefore,  considered 
it  proper,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
to  send  a Commission  to  the  West  Indies  to  inquire  into  these 
and  other  matters  referred  to  in  these  instructions. 

This  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of  the  following  per- 
sons, viz. : Colonel  Sir  Carmichael  Smyth,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers ; * 

They  are  to  be  paid  * ; and  are  to  take  their 

departure  on  the  * . The  first  object  for  their 

inquiry  will  be  the  buildings  above  referred  to,  of  which  the 
plans  accompany  these  instructions. 

They  will  observe  that  these  buildings,  expensive  as  they  are 
in  their  original  construction,  are  intended  to  be  of  wood,  which 


* Blanks  in  nmnuHcript. 
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material,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  recommended  by  the  present 
Medical  Department  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  opinion  upon  which 
this  recommendation  is  founded  is  singular.  Officers  who  have 
served  in  the  hospitals  in  countries  probably  more  exposed  to 
rain  than  any  part  of  the  King’s  dominions  in  the  West  Indies, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  buildings  in  which  troops  are  per- 
manently placed  ought  to  be  constructed  of  the  most  substantial 
materials,  such  as  brick  or  stone.  This  is  the  positive  opinion 
of  the  late  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Combermere,  in  reference 
to  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops  in  these  very 
countries,  as  appears  by  the  paper  enclosed  ; and  it  is  impossible 
for  this  Board  to  consent  to  incur  such  an  expense  as  is  now 
proposed,  which  will  probably  be  to  be  repeated  in  a few  years, 
without  getting  to  the  bottom  of  this  question,  and  knowing 
exactly  upon  what  this  opinion  of  the  Medical  Department  is 
founded.  The  first  point,  then,  for  the  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  this  Commission  is  to  ascertain  exactly  from  the 
Medical  Department  the  ground  of  their  opinion  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  troops  should  be  lodged  in  wooden  buildings 
instead  of  in  those  built  of  more  substantial  materials. 

If  the  foundation  of  this  opinion  should  be  that  these,  build- 
ings dry  more  quickly  than  those  built  of  brick  or  stone,  it 
might  then  be  proposed  to  them  to  consider  of  the  expediency 
of  constructing  double  walls  of  durable  materials ; the  inner 
of  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  but  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  outer  always  to  keep  it  dry. 

If  they  should  still  persist  in  the  opinion  that  the  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops  ought  to  be  of  wood,  it  will 
then  be  to  be  considered  by  the  Commission  how  far  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  use  of  cast-iron  uprights,  rafters,  &c.,  so  as  to 
render  the  buildings  as  durable  as  possible,  to  render  the  public 
as  little  liable  as  possible  to  a renewal  of  the  expense,  and  to 
have  as  large  a proportion  as  possible  of  the  expense  of  these 
buildings  laid  out  in  this  country.  With  this  view  it  would  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
construct  the  whole  building  in  this  country,  to  send  it  out  in 
framework,  and  to  have  it  put  together  where  required  for  use  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  plan,  if  prac- 
ticable, would  be  attended  by  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  select  the  position  of  the  troops,  and  to 
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alter  it  from  time  to  time,  aa  any  particular  position  might  be 
found  unhealthy,  or  otherwise  inconvenient  or  injurious. 

The  real  subject  for  inquiry  is  the  price  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  materials  in  the  West  Indies ; whether  the 
produce  of  these  islands  or  colonies,  or  of  the  continent  of 
America,  or  of  Great  Britain,  purchased  on  the  spot.  It  is 
desired  that  the  Commission  should  enter  into  the  most  minute 
detail  upon  this  point 

The  next  is  the  price  of  labour  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
artificers  and  labourers,  European  as  well  as  Negro,  in  the 
different  colonies  and  islands. 

The  third,  is  the  average  quantity  of  work  which  these 
artificers  and  labourers  will  perform  in  a given  time,  compared 
with  the  work  which  the  same  description  of  artificers  and 
labourers  will  perform  in  England. 

Another  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  possibility  of  working  in  the 
West  Indies  by  contracts,  whether  for  the  whole  or  parts  of  any 
building  or  work.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Commission  should 
direct  their  inquiries  to  this  point 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  these  points  will,  it  is 
hoped,  enable  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  decide  upon  the  plans 
or  estimates  for  the  buildings  and  works  now  under  consideration, 
as  well  as  upon  others  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  before 
them. 

But  besides  these  objects,  which  are  the  cause  of  sending  out 
the  Commission,  there  are  others  which  require  their  attention 
and  report.  Enclosed  is  a Report  from  the  late  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  Lord  Combermere,  on  the  state  of  the  public 
buildings  and  works  in  the  several  islands  and  colonies  as  far  as 
it  goes.  It  is  desirable  that,  if  the  season  should  permit,  the 
Commission  should  visit  all  these  islands  and  colonies,  and 
report  the  state  of  the  public  buildings  and  works  in  each, 
which  are  not  colonial. 

Annexed  is  a correspondence  regarding  the  works  and  build- 
ings on  the  Island  of  Tobago,  and  the  Commission  are  called 
upon  to  make  a special  Report  on  the  schemes  proposed  for 
strengthening  that  island. 

Another  subject  for  inquiry  is  the  corps  of  military  artificers 
recently  handed  over  to  the  Ordnance  by  the  Quartermaster- 
General’s  Department. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  it  is  useful  or  economical  to 
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keep  up  this  corps.  Are  they  constantly  kept  at  work  ? What 
proportion  of  sick  have  they  usually  upon  their  whole  numbers? 
What  is  their  ordinary  pay  ? What  their  pay  in  addition  when 
at  work  ? What  the  expense  of  superintendence,  or  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers?  What  the  expense  of  clothing, 
barracks,  fuel  and  candle,  and  rations?  If  the  public  had  not 
this  corps  in  their  service,  could  the  artificers  of  which  it  is 
composed  be  procured  for  hire  in  the  West  Indies?  Is  the 
organization  of  the  corps  the  most  convenient  for  the  service  in 
the  West  Indies  ? Is  any  other  organization  proposed  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  appear  to  bear  upon  this  point, 
the  answers  to  which,  and  any  other  information  the  Commis- 
sion can  procure,  will  enable  the  Master-General  and  Board  to 
decide  whether  it  is  expedient  to  retain  it  in  the  service. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  West  Indies  the  Commission  will 
report  themselves  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  They  will  lay 
before  him  their  instructions,  and  request  from  him  the  necessary 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  inquiries,  and  such 
instructions  as  he  may  think  proper  to  give  them. 

They  will  communicate  with  his  Excellency  constantly,  and 
keep  him  informed  of  the  progress  of  their  inquiries. 

Lord  Combcrmere’s  Report,  and  the  correspondence  regard- 
ing Tobago,  are  in  this  portfolio.  Refer  this  Memorandum  to 
General  Mann  and  to  the  Board,  and  beg  them  to  consider  it, 
and  to  note  such  additions  as  they  please,  and  then  to  let  me 
see  it.  We  will  then  refer  it  to  the  Treasury. 

Let  Carmichael  Smyth  see  it  and  the  papers  in  the  mean 
time,  and  let  him  make  all  his  arrangements  for  going  in  the 
end  of  this  month.  Beg  all  parties  to  let  us  have  the  Memo- 
randum back,  so  that  he  may  have  his  instructions  by  that  time. 

Carmichael  Smyth  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  500f. ; the 
other  two  half  the  sum  ; and  all  their  expenses  paid  out  and 
home. 

Refer  this  poiut  to  the  Board ; see  what  the  Commission  got 
before. 

' Request  the  Board  to  look  over  the  instructions  to  the  last 
Commission,  and  see  whether  anything  from  them  can  be  added 
to  these. 

Wellington. 


vol.  II. 
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To  Mr.  Adolphus. 

17th  Sept.,  1823. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Adolphus,  and  incloses  him  the  ‘ Morning  Chronicle  ’ of 
Friday,  the  12th  instant,  to  which  the  Duke’s  attention  has 
just  been  called,  in  which  Mr.  Adolphus  will  observe  that  he  is 
stated  to  have  represented  the  Duke  as  a person  known  some- 
times to  play  at  Hazard,  who  might  he  committed  as  a rogue  and 
vagabond. 

The  Duke  concludes  that  this  paper  contains  a correct  state- 
ment of  what  Mr.  Adolphus  said  upon  the  occasion,  and  he 
assures  Mr.  Adolphus  that  he  would  not  trouble  him  upon  the 
subject  if  circumstances  did  not  exist  which  rendered  this  com- 
munication desirable. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  public  have  been  informed 
from  the  very  best  authority  that  the  Duke  had  totally  ruined 
himself  at  play ; and  Mr.  Adolphus  was  present  upon  one 
occasion  when  a witness  swore  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Duke 
was  consequently  obliged  to  sell  the  offices  in  the  Ordnance 
himself,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  sold  by  others ! 1 The 
Duke  has  suffered  some  inconvenience  from  this  report  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  he  is  anxious  that  at  least  it  should  not  be 
repeated  by  a gentleman  of  such  celebrity  and  authority  as 
Mr.  Adolphus. 

lie  therefore  assures  Mr.  Adolphus  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  he  never  won  or  lost  20/.  at  any  game,  and  that  he 
has  never  played  at  hazard,  or  any  game  of  chance,  in  any 
public  place  or  club,  nor  been  for  some  years  at  all  at  any 
such  place. 

From  these  circumstances  Mr.  Adolphus  will  see  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  making  use  of  the  Duke’s  name  as  an  example 
of  a person  known  sometimes  to  play  at  Hazard,  who  might  be 
committed  as  a rogue  and  vagabond. 


To  (hr  /light  lion.  Henry  Ooulhurn. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  Woodford,  17tli  Sept,  1823. 

Since  1 wrote  to  you  yesterday  I have  received  two  letters 
from  you  of  the  13th,  the  one  stating  that  Lady  Ormonde 
wishes  that  Captain  Eaton  should  be  appointed  Barrack -master 
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of  Castle  Connor,  the  other  conveying  the  application  of  Mr. 
Davis  Brown  that  Mr.  Jackson  should  be  appointed  Barrack- 
roaster  of  Foxford  ; and  Mr.  Brown  sends  a letter  from  a 
Mr.  Jackson  expressing  as  to  the  reason  for  his  wish  that  his 
brother  should  be  the  Barrack-master  at  Foxford,  that  he  has 
property  in  that  neighbourhood. 

I have  been  lately  wading  through  the  reports  on  the  dif- 
ferent barracks  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  most  flagrant  of  the 
abuses  are  occasioned  by  the  neglect  and  insufficiency  of  the 
persons  recommended  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  be 
barrack-masters,  and  by  the  abuse  of  those  persons  of  the  trust 
and  confidence  reposed  in  them,  with  a view  to  forward  their 
own  interests  or  that  of  their  patrons,  in  hiring  land  or  houses, 
or  the  purchase  of  articles  of  consumption  for  the  barracks,  &c. 

The  simplest  mode  of  getting  the  better  of  these  abuses  would 
be  to  refuse  to  appoint  as  barrack-master  of  any  barrack  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated,  or 
recommended  by  a gentleman  of  that  county.  But  I hope  I 
am  too  powerful  for  these  petty  abuses  without  the  assistance  of 
such  a rule.  I will  not,  therefore,  refuse  to  attend  to  your 
recommendation  of  Lady  Ormonde’s  friend  for  the  barrack  at 
Castle  Connor,  nor  of  Mr.  Brown  for  the  barrack  at  Foxford. 

But  I beg  you  will  inform  both,  and  any  others  who  may 
hereafter  apply  to  you,  that  I am  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
all  the  petty  abuses  which  have  existed  hitherto  in  the  barrack 
concerns,  and  that,  without  respect  for  recommendations,  I shall 
at  once  dismiss  any  barrack-master  who  may  neglect  his  duty 
or  abuse  his  trust  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  any  local 
interest. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

I hope  that  the  Mr.  Jackson  to  be  appointed  to  Foxford  is  a 
military  man  ; I don’t  much  like  to  take  others. 


To  hi * Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Woodford,  18th  Sept.,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th,  and  I regret  very 
much  that  I had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Cheltenham. 

k 2 
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I hope  you  have  derived  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  waters.  I 
am  a great  deal  better. 

I think  you  are  mistaken  respecting  the  cause  of  Mr.  IIus- 
kisson’s  admission  to  the  Cabinet.  It  had  long  been  intended 
to  promote  him  in  office,  and  a particular  office  was  intended 
for  him,  to  which  subsequent  arrangements  prevented  his  being 
appointed.  Mr.  Huskisson  then  stated  fairly  that  if  he  was 
appointed  to  any  other  office  which  had  been  held  with  Cabinet 
by  his  predecessor,  he  likewise  must  have  a seat  in  the  Cabinet ; 
and,  having  been  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  King’s 
consent  was  obtained  to  his  admission  to  the  Cabinet  within  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

With  all  this  Mr.  Canning  had  nothing  to  do.  Indeed  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  government  during  the  discussion  of  a 
great  part  of  it ; and  although  I do  not  doubt  that  he  sees  with 
pleasure  Mr.  Iluskisson’s  admission  to  the  Cabinet,  the  claim  to 
l>e  admitted,  however  reasonable  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  Huskisson  is  placed,  was,  I know,  quite  unexpected  by 
him.  There  is  another  point  discussed  in  your  letter  in  which  I 
think  you  mistaken,  that  is  the  expediency  and  desirableness 
of  having  two  members  of  the  same  family  or  party  in  the 
Cabinet.  Whether  it  is  a fault  or  otherwise,  I assure  you  that 
in  the  existing  Cabinet  such  a confederacy  does  not  exist,  and 
if  it  did  it  would  be  useless.  I have  never  known  two  members 
of  the  existing  Cabinet  go  into  the  Council  determined  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rela- 
tionship which  existed  between  Lord  Sidinouth  and  others,  or 
between  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  and  Robinson,  ever  gave 
either  more  weight  or  more  facility  in  the  Cabinet  than  they 
w'ould  have  had  otherwise.  I do  not  think  that  my  position  in 
the  Cabinet  is  altered  by  the  relinquishment  by  my  brother  of 
his  seat  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  other  arrangements  of 
the  government 

To  become  a member  of  the  government  is  an  honourable 
object  of  ambition,  and  I am  not  astonished  that  a person  of 
your  talents  and  station  should  be  desirous  of  it  But  I cannot 
but  think  that  I should  not  serve  your  cause  nor  promote  your 
object  by  laying  before  Lord  Liverpool  your  letter,  to  which 
this  is  an  answer.  1 know  that  it  has  been  felt  by  the  King 
and  by  others  that  the  Cabinet  is  too  numerous,  and  that  it  is 
objectionable  to  admit  to  it  any  person  not  holding  a regular 
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Cabinet  office.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  difference 
between  your  situation  and  that  of  Lord  Sidmouth ; but  I am 
certain  that  if  Lord  Sidmouth  was  to  relinquish  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  you  would  experience  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
being  called  to  fill  it  In  regard  to  the  other  situations  to 
which  you  refer,  I don’t  believe  there  is  the  most  remote  chance 
of  any  of  them  becoming  vacant ; and  of  this  I am  very  cer- 
tain, that  your  desire  to  belong  to  the  Cabinet  being  known, 
which  it  is  by  what  passed  in  1821,  and  again  last  year,  it 
would  be  much  more  dignified  in  you  to  wait  for  an  offer  than 
to  bring  forward  your  claim  and  your  wishes  upon  the  occasion 
of  every  move  in  the  inferior  offices  of  the  government. 

I hope  you  will  excuse  the  freedom  with  which  I have  written 
to  you  upon  this  subject,  and  will  attribute  it  to  its  real  motive, 
my  desire  to  show  you  the  true  position  of  the  government  in 
respect  to  the  points  discussed  by  you,  and  my  sentiments 
regarding  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  towards  it. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


Mr.  Adolphus  to  Field  Marshal- the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Percy  Street,  21st  Sept.,  1823. 

Mr.  Adolphus  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a note  from 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  would  have  done  so  yesterday,  hut 
was  detained  in  court  till  a late  hour  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Adolphus  is 
extremely  sorry  that  any  expression  used  hy  him  should  have  occasioned 
a moment's  uneasiness  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  Adolphus  cannot 
deny  that  the  report  in  the  ‘Chronicle’  is  accurate,  so  far  ns  it  recites  his 
mere  words,  hut  the  scope  of  his  argument,  and  the  intended  sense  of 
his  expression  was,  that  if  the  Vagrant  Act  were  to  receive  the  extensive 
construction  contended  for,  the  most  illustrious  subject  of  the  realm  might 
be  degraded  to  the  condition  of  the  most  ahject  and  worthless,  for  an  act 
in  itself  indifferent,  and  which,  until  the  times  had  assumed  a character  of 
affected  rigour,  was  considered  rather  as  a proof  of  good  society  than  as  an 
ofTence  against  good  order.  Sir.  Adolphus  is  however  perfectly  sensible 
that  his  illustration  in  his  Grace’s  person  was  in  all  respects  improper, 
and,  considering  the  matters  to  which  his  Grace  has  adverted,  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  Mr.  Adolphus  feels,  with  regret,  that  any  public  expression 
of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  the  newspapers  would  not  abate,  but 
much  increase  the  evil.  Should  an  opportunity  ever  present  itself  of  doin'* 
it  naturally  aud  without  affectation,  Mr.  Adolphus  would  most  readily 
explain,  in  8i>eaking  at  the  bar,  the  error  he  has  committed ; but  it  is  very 
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unlikely  that  there  should  exist  an  occasion  of  which  he  can  avail  himseli 
with  a due  regard  to  delicacy.  Mr.  Adolphus  relies,  however,  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  exalted  mind  for  credit  to  his  assurance  that  he  never 
meant  to  treat  his  name  hut  with  the  respect  due  to  his  Grace’s  exalted 
rank  and  infinitely  higher  renown. 


320. 1 To  the  Right  Hon.  (Jcorge  Conning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  Woodford,  23ni  Sept,  1823. 

I received  this  morning  your  letter  of  the  22nd  and  your 
proposed  note,  which  I lose  no  time  in  answering.  A party  in 
this  country  have  long  wished  that  we  should  be  defeated  by 
the  Modem  Revolutionists ; but,  that  object  having  failed  and 
being  hopeless,  they  now  wish  to  enlist  us  under  their  banners, 
and  to  obtain  for  them  our  support ; military,  if  possible,  but  at 
all  events  moral.  They  hope  thus  to  establish  them  at  all 
events,  and  possibly  to  involve  this  country  in  all  the  expenses 
and  the  consequences  of  another  extended  contest. 

To  these  views  I attribute  the  newspaper  reports,  paragraphs, 
&c.,  to  which  you  refer,  of  which,  however,  I must  say  that  I 
had  seen  but  little  till  I looked  in  the  newspapers  of  the  22nd. 

But  surely  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  act  according  to 
these  views.  We  must  not  get  into  a war  of  notes,  at  least  with 
our  neighbours,  peace  being  our  object,  only  because  the  editors 
of  newspapers  and  their  Jacobin  patrons  are  desirous  of  enlisting 
us  in  the  cause  of  revolution. 

As  for  my  part,  I have  seen  nothing  which  would  induce  me 
to  believe  that  the  French  government  entertain  any  intention 
of  interfering  in  the  Spanish-American  concerns.  They  have 
no  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  that  1 know  of,  excepting  the 
necessary  garrisons  of  their  islands,  and  when  I was  at  Paris 
they  certainly  did  not  intend  to  send  more  ships  than  the  usual 
relief;  and  eventually,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  should  undertake 
anything  ourselves  against  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  other  Spanish 
colonies,  to  keep  both  the  relieving  and  the  relieved  ships  in 
those  seas.  I never  heard  that  they  had  more. 

But,  at  all  events,  if  they  have  both  ships  and  troops  in  those 
seas,  and  you  have  intelligence  of  their  designs,  of  which  I 
confess  I have  seen  none,  it  appears  to  me  that  having  laid 
down  your  principle  clearly  in  your  despatch  of  the  31st  March, 
it  would  be  far  more  conciliatory  and  more  effectual  for  every 
purpose,  excepting  to  gratify  those  who  wish  to  push  us  to  a 
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quarrel,  to  communicate  verbally  either  with  Monsieur  de 
Polignac  or  with  the  Ministers  at  Paris,  and,  if  there  be  real 
ground  for  uneasiness,  explain  it  to  them  and  call  for  an  explana- 
tion of  their  conduct 

I would  therefore  recommend  it  to  you  not  to  send  your  note 
at  all.  But  if  you  should  determine  to  send  it,  I would  observe 
that  the  omission  to  give  any  answer  to  your  despatch  affords  a 
reason  for  calling  for  explanation  if  there  is  anything  in  their 
conduct  inconsistent  with  what  you  required  it  should  he,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  state  it  broadly  then  as  you  do.  This  is 
the  more  desirable,  a3  I believe  the  next  ground  stated,  viz. 
the  intimations  of  the  Regency,  is  taken  from  the  newspapers, 
which  cannot  be  authority  to  be  quoted  in  an  official  note. 

Then,  in  respect  to  the  object  of  the  note,  I doubt  your  being 
authorised  to  declare  it  in  the  form  in  which  you  have  put  it. 
You  may  have  a right  to  tell  France  that  this  government  will 
not  allow  her  to  interfere  in  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  because  the  result  of  such  interference  may  be  to  alter 
the  relative  state  of  France  and  this  country  in  respect  to  those 
colonies : but  I don’t  think  it  is  the  law  of  nations  that  the 
right  of  the  parent  State  (to  regain  its  territories  by  force)  is 
not  communicable  to  a third  party.  This,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  stated  in  an  official  note. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  truly, 

Wellington. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  seen  the  ‘Times’  of  the  22nd, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  faction  propose  to  write  up  a case. 
But  I don’t  think  they  have  any  fact  to  rely  upon  excepting  the 
visit  of  two  French  ships  at  La  Guayra. 


To  Mr.  Adolphu*. 

Woodford,  23rd  Sept.,  1823. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Adolphus,  and  assures  Mr.  Adolphus  that  he  is  convinced  that 
Mr.  Adolphus  never  intended  to  reflect  injuriously  upon  him. 
If  the  Duke  had  believed  that  Mr.  Adolphus  could  have  enter- 
tained such  an  intention  he  would  not  have  addressed  him. 
The  Duke  troubles  Mr.  Adolphus  again  upon  this  subject,  as, 
in  consequence  of  the  editor  of  the  1 Morning  Chronicle  ’ having 
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thought  proper  agfin  to  advert  to  this  subject  in  a paragraph 
published  on  the  18th  instant,  the  Duke  has  referred  the 
paper  of  that  date  and  that  of  the  12th  to  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  his  counsel,  to  consider  whether  the 
editor  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted. 

The  Duke  requests,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Adolphus  will  not 
notice  the  subject  in  the  way  he  proposes  until  the  gentlemen 
above  mentioned  will  have  decided  upon  the  advice  which  they 
will  give  the  Duke. 


To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

My  DEATt  Duke,  Woodfurd,  23rd  Sept.,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  21st. 

You  may  rely  upon  it  that  I am  not  mistaken  respecting  the 
facts  which  I stated  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  18th  regarding 
Mr.  Huskisson.  There  is  no  person  who  knows  better  than  I 
do  all  the  circumstances  attending  Mr.  Canning’s  introduction 
to  the  Cabinet,  and  he  certainly  made  no  stipulation  or  request 
in  favour  of  any  person  whatever,  nor  did  he  ever  consider  as  an 
object  to  himself  that  Mr.  Huskisson  should  be  in  the  Cabinet. 

In  respect  to  yourself,  my  last  letter  contains  the  opinion 
which  I formed  when  I received  yours  of  the  16tb,  which  sub- 
sequent reflection  has  confirmed.  I am  convinced  that  you  will 
not  forward  your  object  by  the  communication  which  you  propose 
to  make  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

Whenever  I enter  into  a case  it  is  with  a view  to  effect  some 
good  and  to  conciliate  parties  which  the  public  interest  requires 
should  be  well  together ; but  I could  not  charge  myself  with  a 
communication  which  must,  I am  certain,  produce  irritation  and 
must  end  in  disappointment. 

I won’t  enter  into  discussion  on  other  points  of  your  letter, 
on  which,  however,  I confess  that  I don’t  entertain  the  same 
opinions  that  you  do. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 
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The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Gloucester  Lodge,  24th  Sept.,  1823. 

The  alternative,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Is  between  giving  fair  notice  of 
what  we  intend,  in  time  to  prevent  collision,  or  waiting  till  we  are  called 
upon  to  speak  out  with  all  the  Allies  leagued  against  us.  That  France 
meditates,  and  lias  all  along  meditated  a direct  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Spanish  America,  has  been  shown  by  M.  de  Villele’s  general  language, 
and  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand’s  specific  offers  of  succour  (through  M.  Lagarde), 
and  the  accompanying  despatches  show  that  one  mode  by  which  they 
propose  to  paralyze  our  opposition  to  such  projects,  is  the  assembling  of  a 
Congress  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  America. 

To  such  a Congress  I certainly  think  (as  at  present  advised)  we  can 
be  no  party.  It  will  not  do,  I think,  to  go  a third  time  to  a consulta- 
tion in  which  we  are  to  have  no  voice ; and  to  acquiesce  in  proceedings 
against  which  we  have  protested.  But  I am  for  avoiding,  if  possible,  the 
necessity  of  refusing  such  an  invitation.  That  can  best  be  done  by  taking 
our  line  beforehand.  If  the  proposal  should  come  upon  us  I know  but  one 
way  of  evading  it  altogether,  or  of  neutralising  its  effects  ; — that  would  be, 
to  propose  on  our  part  that  the  United  States  should  be  invited  to  send 
their  plenipotentiary  to  the  meeting.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  that  the 
powers  of  the  European  continent,  some  of  whom  never  had  a colony,  nor 
saw  a ship  in  their  lives,  should  sit  in  judgment  upon  a great  maritime, 
colonial  question,  from  which  the  American  government  should  be  excluded. 
It  may  be  very  fit  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  should  govern  the  Old  World 
as  they  list;  but  they  have  no  business  to  expect  that  they  shall  be 
suffered  to  extend  their  continental  rule  to  the  New. 

Our  way  out  of  this  complication  is  to  act  for  ourselves  before  the 
Congress  have  decreed  (as  they  will  do)  that  the  colonies  shall  be  recovered 
for  Spain,  and  that  France,  backed  with  the  “ moral  force  of  the  Alliance,” 
shall  be  the  instrument  of  their  recovery. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  right,  I confess  I adhere  to  the  opinion  that  a 
mother  country  cannot  communicato  to  another  country  the  claim  which 
she  has  herself  to  the  allegiance  of  her  colonies.  She  may  hire  mercenary 
armies,  perhaps,  as  we  did  Hessians  for  the  war  in  America,  but  it  would 
surely  be  an  excess  of  dupery  to  consider  a French  army  employed  by 
Spain  in  Mexico,  as  Spanish  and  not  French. 

The  right  of  France,  or  of  any  other  country  to  tako  part,  if  it  shall' 
think  fit,  with  either  party  in  another  State  divided  by  a civil  war,  is 
undoubted.  But  that  right  is  surely  quite  of  a different  sort  from  the 
right  of  the  parent  State  to  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects,  and  imposes  quite 
different  obligations  upon  other  [lowers.  It  must  he  a very  strong  case,  I 
admit,  which  should  induce  us  to  side  with  the  Spanish  colonies  in  arms 
against  Spain.  But  it  must  be  a much  stronger — and  one  indeed  which  1 
can  hardly  figure  to  myself — which  would  justify  us  in  not  opposing  by 
every  exertion  the  attempt  of  France  to  put  herself  toward  those  colonies 
in  the  place  of  the  mother  country.  And  it  would  (as  I have  said)  be  the 
excess  of  dupery  to  suppose  that  a French  army  in  those  colonies  meant 
anything  else. 

But  all  this,  however  true,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  state  in  a com- 
munication to  France. 
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I continue,  however,  to  be  of  opinion  that  we  shall  do  well  to  take  the 
best  chance  of  avoiding  collision  by  speaking  plainly  to  France  while  she 
is  yet  uncommitted.  But  I quite  agree  with  you  that  a general  view  of 
the  question  and  a reference  to  our  former  declarations  upon  it  are  better 
introductions  than  any  allusion  to  unauthenticatcd  reports  which  imply 
suspicion,  and  may  admit  of  denial. 

I will  amend  the  draft  in  this  sense,  and  send  it  to  you  again. 

I sent  a draft  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  same  day  as  to  you,  and  I enclose 
to  you  his  answer,  as  1 shall  yours  to  him. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke,  very  sincerely  yours, 

• Georoe  Canning. 


To  the  Jlight  Hon.  Ocorge  Canning. 

My  deah  Mr.  Canning,  25th  Sept.,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letter  and  enclosure  of  yesterday.  The 
doubt  stated  in  my  last  letter  was,  whether  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  nations  for  one  country  to  assist  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  revolted  colonies  of  another  at  her  call.  I did  not 
mean  to  assert  that  we  might  not  be  obliged,  by  a sense  of  our 
own  interest  or  by  the  public  voice  of  the  country,  to  interfere 
to  preveut  France  from  assisting  Spain  by  troops  to  subjugate 
her  rebellious  colonies,  and  that  our  interest  in  the  case  might 
not  justify  our  interference.  But  that  is  a view  quite  distinct 
from  the  other.  The  law  of  nations  may  authorise  the  assist- 
ance by  troops  by  France,  as  I believe  it  does ; at  the  same 
time  that  our  interest  in  the  case  might  justify  our  taking 
measures  to  prevent  that  assistance  from  being  given. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  I recommended  that  you  should 
not  state  in  your  note  that  a third  Power  could  not  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies ; although  you 
might  state  that  our  view  of  our  own  interests  would  oblige  us 
to  prevent  France  from  giving  that  assistance.  I see  that  you 
have  taken  this  line  in  your  proposed  letter  to  Monsieur  de 
Polignac,  and  I advert  to  the  subject  now  only  to  explain  what 
I meant  in  my  last.  But  I confess  that  I don’t  see  now  any 
ground  for  such  a letter,  or  for  taking  any  notice  of  the  subject, 
excepting  the  fact  that  two  French  ships  have  been  at  La 
Guayra.  In  Monsieur  de  Villele’s  conversations  with  me,  which 
were  all  founded  upon  his  jealousy  of  our  proceedings,  he  never 
went  farther  than  to  inform  me  that  he  had  offered  the  ships  of 
France,  the  squadron  then  ready  in  their  ports,  to  carry  out 
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Spanish  troops.  To  think  of  carrying  these  Spanish  troops  now 
for  any  purpose  excepting  to  create  a fresh  mutiny  in  Spain, 
and,  if  they  should  arrive  in  America,  fresh  confusion  there,  is 
ridiculous  ; and,  at  all  events,  it  is  impossible  that  cither  France 
or  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  can  intend  to  carry  troops,  whether 
French  or  Spanish,  to  America  to  conquer  the  Spanish  colonics, 
without  the  consent  of  this  country.  What  has  passed  already 
must  show  them  what  we  should  think  on  such  a proposition 
and  what  they  must  expect.  If  it  should  occur,  however,  it 
must  be  observed  that  this  country  will  be  pledged  by  your  note 
to  a course  of  action  of  the  expediency  of  which  it  might  be  as 
well  that  the  government  should  judge  at  the  time.  I think 
it  desirable,  therefore,  to  avoid  any  farther  irritating  corre- 
spondence with  our  neighbours  on  an  event  which  appears  so 
improbable. 

If  you  should  determine  to  send  this  letter  to  Monsieur  dc 
Polignac,  I would  request  you  to  look  at  the  words  which  refer 
to  the  reconcilement  of  Sjtain  with  her  revolted  colonies,  which 
I think  convey  rather  less  than  we  intended  when  we  last  com- 
municated with  foreign  Powers  on  this  subject. 

I won’t  add  to  the  length  of  this  letter  by  discussing  other 
topics  in  yours  which  do  not  appear  to  bear  upon  the  question, 
whether  you  should  send  this  letter  or  not,  more  particularly 
as  I shall  be  in  London  to-morrow. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


The  Itighl  Tlon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  or  Wellington,  Clou  writer  Lodge,  25th  Sept.,  1823. 

In  the  letter  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  write  to  me  the  day  before 
yesterday,  you  said  that  there  was  no  authority  for  the  paragraph  in  my 
proposed  note  to  l’rincc  Polignac,  about  “ indemnity  ” to  France,  except 
the  newspapers.  Perfectly  true;  and  I should  be  glad  to  know  what 
authority  wo  have  had  during  the  last  six  months  for  almost  any  event 
in  Spain,  except  the  newspapers,  tardily  confirmed  by  reports  from  our 
ambassador  at  Paris,  and  still  more  tardily  (of  necessity)  from  A ‘Court. 
A'Court’s  reports  come  now  up  to  the  31st  of  August,  but  they  confirm  what 
the  newspapers  bail  told  us  a fortnight  before  they  arrived. 

However,  to-day’s  post  has  brought  me  a letter  from  the  consul  at 
Bordeaux,  from  which  I have  made  an  extract,  herein  enclosed.  I confess 
to  my  mind  this  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  design,  and  I very  much 
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doubt  whether  we  shall  have  more  authentic  information  of  it  till  it  suits 
the  French  government  to  avow  it. 

You  said  also  that  we  had  no  proof  of  the  French  projects  respecting 
8panish  America.  Proof  certainly  not,  that  would  convict  them  in  a court 
of  justice  : but  pregnant  indications  quite  enough,  in  my  opinion,  long  ago, 
to  justify  our  taking  precautions. 

However,  here  again,  to-day’s  post  has  come  in  aid  of  my  argument-- or 
my  suspicion ; as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  copy  of  a despatch  just 
received  from  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

In  short,  it  api>ears  to  me  that  a scene  is  now  opening  before  us  of  quite 
a different  nature  from  any  that  have  passed,  and  requiring  quite  other 
combinations.  I am  morally  convinced  that  if  France  is  suffered  to  get  a 
sway  in  Spanish  America,  not  only  will  our  ministry  be  overturned,  and  I 
think  deservedly,  but  the  reputation  of  this  country  will  be  irretrievably 
lowered.  I am  convinced  equally  that  the  French  ministry,  Villele  par- 
ticularly, have  that  object  still,  and  have  all  along  (Villile  at  least  has  all 
along)  had  it  in  view ; and  that  we  have  not  many  months,  iierhajis  weeks,  to 
lose  in  thwarting  them.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  thwart  them  iu  it  I am 
more  convinced  than  of  either  of  the  former  propositions. 

Nowall  this  is  too  important  matter  for  me  to  venture  to  decide  alone ; or, 
where  there  is  so  great  divergence  of  opinion,  upon  an  interchange  of  discussion 
with  two  or  three  colleagues.  And  events  pass  too  fast  to  be  able  to  wait 
for  our  reunion  in  November.  1 must  get  together  such  as  I can  next 
week.  Could  you  attend  a Cabinet  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  ? 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  most  sincerely  yours, 

George  C awing. 

P.S. — I say  Wednesday  or  Thursday  to  give  more  time  for  writing  to 
others  after  I hear  from  you.  But  Lord  Liver|>ool  is  ready  to  come  up  at 
any  time.  And  if  Monday  would  suit  you,  and  I could  receive  this 
messenger  back  (from  Windsor,  where  I understand  you  are  to  I*)  in 
time  to  write  by  to-day's  post,  I dare  say  that  Lord  Bathurst  and  Peel 
might  bo  had  up  for  Monday,  and  Robinson,  who  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  town,  might  be  kept  till  then. 

I will,  therefore,  propose  Monday  at  three  or  four,  subject  to  your  con- 
venience. 

G.  C. 


[Enclosures.] 

I. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Bell,  dated  Bordeaux, 

18th  September,  1823. 

" There  has  been  much  talk  in  Madrid  of  indemnity  to  tho  French  in  con- 
sideration of  their  losses  and  exponoes  having  far  exceeded  what  Mntatlorida, 
Erro,  Calderon,  and  Qucsada  had  led  the  ministers  to  expect,  but  the  finances 
of  the  government  arc  so  completely  a nullity  that  pecuniary  indemnities  are 
out  of  the  question." 
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II. 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  the  Itiyht  lion.  Oeorge  Canning. 

Sib,  Pari»,  22nd  Sept.,  1823. 

The  desire  of  this  government  to  tako  advantage  of  tho  ascendancy  resulting 
from  tlie  success  of  the  war  in  Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  an  influence  over  the 
colonial  possessions  of  that  kingdom,  is  so  distinctly  manifested  upon  every 
occasion  by  tho  language  of  the  French  ministers,  and  the  assembly  of  a 
Congress  for  the  express  purpose  of  coming  to  a thorough  understanding  upon 
this  subject,  and  deciding  upon  the  removal  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
Spanish  royal  family  to  South  America,  has  been  so  repeatedly  the  topic  of 
their  conversations,  that  I was  not  much  surprised  to  hear  the  charge'  d’afluires 
of  the  United  States  advert  two  days  since  to  this  subject,  stating  that  his 
government  are  perfectly  aware  of  tho  views  entertained  by  France,  and 
manifesting  his  anxiety  to  learn  tho  course  which  my  government  intend  to 
pursue  respecting  the  affairs  of  South  America,  in  a tono  which  induces  me 
to  think  that  the  establishment  of  a good  understanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  tho  commercial  intercourse 
of  both  Powers  with  tho  new  States  which  havo  been  formed  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  will  not  be  a difficult  matter  if  it  can  be  done  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  in  which  the  French  ministers  are  desirous  this  question 
should  be  treated. 

I have,  &c., 

Charles  Stuart. 


To  JjOTil  Clancarty. 

My  DEAR  Clancarty,  Stratfieldsaye,  28th  Sept.,  1823. 

I have  been  out  of  town  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  did  not 
know  anything  that  was  passing,  till  the  King  sent  for  me 
yesterday  on  my  return  to  town,  to  communicate  to  me  the 
letter  which  his  Majesty  had  written  to  you,  and  which  Mr. 
Canning  had  been  directed  to  retain  in  his  hands  until  his 
Majesty  would  show  me  the  copy  of  it  I cannot  add  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  explanation  to  what  the  King  says  in,  his 
letter.  It  is  understood  here  that  there  had  been  some  dis- 
pute between  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  you ; which  his 
Majesty  never  had,  nor  never  would  forgive ; that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  you  removed  ; and  that  the  appointment  of  Fagel 
to  the  ministry,  and  the  intention  to  have  here  only  a mission, 
are  entertained  with  that  only  view. 

The  removal  of  Fagel  is  very  disagreeable  to  our  King,  and 
he  is  very  desirous  of  avoiding  to  receive  the  insult  which  will 
be  given  to  him  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  altering  the 
nature  of  the  mission  by  which  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  has  so  long  been  maintained.  Under  these- circum- 
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stances  the  King  thinks  that  the  most  friendly  thing  he  could 
do  by  you  was  to  write  to  you  himself ; and  he  has  particularly 
desired  me  to  tell  you  that  he  is  quite  satisfied  that  Mr.  Canning 
has  conducted  himself  quite  fairly  by  you  in  this  transaction ; 
and  that  it  is  this  conviction  which  has  induced  the  King  to  come 
forward  upon  this  occasion,  to  relieve  him  from  the  embarrass- 
ment which  he  must  have  felt  in  giving  you  the  advice  which 
the  King  has  given  you  in  his  letter. 

The  alteration  of  the  mission  is  certainly  a new  feature  in 
this  case.  If  it  is  altered  you  cannot  stay ; and  I entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  existing  crisis  must  bring  one  of  three  results, 
— either  your  resignation,  the  alteration  of  the  mission,  or 
an  explanation  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  he 
will  make  known  his  displeasure  with  you,  and  his  desire  that 
you  should  be  recalled. 

No  friend  of  yours  can  hesitate  respecting  the  choice  to  be 
made ; and  I recommend  you  to  resign.  I cannot  tell  you  how 
much  this  has  annoyed  me,  but  I am  convinced  it  cannot  be 
avoided. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Wellington. 


The  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  Duke,  Cheltenham,  28th  Sept.,  1823. 

I have  still  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  you  very  widely  In  opinion. 
At  the  same  time  I must  acknowledge  most  warmly  the  candour  and 
ojienness  with  which  you  have  given  me  that  opinion.  I consider  it  as  a 
true  and  valuable  mark  of  your  friendship.  Upon  the  terms  alone  of 
actively  and  officially  cooperating  with  my  friends  in  Cabinet,  can  1 hope 
efficiently  to  support  the  government.  I do  not  pretend  to  dictate  the 
time  when  that  admission  into  Cabinet  shall  take  place,  but  I cannot  agree 
to  my  claims  being  put  by  whenever  the  fair  opportunity  shall  occur  for 
pressing  them.  Y’ou  think  decidedly  that  the  present  is  not  that  moment, 
and  that  the  urging  this  subject  now  would  lead  only  to  irritation  and 
disappointment.  My  object  in  public  life  is  to  support  Lord  Liverpool 
aud  yourself,  and  therefore  where  I can,  I feel  myself  called  upon  to  listen 
to  your  advice.  Under  these  circumstances  I shall  for  the  present  forbear 
to  press  this  subject,  as  most  certainly  it  is  not  my  wish  to  produce 
“ irritation  " where  I want  to  give  strength  and  aid.  I regret,  however, 
to  think  that  I must  see  existing  towards  any  pretentions  personally  of 
mine  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  marks  of  which 
have  scarcely  been  concealed. 

Relieve  me  always,  my  dear  Duke,  with  the  utmost  regard, 
yours  very  sincerely, 

Ruckingjtam  and  Chandob. 
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Lord  Clancarty  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Bruxelles,  3rd  Oct,  1823. 

I received  yonr  most  kind  letter  this  morning.  That  from  his 
Majesty  reached  me  by  the  same  conveyance,  and  I send  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  answer  I have  addressed  to  his  Majesty,  and  which  will  go  by 
this  messenger ; this  I hope  you  will  approve. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  was  certainly  but  one  thing  to  be  done, 
viz,  to  follow  the  King’s  and  your  kind  advice.  To  stay  here,  or  even  to 
attempt  to  do  so,  after  a pronounced  displeasure  towards  me  from  this 
King,  which,  however  it  has  been  covered  up  by  every  testimony  of 
personal  friendship  and  confidence  by  his  Majesty  here,  has  certainly 
been  expressed  in  England, — as  sufficiently  appears  from  our  King’s 
most  gracious  letter  to  me, — would  neither  have  entered  into  my  feelings 
of  regard  for  the  public  service,  or  respect  for  myself.  You  will  see  there- 
fore that  I have  humbly  solicited  his  Majesty's  orders  for  my  recall,  and 
thus  ends  my  public  life. 

To  say  that  I do  not  feel  this, — and  far  more  on  account  of  the  source 
from  which  this  necessary  proceeding  upon  my  part  flows,  and  which  was 
the  very  last  from  whence  I could,  or  ought  to  have  expected  it, — would  be 
to  say  that  which  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  I feel  the  whole 
most  poignantly.  The  deceit  which,  it  should  seem,  has  been  practised 
here,  adds  rather  than  detracts  from  this  feeling.  In  this  King’s  conduct 
to  me,  I should  have  said  he  was  at<x  petite  soins  with  me ; and  as  to  the 
change  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries,  in  a Very 
recent  interview  with  his  Majesty, — there  being  question  of  Fagel’s  trans- 
plantation to  the  Foreign  Office  here, — upon  my  stating  my  hopes  that  this 
would  not  lead  to  any  change  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries, — the  King  gave  me  positively  to  understand  that  such  a measure 
was  not  intended.  I should  hope  therefore  so  pernicious  a proceeding 
(which  I doubt  not  was  once  in  contemplation)  has  now  been  entirely 
relinquished,  and  will  so  be  declared,  as  soon  as  by  my  letters  of  recall,  a 
change  in  the  person  of  his  Majesty’s  accredited  agent  here  shall  have  been 
made  known. 

In  my  letter  to  the  King  T have  not,  (because  it  really  is  not  in  the 
power  of  words  to  convey),  stated  anything  like  the  amount  of  gratitude 
I feel  to  his  Majesty  for  his  gracious,  condescending,  and  delicate  conduct 
to  me  U[>on  this  distressing  occasion.  His  letter,  and  yours,  my  dear 
Duke,  are  real  comforts  under  this  trying  emergency ; and  believe  me  I 
shall  ever  feel  grateful  beyond  any  [lowers  of  expression  I can  command, 
for  the  kindness  yon  have  shown  me  upon  this  and  on  all  other  occasions. 

I hope  I liaye  not  gone  too  far  in  the  suggestions  set  forth  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  my  letter  to  the  King,  as  directly  addressed  to  his 
Majesty;  if  so  I should  hope  your  Grace  will  take  an  op|iortunity  of 
pleading  my  ignorance  to  his  Majesty,  as  the  best  excuse  I can  offer  for 
my  conduct. 

In  leaving  the  public  service,  I could  have  wished  for  interest  to  have 
pushed  poor  Fakcnham  forward.  No  man  can  be  more  efficient,  or 
thoroughly  trustworthy ; I cannot  say  for  him  more  than  he  deserves ; 
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should  opportunity  occur,  may  I recommend  him  to  your  good  offices? 
Poor  Chad  also ! it  is  a sad  breaking  up.  You  know  him  well.  I need 
say  no  more. 

Most  sincerely  and  ever  gratefully  yours,  my  dear  Duke, 

Clancabtt. 


[Enclosure.] 

1/ord,  Clancarty  to  the  King. 

SlRK,  Brussels,  3rd  Oct.,  1823. 

Your  Majesty's  most  gracious  letter,  dated  the  24th  September,  did  not  reach 
me  till  this  morning. 

The  kindness  and  condescension  of  your  Majesty's  proceeding  in  this  com- 
munication have  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  are  felt  by  me  with 
the  most  sincere  gratitude  and  devotion. 

Much  as  I feel  ufflicted  with  tho  information  of  the  displeasure  entertained 
towards  me  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  so  graciously  and  with  such  con- 
descending attention  to  my  feelings  announced  by  your  Majesty,  I can  well 
assure  you.  Sire,  that  the  most  honourable  distinction  you  have  been  pleased  to 
confer  upon  me,  by  thus  immediately,  and  with  your  own  royal  hand,  assuring 
me  of  your  Majesty's  approbation  of  my  public  services,  conveys  with  it  the 
best  palliative  to  the  distress  which  I cannot  avoid  experiencing  upon  this 
occasion. 

I had  been  aware,  through  secret  information,  that  in  tho  month  of  February 
last,  when  tho  Verona  protocol,  upon  the  subject  of  tho  river  transit,  was  com- 
municated by  me  officially  to  the  King  of  tho  Netherlands,  that  his  Majesty 
had  taken  umbrage  at  this  joint  effort  of  his  Allies,  and  led  away  by  the  in- 
sinuations of  persons  here,  had  at  the  time  been  induced  to  supposo  that  it  was 
intended  to  force  him  on  this  subject,  and  that  I was  the  person  who  suggested 
this  measure  and  with  this  view. 

That  tho  measure  grew  out  of  communications  from  me  to  your  Majesty’s 
government  is  most  true.  These  it  was  my  duty  to  make,  but  that  there  was, 
or  could  have  been,  on  the  part  of  any  of  your  Majesty's  servants  the  most 
distant  design  of  trespassing  in  any  manner  upon  tho  respect  due  to  tho  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  is  quite  without  foundation. 

I hud  hoped,  nay  and  felt  convinced,  that  his  Majesty  upon  very  short 
reflection  was  thoroughly  satisfied  upon  the  subject,  because  from  a very  few 
days  subsequent  to  that  period,  up  to  tho  present  moment,  I have  never  ceased 
to  experience  from  his  Majesty  every  proper  testimony  of  his  confidence  and 
condescending  friendship.  Your  Majesty’s  gracious  letter  has  undeceived  me, 
and  doubtless  under  such  circumstances  there  is  but  one  course  for  me  to 
pursue,  that  of  following,  as  well  from  entire  conviction  of  its  perfect  soundness, 
as  from  the  deference  and  obedience  which  through  inclination  and  duty  are 
due  from  me  to  your  Majesty,  the  excellent  advice  your  Majesty  has  conde- 
scended to  give  me ; and  I therefore  humbly  request  permissiou  to  lay  my 
resignation  of  the  highly  distinguished  post  of  your  Majesty's  ambassador  to 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  and  tliat  your  Majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  issue  your  commands  for  my  recall  at  such  time  as  may  be  judged 
most  eligible  for  your  Majesty's  servico. 

The  favourable  testimony  which  Mr.  Canning  lias  given  to  your  Majesty  of 
my  conduct  under  him  since  he  has  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Department, 
is  very  gratifying  to  my  feelings  From  him  I have  constantly,  during  that 
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period,  experienced  every  degree  of  confidence  and  facility  which  I could  have 
desired  for  the  good  progress  of  your  Majesty’s  affairs  at  this  court. 

Any  change  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  would 
indeed  be  a measure  most  impolitic,  especially  in  the  present  posture  of  European 
affairs.  I should  hope  and  believe  that  any  intention,  which  may  have  existed 
in  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  this  effect,  has  already  been  relinquished  ; at 
least,  in  a very  recent  conversation  with  his  Majesty,  ho  gave  me  to  understand 
that  such  an  intention  was  not  entertained.  At  all  events,  when,  by  the  issue 
of  your  Majesty's  commands  for  my  recall,  that  fact  shall  be  marie  known  to 
this  court,  the  main  object  stated  by  your  Majesty  being  thus  obtained,  I 
should  think  it  little  doubtful  that  under  your  Majesty's  commands  the  absolute 
rejection  of  so  pernicious  a measure  might  be  easily  obtained  from  this  govern- 
ment. 

Permit  me.  Sire,  again  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  your  Majesty,  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  condescended  to  act  towards  me  upon  this  dis- 
tressing occasion,  and  for  the  highly  honourable  manner  in  which  your  Majesty 
proposes  to  mark  your  gracious  approbation  of  my  public  conduct.  Your 
Majesty’s  offers  are  far  beyond  my  merits,  and  fully  equal  to  anything  I could 
have  personally  desired.  If  I dared  to  express  an  additional  wish,  it  would  be 
that  my  brothers,  most  loyal  and  devoted  servants  to  your  Majesty,  might  be 
placed  in  heritable  remainder  to  the  additional  English  honour  by  which  your 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  state  your  intention  of  distinguishing  me : by  which 
means  the  Irish  and  English  honours  of  ray  family  would  become  inseparable. 

This  suggestion  maybe  improper:— if  so,  I throw  myself  upon  your  Majesty’s 
goodness  to  pardon  it,  and  to  consider  it  as  already  relinquished ; again 
repeating  that  without  it  I consider  myself  more  than  sufficiently  rewarded  for 
the  feeble  though  zealous  services  I may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  render 
your  Majesty. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  the  most  entire  respect  and  attachment 
to  your  Majesty, 

8ire,  your  Majesty's  most  obedient,  humble,  and  most  devoted  subject 
and  servant, 

Glancarty. 


To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham . 

My  dear  Duke,  4th  Oct.,  1823. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  28th. 
You  may  rely  upon  it  that  whenever  I give  you  an  opinion 
upon  any  subject  it  shall  be  my  real  one,  and  I will  disguise 
nothing  from  you.  You  fill  a very  high  station  ; and  your 
talents  qualify  you  eminently  for  a seat  in  the  cabinet.  But 
that  is  not  always  enough ; and  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
force  himself  into  that  situation.  When  the  connection  between 
your  family  and  the  government  was  formed  C.  Wynn  was 
considered  its  representative  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  certainly  true 
not  only  that  there  was  no  exclusion  of  you  or  of  anybody  else ; 
vol.  11.  ‘ r. 
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and,  on  the  contrary,  I know  that  you  stipulated  that  you 
might  bring  your  claim  under  consideration  when  you  should 
think  proper.  But  I think  that  the  recollection  of  Wynn’s 
position  should  in  some  degree  guide  your  discretion  upon  this 
subject,  and  that  you  should  look  for  occasions  on  which  your 
very  natural  wish  to  have  a scat  in  the  Cabinet  can  be  gratified 
without  injury  to  him. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Full  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Wot  too,  1 2th  Oct.,  1823. 

I foci  truly  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  consider  your  advice  as 
most  friendly  aud  kind.  I must,  however,  set  right  one  misconception 
which  appears  in  your  letter.  You  state  that  when  my  friends  joined  the 
government,  Sir.  Williams  Wynn  was  considered  as  the  representative  ol 
my  family  in  cabinet.  I beg  to  assure  you  that  no  such  exclusive  arrange- 
ment was  ever  oven  implied.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  first  moment  of  my 
first  interview  with  Lord  Liverpool,  I stated  our  junction  was  not  a question 
of  terms,  but  of  measures,  and  that  the  arrangement  then  made  was  in  no 
respect  to  interfere  with  my  claims  to  cabinet  ofiice.  This  was  assented  to 
by  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  was  repeated  to  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  late  Lord  Londonderry.  It  was  repeatedly  stated  on 
both  sides,  that  the  reason  why  those  claims  were  not  urged  at  the  time, 
was  that  there  was  no  opening  for  me  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  compliance  with  your  advice,  I forbear  pressing  these  claims  at  tho 
present  moment ; but  in  declaring  that  I shall  press  them  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and  that  I consider  that 
under  no  circumstances  short  of  an  acquiescence  in  them,  can  I make  my 
support  of  the  government  as  complete  aud  efiicient  as  I wish  it  to  be,  I 
feel  that  I best  consider  the  interests  and  situation  of  Charles  Wj’nn  in  the 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  my  own  family,  of  which  I am  the  repre- 
sentative. 

Believe  me  always,  my  dear  Duke,  yours  most  sincerely,. 

Buckingham  and  Chandos. 


Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marsltal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Cirencester,  12th  Oct.,  1823. 

In  consequence  of  the  account  which  I have  received  of  the  insurrection 
at  Demernra  from  Sir  Henry  Warde,  and  of  his  impossibility  of  sending 
from  Barbadoes  any  reinforcement,  it  appears  necessary  to  send  some  from 
hence.  But  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  has  at  the  same  time  written  me  word  that 
there  is  no  disposable  force  here,  unless  we  draw  upon  Ireland,  which  in 
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its  present  state  I conceive  to  be  impossible.  I have,  therefore,  written  to 
Sir  Herbert  to  suggest  the  calling  out  some  of  the  veterans,  by  which 
means  I hoj>e  that  two  regiments  at  least  may  be  relieved  and  made  fit  for 
duty,  so  as  to  be  sent  off  with  all  expedition  ; for  though  I flatter  myself 
that  the  insurrection  at  Demerara  will  have  been  suppressed,  the  facility 
with  which  the  insurgents  can  retire  into  the  interior,  where  we  cannot 
follow  them,  will  leave  that  colony  long,  I am  afraid,  in  an  unsettled 
state ; and  tho  alarm  will  be  so  general  in  all  the  islands,  where  the  force 
is  certainly  barely  sufficient  for  common  duties,  that  I am  [>ersuadcd  two 
regiments  are  the  least  which  ought  to  be  sent.  I have  written  to  this 
effect  to  Lord  Liverpool,  as  an  increase  of  the  establishment  cannot,  of 
course,  be  made  without  his  previous  sanction. 

If  anything  more  effectual,  and  as  expeditious,  should  occur  to  you  for 
the  reinforcement,  I shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  let  me  know. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Bathurst. 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  Chevoley,  14th  Oct.,  1823. 

I received  your  note  yesterday,  as  I passed  through  town 
from  Windsor,  and  I found  the  Duke  of  York  here,  and  have 
spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  of  it,  and  have  seen  his  returns. 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  taken  from  England.  The 
Duke  says  that  one  battalion  can  be  taken  from  Ireland  by 
postponing  the  relief  of  a battalion  at  Gibraltar,  and  sending 
to  the  West  Indies  the  battalion  destined  for  this  relief.  But 
there  is  then  an  end  to  all  reliefs. 

We  ought  really  to  look  at  our  situation  and  our  difficulties 
seriously. 

I don’t  know  whether  you  have  ever  read  the  history  of  the 
Maroon  War.  If  you  have  you  will  see  that  this  insurrection 
at  Demerara  is  the  most  serious  event  in  relation  to  our  military 
force  that  has  occurred  for  a great  length  of  time.  If  the 
Maroons  had  been  at  Demerara  instead  of  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  that  rebellion  would  never  have  been  got  the  better 
of,  and  I see  no  reason  why  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica  should 
keep  out  of  sight  the  consequent  result  of  the  continued  suc- 
cessful insurrection  of  the  negroes  at  Demerara  upon  the  other 
colonies,  considering  the  temper  in  which  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation has  avowedly  put  all  the  negroes. 

We  ought  to  look  then  to  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  per- 
manently the  garrisons  in  the  colonies,  and  of  having  there  a 
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small  reserve,  to  enable  the  commanding  officer  there  to  act 
vigorously  at  once  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  revolt  or  insurrec- 
tion. In  providing  for  this  emergency  we  ought  likewise  to 
provide  for  others,  and  to  have  some  battalions,  say  two  or 
three,  to  carry  on-  the  reliefs.  I don’t  think  the  battalions 
of  infantry  could  well  be  on  any  establishment  than  that  on 
which  they  are.  But  more  are  wanting  to  perform  the  general 
service  of  the  country. 

His  Royal  Highness  tells  me  that  the  Irish  government  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  veterans,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  them.  At  least  they  are  an  inferior  description  of 
troops,  and  not  disposable,  which  is  what  is  wanted  at  present, 
and  the  want  will  be  felt  more  and  more  every  day.  It  will 
take  nearly  as  much  time  to  raise  them  as  to  raise  others ; and 
as  officers  are  now  taken  from  the  half-pay  to  officer  them, 
there  is  a considerable  diminution  of  the  saving  which  has 
been  supposed  to  result  from  the  employment  of  the  veterans  in 
preference  to  raising  new  battalions. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Walnacr  Castle,  1 ”)th  Oct.,  1823. 

I thiuk  it  right  to  send  you  the  copy  of  a letter  which  I have  just  written 
to  Canning  (who  is  with  Lord  Bathurst  at  Cirencester),  in  consequence  of 
the  decree  of  the  King  of  Spain,  as  it  appears  in  the  1 Courier*  of  last  night, 
as  I cannot  suppose  it  otherwise  than  substantially  correct. 

I have  stated  in  this  letter  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  the  subject.  If  my 
motives  appear  to  be  wrong,  I readily  give  them  up,  but  the  point  is  one 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  1*  passed  over  without  serious  consideration. 

It  is  most  probable  that  Sir  Wm.  A'Court  will  have  taken  his  own  line, 
and  that  we  shall  think  it  right  to  support  him,  whatever  it  may  be. 
However,  in  bo  new  a state  of  things,  he  may  be  waiting  for  instructions, 
and  if  my  opinion  is  well  founded,  we  ought  not  to  delay  sending  them  to 
him. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 

Canning  intended  to  stay  at  Cirencester  till  Monday  morning,  and  then 
go  on  to  Lord  Morley’s. 

I think  it  not  improbable  that  this  intelligence  may  detain  him  at 
Cirencester.  I have  so  arrangud  that  my  letter  shall  reach  him  early  on 
Friday  morning. 
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[Enclosure.] 

Lord  Liverpool  to  (he  llitjht  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Canning,  Walmer  Castle,  15th  Oct.,  1823. 

I hope  this  letter  will  still  find  you  nt  Cirencester. 

I conclude  you  have  seen  the  King  of  Spain’s  decree,  as  published  in  the 
* Courier.’  I ussume  that  it  is  published  correctly,  and  if  so,  according  to  the 
letter  of  it,  it  annihilates  our  convention  of  December  last  I enter  not  now 
into  what  it  may  be  fit  to  do,  in  consequence  of  this  act ; though  I think  our 
course  is  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  what  we  intended  to  do,  if  the  terms  of 
that  treaty  liad  not  been  substantially  agreed  to  by  the  Spanish  government 
in  December  last  I think,  however,  we  ought  not  to  be  precipitate  in  taking 
even  this  course ; but  can  we,  if  we  have  an  option,  suffer  Sir  Win.  A‘Court  to 
take  his  station  as  ambassador  near  the  person  of  the  King,  in  the  face  of  such 
an  instrument. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Sir  Wra.  A'Court  will  have  joined  the  King  before 
he,  knew  of  this  decree.  I rather  wish  this  may  have  happened,  and  I would 
not  in  such  case  recall  him  ; but  permitting  him  to  join,  and  recalling  him 
after  he  has  joined,  are  very  different  questions. 

If  the  new  Spanish  government  should  explain  the  decree  as  not  relating  to 
external  acts,  we  ought  to  be  entirely  satisfied.  If  they  should  say  that  they 
would  conclude  a neio  treaty  upon  the  same  conditions,  I think  we  might 
acquiesce ; protesting,  however,  that  foreign  governments  had  nothing  to  do 
with  internal  revolutions,  and  that  new  governments  must,  as  to  foreign 
Powers,  succeed  to  the  obligations  of  those  whom  they  had  replaced. 

You  will  see  by  what  I have  already  said  what  is  the  inclination  of  my 
opinion.  I shall  send  a copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Duko  of  Wellington ; and  if 
Bathurst,  yourself,  and  the  Duke  should  bo  of  a different  opinion,  I am  quite 
ready  to  acquiesce. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  whether  I would  decline  any  diplomatic  correspondence 
till  a satisfactory  explanation  had  been  given.  I answer  I should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  authorise  Sir  Wm.  A‘Court  to  send  his  Secretary  of  Embassy  (if  he  is 
with  him),  or  any  other  person  of  inferior  rank,  to  enter  into  explanations  with 
the  Spanish  government  upon  the  point  in  question  ; but  I incline  to  think  that 
the  King’s  representative  ought  not  to  take  his  place  near  the  person  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  the  fact'  of  such  an  act,  and  knowing  it  to  have  been  issued, 
without  some  satisfactory  explanation. 

Believe  mo  to  be,  &c„ 

Liverpool. 


Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning. 

Sib,  Paris,  16th  Oct.,  1823. 

Every  successive  communication  received  from  Spain  tends  to  contradict 
the  language  held  by  the  French  ministers,  and  to  create  suspicions  of  their 
designs  in  that  country.  Two  important  decrees,  explaining  the  motives 
which  determined  the  Cortes  to  liberate  the  King,  and  to  admit  the  French 
troops  into  Cadiz,  have  been  studiously  concealed.  The  first  of  these  acts 
(of  which  I enclose  a copy),  although  signed  at  Cadiz  by  his  Catholic 
Majesty  on  the  30th  of  September,  was  reversed  by  the  decree  published 
at  Port  St.  Mary’s  on  the  1st  of  October.  The  latter,  of  which  I have  not 
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been  able  to  obtain  a copy,  delivers  tip  the  fortress  of  Cadiz  and  the  Isla  to 
France.  I am  assured  that  the  determination  of  the  French  government 
to  tako  every  [>ossible  advantage  of  this  decree,  is  already  manifested  lty 
the  equipment  of  expeditions  to  take  possession  of  Ceuta  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  following  account  of  the 
military  arrangements  in  contemplation  : — 

The  regiments  of  the  Royal  Guard,  which  have  been  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Cadiz,  are  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Duperrd,  who  has  orders  to  convey  them  to  Rrest,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  army  will  march  to  the  frontier,  with  the  exception  of 
30,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  remain  in  Cadiz  under  the  command  of 
General  Bourmont,  5000  are  to  lie  stationed  at  Madrid,  and  15,000  men  in 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Ebro. 

As  the  French  ministers  profess  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain,  it  would  appear  from  these  arrangements  that, 
having  crushed  tho  revolutionary  party,  they  abandon  the  civil  government 
of  that  kingdom  to  the  faction  which  have  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  his 
Catholic  Majesty's  councils,  determining  only  to  take  advantage  of  every 
circumstance  in  the  present  state  of  things  which  can  indemnify  them  for 
the  risk  and  expenses  of  the  war. 

I have  tho  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Charles  Stuart. 


Lord  Westmorland  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  if  Wellington. 

Dear  Duke,  Apethorpe,  16th  Oct.,  1823, 

I shall  bo  very  happy  to  see  you  on  Tuesday,  and  will  keep  the  grass 
partridges  as  quiet  as  possible.  For  their  quantity  I can  answer ; not  so  much 
for  their  docility.  1 do  not  myself  see  much  difficulty  in  our  questions, 
except  the  last.  Without  doubt  the  terms  of  tho  treaty  made  with  Spain 
must  be  done  ; but  there  seems  nothing  to  involve  ns,  if  quietly  managed. 
How  far  the  acts  of  an  imprisoned  King  are  binding  on  himself  and  his 
jieople,  is  a point  of  public  law  that  would  require  some  argument  on  both 
sides  to  elucidate.  It  was  the  de  facto  {tower  of  the  Slate,  which  is  all 
that  is  apparent  to  foreign  nations.  But  suppose  this  principle  nou 
avenn,  each  party  returns  to  its  right ; we  to  our  grievances  and  our 
remedy ; and  if  Spain  is  told — if  this  treaty  is  not  executed  we  shall 
capture  to  the  amount  complained  of — the  King  of  Spain  must  make  such 
another  convention,  or  we  have  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands.  The  con- 
vention signed  by  the  Cortes  was  a fraud ; they  never  intended,  they  had 
no  assets  to  pay.  Whether  the  King  of  Spain  has,  or  will  have,  is  perhaps 
doubtful ; but  tho  prizes  may  always  Iks  taken  to  the  amount — which  I 
suppose  is  not  very  large.  As  to  the  colonial  question,  my  view  is  that  we 
have  a right,  if  we  please,  to  acknowledge  tho  colonies,  but  that  we  have 
no  policy  so  to  do  till  their  government  is  better  known  and  defined : that 
we  should  have  agents  as  to  powers  de  facto  ; but  1 do  not  think  our 
acknowledgment  would  alter  our  relation  with  those  States,  as  to  Spain  or 
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other  powers.  I cannot  discover  in  the  law  of-  nations,  any  principle  upon 
which  we  can  say  to  Spain  or  any  other  country,  European  or  American, 
you  shall  not  conquer  back ; or  to  others,  yon  shall  not  assist  S|>ain  in 
reconquering — you  shall  not  go  to  war  with  them — you  shall  not  annex 
them — except  we  can  show  the  annexation  is  dangerous  to  ourselves.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht  engaged  that  Spain  should  not  part  with  their  American 
dominions.  That  treaty  is  I fear  abrogated ; but  the  stipulation  shows  the 
opinion  that  otherwise  she  had  the  right,  and  we  ore  erecting  ourselves 
into  grand  signors  indeed,  if  no  power  is  to  add  to  its  territories,  either 
American  or  European,  without  our  permission.  Our  conduct  about  the 
Floridas  shows  we  bad  no  such  stomach  for  war.  I am  sure  we  had  better 
wait  quietly  and  recover,  than  get  into  squabbles  for  trifling  and  speculative 
matters.  The  state  of  force  in  our  colonics  is  a much  more  serious  and 
pressing  subject,  and  some  persons  may  thank  themselves  for  the  hazard 
and  scenes  of  cruelty  likely  to  arise.  Perhaps  the  present  circumstances 
coming  so  suddenly  upon  the  first  blush  of  this  new  system,  may  be  fortu- 
nate in  enabling  us  to  stop  and  secure  our  colonies.  Of  the  many  wicked  and 
cruel  propositions  that  I have  witnessed,  I thought  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  last 
year  was  the  acme;  the  government  ought  not  to  have  countenanced  it 
at  all,  and  it  would  in  my  opinion  have  been  scouted,  for  I do  not  believe 
there  is  any  feeling  amongst  people  of  any  weight  in  favour  of  it.  Have 
you  read  a pamphlet  by  Barham  ? it  is  very  ridiculous,  but  states  well  the 
West  Indian  case.  To  my  view  the  King  of  S[iain  has  acted  quite  right 
in  principle  in  his  declaration  of  nullity  of  every  act  since  his  imprisonment. 
It  seems  to  me  he  had  no  choice,  either  to  sanction  all  or  annul  all ; ho 
could  not  select ; but  having  annulled  all,  he  may  make  anew  every  thing 
that  was  right. 

Mr.  Gaudem  and  Lord  Duncannon  are  waiting  with  great  impatience 
my  political  ravings,  as  impatient  as  you  are  perhaps  in  reading  ; however, 
as  you  are,  I liOi*,  in  the  seat  of  these  discussions,  it  may  be  as  well  you 
should  know  and  tell  what  may  occur  to  uninformed  persons  on  these 
questions,  which  ]icrsons  happening  to  agree  together,  it  does  not  occur 
to  them  what  may  be  thought  by  others.  I do  not  know  if  I have  made 
myself  understood  for  w'ant  of  a scrap  of  Latin  this  time. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W F.STMOIU.AND. 


Lonl  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Cirencester,  16th  Oct.,  1823. 

You  will  have  heard  before  this  that  the  insurrection  in  Demerara  is 
suppressed  ; but  this  ought  not  I think  to  induce  us  to  relax  our  exertions 
in  seuding  out  reinforcements  to  the  West  Indies.  Not  less  than  two 
regiments  should  be  sent,  and  much  of  the  good  effect  will  lie  lost  if  they 
are  not  promptly  sent.  The  Duke  of  York  has  told  you  of  the  means  by 
which  one  regiment  may  be  sent  from  Ireland  without  diminishing  the 
force  there.  The  measure  of  augmenting  the  three  battalions  of  veterans 
there  Icing  objected  to  by  the  Duke,  it  cannot  at  present  at  least  lie  pressed. 
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and  the  only  means  I can  think  of  is  to  send  the  12th  from  Sheerness  to 
Gibraltar,  and  a regiment  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  The  reasons 
which  exist  against  sending  the  12th  to  the  West  Indies  do  not  apply  to 
Gibraltar.  Some  temporary  expedient  must  be  adopted  to  supply  the  duty 
of  the  12th  at  Sheemess,  until  a decision  is  taken  by  the  Cabinet  with 
regard  to  the  permanent  military  establishment  of  the  country.  It  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  summon  a Cabinet  now,  and  very  objectionable  to 
make  the  reinforcement  to  the  West  Indies  wait  for  a decision  of  the 
Cabinet  three  weeks  or  a month  hence,  when  I propose  to  have  a Cabinet 
on  the  subject.  I have,  therefore,  strongly  pressed  that  some  means  should 
be  found  to  send  out  the  12th  regiment  immediately,  and  I trust  you  will 
see  the  necessity  of  making  a temporary  arrangement  so  as  not  to  postiwuc 
the  intended  reinforcement.  Let  me  know  whether  the  second  week  in 
November  will  suit  you  to  attend  the  Cabinet. 

Yours  ever  very  sincerely, 

Bathubst. 


r 32“  1 7h  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  DEAR  Loud,  London,  17th  Oct,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th,  with  the  copy  of  that 
to  Mr.  Canning  of  the  same  date. 

I entertain  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  King  of  Spain's 
Proclamation,  to  which  you  refer ; which  appears  to  me  to  in- 
volve us  in  great  difficulties. 

As  well  as  1 recollect  our  convention  was  not  ratified  by  the 
Spanish  government,  till  subsequently  to  the  period  at  which  the 
King  declared  to  Sir  William  A'Court  at  Seville,  that  he  was  in 
a state  of  duresse;  and  that  at  which  Sir  William  had  with- 
drawn himself,  in  consequence  of  the  King’s  temporary  depo- 
sition by  the  Cortes.  Was  the  government  at  Cadiz,  blockaded 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  having  no  communication  with 
any  part  of  the  world,  bona  fide  a government  de  facto,  upon 
whose  ratification  we  could  rely  ; and  found  upon  it  any  measure 
of  force  or  hostility,  in  consequence  of  the  King’s  refusal  to 
carry  the  convention  into  execution  in  conformity  with  the  Pro- 
clamation ? But  the  solution  of  this  question  does  not  relieve 
us  from  our  difficulty.  We  last  year  forced  the  Spanish 
government  to  make  this  treaty  during  the  negotiations  at 
Verona,  and  at  the  eve  of  the  discussions  with  Prance.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  we  brought  forward  our  claims 
at  the  moment  we  did,  in  order  that  we  might  have  the  advan- 
tage in  negotiation,  which  the  discussions  with  France  would  give 
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us,  and  still  less  to  assist  France.  I should  say  then  that 
whether  the  King  of  Spain  is  formally  bound  by  the  ratification 
or  is  not,  w'e  cannot  do  otherwise  than  in  some  shape  or  other 
require  him  in  the  one  case  to  carry  the  convention  into  execu- 
tion, in  the  other  either  to  ratify  the  convention,  or  to  agree  to 
some  other  instrument  equally  advantageous  to  us. 

I recommend  that  we  should  proceed  in  this  negotiation  in 
the  most  measured  terms,  and  with  the  utmost  moderation. 
From  the  Proclamation  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  another 
which  I read  in  the  4 Courier  ’ of  last  night,  which  I consider 
equally  authentic  with  the  first,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
King  of  Spain  has  taken  his  line ; and  that  he  thinks  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  revolutionary  party,  and  nothing  to  do 
but  to  punish  with  more  or  less  severity,  according  to  the  degree 
of  interference  of  his  French  allies. 

It  may  be  relied  upon  that  the  only  interesting  object  to  the 
King  of  Spain  will  be  the  re-establishment  of  his  internal  govern- 
ment, and  if  he  thinks  himself  strong  enough  not  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  conducting  himself  with  mildness  towards  the 
revolutionary  party,  he  can  have  no  interest  in  courting  us  as 
far  as  regards  his  internal  objects.  Neither  has  he  any  in 
courting  us  a3  far  as  regards  his  colonies.  Our  line  in  respect 
to  them  is,  I fear,  already  too  decided  to  afford  him  ground  for 
hope  of  any  arrangement  through  our  means. 

We  must  look  for  strict  justice  only  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  that  not  from  his  own  inclination  to  grant  it,  but  from  the 
desire  of  his  allies,  and  particularly  of  France,  to  avoid  hostilities 
with  this  country. 

I therefore  anxiously  recommend  that  we  should  proceed 
with  the  utmost  moderation,  and  should  show  the  justice  of  our 
cause  in  every  stage  of  this  transaction,  if  we  mean,  as  we  must 
mean,  that  the  country  should  not  be  involved  in  war. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Duke  of  York  to  Field  Martha l the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Lord  Duke,  Cheveley,  19th  Oct.,  1823. 

I take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Grace’s 
letter  enclosing  copy  of  Lord  Bathurst’s  answer  to  you,  by  which  I am  happy 
to  find  that  his  Lordship  appears  to  be  aware  of  the  present  insufficiency  of 
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the  Infantry  force  of  this  country  and  intends  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  subject  under  the  serious  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
government. 

In  regard  to  the  urgent  demand  for  another  battalion  for  the  West 
Indies,  in  order  as  far  as  1 can  to  meet  Lord  Bathurst's  wishes  with  the 
least  possible  inconvenience  I have  formed  a plan  which  I have  directed 
Sir  Herl)ert  Taylor  to  communicate  to  your  Grace  and  the  Admiralty,  and 
expect,  if  you  are  able  to  give  me  the  temporary  assistance  that  I request, 
can  be  carried  immediately  into  effect. 

I remain  ever,  my  dear  Lord  Duke,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Frederick. 


The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Ddke  of  Wellington,  Snltram,  21«t  Oct,  1823. 

Are  we  bound  by  our  neutrality  to  suffer  France  to  pick  tip  spoils  of 
Spain,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ? and  would  not  cession  by  Spain  in 
cold  blood  (not  in  consequence  of  warlike  capture)  como  within  the  spirit 
of  our  prohibition?  Would  you  suffer  France  to  acquire  Cuba  by  cession? 
if  not — why  Canaries — or  Ceuta — or  Minorca  ? 

I desire  Planta  to  send  you  a copy  of  a letter  which  I have  addressed  to 
the  Prince  de  Polignac  in  consequenco  of  the  enclosed  memorandum  from 
Planta.  I send  you  at  the  same  time  the  memorandum  of  my  conference 
with  Polignac. 

You  see  how  he  would  shuffle  out  of  it,  if  he  could.  I fear  very 
much,  that  nothing  is  to  be-  gained  by  verbal  communications  with 
Frenchmen.  And  I ntn  quite  sure,  we  gain  nothing  by  leaving  our 
meaning  unexplained. 

Ever  sincerely  yours,  ' 

George  Canning. 


To  the  Right  Don.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  Apethorpe,  24th  Oct,  1823. 

I have  just  now  received  your  letter  from  Saltoun  of  the 
21st,  and  I return  immediately  the  box  with  the  papers  which  it 
contains. 

1 have  read  over  all  the  papers  with  attention,  and  I confess 
that  I don’t  see  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  intend  to 
take  any  cession  from  Sjiain.  The  intention  to  send  expeditions 
to  Ceuta,  Minorca,  the  Canaries,  &c,  is  denied.  But  even  if  it 
should  exist  and  be  carried  into  execution  on  account  of  Spain, 
surely  our  reasoning  in  respect  to  assistance  to  Spain  to  recover 
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the  dominion  of  the  colonies  cannot  be  applied  to  the  grant  of 
assistance  to  recover  the  dominion  of  those  possessions  for  the 
King  which  Spain  has  never  lost.  Our  case  would  be  so  good, 
if  the  French  were  to  endeavour  to  obtain  cessions  from  Spain, 
that  I make  sure  they  will  avoid  it  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  I would  earnestly  recommend,  then,  that  we  should 
avoid  to  notice  such  reports  until  we  shall  have  some  ground 
to  stand  upon ; which  we  have  not  at  present. 

If  the  state  of  possession  of  France  should  be  altered  in  Any 
part  of  the  world  in  consequence  of  the  French  operations  in 
Spain,  the  question  would  then  be  fairly  before  us,  and  there  is 
no  reasonable  man  who  would  not  support  us  in  the  measures 
which  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  country  might  render  neces- 
sary. But  there  is  neither  dignity  nor  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  angry  discussions  upon  reports  of  designs  which  are  so 
vague  as  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  attention. 

So  far  from  thinking  your  verbal  communication  with  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  to  be  useless,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  paper  that  I have  yet  seen  upon  the  question 
to  which  it  relates.  The  former  conduct  and  future  intentions 
of  both  governments  are  fairly  brought  out  and  explained ; and 
the  French  government  have  been  explicitly  told  in  what  light 
we  shall  consider  their  interference  with  the  Spanish  colonies ; 
and  they  have  given  a clear  answer  to  this  communication. 

Your  letter  to  the  Prince  de  Polignac  brings  to  an  issue  in 
the  most  moderate  terms  the  question  to  which  his  conversation 
with  Planta  had  given  rise.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  did  not 
depend  upon  Monsieur  de  Polignac  to  make  the  memorandum 
of  this  conversation  an  official  document  He  had  admitted  its 
accuracy,  and  you  might  have  communicated  a copy  to  the 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  with  directions  to  lay  it  before  the  French 
government.  If  any  doubt  remained  whether  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  spoke  by  authority,  the  French  goveniment  might  have 
been  called  upon  to  state  whether  what  the  French  ambassador 
said  in  that  conference  was  authorised  by  them.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Polignac  will  force  you  to  recur  to  these  measures. 
Your  letter  must  set  him  right. 

In  respect  to  your  proposed  draft  to  Sir  W.  A‘Court,  I have 
already  written  my  opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  conven- 
tion with  Spain  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  17th  instant,  in  answer 
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to  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  15th,  and  I think  it 
probable  that  he  has  sent  you  ray  letter. 

Lest  he  should  not,  however,  1 mention  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  must,  in  some  shape  or  other,  obtain  from  King 
Ferdinand  either  the  execution  of  this  convention  or  the  signa- 
ture of  another  to  the  same  effect  Upon  this  convention 
it  is  a question,  at  what  period  was  it  ratified  by  Spain  ? If  sub- 
sequently to  the  period  at  which  King  Ferdinand  was  deposed 
at  Seville,  and  to  that  in  which  he  declared  to  Sir  W.  A‘Court 
that  he  was  in  a state  of  duresse  (in  consequence  of  which  Sir 
William  withdrew  himself  from  his  Court),  can  King  Ferdinand 
be  bound  by  the  ratification  ? 

But  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  the  15th,  reasons 
upon  the  convention  as  the  act  by  the  government  de  facto. 
The  real  question  is,  whether  the  government  shut  up  in  Cadiz, 
having  no  communication  either  with  Spain  or  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a government 
dc  facto,  whose  acts  are  to  bind  the  King  ? 

But  the  answers  will  only  alter  the  form  of  our  proceedings, 
and  I put  them  only  with  a view  that  they  may  be  considered, 
and  that  our  proceedings  should  be  well  grounded,  and  be 
of  the  most  moderate  description.  We  must  have  this  con- 
vention executed,  or  some  other  signed  by  the  King,  or  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  measures  whicli  we  had  in  contem- 
plation and  for  which  we  had  made  preparations  last  year. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  King  Ferdinand  has  taken  his  line  in 
Spain,  and  he  will  punish  the  revolutionary  party  with  as  much 
severity  as  his  French  allies  will  support  him  in  adopting.  He 
will  then  have  no  motive  for  courting  us  with  a view  to  the 
settlement  of  his  internal  government,  and  he  can  have  no  hope 
of  our  aid  in  the  settlement  of  the  questions  with  his  colonies. 
If  I have  not  mistaken  the  character  of  King  Ferdinand,  of  his 
councils,  and  of  his  country,  I should  say  that  he  would  oppose 
every  object  of  this  country  by  every  means  in  his  ]>ower ; and 
that  however  hopeless  sucli  course  might  be,  he  would  be  pre- 
vented ouly  by  the  influence  of  his  French  allies  from  resorting 
to  the  extremity  of  war  rather  than  execute  this  convention. 

In  entering  upon  this  question,  therefore,  I confess  I feel 
very  nnxious  that  we  should  know  exactly  the  ground  upon 
which  we  stand,  and  that  we  should  place  ourselves  on  that 
which  we  can  w ith  certainty  maintain.  But  the  justice  of  our 
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case  in  every  part  of  this  transaction  should  be  clearly  brought 
forward;  and  that  although  our  object  should  be  distinctly 
stated,  our  tone  should  be  very  moderate.  We  must  by 
all  means  keep  out  of  this  disgraceful  contest,  or  we  shall  not 
satisfy  the  King  or  the  public  of  this  country. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


Le  General  Alava  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Ml  quEBtDO  Sknob  Ddque,  Gibraltar,  It  27">*  Oct.,  1823. 

El  18  escrivi  h Lord  FitzRoy  pour  lui  anndneer  moil  arrivde  dans  cette 
place.  J'avais  demandd  au  Due  d’AngouIdmc  quinze  jours  |«uir  rdtnblir  ma 
santd  par  1’entremise  du  Due  de  Guiclie,  et  on  me  rdpondit  le  G”*  qu'on 
dounait  l’ordre  au  Comte  de  Bourmont  pour  employer  toutc  l'autoritd  que 
lui  dtait  eonlid  it  protdger  ma  personne  tout  le  temps  dont  j’aurais  besoin 
pour  rdtablir  ma  saute'.  On  me  conseillait  de  partir  pour  l’Angletcrre  apr&s 
que  jc  serais  l-n  dtat  de  partir,  ce  qui  dtait  mon  intention.  Le  (>““  le  Comte 
de  Bourmont  me  rdpdta  ces  memes  expressions,  ajoutant  que  S.A.R.  les  lui 
avait  rdpdtes,  et  m’invita  It  continuer  mon  traitement  mddicalc  pour  me 
mettre  en  dtat  de  partir.  Mais  le  6™0,  au  soir,  tout  ebangea  d’ospect.  Bour- 
mont refut,  ou  au  moins  ildonna  sa  ]>arole  de  l’avoir  ref  u,  une  lettre  de  Mon- 
sieur Luiz,  Ministre  du  Roi,  l’invitant  a preter  main  forte  au  Colonel 
Espagnol  Delpan  pour  arrdter  les  personnes  des  Gdudraux  Quiroga,  Lopez, 
Baioz,  Valdez,  Ciscar,  et  Vigodct;  les  trois  premiers  chefs  de  Pinsurrection 
do  l’lle,  de  l’annde  20,  et  les  trois  demiers  les  Rdgents  nommds  a Seville 
pour  verifier  le  voyage  du  Roi  It  Cadiz.  Cotnme  j’avais  dtd  de  la  commis- 
sion qui  les  avait  nommds,  jo  ne  crus  pas  ddeent,  ni  honorable,  de  roster  It 
Cadiz  n.eme  {tour  quinze  jours  qirnnd  iis  dtaient  proscrits,  et  nc  devant  la 
conservation  de  sa  vie  qu’au  Gdndral  franfais,  qui  les  facilita  les  moyens 
de  8’en  dvader ; en  consdquence,  je  ddclami  it  M.  de  Bourmont  que  j’etais 
ddcidd  it  partir  avec  eux,  quelque  fut  le  risque  pour  ma  sante'  do  {tartir  dans 
l’dtat  actuel  de  ma  santd.  M.  de  Bourmont  me  rdpondit  que  n’dtant  pas 
dans  la  listc  des  proscrits  (il  s’en  trouvaient  quinze)  je  n’avais  pas  besoin 
de  partir,  mais  que  j’dtais  le  soul  juge  qui  devait  diriger  ma  conduite.  Quel 
fut  mon  6tonnement,  le  7“  au  matin,  quand  je  suis  alle  lui  demander  mon 
passeport,  entendre  dire  de  ce  meme  M.  Bourmont  qui  me  disait  la  vcille 
que  rien  ne  {iressait  mon  ddpart,  “ General,  il  me  tarde  de  vous  voir  jmrti  f ” 
Je  reconnus  alors  qu’il  devait  se  paster  quelque  chose  que  je  ne  comprenais  pas 
alors,  mais  que  certaincment  n’dtait  {taa  tres  rassurante.  Ainsi  jc  partis  la 
soirde  du  7”,  avec  Madame  Valdes,  pour  rejoindre  son  mari,  qui,  avec  scs 
deux  camamdes,  se  trouvait  It  bord  de  la  frdgate  franfaise  La  Nereide, 
dans  laquclle  nous  arrivflmes  a Algegiras,  oh,  ayant  transtorde'  h une 
mdebante  barque,  nous  arriv&mes  it  cette  baie  It  minuit,  escortds  par  le 
ranot  de  la  fregate  pour  dviter  tout  accident  de  la  part  des  donaniers  es- 
|>ngnol8,  qui  n’auraient  {tas  dtd  mdeontents  de  la  {trise,  s’tLs  avaicut  rdussi  it 
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nous  prendre.  La  quaruntainc que  j’ai  dtd  obligd  & fibre  dans  cette  maudito 
barque,  Phumiditd  que  nous  dtious  obliges  a supporter,  dtant  luges  au  fond 
de  cale,  et  ce  que  la  morale  avait  souffert  tout  le  tenqs  du  sibge  de  Cadiz, 
surtout  le  dernier  mois,  craiguaut  achaque  instant  un  regicide,  pour  lequel 
le  Roi  donnait  a ebaque  moment  de  grands  et  plausibles  motifs,  toutes  ces 
choses  unies  ont  tellement  ddrangd  et  affaibli  ma  santd  que  les  docteurs 
anglais  ont  jugd  impossible  que  je  fusseen  dtat  de  jartir  ]>our  Londres  avant 
deux  mois.  Aussitot  que  je  serais  on  e'tat  d’entreprendre  mon  voyage,  jo 
partirai  sans  penire  un  instant.  Je  ue  veux  pas  mourir  sans  vous  voir  une 
fois  eucore,  et  sans  Vous  sener  La  maiu ; et  je  vois  que  si  je  retarde  le  mo- 
ment, je  n’aurai  peut-fitre  co  plaisir,  qui  dans  toute  occasion  seraitun  grand, 
mais  surtout  dans  ma  situation  prdsente.  Si  jo  puis  obtenir  l’approbation 
de  ma  conduito,  dont  je  suis  sure  quand  vous  m’atirez  entendu,  jo  mourrai 
content,  et  je  m’en  moque  de  toute  la  Sainte  Alliance,  y compris  mon  ptv 
tecleur  Alexandre,  votre  ami. 

Mes  deux  amis,  ArgUclIe^  et  Quadra,  sont  partis  bier  pour  Londres.  Ils 
so  pro|x>sent  vivre  dans  la  plus  grande  obscurittS,  et  sans  aucun  rapport  avec 
qui  que  ce  soit.  Je  suppose  qu’on  croit  dans  le  Cabinet  que  nous  avions 
de  la  correspondance  avec  POpposition.  IMtrompez-vous ; ello  n’a  jamais 
existd.  Sir  William  A ‘Court,  qui  devait  me  croire  avec  prefdrcncc  b d’autres 
intriguants, ne  l’a  pas  fait  sur  cet  article ; et  le  fait  est  que  toute  cette  corre- 
spondance, dont  il  faisait  tant  de  bruit,  s’est  rdduitc  b une  Jettre  de  Lord 
Holland  a Argiielles,  par  l’cntremise  de  Mr.  A'Court,  en  lui  envoyant  son 
discours  au  Parlement  dans  les  affaires  d’Espagne,  it  laquelle  M.  Argiielles 
rdpondit ; une  autre  du  mdme  Lord  en  parlant  des  notes  passdes  par  les 
Trois  Puissances,  et  dans  laquelle  il  se  plaignait  do  notro  silence,  et  de 
ce  que  nous  n’dcrivions  jamais  [tour  tenir  l’Opposition  au  courant  de  co 
qui  se  passait  en  Espagnc,  taiidis  que  les  Frnnfais  taebaient  de  donner 
toutes  les  nouvellcs  aux  membres  de  l’autre  parti.  M.  Argiielles  ne  rd- 
pondit pas  b cette  lettre,  qui  fut  re$ue  k Seville ; et  voilb  toute  la  corre- 
sjwndancc  dont  on  a taut  parld.  Jo  ddfic  a qui  que  ce  soit  b prouver  lo 
contraire,  et  je  suis  prSt  b faire  ce  ddfie  dans  les  journaux.  De  toutes  les 
manidres  je  vous  prie  de  faire  qu’on  les  laissent  tranquilles.  Ils  ne  sont  pas 
des  intriguans  ni  des  tapageurs  qui  puissent  donner  lo  moindre  motif  b des 
plaintes,  et  ce  scrait  horrible  do  les  faire  sortir  par  l’Alien  Bill  du  seul  pays 
au  continent  oil  ils  peuvent  trouver  un  asile. 

Je  suis  tellement  trnitd  par  le  43™  Rdgiment  que  je  n’ai  rien  b ddsirer.  Co 
sont  des  actes  de  conduito  qu’on  no  conuait  pas  qu’en  Angleterre.  Si  jamais 
V.E.  a l’oecasion  de  faire  connaitre  par  FitzRoy  ma  reconnaissance  a co 
Colonel,  et  combien  cette  conduito  vous  a dtd  agrdable,  je  regardorais  cola 
comme  une  faveur  tres  grande.  God  bless  you,  my  Lord  1 Mes  respects  b 
la  Duchesse,  et  tout  a vous, 

M.  de  Alava. 


The  Fight  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sal  tram,  26th  Oct.,  1823. 

Of  the  two  [tarts  into  which  you  divide  the  question  of  the  convention, 
the  first,  1 am  liappy  to  say,  admits  of  what  must  be  in  your  view,  a 
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completely  satisfactory  answer.  The  ratification  took  place  only  in  May. 
Tho  removal  to  Cadiz  was  not  till  the  12th  of  June.  The  King 
therefore  was  in  your  view,  a free  agent  at  the  time  of  the  ratification.  In 
his  own  view,  probably,  he  was  as  much  under  duresse  then,  as  after  hia 
removal ; and  not  then  only  but  ever  since  the  revolution  of  March  1820. 
I,  however,  understand  you  to  feel  no  difficulty  about  any  period  antecedent 
to  the  forced  deiorture  from  Seville. 

I own  (but  it  is  an  unimportant  difference,  the  facts  being  as  they  turn 
out)  that  I do  not  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  tho  effect  of  that  coercion. 
Remember  the  King  of  France’s  flight  to  Varennes,  and  bis  bringing  back  in 
triumph  to  Paris.  Yet  we  did  not  recall  our  ambassador.  I incline  to  think 
that  there  is  no  safe  course  in  dealing  with  foreign  states,  but  to  deal  with 
them  each  as  a whole  and  to  take  as  government  that  which  they,  each, 
present  to  us  as  such,  without  inquiring  how  it  comes  to  be  so,  unless, 
indeed,  we  wish  for  our  own  purposes  to  interfere.  Then  it  is  certainly 
competent  for  us  to  inquire.  But  no  State,  I think,  has  a right  to  say  to  us 
“you  shall  take  cognizance  of  our  internal  dissensions.”  And  if  any  State 
professes  to  have  no  head  through  which  to  deal  with  foreign  powers,  so  as 
to  pledge  tho  national  faith,  that  State  is  pro  tanto  a barbarous  State,  and  out 
of  the  pale  of  political  society.  Charles  II.  repealed  Cromwell’s  laws,  but 
he  never  dreamt  of  abrogating  his  treaties. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  hit  upon  a new  vagary  now,  and  thinks  it 
expedient  that  Sir  William  A'Court  should  be  accredited  to  II.  M.  afresh. 
The  letters  of  credence  which  he  has  having  been  in  force  under  the 
constitutional  government.  This  is  still  a foolisher  pretension  than  the 
former.  All  letters  of  credence  are  addressed  to  the  sovereign,  nor  in  the  most 
limited  monarchies  any  more  than  in  the  most  absolute  is  there  any  trace  of 
the  acknowledgment  of  any  other  power  than  the  monarch.  It  is  quite 
ahsurd,  therefore,  to  pretend  that  A ‘Court’s  letters  of  credence  can  have  been 
vitiated  by  anything  that  has  happened  in  the  interior  of  Spain.  We  might 
if  we  pleased,  have  said,  “ This  is  not  the  sovereign  to  whom  A'Court  was 
accredited.  It  would  have  been  very  unwise  to  say  so,  and  we  did  not.  But 
as  we  did  not,  Ferdinand  has  no  earthly  pretence  to  say  it  for  us.  And  it 
is  a little  too  much  to  insist  upon  it  that  the  revolutions  of  Spain  (such  as 
they  are)  shall  affect  the  credentials  of  the  King  of  England. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  has  not  answered  my  letter,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done.  He  evidently  wishes  to  shirk  the  giving  authenticity  to  tho  memo- 
randum. Planta  will  send  you  a copy  of  his  last  letter  and  of  my  reply. 
I think,  however,  that  in  spite  of  his  reluctance  to  record  what  he  has  said, 
and  what  he  has  heard  from  me,  his  government  cannot  get  out  of  it. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


[Enclosures.] 

I. 

Le  Prince  de  Polignac  to  the  flight  Hon.  George  Canning. 
Monsieur,  Londrra,  ce  23““  Oct.,  1823. 

Je  mo  bite  de  rfpondre  a la  lettre  que  vous  m'avez  fait  l'honneur  do  meorire 
cu  date  du  19  do  ce  moia.  Je  commencerui  d'abord  pur  vous  romercier  do  la 
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manicre  f rancho  avec  laquello  vous  m’exprimcz  votre  desir  relativement  au 
memorandum  que  vous  m'avez  envoyc ; je  repondrai  avec  le  mflmo  abandon, 
bien  convaincu  quc  cctte  maniere  d'ngir  nous  menera  toujours  plus  prompte- 
ment  au  but  quc  vous  et  moi  nous  desirons  atteimlro. 

H faut  conside’rer  deux  clioscs  dans  lcs  conversations  quo  j'ai  cu  lhonneur 
d'avoir  avec  votro  Excellence  lea  9“*  et  12“*  do  co  mois  : — 

Prcinieremcnt,  la  communication  vcrbalo  que  j'ai  faitc  k votre  Excellence  dcs 
intentions  quc  comptuit  apporter  lc  gouvornement  Franca  is  dans  l'cxamcn  do 
la  question  dcs  Colonics  EspagnolCs ; secondcmcnt,  lc  mode  que  votre  Excel- 
lence a cru  devoir  adopter  pour  rccueillir  cctte  communication. 

Quant  a co  qui  ooncerne  lo  premier  poiut,  rien  ne  se  trouve  change ; les 
clioscs  restent  sur  lo  memo  pied  gur  lcqucl  dies  etaient  lorsque  lcs  deux  con- 
ferences que  nous  dimes  ensemble  furent  terminees.  Ln  communication  que 
j’ai  eu  rhunneur  do  fuire  ii  votre  Excellence  exprimait  bien  loute  la  pensee  de 
men  gouvemement ; les  principcs  qui  lo  dirigent  portent  l’emprcinto  du  dcsin- 
tercssemeut  et  de  la  loyuuth,  et  je  suis  trQp  fler  d'avoir  etc'  en  cetto  occasion 
l'iutcrprfcte  de  scs  sentimens  pour  pretondre  retractor  uno  seulo  do  mes  paroles. 

Le  second  point  eat  done  lc  seul  qui  puissc  presenter  quelque  difficulty.  En 
effot,  on  conceit  la  possibility  do  prendre  uu  memorandum  d une  communica- 
tion faite  vcrbulement,  mais,  dans  cc  cas,  un  tel  memoraiulum  iainsi  quo  jo  l'ai 
mande  a votre  Excellence  dans  ina  lettre  du  IS"”  de  cc  mois)  nc  peut  ctre  con- 
sidtire  que  comme  uu  secours  oflert  a la  memoirc,  quc  comme  un  moyen  plus 
certain  de  fixer  lcs  idees.  Un  semblable  memorandum  n’est,  en  quclquu  sorte, 
qu'une  note  particuliero,  et  ne  pout  avoir  un  caractere  ofiiciel,  cor  autrement 
elle  ebangerait  la  nature  do  la  communication,  et  de  eerbale  qu  elle  etait,  en 
ferait,  pour  oinsi  dire,  uno  communication  par  ( crit , mode  de  proedder  quo 
votre  Excellence  peraissait  ne  vouloir  pas  adopter,  comme  lo  trouvant  revctu 
d'un  caractere  trop  solennel,  et  qui,  dans  tous  les  cas,  ne  peut  {-tre  employe' 
qu’autant  qu’une  dcs  deux  parties,  aussi  bien  quc  1’uutre,  est  autorieie  k en 
fairc  usage. 

Quant  it  l'offro  aimable  que  votre  Excellence  me  fait  d’examiner  do  nouveau 
avec  elle  le  memorandum  qu'ello  m'a  envoye',  en  cas  quo  j’y  remarquasse 
quclqucs  inexactitudes,  soit  dans  les  expressions,  soit  dans  l’exposition  des  faits, 
je  m’empresscrais  indubitablement  de  l'uccueillir,  si  co  memorandum  devait 
effoctivcment  avoir  ce  caractere  ofiiciel  que  votre  Excellence  desire  lui  donner. 
J'ai  dejk  note  on  marge  do  la  copio  qui  m’a  ete  adressee  quclqucs  ebangemens 
a y apporter,  qui  n'alterent  en  rien  le  fond  do  la  pensee,  mais  qui  l’cxpriment 
plus  fidelement ; or,  l exoctitude  la  plus  scrupuleuse  des  expressions  devient 
une  chose  necessaire  dans  un  ecrit  qui  doit  porter  un  caractere  ofiiciel. 

Voilk,  Monsieur,  les  explications  que  je  crois  devoir  vous  soumettre  en  re- 
ponse  k 1a  lettre  que  vous  m’avez  fait  1'honneur  de  m'yeriro ; vous  voyez 
qu'ellee  n’apportont  aucun  changcment  k la  substance  dcs  deux  conversations 
quc  nous  avons  cues  ensemble.  L'objet  quo  se  proposait  sans  douto  votro  Ex- 
celleoce  etait  de  connaitrc  quels  c'taient  lcs  vcritubles  sentimens  du  gouvemo- 
ment  Frangais  relativcment  k la  question  dcs  Colonies  Espagnoles ; je  me  suis 
empresse  do  lo  remplir,  et  j'ai  vu  avoc  satisfaction  l’imprcssion  favorable 
qu'avuit  laismi  dans  lesprit  de  votre  Excellence,  la  communication  franc  he  que 
j'avuis  ete  charge  de  lui  faire. 

J’ai  1’honneur  d'etre,  &c., 

Le  PlUXCK  I)E  Pol.lONAC. 
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II. 

The  Right  lion.  George  Cunning  to  the  Prince  de  Polignac. 

Sal  tram,  26th  Oct.,  1823. 

I have  to  thank  your  Excellency  for  your  prompt  acknowledgment  of  my 
letter  of  the  19th.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  so  fnr  as  you  and  I ore  con- 
cerned, we  entirely  understand  each  other.  But  what  I am  anxious  to  learn  is, 
how  far  what  has  passed  between  us  answers  the  purpose  which  I had  in  view 
in  our  conferences ; that  of  enabling  each  of  us  to  convey  our  own  individual 
impressions  to  our  respective  governments.  Without  that  ability,  wo  have 
conferred,  I will  not  say  in  vain  (because  it  will  always  be  tho  greatest 
satisfaction  to  mo  to  know  that  your  Excellency  does  that  justice  to  my 
frankness  which  I willingly  render  to  yours),  but  certainly  with  less  advantage 
than  I proposed  to  derive  from  our  communication. 

I do  not  entirely  agree  with  your  Excellency  that  an  acknowledged  memo- 
randum of  a conference  becomes  altogether  a different  thing  from  a conference 
itself.  I havo  always  apprehended  a note  verbei le  (which  according  to  your 
Excellency’s  theory  would  be  a onntmdiction  in  terms)  to  be  precisely  that 
species  of  document  which  I was  aiming  at : — an  attested  record  of  what  passed 
in  a conversation.  And  I have  always  conceived  tho  occasion  for  that  mode  of 
communication  to  bo  precisely  such  a one  as  had  now  occurred,  where  it 
might  be  desirable  to  discuss  with  more  froodom  than  could  be  done  wholly  in 
writing ; and  yet  to  ascertain  results  with  more  precision  than  could  be  done 
by  unrecorded  verbal  discussion. 

What  a note  r erbale  is  to  one  port  of  such  a communication  the  memorandum 
appears,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  to  both. 

But  what  I am  most  solicitous  to  learn,  because  it  is  matter  of  practical 
importance,  is  wlrat  vonr  Excellency’s  letter  does  not  enable  me  to  conjecture, 
whether  your  Excellency  has  communicated  a copy  of  the  memorandum  to 
your  government. 

If  you  hove  done  so,  my  object  is  fully  answered ; for  that  object  was  not  so 
much,  as  your  Excellency  suggests,  to  leam  wliat  might  be  the  views  and 
intentions  of  your  government  (which  I nevertheless  acknowledge  myself  to 
have  burnt  from  your  Excellency  with  the  highest  satisfaction)  as  to  ensure  a 
frank  and  full  explanation  to  your  government  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
British  cabinet. 

If  there  be  any  points  among  those  which  your  Excellency  has  noted  in  the 
margin  of  your  copy  of  the  memorandum  in  which  you  wish  corrections  to  be 
introduced,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  changing  anything  in  the  meaning  (which 
you  say  is  throughout  substantially  correct),  for  that  of  giving  precision  to  the 
expression  of  it,  your  Excellency  has  only  to  indicate  them  to  me,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  the  corrections  being  made. 

y I have  the  honour  to  be,  &e., 

George  Caxnino. 


To  the  Right  Hon . George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  stmtfleidsaye,  3ist  Oct.,  1823. 

Planta  sent  me  last  night  your  letter  of  the  28th'  and  the 
letters  which  have  passed  between  the  Prince  de  Polignac  and 
yourself. 

VOI,.  II.  M 
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I think  that  the  ratification  of  the  convention  by  Spain  pre- 
vious to  the  period  at  which  our  Minister  withdrew  himself  in 
consequence  of  the  transactions  at  Seville  makes  a material  im- 
provement of  our  case.  After  that  period  Spain  was  to  us  what 
you  describe  as  out  of  the  pale  of  political  society,  and  you  would 
have  been  told  so  by  all  those  who  would  have  interfered  arid 
will  interfere  in  this  question. 

But  although  this  fact  relieves  us  from  one  difficulty,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  we  are  relieved  from  all  those  attending  this 
question.  We  must  persevere,  and  this  even  at  the  risk  of  war ; 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  King  of  Spain,  the  other  only 
party,  not  only  will  have  no  interest  in  settling  the  question 
but  his  interest  as  well  as  his  inclination  will  lead  him  to  carry 
it  to  extremities.  There  cannot  be  a.  greater  misfortune  for 
this  country  than  to  get  into  a war  with  a country  which  in  fact 
it  cannot  injure.  In  truth,  we  cannot  injure  Spain,  nor,  under 
existing  circumstances,  would  our  friendship  be  of  any  service 
to  her.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  might  do  us  as  much  injury 
as  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  leagued  against  us ; and  we  should 
soon  see  the  Adventurers  and  Revolutionists  of  the  whole  world 
in  the  service  of  the  Rey  Neto  against  us  as  willingly  as  they 
entered  the  service  of  the  Cortes  against  France. 

I am  therefore  very  anxious  that  we  should  proceed  in  this 
question  with  as  much  moderation  as  is  possible,  so  as  to  carry 
with  us  those,  however  few,  who  wish  to  get  the  world  and  our- 
selves out  of  the  worst  scrape  that  we  have  ever  been  in. 

I cannot  understand  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
regard  to  Sir  W.  A ‘Court  We  did  not  give  fresh  credentials 
in  1820,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  now  unless 
Sir  W.  A‘Court’s  withdrawing  from  Seville  amounts  to  a dis- 
continuance of  his  mission. 

I cannot  understand  what  Polignac  is  driving  at,  unless  it  is 
to  gain  time.  If  he  has  not  sent  the  memorandum  to  his 
government,  I would  recommend  to  you  to  send  it  through  your 
Ambassador,  whether  he  does  or  not  make  any  alterations ; 
sending  with  it  his  letter  of  the  23rd  October,  which  does  in 
fact  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  report  of  the  convention  which 
the  memorandum  contains. 

Believe  me,  Ac., 

Wellington. 
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Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAB  Duke,  Cirencester,  31st  Oct.,  1823. 

Canning  has  begged  for  a few  more  days  of  holiday,  and  I have  therefore 
agreed  to  postpone  the  Cabinet  (unless  Lord  Liverpool  should  object)  to 
Tuesday  the  18th  of  November,  as  this  will  set  you  at  liberty  by  the  time 
you  wished,  tfiz.  the  20th. 

The  increase  of  the  establishment  must  have  a reference  to  the  occasion 
which  has  shewn  the  necessity  of  the  increase,  but  I am  quite  sure  we 
shall  break  down,  if  much  more  is  proposed  than  what  can  be  shown  to  be 
necessary. 

I have  reason  to  believe  that  what  the  Duke  of  York  intends  to  propose 
is,  an  increase  of  10,000  men ; viz.  6000  by  an  addition  of  eight  men  per 
company,  raising  them  from  72  to  80,  and  5000  by  raising  seven  new 
regiments,  making  the  whole  100  regiments  instead  of  93. 

Now  there  can  be  no  assignable  reason  given  for  so  large  an  increase, 
except  the  probability  of  war,  which  we  should  not  be  justified  in  asserting. 

If  we  can  get  an  increase  of  5000  wo  shall  do  very  well : by  that  means 
doing  much  more  than  covering  the  amount  of  any  reinforcements,  which 
we  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  send  out  to  the  West  Indies ; ]>articularly 
when  it  is  considered  that  we  are  to  have  an  increase  of  our  naval  establish- 
ment there  also. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  assist  me  with  your  opinion, 
which  of  the  two  modes  of  increase  will  it  be  desirable  to  prefer,  supposing 
the  augmentation  to  be  only  to  the  amount  of  5000 ; that  of  increase  of  the 
strength  of  the  com)ianies,  or  an  addition  to  tho  number  of  regiments?  I 
should  conceive  that  the  latter  would  bo  the  more  effectual,  particularly 
with  a reference  to  any  measure  of  general  augmentation  which  the  course 
of  events  might  render  necessary.  But  the  first  has  its  advantages,  and 
would  probably  go  down  much  easier  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Yours  ever  most  sincorely, 

Bathurst. 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  DEAR  Lord  Bathurst,  Stratficldsoye,  3rd  Nov.,  1823. 

The  time  now  fixed  for  the  Cabinet  will  suit  me  perfectly. 

\Y  hen  I saw  the  Duke  at  Cheveley,  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  5000  men,  in  eight  or  nine  additional  regiments 
of  the  strength  of  those  now  on  the  establishment.  If  the 
regiments  were  not  already  as  small  as  they  ought  to  be,  I 
should  say  that  what  we  want  is  more  regiments  and  not  more 
men.  But,  in  truth,  the  regiments  are  as  weak  as  they  ought 
to  be ; and  if  we  increase  the  number  of  regiments  we  must 
increase  proportionally  the  number  of  men. 

m 2 
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If  you  give  the  Duke  10,000  instead  of  5000  men,  let  him 
have  them  in  seventeen  or  eighteen  regiments.  It  is  bodies  of 
that  size  that  you  want  in  time  of  peace  for  the  purpose  of 
garrison  reinforcements  and  reliefs. 

If  you  give  him  5000  men  in  nine  regiments,  you  may  im- 
mediately disband  the  three  battalions  of  veterans'  in  Ireland, 
which  are  3r00  men  ; and  as  three  regular  regiments,  although 
of  but  little  more  than  half  the  effective  strength,  will  be  as 
efficient  as  the  three  battalions  of  veterans,  you  will  have  six 
regiments  in  reserve  for  other  services  and  for  reliefs.  This  is 
the  doctrine  which  I will  preach  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  at 
Windsor.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  Duke  has  risen 
in  his  demands  in  proportion  as  he  has  found  that  there  was 
little  disposition  in  the  Cabinet  to  oppose  them. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Bercaford. 

My  DEAR  BERESFORD,  London,  3rd  Nov.,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  October.  I have 
really  no  knowledge  of  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Continental  Courts  as  those  to  which  you  refer,  and  I don’t 
believe  our  government  has  any.  I should  think  that  the  state- 
ment is  made  in  order  to  induce  us  to  come  to  something  like  a 
guarantee  of  the  internal  system  of  government  of  Portugal. 

Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I think  of  such  a guarantee.  First, 
as  it  relates  to  ourselves.  Before  we  can  guarantee  anything, 
we  must  know  what  it  is.  We  must  be  sure  that  it  will  stand 
the  test  of  inquiry  and  discussion  in  the  most  acute  assembly  of 
men  in  the  world ; and  it  must  provide  not  only  for  the  rights 
of  the  monarch  but  likewise  for  the  freedom  of  the  person,  and 
for  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  above  all  for  the  security  of 
those  advantages  for  the  subject.  Probably  in  these  days  of 
speculation  and  theory,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  system 
established  should  go  farther,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  last 
object,  than  would  be  deemed  wise  in  Portugal,  in  order  to  be 
approved  of  here. 

Secondly,  as  it  relates  to  Portugal,  Count  Palmella  knows 
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that  when  we  give  a guarantee  it  is  in  earnest,  and  that  we 
saddle  ourselves  at  least  with  a contingent  burthen.  He  may 
rely  upon  it  then  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  see  the  stipula- 
tion performed  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  government. 
Every  act  of  the  Portuguese  government  in  regard  to  its  interior, 
even  the  decisions  in  courts  of  justice,  would  become  liable  to 
question  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  would  be  questioned  or 
not  according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  of  the  members  of 
that  Parliament. 

1 won’t  take  up  your  time  or  my  own  in  developing  these 
ideas  further ; the  very  statement  of  the  principle  of  such  a 
guarantee,  which  is  strictly  true,  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

I will  now  ask,  Is  the  situation  of  a government  under  such  a 
guarantee  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  a desirable  one? 
Is  it  bearable  for  an  independent  high-minded  nation  ? It  cer- 
tainly is  not,  and  I earnestly  recommend  to  Count  Palmella  not 
to  come  to  us  with  such  a proposition.  We  shall  not  adopt  it, 
to  a certainty,  but  I think  the  very  proposal  would  lower  our 
opinion  of  the  Portuguese  government. 

As  for  my  part,  I cannot  understand  the  existence  of  a 
guarantee  of  internal  government  in  any  country  by  a foreign 
Power  and  the  existence  of  independence  in  such  country.  I 
admit  that  in  modern  times  an  internal  guarantee  by  us  would 
be  more  disagreeable  than  one  by  any  other  Power.  But  look 
at  the  danger  of  it  by  any  Power ! Look  at  the  example  of 
Ilussia  and  Poland ! Consider  the  various  occasions  which 
may  and  must  occur  in  which  the  guaranteeing  Power  would 
be  justified  in  interfering,  even  to  the  extent  of  invasion,  in 
order  to  redress  some  grievance  or  pretended  grievance  of  the 
people  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  repress  some  tumult  or  insurrec- 
tion on  the  other.  In  short,  this  internal  guarantee  is  a novelty 
in  politics,  to  which  I for  one  can  never  consent  that  this 
country  should  be  a party. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  case  which  is  very  im- 
portant. If  we  guarantee  the  internal  government  of  Portugal, 
can  we  object  to  the  guarantee  by  France  or  by  any  other 
Power  of  the  internal  government  of  Spain  ? Yet  it  is  as  clear 
as  the  sun  at  noonday  that  if  the  internal  government  of  Spain 
is  guaranteed  by  France,  Sj>ain  becomes,  by  that  act  alone, 
French.  Would  that  arrangement  suit  Count  Palmella  ? Cer- 
tainly not,  any  more  than  it  would  ourselves.  I recommend  to 
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him  to  draw  as  near  to  this  country  as  he  can,  to  keep  us 
well  acquainted  with  all  that  he  does,  and  to  interest  us  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  welfare  of  Portugal ; but  to  take  good 
care  to  keep  us  clear  of  his  internal  concerns,  with  which  we 
cannot  interfere  but  to  his  loss  and  damage. 

With  respect  to  yourself,  I don’t  sec  what  you  have  to  do 
with  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  English  guarantee.  If 
I were  M.  de  Palmella,  I would  take  you  because  it  would  save 
Portugal  from  the  necessity  of  either  applying  for  the  guarantee 
of  England  or  of  the  Continent.  What  does  he  want?  An 
army  upon  which  he  can  rely.  If  he  has  that,  he  has  nothing 
to  apprehend  internally.  You  will  give  it  to  him,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  you  ought  to  take  the  command,  if  the  efficient  com- 
mand is  offered  to  you,  whether  the  relation  with  England 
remains  as  it  is  or  becomes  more  intimate. 

If  Portugal  takes  the  guarantee  of  any  other  nation,  then 
your  situation  would  be  altered.  You  would  not  then  be 
serving  an  independent  country  in  alliance  with  your  own,  nor 
a country  dependent  upon  your  own,  but  a country  dependent 
upon  some  other  foreign  country,  possibly  in  a state  of  rivality 
or  even  of  enmity  with  your  own.  This  you  cannot  do.  In 
respect  to  the  mediation,  if  I were  M.  de  Palmella,  I would  ask 
for  the  mediation  of  England  aloiTfe  with  the  Brazils  without 
condition  referable  to  England.  He  annexed  a condition  to 
his  last  demand  to  which  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  accede. 
I won’t  say  here  whether  our  decision  on  that  occasion  was 
right  or  wrong,  but  of  this  I am  very  sure,  that  the  annexation 
of  that  condition  to  the  proposition  has  caused  a delay,  perhaps 
a fatal  one,  of  some  months. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  lion.  decry:  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  IIBAB  DukK  OF  WkIAINOTON,  Saltnim,  3rd  Nov.,  1823. 

I have  received  this  morning  your  letter  of  Friday. 

The  difficulties  which  we  have  been  discussing  are  happily  removed. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  made  up  his  mind  to  receive  A'Court  without 
new  credentials.  And  he  has  determined  to  acknow  ledge  our  Convention. 
So  much  for  Spain. 

At  the  same  time  l’oliguac  has  thought  better  of  his  refusal  to  give  to 
(he  memorandum  an  official  character.  He  has  suggested  certain  additions 
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to  bis  own  part  of  the  dialogue,  all  of  which  I have  adopted  ; and  with 
them  fie  has  declared  himself  ready  to  adopt,  sign,  communicate  to  his 
court, — in  short  to  make  the  paper  whatever  I wish  it. 

1 have  even  done  more  for  him  than  he  asked ; for,  finding  that  he  was 
disquieted  at  the  proposition  that  “any  interference  of  Foreign  Powers 
would  he  a motive  for  our  recognition  of  the  Colonies,”  although  as  it  was 
what  I did  say,  he  could  not  suggest  to  me  any  alteration  in  the  record,  I 
have  voluntarily  subjoined  to  the  word  “ interference  ” the  qualification 
“ by  force  or  by  meuace,”  so  as  not  to  make  tho  mere  assembling  of  a 
Congress  (though  we  may  not  take  part  in  it)  a case  calling  for  our  recog- 
nition, which  was  what  Polignac  professed  to  apprehend. 

I returned  the  memorandum  with  these  alterations  yesterday. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  most  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 

P.S. — I took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me,  by  the  ceremony 
of  presenting  to  me  the  freedom  of  Plymouth  (in  which  I have  the  honour 
to  be  associated  with  you),  to  tranquillize  the  apprehensions  of  war  which 
the  fitting-out  of  the  troop  ships  had  excited. 

G.  C. 

I learn  to-day  that  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Ynijo  is  to  be  Ferdinand's 
minister  in  London.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

G.C. 

If  you  write,  pray  direct  to  the  Foreign  Office.  I shall  leave  this  place 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  but  slia.ll  not  reach  town  till  Saturday  tho  15th. 

G.  C. 


Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr  dear  Duke,  Cirencester,  5th  Nov.,  1823. 

I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter.  I do  not  know  from  whom 
the  Duke  of  York  can  have  taken  his  impression  that  there  existed  little 
indisposition  in  the  Cabinet  to  a larger  increase  than  5000  men.  Lord 
Liverpool  has  written  to  me  a strong  remonstrance  against  any  considerable 
increase.  Mr.  Canning,  when  he  was  here,  said  little  ou  the  subject,  but  I 
should  collect  he  would  be  to  the  full  as  adverse.  You  are  the  only  other 
Cabinet  Minister  with  whom  1 have  communicated,  and  the  only  one  with 
whom  I have  entered  into  any  particulars  as  vet.  1 nm  quite  sure  that 
5000  men  is  the  utmost  of  the  increase  that  will  go  down,  and  I should  be 
afraid  that  even  that  will  not  go  dowu,  if  the  pro[x)sition  comes  in  the 
shape  of  raising  nine  additional  regiments.  This  would  be  more  than  5000 
increase,  if  the  veterans  were  not  to  be  disbanded,  and  less  than  5000  if 
they  were.  There  are,  however,  strong  arguments  for  contenting  ourselves 
with  less  than  the  increase  of  the  5000,  coupled  with  the  disbanding  the 
veterans,  not  only  for  the  reason  you  assign  that  three  regiments  of  the 
line  would  be  more  efficient  tliau  three  battalions  of  veterans,  although 
the  latter  are  nearly  double  the  number,  but  also  because  we  should  leave 
entire  the  veteran  force  to  be  drawn  upon  as  a fund  in  case  of  any  sudden 
emergency.  The  only  objection  to  the  disbanding  the  veterans  is  that  the 
proposed  increase  of  regulars  will  lie  apt  to  startle  more  than  the  leaving 
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the  veteran  force  as  it  is,  ami  making  a proportionally  less  increase  of 
regulars.  Perhaps  my  best  way  will  be  to  get  an  estimate  of  tire  two 
plans,  viz.,  the  raising  six  regiments,  and  not  disbanding  the  three 
battalions  of  veterans,  or  raising  nine  regiments,  and  disbanding  the 
veterans. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  end  the  latter  must  he  the  cheaper  course,  but  the 
first  charge  may  startle  the  Treasury.  Tell  me  if  you  think  that  this  will 
be  a good  way  of  stating  it  for  consideration.  In  the  mean  time  1 shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you  to  cancel  the  impression  which  the  Duke  of  York 
seems  to  have,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  business. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Batuubst. 


77ie  Duke  of  York  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  Lord  Duke,  Stable  Yard,  7th  Nor.,  1823. 

I enclose  for  your  information  the  copy  of  a paper  which  I have  sent  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  and  I trust  that  you  will  concur  with  me  in  the  general 
reasoning  upon  the  insufficiency  of  our  present  military  means,  and  on 
the  necessity  of  an  augmentation.  In  proposing  that  the  addition  should 
consist  of  nine  battalions  upon  the  present  establishment  1 have  adopted 
your  suggestion,  conveyed  to  me  in  our  general  conversations  upon  the 
subject  and  since  through  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  and  to  this  main  feature  of 
the  measure  I have  added  some  minor  points,  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
which  will  of  course  dejiend  upon  the  view  which  the  government  may  be 
disposed  to  take  of  the  question. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord  Duke,  yours  most  sincerely’, 

Frederick. 


[Enclosure.] 

Horse  Guards,  8th  Nov.,  1823. 

The  communications  recently  made  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  Lord 
Bathurst,  having  shown  that  his  Lordship,  impressed  with  the  insufficiency 
of  the  military  means  of  the  empire,  and  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
augmenting  them,  intends  to  bring  this  subject  under  the  early  consideration 
of  his  Majesty's  government,  the  Commander-in-Chief  deems  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  convey  to  Lord  Buthurst,  without  delay,  what  has  occurred  to  him 
ns  best  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

Much  as  he  laments  the  circumstances  which  have  at  length  produced 
a conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  military  peace  establishment,  he  owes 
it  to  himself  to  observe,  that  helms  not  ceased  to  represent  against  the  successive 
reductions  of  that  establishment,  and  to  urge  the  difficulties  which  they  have 
caused,  and  tho  embarrassment  which  they  would  inevitably  entail. 

Those  difficulties  and  embarrassments  have  prevailed  to  a considerable  extent 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  service ; they  have  been  sensibly  felt  when  the  stale 
of  Ireland  has  occasionally  called  for  reinforcements  to  that  country,  and  even 
when  partial  disturbances  in  England  have  required  tho  movement  of  small 
detachments,  and  these  demands  have  been  met  by  expedients  generally  incon- 
venient, unworthy  of  this  great  empire,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  discipline  of 
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the  troops,  aud  destructive  of  the  system  by  which  it  had  been  intended  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  its  distant  possessions,  and  for  the  occasional  relief 
of  corps  stationed  therein,  whoso  service  has  consequently  been,  in  some 
instances,  converted  into  little  short  of  perpetual  banishment. 

Another  evil,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious,  arising  from  resorting  to  tempo- 
rary expedients  in  the  absence  of  arrangements  of  a more  decided  and  perma- 
nent character,  has  been  its  progressive  influence  upon  the  state  and  the  general 
application  of  our  military  force,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  preserve 
any  balance  between  the  means  allotted  to  foreign  stations  and  those  which 
had  been  calculated  upon  for  service  at  Home,  or  as  a reserve  whence  tho 
reliefs  could  bo  supplied.  The  insufficiency  of  the  general  amount  was  soon 
felt  in  Ireland,  and  in  tho  foreign  stations,  and  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
by  calling  for  reinforcements  from  that  portion  of  it  which,  in  the  original 
calculation,  had  been  considered  applicable  to  domestic  purposes  and  to 
ordinary  reliefs,  and  which,  conformably  to  the  general  system,  had  been 
estimated  on  tho  lowest  possible  scale.  Hcnco  this  reserve,  if  it  could 
be  so  called,  was  diverted  to  purposes  distinct  from  the  first  object,  and  was 
soon  absorbed;  the  meaus  of  replacing  it  had  not  been  provided,  and,  as 
everything  was  brought  into  action,  the  expenditure  was  necessarily  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  possible  supply. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  has  been  no  want  of  exertion  or  of  en- 
deavour to  suit  the  existing  means  to  the  exigency  of  the  Slate,  and  to  apply 
them  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  public  service  from  being  interrupted 
and  impeded  by  the  expedients  to  which  the  military  departments  were  obliged 
to  resort ; and,  so  long  as  no  extraordinary  exigency  occurred,  these  exertions 
have  proved  not  unavailing ; but  recent  events  have  shown  that  the  Corn- 
mander-in-Chief  was  not  mistaken  in  his  apprehension  that  the  difficulty  would 
become  so  obvious  as  to  be  felt  even  by  the  government,  whenever  its  demands 
should  extend  beyond  tho  ordinary  services,  and  should  be  made  under 
contingencies  requiring  additional  supplies  to  foreign  stations,  of  which  the 
possibility  had  been  wholly  excluded  from  its  previous  calculations. 

It  is  not  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  intention  further  to  enter  at  large  into 
the  question,  nor  to  repeat  upon  tlfts  occasion  wliat  he  has  so  often  urged, 
experience  having  unfortunately  shown  that  his  representations  were  not 
undeserving  of  attention,  and  he  will  therefore  confine  himself  to  two  points 
as  more  immediately  connected  with  the  circumstances  which  have  produced 
this  result ; namely,  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  that  of  our  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies. 

He  begs  to  remind  his  Majesty’s  government  that,  adverting  to  the  always 
uncertain  and  more  or  less  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  he  proposed  iu  1816  that 
the  force  stationed  in  that  kingdom  should  not  be  less  than  25,000  men,  and 
that,  with  a view  to  any  reinforcement  which  might  bo  required  to  tlrnt 
quarter,  and  to  our  distant  possessions,  there  should  be  a strong  reserve  in 
Englund,  independently  of  a Hunting  force  applicable  to  reliefs. 

It  was,  however,  considered  unnecessary  so  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  Ireland,  and  when  the  increased  disturbances  in  that  country  called  for 
reinforcements,  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  without  interrupting 
other  services,  and  without  draining  England  of  every  resource  which  might 
be  required  for  other  quarters,  and  without  bringing  into  action  corps  very 
imperfect  in  their  discipline,  uud  therefore  ill  suited  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them,  tliat  these  reinforcements  were  supplied  ; nay,  it  became  necessary 
to  resort  again  to  tho  embodying  of  veteran  battalions,  almost  immediately 
after  others  had  been  disbanded  as  unnecessary,  in  order  to  carry  the  force  in 
Ireland  to  20,000  men  of  all  arms. 

That  this  amount  is  not  considered  sufficient  at  this  period  needs  no  other 
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proof  than  the  positive  injunction  conveyed  recently  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  when  a reinforcement  for  the  West  Indies  was  so  urgently  called  for, 
that  the  numerical  force  in  Ireland  should,  upon  no  account  be  reduced,  what- 
ever might  be  the  embarrassment  elsewhere ; and  if  such  bo  the  view  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  at  this  moment,  it  appears  almost  useless  to  ask  whether 
it  will  admit  of  any  diminution  of  the  force  in  January  next,  and  whether  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  not  call  for  additions : yet  it  must  be  evident,  from  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  recently  experienced  in  providing  two  additional 
regiments  for  service  in  the  West  Indies,  that  no  further  reinforcement  can  be 
sent  from  hence  to  Ireland,  however  urgent  may  be  the  demand. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  equally  stated  in  1816  that  the  amount  of  force 
appropriated  to  the  security  and  protection  of  the  West  India  colonies,  in- 
cluding Jamaica,  should  be  15,000  men,  and  upon  no  consideration  less  than 
11,000;  and  although  this  representation  was  supported  by  the  concurrent 
opinions  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  other  General  Officers,  whose 
local  experience  had  suggested  them,  ut  a period  when  those  colonies  were 
of  much  less  extent  than  at  present,  the  force  so  stationed  was  suffered  to  bo 
successively  diminished  to  6000  men,  distributed  in  the  several  colonies  in 
detuchments  bandy  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  duties,  affording  no  reserve,  and 
offoring  no  resource  in  tlie  event  of  sudden  emergency. 

The  effects  of  such  a diminution  havo  been  so  recently  manifested,  they  have 
been  rendered  so  glaring  by  the  alarm  excited,  not  in  that  quarter  only,  but  at 
home  also,  and  by  the  urgent  demand  for  reinforcements,  with  so  much  diffi- 
cult)' produced,  tliat  the  Commander-in-Chief  needs  no  other  proof  of  its 
impolicy.  He  cannot,  however,  help  observing  that  this  alarm  was  produced 
by  the  partial  insurrection  of  negroes  in  one  colony,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
j>oint  out  what  might  have  been  the  consequences,  if  the  contagion  had 
extended,  at  a period  when  the  local  means  were  so  insufficient,  and  when  the 
general  military  establishment  of  the  empire  offered  nothing  in  reserve,  as  if 
tho  possibility  of  such  events  lmd  been  placed  entirely  out  of  sight.  It 
appears,  nevertheless,  reasonable  to  consider  that  the  call  for  reiuforcementa 
might  not  have  been  confined  to  the  West  Indies;  and  tliat,  with  our  widely 
extended  foreign  possessions,  many  of  them  with  a restless  population,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  countries  convulsed  by  revolution  and  intestine  broils,  all 
circumstances  combining  towards  rendering  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
doubtful,  other  quarters  might  have  required,  or  may  yet  require,  au  addition 
to  the  force  allotted  to  their  protection,  and  which  has  been,  in  all,  subjected 
more  or  less  to  the  same  system  of  diminution. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  some  augmentation  is  necessary  which  shall 
establish  a reserve  applicable  to  contingencies  such  as  have  lately  ariseu,  and 
it  remains  to  be  considered  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means  this  measure 
shall  lx*  most  readily  effected,  and  best  suited  to  our  existing  establishment. 

In  the  pr«>i>osnl  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  means  to  oiler  for  tho  con- 
sideration of  bis  Majesty’s  government,  he  will  not  suggest  resorting,  as  upon 
recent  occasions  since  the  jieace,  when  circumstances  havo  called  for  an 
increase  of  our  military  means,  to  the  cmliodying  of  pensioners,  as  he  can  view 
this  merely  os  a resource  for  temporary  and  local  purposes,  and  not  us  ap- 
plicable to  general  contingencies,  such  as  those  which  have  produced  the 
present  question.  It  has  indeed  been  argued  that  the  formation  of  veteran 
battalions  1ms  the  efi«*ct  of  setting  free,  for  foreign  service,  some  regiments 
of  the  line,  and  this  may  be  admitted  in  some  degree,  but  it  applies  to  the 
momentary  object  only,  and  the  general  nature  of  our  service  in  time  of 
peace  requires  that  nil  that  constitutes  our  force  should  be  disposable  for  any 
and  every  service,  and  that  we  should  in  no  case  be  restricted  in  its  application. 
Limited  as  are  our  menus,  and  various  and  sudden  as  may  lx-  the  demands 
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upon  them,  they  ought  to  be  independent,  and  to  admit  of  arrangements  free 
from  local  or  restrictive  considerations,  and  they  ought  to  be  of  the  most 
efficient  and  active  description.  In  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
producing  the  necessity  of  large  augmentations,  and  of  arrangements  purely 
defensive,  the  pensioners  would  afford  a valuable  resource  from  the  facility  and 
expedition  with  which  large  numbers  of  them  might  be  assembled  and 
embodied,  before  other  additional  levies  could  be  rendered  effective,  and  the 
Commander-m-Chief  conceives  that  it  would  bo  wise  to  reserve  this  resource  for 
such  periods  when  the  expedition  with  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  it 
shall  form  a main  consideration.  But,  where  the  augmentation  may  be  made 
ut  leisure,  he  is  persuaded  that  the  government  will  find  its  advantage  in  the 
employment  of  that  description  of  force  only  which  shall  prove  most  efficient 
and  generally  disposable,  by  which  also  it  will  effect  its  present  object  without 
depriving  itself  of  a facility  which  may  become  valuable  at  a future  period 
of  more  general  pressure  requiring  more  rapid  results. 

Adverting  to  the  various  contingencies  which  do  and  may  occur,  the  Com- 
mauder-in-Chief  conceives  that  our  disposable  force  will  require  an  aug- 
mentation of  not  less  than  10,000  men,  but  as  there  may  lx;  objection  to  raising 
at  once  the  whole  number,  he  would  propose  that  the  first  levy  should  be  that 
of  5000  men,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  is  to  provide  a reserve  for  any 
exigency,  and  not  an  addition  of  numbers  to  be  distributed  generally  in  small 
proportions  to  each  station,  he  would  further  propose  that  the  augmentation 
should  be  one  of  battalions,  at  the  present  establishment  of  eight  companies  and 
57G  rank  and  file  each.  Nine  battalions  of  this  strength  would  give  a total  of 
5181  rauk  and  file,  and  would  raise  the  number  of  regiments  to  10*2,  including 
the  1st  and  2nd  West  India  regiments. 

The  additional  officers  would  be  : — 

9 Colonels,  9 Lieutenant-Colonels,  18  Majors,  72  Captains,  90  Lieutenants, 
54  Ensigns,  9 Adjutants,  9 Quarter-Masters:  270  Officers.  216  Sergeants 
108  Drummers  and  Fifers,  45  Sergeants  additional  : 039.  Total  augmentation 
5823. 

He  would  propose  that  the  battalions  should  be  raised  progressively  in  order 
to  obviutc  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  bounty,  and  that  the  officers  selected, 
in  part  from  other  regiments  by  promotion,  and  in  part  from  the  half-pay, 
should  bo  employed  in  recruiting,  the  (Lite  of  their  appointments  to  depend 
upon  the  result  of  their  exertions  in  that  service. 

Sensible  as  be  is  of  the  extreme  importance  and  utility  of  the  Staff  corps,  and 
adverting  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  detached  and  otherwise  employed,  the 
Commauder-in-Chief  would  wish,  upon  this  occasion,  that  it  should  receive  an 
augmentation  of  12  men  per  company,  which  would  plaeo  it  on  the  same 
establishment  as  the  other  regiments  of  the  line,  and  add  96  rank  and  file  to  its 
strength. 

As  a further  arrangement  connected  with  the  general  measure  in  contem- 
plation, but  more  immediately  with  the  security  of  the  West  Indies,  he  would 
propose  that  the  1st  and  2nd  West  India  regiments  should  be  augmented  from 
576  to  800  rank  and  file  each,  or  of  448  on  the  whole,  to  make  up  for  the 
reduction  of  the  five  companies  of  the  3rd  West  India  regiment  about  350. 

F urthcr  an  increase  to  the  Colonial  African  corps  to  the  extent  of  800  rank 
and  file,  and  that  the  2nd  West  India  regiment  should  then  be  transferred 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  West  Indies. 

Actual  state  : — 1st  West  India  regiment  576,  3rd  West  India  regiment 
five  companies  350 : total  926.  To  be  disbanded  when  the  barracks  at 
Trinidad  are  finished. 

Proposed: — 1st  West  India  regiment  800,  2nd  West  Indiu  regiment  seven 
companies  560  : total  1360,  increase  434.  Officers,  4 Captains,  4 Lieutenants. 
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4 Ensigns,  12  Sergeants.  And  it  might  be  advisable  to  add  a recruiting 
company  to  each  of  the  West  India  regiments  for  the  depot  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ; namely,  2 Captains,  2 Lieutenants,  16  Sergeants,  4 Drummers. 

Nino  new  battalions : Oflicers,  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  and  men,  5823 ; 
Staff  cori»s,  96 ; 1st  and  2nd  West  Iudia  regiments,  482  : total  6401. 

If  a further  augmentation  should  be  determined  uj>on,  and  the  government 
should  object  to  the  addition  of  more  regiments,  the  Commander-in- Chief 
apprehends  that  the  most  advisable  mode  will  be  then  to  add  a certain  number 
of  men  to  each  company,  and  this  might  admit  of  the  reduct  ion  of  the  three 
existing  veteran  battalions,  a measure  which  he  would  suggest  as  desirable 
upon  the  general  principles  advanced  in  this  paper,  although  he  apprehends 
that  it  could  not  be  entertained  if  the  augmentation  of  the  more  useful  and 
disposable  force  should  bo  confined  to  5000  rank  and  file,  as  the  numerical 
addition  would  in  such  case  not  exceed  2000,  exclusively  of  the  augmentation 
to  the  two  West  India  regiments,  which  appears  very  desirable,  and  cannot  be 
liable  to  local  objections,  os  the  proportion  of  white  troops  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  two  battalions. 

Frederick. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  HEAR  DlTKE,  Walmer  Castle,  11th  Nov.,  1823. 

I have  received  the  King’s  authority  to  direct  that  Mr.  Huskissou’s 
name  may  bo  added  to  the  list  of  his  confidential  servants. 

I have  accordingly  written  to  Lord  Bathurst  to  desiro  that  he  may  be 
summoned  to  attend  the  Cabinet  fixed  for  the  18th  instant  on  West  Indian 
affairs. 

1 have  requested  Lord  Bathurst  would  inform  me  what  is  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  military  augmentation  he  intends  to  propose. 

1 should  ho]c  that  an  addition  of  two  or  three  thousand  infantry  to  our 
present  force  will  be  considered  as  sufficient,  for  we  shall  be  involved  in  all 
our  former  difficulties,  if  instead  of  looking  to  such  an  increase  of  force  as 
the  present  state  of  the  West  Indies  obviously  requires,  we  shall  be 
supposed  to  tuako  this  a pretence  for  the  general  augmentation  of  the 
army. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 


To  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  London,  12th  Nov.,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letter,  and  I hope  that  we  shall  now  be 
able  to  get  on  without  any  further  changes.  I have  considered 
the  question  of  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  as  the  Duke  of 
York  has  spoken  to  hie  about  it  more  than  once  since  my  return 
from  the  Continent. 
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In  my  opinion,  we  have  upon  every  successive  reduction 
brought  our  establishments  too  low,  and  upon  each  reduction 
we  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  some  temporary  expedient  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  our  force.  It  may  have  been  very 
right  to  resort  to  such  an  expedient  in  1821  ; but  now  that  it  is 
- obvious  that  the  want  of  troops  is  likely  to  be  permanent  as 
well  in  Ireland  as  in  the  West  Indies ; that  we  have  not  even 
one  post  tlrroughout  the  empire  sufficiently  garrisoned  for 
defence  against  a coup  de  main,  nor  many  sufficiently  even  for 
the  purpose  of  police  ; that  we  have  not  men  to  perform  the 
necessary  duties  in  England  nor  a battalion  nor  even  a company 
disposable  to  relieve  or  reinforce  any  post ; we  ought,  as  a 
government,  to  revise  our  military  establishments  and  to  propose 
to  Parliament  that  which  appears  to  us  absolutely  necessary. 

I have  sent  Lord  Bathurst  a paper  on  the  subject  containing 
my  opinion,  of  which  what  I have  above  written  is  the  abstract. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  London,  12th  Nov.,  i«23. 

I send  you  a paper  containing  my  opinion  on  the  state  of 
onr  military  establishments,  and  on  the  means  of  augmenting 
them.  I don’t  propose  to  communicate  this  paper  to  the  Duke 
of  York. 

I was  very  sorry  that  I could  not  wait  upon  Lady  Bathurst 
from  Warwick. 


Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


[Enclosure.] 

INSUFFICIENCY  OF  OUR  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS,  AND 
MEANS  OF  AUGMENTING  THEM. 

London,  12th  Nov.,  1823. 

A review  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  several  reduc- 
tions made  of  the  army  since  the  year  1818  will  show  that  upon 
each  of  these  occasions  the  army  was  diminished  to  a greater 
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degree  than  was  consistent  with  the  public  interests  and 
security. 

Before  the  year  1819  had  drawn  to  a close  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  ten  thousand  infantry  by  calling  in  all  the  veterans  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  These  were  kept  in  the  service  during 
the  year  1820;  but  in  1821  they  were  gradually  discharged 
and  a farther  reduction  of  men  of  the  regular  regiments  was 
made.  But  before  the  year  1821  had  drawn  to  a close  the 
Irish  government  were  so  pressed  for  want  of  troops,  notwith- 
standing that  every  man  that  could  l>c  spared  from  other 
services  had  been  sent  to  Ireland,  that  they  took  upon  them- 
selves to  call  out  again  the  veterans  in  Ireland  and  to  form 
them  into  battalions.  If  I recollect  right,  they  wished  that 
powers  should  be  taken  from  Parliament  in  the  last  session  still 
further  to  augment  the  army  in  Ireland  during  the  recess,  if 
such  measure  should  be  necessary. 

Fortunately  the  service  in  Ireland  has  not  yet  required  an 
additional  force  since  the  last  session.  But  two  occasions 
have  occurred  since  July  last  in  which  the  employment  of  a 
military  force  has  been  in  the  contemplation  of,  and  on  the 
last  occasion  ordered  by,  government,  and  not  a man  could  be 
found  without  taking  them  from  other  services,  for  which  pro- 
vision must  be  made  by  shifts,  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
service  and  disgraceful.  Besides,  the  system  of  reliefs  recog- 
nised and  even  urged  in  Parliament,  and  which  is  so  necessary 
on  every  account,  impeded  by  the  first  reductions  of  the  army, 
is  now  at  a total  stand.  There  are  not  troops  enough  in  Eng- 
land, from  whence  alone  the  reliefs  am  proceed,  to  perform  the 
necessary  duties.  Even  the  half  battalion  employed  upon  the 
King’s  duty  at  Windsor  was  to  have  been  moved  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  call  for  troops  for  the  West  Indies;  and  there  is 
not  now  one  disposable  battalion  or  even  company,  either  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  which  can  be  moved  either  to  relieve 
another  or  to  reinforce  the  troops  in  any  part  of  the  empire. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  state  in  which  the  government  can 
think  that  the  country  ought  to  be  left.  The  establishment 
must  be  revised ; and  augmented  so  as  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  service.  To  call  in  the  veterans  is  not  the  mode  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  augment  the  army.  First,  it  is  unjust 
to  the  individuals  called  upon.  Secondly,  it  deprives  the  country 
of  that  resource  to  provide  for  a sudden  emergency,  when  to 
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make  use  of  it  would  not  be  unjust.  Thirdly,  it  forms  a force 
less  disposable  and  efficient  than  an  augmentation  by  regular 
battalions ; less  disposable  because  these  battalions  cannot  be 
sent  on  distant  foreign  service ; less  efficient,  because  these 
men  being  no  longer  soldiers  by  trade,  nor  for  a longer  term 
than  the  urgency  may  require,  neither  take  such  pains  to  per- 
form their  duty,  nor  do  the  officers  take  such  pains  with  their 
discipline  as  they  do  with  others.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  Irish  government  complain  of  them,  and  they  cannot  be 
employed  on  the  same  services  with  the  regular  battalions. 
Fourthly,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  less  disposable  and 
efficient  they  are,  even  when  of  the  same  number,  nearly  as 
expensive  as  regular  regiments,  as  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  take  the  officers  for  these  battalions  from  the  half-pay,  and 
not,  as  was  at  first  intended,  to  employ  in  them  the  veteran 
and  retired  officers  receiving  their  full  pay  in  compensation  of 
their  wounds  and  services.  Their  officers,  therefore,  cost  as 
much  as  the  officers  of  the  regular  regiments;  and  if,  as  I 
believe,  four  regular  regiments,  iimounting  to  little  more  than 
2000  men,  would  perform  the  duty  of  the  3000  veterans  now 
existing  in  Ireland,  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  former 
will  be  upon  the  whole  as  cheap  as  the  latter. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  considerations  which  ought  to 
guide  the  government  upon  this  subject. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  establishment,  as  left  in  the  session  of 
1821,  is  too  low  for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  service. 
IV  e cannot  now  look  at  the  state  of  Ireland  as  only  temporary. 
We  must  provide  permanently  for  the  security  of  that  country  ; 
and  we  must  combine  with  that  security  the  measures  which 
are  now  become  necessary,  afid  will  be  so  permanently,  for  the 
security  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  King’s  subjects  in  the 
West  Indies  ; and  those  for  the  regular  reliefs  of  the  troops  on 
foreign  stations,  and  those  to  give  the  government  the  power  to 
reinforce  any  station  at  which  such  reinforcement  might  be 
necessary,  and  those  to  perform  the  regular  duties  in  England. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  regular  battalions  are  now  too 
weak  to  be  really  efficient  on  foreign  service  with  an  enemy,  and 
the  least  expensive  augmentation  would  be  one  of  men  to  each 
battalion.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  such  an  augmentation 
would  not  answer  our  purpose  at  present.  I’ll  suppose  that  we 
could  add  even  100  men  to  each  of  the  90  regular  battalions 
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now  existing  in  the  service,  making  an  augmentation  of  9000 
men.  I doubt  that  such  an  augmentation  would  enable  the 
government  to  withdraw  even  one  battalion  from  Ireland.  I 
ain  certain  that  it  would  not  from  any  other  station,  and  that 
after  that  augmentation  should  be  completed  the  distress  of  the 
government  for  want  of  troops  would  be  as  imminent  as  it  must 
be  admitted  it  is  at  the  present  moment. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  British  empire  is  now  extended  in 
separate  parts  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe ; and  troops  are 
required  in  each  separate  part  either  to  perform  the  legitimate 
service  of  troops,  that  of  defence  against  the  attacks  of  a foreign 
enemy,  or  to  preserve  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  against  domestic  insurrection  and  disturbance,  which 
is  more  properly  the  business  of  the  civil  government  and  of 
the  police. 

The  performance  of  these  services  and  the  arming  and 
arrangements  of  the  army,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops, 
without  which  they  could  perform  no  service,  require  that 
they  should  be  regularly  organised  and  formed  into  battalions ; 
and  what  is  wanted  is  more  of  these  organised  bodies,  to 
enable  the  government  to  detach  to  more  stations  and  to 
provide  for  more  reliefs.  What  I would  recommend,  then, 
is  that  additional  regular  battalions  should  be  raised  of  the 
same  strength  with  those  now  in  the  service,  and  that  a large 
proportion  of  their  officers  shoidd  be  taken  from  the  half-pay. 

It  is  obvious  that  three  of  these  battalions  are  wanted,  and 
permanently,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  three  recently  sent 
to  and  required  permanently  in  the  West  Indies,  and  four  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  veteran  battalions  in  Ireland. 

But  this  review  of  the  consequences  of  the  several  reductions 
and  the  existing  state  of  our  military  establishments  shews  that 
the  government  cannot  go  on  as  it  has  done.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  must  have  some  force  at  his  disposal  upon  which  he  can 
reckon  either  to  relieve  a battalion  abroad  which  has  been  long 
at  any  station  or  is  worn  out  by  sickness  or  service,  or  to  provide 
for  any  sudden  call  for  reinforcements.  Is  such  call  so  impro- 
bable in  the  existing  state  of  the  world  as  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  other  motives  for 
an  augmentation  of  the  army,  considering  that  no  part  of  this 
vast  and  detached  empire  is  garrisoned  with  a view  even  to  a 
mere  defence  against  a coup  de  main , and  very  few  stations 
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effectually  even  for  the  purposes  of  police  and  of  preserving  the 
lives  and  properties  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  ? 

I earnestly,  then,  entreat  the  government  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  revising  their  measures  regarding  the  military  establish- 
ment, with  a view  to  provide  a sufficient  force  for  the  permanent 
demands  of  the  country ; to  meet  and  provide  for  those  demands 
fairly ; and  not  to  depend  upou  temporary  resources  for  that 
which  can  be  provided  for  in  an  efficient  manner  only  by  mea- 
sures of  a permanent  nature,  the  expense  of  which  will  exceed 
but  little,  if  at  all,  those  temporary  measures  of  which  it  has 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  this  paper  to  expose  the  inconvenience 
and  inefficiency. 

Wellington. 


To  Istrd'Btmfnrd.  [ 334,  ] 

My  DEAR  BeRESFORD,  London.  12th  Nov.,  1823. 

I have  this  day  received  yours  of  the  28th.  I have  nothing 
to  add  to  that  which  I wrote  to  you  on  the  3rd  regarding  the 
guarantee.  I am  quite  certain  that  the  government  of  this  country 
cannot  guarantee  the  internal  institutions  of  any  foreign  State. 

I answer  this  at  once,  without  seeing  any  of  my  colleagues. 

What  I state  is  my  private  opinion. 

Your  letter  of  the  28th  is  a register  of  miserable  intrigues,  of 
which  the  only  importance  is  that  they  manifest  the  intentions 
and  object  of  their  author.  Did  the  French  ambassador  make 
his  offer  for  the  guarantee  in  writing?  Did  he  state  that  he 
was  authorised  by  his  Court  to  make  it  ? Did  he  make  it,  or 
has  he  since  made  it,  in  the  regular  official  channel  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? If  all  these  questions  are  answered  in  the 
negative,  as  I believe  they  must,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
offer  of  what  is  called  the  Continental  Guarantee  is  a part  of 
the  intrigue,  and  that  in  fact  there  is  no  such  thing.  As  for 
my  part,  I don’t  believe  there  is  any  such  thing,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  France,  or  that  any  French  minister  would  venture 
to  offer  in  writing  such  a guarantee  as  Monsieur  de  Neuville  is 
stated  to  have  made  verbally  to  the  King. 

Upon  the  other  points  I have  nothing  to  add  to  my  letter  of 
the  3rd. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 

VOL.  II.  n 
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To  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  Ixindon,  12th  Nov.,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letter  respecting  the  appointment  of  Sir 
\V.  Clinton  to  be  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance  upon  the 
supposed  vacancy  in  that  office  in  consequence  of  the  employ- 
ment elsewhere  of  Lord  Bercsford. 

I have  no  knowledge  of  such  employment  or  of  the  vacancy ; 
and  till  the  vacancy  shall  exist  I cannot  think  of  any  arrange- 
ment to  fill  it,  much  less  make  any  engagement  to  make  one. 

Sir  W.  Clinton  is  perfectly  aware  of  my  respect  for  his 
talents  and  abilities  and  of  my  regard  for  his  person.  But  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance  is  one  of  peculiar 
importance,  and  the  selection  of  the  person  to  fill  it  one  of  great 
delicacy  to  the  individual  who  fills  the  office  which  I have  the 
honour  to  hold. 

Under  these  circumstances  1 am  anxious  to  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  unfettered  by  any  previous  engagement, 
and  I hope  your  Grace  will  excuse  me  if  I decline  to  say  any- 
thing further  upon  the  subject 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  Robert  Williams. 

My  dear  Sir  Robert,  London,  12th  Nov.,  1823. 

Although  I see  that  Dr.  Myers  is  a good  preceptor  of  grown 
persons  as  well  as  of  youth,  I am  very  sorry  that  I cannot 
comply  with  his  desire.  My  patronage  is  supposed  to  carry 
something  with  it.  If  it  does  not  it  is  useless,  and  to  grant  it 
would  be  ridiculous.  If  it  does,  I ought  and  must  take  care 
not  to  grant  it  lightly.  I ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
person  to  whom  I grant  it,  and  ought  to  be  certain  that  he  is 
equal  to  his  competitors  in  his  line,  if  not  the  best ; as  I shall 
certainly  make  myself  more  or  less  responsible  to  all  those  who, 
whether  grown  persons  or  youth,  put  themselves  under  this 
preceptor  in  consequence  of  my  patronising  him.  There  is 
likewise  another  reason  why  I must  decline  to  comply  with  this 
request,  and  that  is,  I some  time  ago  had  a youth  at  Mr.  Le- 
vasseur’s  establishment.  Now,  I don’t  patronise  that  or  any 
other  establishment  of  this  description  ; but  as  I had  no  reason 
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to  be  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Levasseur,  I don’t  think  I ought  to 
patronise  another  to  his  disadvantage  without  having  any  know- 
ledge of  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  it. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  [ 337  j 

My  DEAR  LORD,  London,  12th  Nov.,  1823. 

I take  the  liberty  of  introducing  to  your  Excellency  and 
of  recommending  to  your  protection  Lieutenant-General  Don 
Miguel  de  Alava.  Ilis  services  with  the  British  army  in  the 
Peninsula  are  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  me 
here  to  detail  them.  He  has  since,  to  my  very  great  concern 
— and,  if  I know  him  well,  to  his  own — been  involved  in  the 
political  discussions  and  disasters  of  his  country,  from  whence 
he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  an  asylum  at 
Gibraltar.  I believe  he  now  proposes  to  remain  at  Gibraltar 
for  two  months,  after  which  period  he  will  come  to  England. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  solicit  for  General  Alava  your 
Excellency’s  protection  as  long  as  he  may  remain  at  Gibraltar. 

I have,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  General  Alava.  [ 338.  ] 

Ml  QUERIDO  Alava,  Londrea,  to  12™  Nov.,  1823. 

J’ai  su  par  votre  lettre  a Lord  FitzRoy  que  vous  etiez  arrive 
a Gibraltar,  oil  vous  aviez  rencontrd  des  ancieus  amis  du  43 ; 
et  je  me  rejouis  que  vous  ayiez  enfin  quelque  repos.  Je  voudrais 
bien  que  ce  fftt  encore  entre  1’Agueda  et  le  Coa,  meme  si  la 
consequence  en  etait  que  le  Coa  n’eut  plus  suffisamment  d’eau 
pour  nous  donner  a boire ! 

Quand  vous  voudrez  venir  a Londres  vous  trouverez  chez 
moi  un  logement ; et  si  vous  preferiez  demeurer  a la  carapagne, 
j’ai  une  jolie  maisonnette  toute  meublee,  meme  avec  biblio- 
theque,  qui  est  a votre  service.  Elle  est  a une  demi  lieuc  de 
chez  moi,  et  le  site  tres  joli,  tres  sec,  et  tres  sain.  Le  ciel  memo 
y est  bleu,  et  pas  jaune  comme  ailleurs. 

Si  apres  avoir  passe  en  Angleterre  vous  preferiez  un  asile  en 
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I talk',  je  pouvais  en  faire  laderaande  ou  au  Grand  Due  deTos- 
cane,  ou  au  Roi  de  Sardaigne,  ou  au  gouvernement  de  S.M. 
l’Empereur.  J’aurais  prefere  avoir  pu  faire  cette  demande 
avant  les  evenemens  de  Seville,  dont  la  nature  n’est  pas  trop 
bien  comprise  par  les  personnes  qui  n’ont  pas  eu  l’avantage 
d’avoir  requ  leur  education  de  los  frailes  Dominicanos  1 

Mais  n’importe,  je  tacherai  d’eclairer  leur  esprit  la-dessus ; 
et  j’espere  pouvoir  reussir  a vous  procurer  1'asile  que  vous  de- 
sirez.  Je  vous  envois  une  lettre  par  Lord  Chatham,  et  je  vous 
prie,  &c.  &c. 

Wellington. 


Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Cirencester,  14th  Nor.,  1823. 

Many  thanks  for  your  paper, — 1 think  that  Lord  Liverpool  will  agree  to 
the  raising  six  lmttalions.  The  doubt  which  I suspect  he  will  have,  will 
be  the  raising  three  additional  battalions  in  order  to  disband  the  three 
veteran  battalions. 

I observe  that  in  your  paper  you  imagine  that  four  battalions  of  regulars 
(57C  rank  and  file)  will  not  cost  more  than  three  veteran  battalions  of  1000 
rank  and  file  each.  Now,  according  to  a calculation  which  I have  received  from 
the  Horse  Guards  a battalion  of  regulars  of  576  will  cost  23,500/. ; whereas 
a battalion  of  veterans  of  1000,  after  deducting  pensions,  Ac.,  docs  not  cost 
more  than  20,000/.  I suspect,  however,  that  in  making  this  calculation, 
they  did  not  take  into  consideration  what  may  be  saved  by  placing  half-pay 
officcre  in  the  regiment  to  be  raised,  and  1 have  written  to  that  effect  by 
this  day’s  post. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

Bathurst. 


7b  Lord  hiuderdale. 

My  dear  Lord  Lauderdale,  London,  20th  Nov.,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letter,  and  I assure  you  that  there  is 
nothing  that  can  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  to  adopt  any 
mode  of  testifying  my  regard  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Hopetoun.  If  I were  or  could  be  in  your  neighbour- 
hood I would  with  pleasure  promote  and  attend  the  meeting ; as 
it  is  I must  request  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  put  down  my  name 
as  a subscriber  of  100£.  for  a monument  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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To  the  Hight  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  21at  Nov.,  1823. 

Since  the  Cabinet  yesterday  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some 
inconvenience  may  result  from  the  official  communication  to  the 
Allied  Courts  of  the  Memorandum  of  your  conversation  with 
Prince  de  Polignac. 

It  was  a free  conversation,  of  which  the  object  was  to  com- 
municate to  the  French  government  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  their  interference  by  force  to  support  the  Spanish 
claims  in  the  colonies ; and  everything  was  said  on  both  sides 
which  would  open  the  views  of  each  government  to  the  other. 

As  long  as  the  Memorandum  is  the  record  of  the  conversation 
and  is  confined  only  to  the  two  parties  to  it,  no  other  party, 
although  such  party  may  obtain  a knowledge  of  its  contents, 
can  take  offence ; but  as  soon  as  the  Memorandum  is  com- 
municated officially  all  its  contents  become  official,  and  the 
other  parties  referred  to  must  notice  those  parts  which  relate  to 
themselves. 

Is  it  polite  to  state,  or  is  it  so  true  that  it  can  be  stated 
officially,  that  neither  Austria,  Russia,  nor  Prussia,  have  any 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  colonies? 

Then  there  are  some  points  adverted  to  in  the  conversation 
upon  which  the  Cabinet  have  not  decided,  and  1 don’t  believe 
you  yourself  have  made  up  your  mind.  One  of  these  is  the 
calling  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  a Congress  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe ; yet,  if  you  make  this  paper  official,  you 
must  adhere  to  that  determination,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  may. 

These  circumstances  did  not  occur  to  me  yesterday.  I was 
really  quite  unprepared  for  the  discussion ; and  I lay  them 
before  you  now,  that  you  may  turn  them  over  in  your  mind, 
being  quite  certain  that  the  Allied  Courts  will  not  be  quiet 
when  it  is  officially  communicated  to  them  by  this  government 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  these  questions. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[ 340.  ] 
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[341.]  To  Lord  Hereford. 

My  DEAR  BERESFORD,  Beaudesert,  25th  Nov.,  1823. 

I received  on  Saturday  your  letters  of  the  6th,  8th,  and  9th, 
and  last  night  at  Hatfield  that  of  the  15th.  From  my  former 
letters  you  will  have  seen  that  your  opinion  and  mine  are  not 
far  from  each  other  respecting  the  guarantee  of  the  internal 
Constitution  of  Portugal,  and  respecting  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal made  to  the  King  by  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville. 

I should  not  have  written  to  you  by  this  occasion  if  I had  not 
been  desired  by  the  Cabinet  on  Saturday,  before  I received 
your  letters,  to  mention  to  you  that  they  are  very  anxious,  in 
view  to  the  questions  which  will  be  brought  under  discussion  in 
Parliament  in  respect  to  your  situation  as  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  that  you  should  endeavour  to  bring  your 
affairs  at  Lisbon  to  a conclusion  in  the  course  of  this  month  and 
the  first  half  of  December,  so  as  to  arrive  in  London  by  the 
end  of  that  month,  or  at  all  events  early  in  January.  You  will 
have  seen  that  Parliament  meets  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and, 
considering  what  passed  last  Session  respecting  your  oftice,  we 
shall  have  an  awkward  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  if 
you  should  not  have  returned  some  time  before  the  meeting. 

I reckon  that  you  will  have  brought  your  discussions  on  your 
political  position  to  a close  shortly  after  you  will  have  received 
my  letter  of  the  3rd,  and  that  the  issue  of  those  regarding 
your  affairs  will  be  accelerated  rather  than  impeded  by  your 
announcing  your  early  departure. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  liiyht  Hon.  George  Vanning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington . 

Mv  dear  Duke  ok  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  4th  Dec.  1823. 

I have  received  a letter  from  the  Duke  Decazes,  of  which  I trouble  you 
with  a pretty  long  extract.  It  relates  entirely  to  his  German  affairs,  of 
which  I know  absolutely  nothing  but  what  he  here  tells  me ; and  upon 
which  he  refers  to  you  for  information.  Is  there  anything  to  be  done  for 
him  ? and  can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  it? 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 
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To  Lord  Bcrejford. 

My  DEAR  BeRESFORD,  Woodford,  11th  Dec,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letters  of  the  18th  and  19th.  I enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  the  French  Minister  at  Lisbon  has  held  the 
language  stated,  and  that  the  Austrian  and  Russian  Ministers 
have  done  the  same  to  the  princesses  at  Madrid.  It  is  not 
improbable  also  that  the  latter  at  least,  and  not  impossible  that 
the  former,  may  have  talked  at  the  instigation  and  by  the 
desire  of  their  respective  Courts.  But  I am  very  certain  that 
they  will  never  put  these  sentiments  in  writing,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  have  never  come  to  this  government  in  any 
ostensible  shape.  The  note  of  the  Duque  de  Villa  Hermosa  is, 
however,  official ; and  Count  Palmclla  appears  to  have  taken 
the  notice  of  it  which  he  ought.  We  shall  see  what  will  come 
of  his  answer,  which  is  certainly  of  a nature  to  bring  the  case 
out.  This  might  come  to  be  a case  for  us. 

I see  that  we  are  all  agreed  respecting  the  principle  on  which 
you  ought  to  stay  in  Portugal,  or  to  come  away.  But  I intreat 
you  to  bring  the  matter  to  a decision  and  your  private  affairs  to 
a conclusion  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  to  return  as  soon  as  you 
can,  if  you  should  not  remain  altogether  in  Portugal.  I have 
already  informed  you  of  what  the  opinion  and  wish  of  the 
Cabinet  is  upon  this  point.  These  are  founded  upon  the  topics 
upon  which  the  discussion  of  last  year  turned  in  Parliament. 

Believe  me,  Ac., 

Wellington. 


To . 

My  DEAR  , London,  23rd  Dec.,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  19th,  and  I have  nothing 
to  add  to  my  former  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
I have  not  yet  received  Mr.  Canning’s  official  answer;  but  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that  he  cannot  recommend  that  the  King 
should  consent  to  your  accepting  this  honour  consistently  with 
the  existing  regulation. 

In  respect  to  the  other  part  of  your  letter,  although  I confess 
that  it  has  surprised  and  vexed  me,  I am  very  happy  that  you 
have  stated  its  contents,  as  to  have  done  so  must  be  a relief  to 
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your  mind,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  me  to  satisfy  you  as  far 
as  I am  concerned  on  every  part  of  it. 

You  cannot  suppose  me  unjust ; and  conscious  as  you  are  that 
during  the  period  of  your  command  in  France  you  never  gave 
me  reason  to  be  otherwise  than  satisfied  with  you,  you  must 
believe  that  I was  satisfied. 

But  I will  go  further  and  will  ask  you  this  question.  Did  you 
ever  know  me  dissatisfied  with  anybody  that  I did  not  openly 
and  at  once  state  my  dissatisfaction  ? If  I had  been  dissatisfied 
with  anything,  I should  have  stated  the  grounds  of  my  dissatis- 
faction to  you,  as  I had  hundreds  of  times  to  others  ; and  I dare 
say  we  should,  upon  explanation,  have  been  as  good  friends  as 
ever,  as  I have  been  with  others.  But  I declare  that  I can 
recollect  nothing  that  ever  passed  with  which  I had  not  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied. 

But  you  say,  “ If  you  were  satisfied,  why  have  other  junior 
officers  without  my  pretensions  been  preferred  to  me  ? ’’  and  you 
particularly  name  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham. 

In  answer  I can  solemnly  assure  you  that  not  only  I had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  appointment  of  lord  Howard  of  Effingham 
to  the  Great  Cross  of  the  Bath,  but  that  I never  have  had  any 
thing  to  say  to  the  appointment  of  any  officer  of  the  army  to 
that  honour,  or  to  any  other,  excepting  those  officers  whom  I 
recommended  by  desire  for  the  third  class  of  the  Bath  for  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

All  that  I have  ever  done  has  been  to  bring  forward  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  services  of  the  several 
officers,  and  I have  not  failed  to  do  so  by  yours.  He  rewards 
those  services  as  he  thinks  proj>er,  and  most  positively  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  my  having  ever  asked  him  to  confer  a particular 
favour  on  any  general  officer.  After  that  statement  it  is  useless 
that  I should  say  anything  further,  and  I will  here  drop  the 
subject 

Believe  me,  &c., 

• Wellington. 


To  Lord  Leretfurd. 

My  DEAR  BeRESFORD,  London,  23rd  Dec.,  1823. 

I have  received  your  letters  of  the  4th  and  8th  December,  the 
last  this  day.  I have  never  talked  to  Mr.  Canning  of  his  notion 
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of  a guarantee  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  and  I have  not  con- 
sidered it  very  deeply  myself.  But  upon  the  first  view  of  the 
subject  I should  think  it  almost  if  not  quite  as  objectionable  as 
a guarantee  of  internal  institutions.  I am  certain  I should 
think  so  if  I were  the  adviser  of  the  House  of  Braganza.  We 
did  guarantee  the  House  of  Orange  in  the  office  of  Stadtholder. 
But  observe  that  this  was  a guarantee  against  the  efforts  of  a 
faction  in  Holland  avowedly  French,  and  patronised  and  encou- 
raged by  the  cabinet  of  Versailles. 

If  you  will  show  us  the  existence  of  such  a party  in  Portugal 
against  the  House  of  Braganza,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
giving  and  acting  upon  the  guarantee. 

I wish  I could  see  your  question  brought  to  a close  in  Portugal. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Gloucester  Lodge,  29th  Dec.,  1823. 

I send  you  the  enclosed  despatch  from  Sir  C.  Stuart  (which  is  in  the 
main  satisfactory  as  to  France),  for  the  purpose  of  learning  your  opinion  as 
to  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  Prince  de  Carignan. 

Is  it  advisable  to  interfere  with  any  expression  of  opinion  or  not?  I 
should  hardly  have  hesitated  to  say  No  (upon  the  general  principle  of 
not  meddling  in  matters  no  way  our  concern),  if  it  were  not  that  I think 
1 recollect  your  having  had  some  conversation  respecting  Prince  Carignan 
both  with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  at  Verona. 

I will  do,  or  not  do,  what  Stuart’s  despatch  seems  intended  to  suggest,  as 
you  think  best. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Georoe  Canning. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning.  [ 34d.  j 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Stratdeldsaye,  30th  Dee.,  1823. 

When  I read  Sir  Charles  Stuart’s  despatch,  No.  650  in  cir- 
culation, it  occurred  to  me  that  either  he  must  have  misun- 
derstood Monsieur  de  Vill&le  in  relation  to  the  Prince  de  Carig- 
nan, or  that  Monsieur  de  Villele  must  have  misunderstood  or 
forgotten  what  were  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
government  regarding  this  person. 

I sent  you  from  Verona  last  year  a long  paper  drawn  up  by 
Prince  de  Mettemich,  in  which  the  situation  and  conduct  of  the 
Prince  de  Carignan  are  detailed,  and  the  question  of  depriving 
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him  of  the  succession  in  Piedmont  discussed  and  decided  in  the 
negative,  and  the  jiroposition  made  that  a simultaneous  effort  of 
all  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  succession 
of  the  Prince  de  Carignau  was  secured,  should  be  made  to 
induce  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  allow  him  to  live  at  Court  and 
to  restore  him  to  his  favour.  I write  from  recollection  of  the 
paper ; but  you  will  find  it  in  the  office. 

This  was  quite  an  unnecessary  act  on  the  part  of  Metternich, 
and  I am  quite  certain  that  he  was  sincere  in  it,  as  well  as  in  his 
endeavours  to  induce  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  restore  the  Prince 
to  his  favour.  He  asked  me  to  do  the  same,  which,  however,  1 
did  not  do  for  the  following  reasons : — 

First.  I was  not  instructed  to  do  so. 

Secondly.  I talked  on  the  subject  more  than  once  with  Mon- 
sieur do  la  Tour,  who  was  very  anxious  that  I should  speak  to 
the  King  upon  it  But  he  agreed  that  as  I was  not  and  could 
not  say  I was  instructed  upon  it,  it  was  better  that  I should  wait 
to  see  if  the  King  would  mention  the  subject  to  me,  which  he 
thought  he  was  inclined  to  do.  The  King,  however,  did  not 
mention  the  subject,  nor  did  I. 

If  I had  had  an  opportunity,  I intended  to  tell  the  King  that 
it  was  quite  hopeless  to  expect  to  be  able  to  set  aside  the  Prince 
de  Carignan  from  the  succession  and  to  take  his  son,  which  is 
what  his  Majesty  wishes ; that  any  acceding  party  to  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  might  protest ; but  that  even  the  great  powers  could 
not  agree  to  such  a measure,  and  that  his  Majesty  would  lay 
the  ground  for  perpetual  wars  in  Europe  and  disturbance  in  his 
own  dominions.  That  being  the  case,  I intended  to  recommend 
to  his  Majesty  to  recall  the  Prince  to  his  Court  (which  is  the 
object),  and  to  have  his  conduct  under  his  own  view  and  inspec- 
tion, rather  than  to  keep  him  in  a state  of  banishment  abroad  and 
exposed  to  the  machinations  of  the  revolutionary  party,  of  which 
there  were  too  many  in  all  countries  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  supposed  disposition  of  that  Prince  in  their  favour. 

From  this  statement  you  will  sec  that  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  objection  to  you  recommending  the  Prince’s  case  to 
the  King’s  favour ; but  as  I am  writing  from  recollection  I would 
request  you  either  to  look  over  the  papers  yourself  or  to  get 
Planta  to  look  over  them  before  you'  write. 

Believe  me,  <Src., 

Wellington. 
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To  Captain  MuUxuter,  R.N. 

Sill,  Stratficldsayc,  30th  Doc.,  1823. 

I have  this  morning  received  your  letter  of  26th  December. 

There  is  no  person  who  entertains  a higher  respect  than  I do 
for  the  services  and  character  of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  ; and  I 
know  no  man  more  deserving  than  he  was  of  his  Majesty’s 
favour. 

But  situated  as  I am,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  undertake  to 
recommend  that  his  Majesty’s  favour  should  be  extended  to  his 
nephew  on  account  of  those  services.  You  must  be  aware  that 
there  are  many  deserving  officers  who  have  performed  the  most 
brilliant  services  under  my  directions,  who  have  the  strongest 
claims  upon  me ; and  I cannot  undertake  to  bring  forward  the 
services  of  others  without  injury  to  them. 

I have,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

SlRE,  Londres,  le  81”"  D6c.,  1823. 

J’ai  etd  a la  campagne  quand  la  lettre  est  arrivee  que  V.M. 
m’a  fait  l’honneur  de  m’ecrire. 

Je  desire  seulement  expliquer  a V.M.  la  raison  pour  laquelle 
je  n’ai  pas  communique  a V.M.,  au  mois  d’Aout,  quand  je  me 
trouvais  a Bruxelles,  ce  que  j’avais  ete  commissionne  par  le  Roi 
d’Angleterre  de  dire  a Lord  Clancarty.  Laconfiance  dont  V.M. 
m’a  toujours  honore  exigeait  de  ma  part  une  confiance  et  fran- 
chise sans  bornes ; et  je  n’y  aurais  pas  manque  si  l’occasion  l’eut 
demandee.  Mais  le  fait  est  que  la  commission  dont  j’etais  charge 
avait  pour  objet  que  Lord  Clancarty  puisse  la  eonduire  de 
maniere  a concilier  la  bienveillance  de  V.M.,  et  on  espe'rait  ici 
qu’il  pourrait  reussir. 

Ce  n’est  que  quand  on  a era  qu’il  n’avait  pas  reussi  que  le 
Roi  s’est  decide  a lui  ecrire  ; et  il  n’y  avait  pas  lieu  a rien  dire 
a V.M.  a ce  sujet  quand  je  me  trouvais  k Bruxelles. 

Ce  qui  est  sounds  a V.M.  par  son  tres  devoue  et  tres  fidele 
serviteur, 

Wellington,  Prince  de  Waterloo. 
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PROPOSED  CONGRESS 


Jan.,  1824. 


The  Right  Ifon.  Qeorge  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Gloucester  Lodge,  17th  Jan.,  1824. 

I send  for  your  consideration,  and  request  you  to  communicate  to  I.ord 
Bathurst,  a draft  of  the  answer  which  I propose  to  be  returned  to  the  Spa- 
nish invitation  to  a congress  upon  South-American  affairs. 

I send  with  it  a copy  of  the  invitation  itself;  and  a copy,  for  reference,  of 
the  Memorandum  of  my  conference  with  the  Prince  dc  Polignac. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  Been  the  draft,  and  concurs  in  it. 

Ever  sincerely  yotirs, 

George  Canning. 


[Enclosure.] 

To  the  Conde  dc  Ofalia. 

1.  The  undersigned,  Ac.,  has  received  through  Sir  William  A'Court,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Envoy  Extraordinary,  Ac.,  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  has  laid  before 
the  King  his  master  the  copy  of  a despatch  addressed  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  his  Catholic  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  to  his  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  object  of  the  Spanish  despatch  is  to  invito  the  several  Powers  the  Allies 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty  “ to  establish  a conference  at  Paris,  in  order  that  their 
Plenipotentiaries,  together  with  those  of  his  Catholic  Mujesty,  may  aid  Spain 
in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the  revolted  colonies  in  America." 

2.  If  this  communication  were  to  bo  considered  as  addressed  directly  to  his 
Majesty,  it  would  bo  necessary  for  the  undersigned  to  observe  that  his  Majesty 
was  no  party  to  the  “ events  in  the  Peninsula  ” which  are  stater!  in  this  despatch 
to  have  “ paved  the  way  " to  the  “ desired  co-operation  " of  bis  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty's Allies;  that  during  the  whole  of  the  “ three  years  " which  are  described 
ns  having  been  a period  of  " rebellion  " in  Spain,  his  Majesty  had  either  an 
ambassador  or  a minister  in  that  country,  accredited  to  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Cabinet  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  ; and  there- 
fore, that  so  far  as  the  present  appeal  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  his  Allies  is 
founded  upon  the  manifestation  on  the  part  of  those  Allies  of  their  opinions  as 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Spain  during  the  last  " throe  years,"  and  upon  their 
participation,  either  by  act  or  by  counsel,  in  the  late  “events  in  the  Peninsula," 
the  appeal  is  one  in  which  his  Majesty  cannot  be  included. 

But  the  undersigned  is  commanded  to  come  at  once  frankly  to  the  answer 
which  the  British  government  is  called  upon  to  re  turn  to  the  invitation  of  the 
King  of  Spain. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  read  the  despatch  of  the  Spanish  government  without 
perceiving  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  co-operation  of  the  Allies  is  demanded 
is  to  re-establish  the  “ sovereignty  " of  Spain  over  the  “ revolted  colouies."  It 
is  not  indeed  distinctly  stated  that  this  re-establishment  is  to  be  effected  by 
forcible  means ; but  neither  is  the  employment  of  force  disclaimed  either  di- 
rectly or  by  implication. 

Great  Britain  1ms  not  withholdeu  from  Spain  the  knowledge  of  the  opinions 
or  of  the  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  colonies ; she  has  long  ugo 
spoken  out  fully  and  unreservedly  ; she  declared  ten  months  ago,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world,  that  she  considered  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from 
Spain  as  practically  and  irrcvorahly  decided;  ami  the  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence as  a question  of  circumstances  and  of  time. 

She  has  declared  more  reci  ntly  to  France,  to  her  other  Allies,  and  to  Spain, 
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that  while  she  would  continue  to  observe  a strict  neutrality  in  any  hostilities  (if 
hostilities  should  unhappily  be  prolonged)  between  Spain  and  her  eolonies.any 
interference  by  force  or  by  menace  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power  in  that 
contest  would  constitute  a cbbc  in  which  Great  Britain  must  act  as  her  own 
essential  interests  might  require.  She  has  further  declared  that  she  would  aid 
and  countenance  any  negotiation  for  an  accommodation  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  which  should  be  opened  upon  a basis  which  appeared  to  her  to  be 
practicable ; but  she  has  not  disguised  her  persuasion  that  the  only  practicable 
basis  on  which  such  a negotiation  could  bo  opened  would  bo  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  tho  New  States  by  Spain. 

It  lins  hitherto  been  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  lcavo  open  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty  the  opportunity  of  leading  the  way  in  such  an  acknowledgment  before 
tho  other  powers  of  Kurope,  and  to  afford  to  the  mother  country  the  grace  and 
the  advantages  of  that  precedency. 

With  this  view, 'os  well  as  with  that  of  collecting  necurate  information  as  to  the 
internal  shite  of  the  colonics,  tho  recognition  of  Great  Britain  has  been  post- 
poned, but  that  postponement  she  has  declared  could  not  bo  perpetual ; nor 
could  her  recognition  of  the  New  States  be  made  dependent  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  them  by  Spain. 

To  such  ample  declaration  of  its  opinions  and  intentions  what  can  the  British 
government  odd,  except  thnt  tho  events  of  every  month  have  confirmed  those 
opinions ; and  that  the  tirno  is  now  nearly  approaching  when  it  may  become 
necessary  not  only  for  the  interests  of  Grout  Brituin,  for  those  of  the  colonics 
nnd  of  Spain  herself,  but  for  tho  interests  of  the  civilised  world,  that  those  in- 
tentions should  bo  reduced  into  practice? 

It  would  bo  idle  to  carry  opinions  and  intentions  such  os  these  into  a congress 
assembled  under  the  summons  contained  in-the  Spanish  despatch. 

If  the  purpose  of  Spain  in  inviting  Great  Britain  to  that  Congress  was  to 
learn  her  sentiments,  thnt  purpose  is  answered,  for  her  sentiments  are  distinctly 
known;  if  the  purpose  was  to  alter  them,  it  is  useless,  for  they  have  been 
mnde  up  upon  full  reflection,  and  declared  with  dolilierate  solemnity. 

We  could  not  expect,  on  tho  othor  hand,  to  bring  over  to  our  way  of  thinking 
any  members  of  the  proposed  Congress  whose  views  and  feelings  are  correctly 
estimated  in  the  Spanish  despatch. 

Where  opinions  among  powers  in  amity  with  each  other  are  so  essentially 
different,  it  is  surely  for  more  desirable  to  avoid  than  to  seek  occasions  of  con- 
troversy. 

Tho  undersigned,  4c.,  requests  the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
accept  the  assurance,  4c.,  4c.,  4c. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning.  £ 3^g  j 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  Brighton,  loth  Jan.,  1824. 

I enclose  a Memorandum  on  your  note  to  the  Conde 
d’Ofalia,  in  which  you  will  see  that  although  I agree  in  opinion 
with  you  that  you  ought  to  decline  to  become  a party  to  the 
proposed  conference,  I think  you  might  find  in  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  reasons  for  declining, 
which  will  give  less  offence. 

M.  de  Lieven  told  me  at  Stratfieldsaye  that  he  had  received  a 
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copy  of  the  proposition  of  the  King  of  Spain.  I told  him  in 
answer  that  if  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  himself,  I would  say  to  him,  as  I now  did  to  his  ambas- 
sador, that  we  were  the  only  power  which  had  any  influence  in 
this  question,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to  call  upon  us  to  go 
into  a conference  to  decide  in  what  manner  that  influence  should 
be  exerted,  when  it  was  well  known  that  over  the  decisions  of 
that  conference  we  should  have  no  influence  whatever. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[Enclosure.] 

MEMORANDUM  ON  PROPOSED  NOTE  OF  MR.  CANNING  TO 
THE  CONDE  d’oFALIA. 

19th  Jan.,  1824. 

No.  1. — Ought  not  this  note,  according  to  the  usual  form, 
to  be  addressed  by  Sir  William  A'Court  ? Is  it  desirable  in 
this  particular  case  to  depart  from  the  usual  official  form  ? 

2. — In  my  opinion  the  part  marked  ought  to  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. This  paper  will  go  to  the  other  cabinets,  and  this  para- 
graph will  be  considered  a revival  of  a discussion  which  is  gone 
by,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  stating  a difference  between  his 
Majesty’s  government  and  his  Allies.  That  which  it  is  right 
should  be  stated  is  that  whatever  might  have  been  or  might  be 
hereafter  the  internal  system  of  Spain,  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty’s  government  in  relation  to  the  colonies  had  been  and 
would  be  the  same ; and  this  might  be  stated  in  very  few  words, 
without  reviving  the  old  differences.  It  appears  to  me  that  in 
the  remainder  of  the  note  Mr.  Canning  goes  further  and 
pronounces  his  intentions  in  more  peremptory  language  than 
in  the  Memorandum  of  his  conference  with  the  Prince  de 
Polignac. 

The  note  contains  an  assertion  which  I don’t  think  is  war- 
ranted by  circumstances,  “ that  the  events  of  every  month  have 
confirmed  these  opinions whereas,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  we 
shall  soon  receive  accounts  that  the  gentlemen  sent  to  Mexico 
cannot  land  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  events  on  the  Costa  Firma  and  in  Peru  have  been  more 
favourable  to  revolution ; but  our  opinions  and  conduct  in  this 
affair  ought  not  to  be  founded  and  to  depend  upon  casual  military 
events  in  a contest  still  subsisting. 
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I think  there  arc  very  good  reasons  for  refusing  to  go  to  a 
conference  upon  this  proposition. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  not  stated  specifically  what  his 
views  are. 

Supposing  they  are  such  as  his  Majesty’s  government  can 
recognise  and  promote,  according  to  the  principles  declared  in 
the  recent  conference  with  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  I don’t  think 
that  a mediation  conducted  by  a conference  of  the  ministers  of 
the  six  Powers,  assembled  at  Paris,  could  answer  any  purpose 

The  recent  example  of  the  negotiations  at  Paris  for  the 
cession  of  Monte  Video,  show  how  little  capable  such  a medi- 
ation is  of  effecting  any  good  purpose. 

Another  reason  for  declining  to  become  a party  to  a con- 
ference upon  the  proposition  is  that,  in  point  of  fact,  his 
3lajesty’s  government  is  the  only  one  which  can  have  any 
influence  upon  this  question.  That  influence  may  be  diminished 
but  cannot  be  increased  by  using  it  in  consequence  of  the  decrees 
of  a conference ; and  I think  it  very  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
Spain  herself,  that  it  should  not  be  thrown  away.  All  this  may 
be  stated  in  a note  drawn  in  more  moderate  terms,  and  presented 
by  the  ambassador. 

Upon  the  subject  of  a conference  for  a mediation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  a good  deal  passed  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  to  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  refer,  as  I think  a 
joint  mediation  was  admitted  to  be  impracticable. 

Upon  the  whole  I conceive  that  this  note  is  upon  a subject 
that  is  so  important,  and  upon  which  there  is  so  much  difference 
of  opinion,  that  I recommend  to  Mr.  Canning  to  delay  to  order 
an  answer  to  it  till  the  Cabinet  shall  be  assembled. 

Wellington. 


The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Gloucester  Lodge,  Thursday, 

Mv  dear  Duke  op  Wellington,  22nd  Jan.,  1824. 

I have  only  thit  morning  received  your  letter  of  Monday,  with  your  ob- 
servations upon  the  draft  of  a proposed  note  to  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Madrid. 

I of  course  propose  to  bring  the  whole  question  under  consideration  of 
the  Cabinet  before  this  or  any  note  is  sent,  because  the  time  is  certainly 
come  at  which  we  must  take  a final  decision  upon  it. 

But  I was  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  previously  on  all  accounts,  but 
especially  ns  you  appeared  to  be  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  least  satisfied 
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[ 349.] 


with  the  decision  taken  at  our  last  meeting  upon  the  suViject,  not  to  go  into 
a conference,  if  projxjsed. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  answer,  that  is  a secondary  considera- 
tion. But  it  is  not  altogether  unimportant.  'Phe  form  of  the  invitation  is 
without  precedent.  It  is  by  the  communication  to  us  of  a copy  of  a note 
addressed  to  other  Powers.  If  the  note  is  not  addressed  to  us,  it  requires 
no  answer  from  us.  If  it  is,  it  sets  out  with  assuming  that  in  spite  of  all 
our  public  declarations,  wo  were  in  our  hearts,  as  a government,  favourable 
to  the  determination  at  Verona,  and  to  the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula;  an 
assumption  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes, 
to  be  contradicted  as  publicly  as  it  is  brought  forward. 

If  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  (as  I understood  il)  is  adhered  to,  I am 
comparatively  indifferent  as  to  the  statement  of  our  reasons,  enough  (in 
my  view)  being  stated  in  the  Memorandum  of  conference  with  Prince 
Poligtinc.  But  if  there  is  any  statement  at  all,  it  must  be  calculated,  1 
think,  not  for  the  Allied  Ponvrs  only. 

Ever  siuccrely  yours, 

Oeoroe  Canning. 


To  the  lliyht  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  Wobum,  23rd  Jan.,  1824. 

I have  just  received  yours  of  yesterday.  The  question  now 
is  whether  we  shall  go  to  a conference  upon  the  demand  of  Spain 
to  consider  of  the  means  of  reconquering  the  colonics,  or  of 
mediating  jointly  with  the  Allies  between  Spain  and  the  colonies 
with  a view  to  an  arrangement.  The  question  before  was 
whether  we  should  adopt  a measure  singly  and  refuse  to  go  to  a 
conference,  whether  to  explain  ourselves,  or  to  consider  of  a 
measure  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  Allies. 

I never  understood  that  the  Cabinet  had  decided  either 
question.  There  was  no  occasion  for  deciding  either,  as  till  now 
a conference  has  not  been  asked. 

But  certain  as  I am  that  we  ought  to  decline  to  be  a party 
to  the  conference  asked  by  Spain,  I am  equally  certain  that  we 
cannot  decline  to  explain  at  a conference  every  part  of  our  own 
conduct  regarding  the  Spanish  Colonies,  or  to  deliberate  with 
the  other  powers  upon  a measure  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  all, 
according  to  our  existing  engagements. 

I shall  see  you  at  dinner  to-morrow. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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To  Lord  Bathurst.  [ 3.>1.] 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  London,  26th  Jan.,  1824.  , 

The  Duke  of  York  has  frequently  spoken  to^  me  about  the 
paper  in  the  box,  but  he  never  showed  it  to  me.  If  he  had  I 
think  I could  have  stated  reasons  which  would  have  induced 
his  Royal  Highness  not  to  bring  it  forward. 

The  fact  is  that  the  King’s  army  in  the  East  Indies  is  a corps 
of  auxiliaries  acting  within  the  territory  of  the  power  they  are 
sent  to  serve,  which  power  has  an  army  of  its  own. 

This  relation  of  the  King’s  to  the  Company’s  army  will 
account  naturally  for  much  of  what  is  complained  of  in  the 
Memorandum.  In  truth  the  service  could  not  be  carried  on  if 
all  that  is  therein  proposed  was  adopted  and  acted  upon,  any 
more  than  it  could  last  war  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  where  the 
British  array  were  principals  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
armies  auxiliaries,  if  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Staff  had  put 
forward  the  pretension  of  conducting  the  general  duties. 

The  writer  of  the  Memorandum  is  either  not  aware  of  this 
relative  situation  of  the  King’s  army,  or  he  has  kept  it  out  of 
view.  He  has,  however,  made  a tolerably  large  list  of  offices 
from  which  he  admits  that  the  officers  of  the  King’s  service 
ought  to  be  excluded ; and  be  states  that  there  are  fifty-seven 
officers  of  the  King’s  troops  on  the  Staff  in  India.  Now  the 
question  is,  how  many  officers  of  the  Company’s  troops  are  there 
in  Staff  situations  which  might  be  filled  according  to  his  notion 
by  the  officers  of  the  King’s  troops  ? The  answer  to  this  question 
and  the  comparison  of  the  number  of  officers  in  the  King’s  and 
Company’s  forces  respectively  would  show  what  real  cause  there 
is  for  complaint,  even  in  the  view  of  the  writer  of  the  Memo- 
randum. 

, The  writer  of  the  Memorandum  is  likewise  quite  ignorant  of 
the  constitution  and  duties  of  the  military  boards  at  each  of  the 
presidencies.  These  boards  were  presided  in  my  time  by  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  in  person,  and  conducted  the  civil  con- 
cerns of  the  respective  armies,  which  are  conducted  in  this 
country  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Commissariat,  and  in 
some  cases  by  the  Secretary-at-War.  The  staff  of  the  auxiliary 
troops  could  have  nothing  to  3ay  to  these  details. 

I cannot  but  agree,  however,  that  the  situation  of  the  officers 
of  the  King’s  troops  in  India  is  very  painful.  The  gallant  and 
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brilliant  parts  of  the  service  are  performed  by  them.  The 
rewards,  in  that  country,  at  least,  are  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
load  army.  The  King’s  army  in  the  East  Indies  is  the  finest 
and  best  in  the  world,  and  I must  observe  that  it  owes  part  of 
its  excellence  to  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  their 
situation,  of  which  the  writer  complains.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
cut  off  from  all  social  intercourse  with  natives  or  others ; but 
the  consequence  of  that  circumstance  is  that  they  have  nothing 
to  attend  to  but  their  discipline,  and  they  acquire  military 
habits  and  a character  peculiar  to  themselves  which  have  enabled 
them  to  perform  some  glorious  services. 

I know  no  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of  but  the  good 
sense  of  the  government  and  of  the  Commanders-in-Chicf.  In 
my  time  we  had  none  of  these  disputes,  and,  if  I recollect  right, 
the  King’s  officers  had  a fair  proportion  of  the  Staff  situations. 
I am  certain  they  had  in  my  command,  and  I think  they  had  in 
general,  with  the  exception  always  of  those  offices  through  the 
channel  of  which  the  general  service  was  conducted. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

W ELLINGTON. 


From  the  Conde  de  Villa  Beal. 

Noth  Yeubale  prAsentA;  par  le  Comte  de  Villa  Real  a son  Excellence 
Mr.  Canning,  Principal  Secretaire  il’Etat  de  sa  Majesty  Britanniqnc 
pour  les  Affaires  Etrangdrcs. 

Lomli  es,  oe  6"“  Fdvrier,  1 824. 

Sa  Majestd  Tres  Fiddle  ayant  dtd  iuformde  dcs  ordres  qni  ont  ct6  expddids 
par  son  Excellence  Mr.  Canning  a Mr.  Chamberlain,  pour  engager  le  gou- 
vcmement  du  Rio  de  Janeiro  d faire  cesser  toute  sorte  d’hostilites  contrc  le 
Portugal,  a chargd  le  Comte  de  Villa  Real  d’en  exprimer  sa  reconnaissance. 
Sa  Majestd  Trfes  Fiddle  ne  peut  qu’envisager  cette  demarche  de  la  part  du 
Cabinet  Britannique  comme  unc  preuve  des  bonnes  dispositions  de  sa  Ma- 
jest6  Britannique  d remplir  les  autres  stipulations  des  traites  qui  font  la 
base  de  l’alliancc  intime  qui  existo  entre  les  deux  pays  depuia  dcr.  sidcles. 

Sa  Majcstd  Tres  Fiddle  a vu  toujours  avee  un  veritable  plaisir  l’empreasc- 
ment  que  le  gouvernement  Britannique  a mis  dans  toutes  les  occasions  a 
rappeler  les  rapports  del’alliance  qui  subsiste  entre  les  deux  couronnes.  Mr. 
Cnnning  on  ayant  fait  mention  encore  dans  sa  ddpcchc  du  31"’  Mars,  1823, 
adresse'e  d Sir  Charles  Stuart,  on  ne  pout  douter  que  le  gouvernement  Bri- 
tannique ne  prCte  dgalement  aujourd’hui  son  appui  a sa  Majestd  Tres  Fiddle 
quand  il  s’agit  de  conserver  l'intdgritd  de  la  monarchic  Portugaise,  et  de 
prdvenir  les  maux  qui  menacent  uue  de  ses  plus  belles  jiosscssions. 
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Sa  Majestd  Tr&9  Fiddle  reclame  done  l’exdcution  des  trait&s  a cet  dgard 
avec  unc  confiance  d’autant  plus  grande  que  la  position  du  Portugal  n’a 
dprouvd  aucun  changement  dans  1c  courant  do  Pannde  dernidre,  et  que  les 
relations  entre  les  deux  Cours  ne  sont  dovenus  que  plus  iutimes. 

11  est  sans  doute  inutile  de  rappeler  li  son  Excellence  Mr.  Canning  que 
touteg  les  stipulations  des  anciens  traitds  d’allianco  sont  en  vigueur  dans 
tous  les  points,  d'aprds  Particle  3 du  traitd  oonclu  ii  Vienne  en  1815,  qui  est 
conyu  diins  les  termes  suivans  : — 

“The  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  19tb  of  February, 
1810,  being  founded  on  circumstances  of  a temporary  nature,  which  have 
happily  ceased  to  exist,  the  said  treaty  is  hereby  declared  to  be  void  in  all 
its  parts,  and  of  no  effect,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  ancient  treaties 
of  alliance,  friendship,  and  guaranty  which  have  so  long  subsisted  between 
the  tivo  crowns,  and  which  are  hereby  renewed  by  the  high  contracting  jear- 
/ i*8,  and  acknowledged  to  be  of  full  force  and  effect .” 

II  suffira  done  de  placer  sous  les  yeux  de  Mr.  Canning  les  copies  ci-jointes 
des  articles  des  trails  sur  lesquels  sa  Majesty  Trds  Fiddle  fonde  sa  reclama- 
tion, et  dont  le  Comte  de  Villa  Real  a era  devoir  inserer  ici  les  extraits 
suivants : — 

Dans  l’Article  1"  du  traitd  de  1642,  il  est  dit,  “The  said  most  renowned 
Kings,  their  heirs  and  successors,  shall  not  do  or  undertake  anything,  either 
by  themselves  or  other  jtersons,  against  one  another,  nor  against  their  king- 
doms, by  sea  or  land,  nor  consent  or  adhere  to  any  t oar,  counsel,  or  treaty 
that  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  one  or  the  other.” 

L’Article  1"  du  traite’  de  1654  contient  la  phrase  suivante  : — 

“ That  the  said  people  and  subjects  shall  behave  to  each  other  with  favour 
and  assistance,  mutual  and  honest  affection,  and  that  neither  of  the  parties, 
or  their  people,  subjects  or  inhabitants  shall  commit,  or  attempt  anything 
against  the  other  in  any  place,  either  by  land  or  sen,  or  in  harbours  or 
rivers  of  either,  nor  shall  consent  or  adhere  to  any  treaty  to  the  damage  of 
the  other,  nor  receive  or  harbour  the  rebels  or  fugitives  of  either  in  any  of 
the  other's  territories,  kingdoms,  dominions,  ports,  or  borders.” 

L’Article  16"  du  mSmc  traitd  termine  ainsi : — 

“ And  if  the  violators  of  the  treaty  do  not  appear,  nor  surrender  them- 
selves to  trial,  nor  give  satisfaction  within  this  or  the  other  sj>ace  of  time 
now  limited,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  place,  they  shall  be  deemed  as 
enemies  of  both  parties,  nnd  their  goods,  substance,  and  revenues  whatsoever 
shall  be  set  to  public  auction,  and  sold  to  make  full  and  just  satisfaction 
for  these  injuries,  which  they  have  suffered  from  them : nnd  the  offenders, 
when  they  happen  to  be  in  the  power  of  either  party,  shall  be  liable  to  those 
punishments  which  their  respective  crimes  deserve.” 

Eufin,  Particle  secret  du  traitd  de  1661  contient  la  stipulation  sui- 
vante : — 

“ It  is  by  this  secret  article  concluded  and  accorded  that  his  Majesty  of 
Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  nnd  increase  of  dominion  pur- 
chased by  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  marriage,  shall  promise  and  oblige 
himself,  as  by  this  present  article  he  doth,  to  defend  and  protect  all  the 
conquests  or  colonies  belonging  to  the  croum  of  Portugal  against  all  its  ene- 
mies, as  well  future  as  present.” 

Par  ces  differeijts  articles,  PAnglcterre  s’est  done  engagde  a ddfendre  les 
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possessions  de  la  monarchic  Portugaise  contre  tous  ses  eunemis,  prdsens  et 
future,  de  ne  oonsentir  k aucune  guerre,  conseil,  ou  traitd  quc  pourrait  porter 
prejudice  au  Roi  de  Portugal,  de  no  recevoir  ni  accueillir  les  rebeller  qui 
voudraient  sc  rdfugier  dans  les  possessions  Britanniques,  ct  cnfin  de  con- 
siddrer  et  traitor  en  cnncmi  tousles  individus  des  deux  nations  qui  agiraient 
en  contravention  k ces  stipulations,  et  de  rendre  leurs  propridtes  responsables 
pour  les  pertes  qu’ils  auront  causdes. 

L’application  de  ces  stipulations  aux  circonstances  actuelles  est  si  dvidente, 
quo  pcu  de  mots  sufliront  pour  l’dclaircir. 

Le  gouvememcut  du  Rio  de  Janeiro  s’dtant  rdvoltd  contre  le  Portugal,  a 
attaqud  d'abonl  les  autres  provinces  du  Brasil  qui  dtaicnt  encore  sournises 
k sa  Majestd  Trds  Fiddle,  et  est  parvenu  k les  de'tacher  do  leur  Souvcrain 
legitime.  II  a continue  encore  k commettre  toute  sorte  d’liostilite's  contre 
le  Portugal,  quoiqu’il  cut  appris  quc  sa  Majestd  Tres  Fiddle,  au  lieu  d’em- 
ployer  ses  forces  commc  il  en  a le  droit  incontestable  pour  soumettre  le 
Brdsil,  avait  prdfdrd  de  faire  cesser  toutes  les  bos  tilde's  contre  cc  pays.  Le 
gouvernemeut  du  Rio  do  Janeiro  ne  s’est  pas  seulement  saisi  de  tous  les 
batimens  Portugais  qui  sc  rendaient  au  Brdsil  sur  la  confianccd’y  6tre  refus 
amicalement,  mais  il  a mSme  retenu  celui  qui  y a transport^  les  Commis- 
saires  Portugais. 

D’aprfes  une  telle  conduite  il  n’est  pas  improbable  quc  le  gouvemement 
du  Rio  dc  Janeiro  ne  fasse  d’autres  teutatives  pour  attaquer  les  colonies 
Portugaises  qui  se  conservent  fiddles  k sa  Majestd,  et  pour  y dtablir  l’insur- 
rcction  ct  la  revolts.  Sa  Majesty  Tres  Fidele  ddsirant  done  toujours  dviter, 
autaut  qu’il  sera  compatible  avec  sa  dignity  et  avee  l’intdrdt  de  sa  couronne, 
d’avoir  recours  a la  force,  veut  plutdt  engager  sa  Majestd  Britannique, 
commc  elle  le  fait  en  vertu  des  traitds  ci-dessus  mentionne's  k faire  faire  de 
nouvelles  demarches  plus  efficaces  pour  dviter  une  semblable  aggression  de 
la  part  da  gouvemement  du  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

Sa  Majestd  Tres  Fiddle  ayant  appris  d’ailleurs  quo  ces  hostility  et  ces 
deprddations  sont  commises  par  dos  sujets  Britanniques  qne  le  gouveme- 
ment du  Rio  de  Janeiro  apris  k son  service,  se  trouve  dans  la  ndcessitd  de 
rdclamer  de  sa  Majestd  Britannique  l’observation  do  ces  articles  des  traitds 
qui  ont  rapport  k cette  circonstance,  ne  doutant  pas  que  le  gouvemement 
Britannique  fera  oonnaltre  au  gouvemement  Brdsilien  at  aux  sujets  Britan- 
niques dont  il  est  question,  qu’ils  sont  considdrds  commc  ennemis  des  deux 
Souvcrains,  et  que  dans  le  cas  qu’ils  nc  fassent  uric  juste  rcjiaration  des 
pertes  qu’ils  ont  occasionndcs,  leurs  biens,  de  quelque  nature  qu’ils  soient, 
seront  mis  en  vente  pour  cet  effet. 

Sa  Majestd  Trds  Fiddle,  en  rappelant  les  engagements  qui  existent  entre  les 
deux  pays  sur  ces  deux  points,  ne  pourrait  passer  sous  silence  oeux  par  les- 
quels  il  est  convenu  qu’aucun  des  deux  Souvcrains  ne  consentira  a aucune 
guerre,  conseil,  ou  traitd  qui  serait  au  prdjudice  dc  I’autre.  En  vertu  de 
cette  stipulation  le  gouvemement  BritanniqUc  est  lid  a ne  point  conclure 
avec  le  gouvemement  du  Rio  de  Janeiro  aucun  traitd  qui  serait  au  prdjudice 
de  sa  Majestd  Trds  Fiddle.  Si  on  considdre  l’exactitude  scrupuleuse  avec 
laquellc  elle  a toujours  observd  les  stipulations  des  traitds  qui  existent  entre 
les  deux  couronnes,  si  Ton  considdre  que  le  Roi  de  Portugal  a ouvert  gra- 
tnitement  aux  sujets  Britanniques  les  ports  du  Brdsil,  en  leur  assurant  le 
commerce  de  ce  pays  sur  des  bases  si  avantageuses  pour  I’Angleterre ; si 
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Ton  considers)  enfin  que  lo  Roi  de  Portugal  s’est  constamment  refill  a 
accdder  aux  sollicitations  d’autres  Puissances,  et  merae  & accepter  les  offres 
de  service  qui  lui  ont  dt<S  faites,  par  la  oonfiance  quelle  a toujoura  placd  dans 
la  loyautd  du  gouvernement  Britannique,  et  dans  ces  stipulations  de  ses 
traitds  avec  lui,  on  ne  peut  craindre  que  dans  les  circonstanccs  actuelles  il 
ne  soit  disposd  It  faire  tous  les  efforts  qui  seront  en  sou  pouvoir  pour  amener 
la  reconciliation  du  Brdsil  avec  le  Portugal,  en  faisant  perdro  au  gouverne- 
ment du  Rio  de  Janeiro  tout  espoir  d’entamer  uue  ndgociation  avec  lui  qui 
u'ait  point  ce  seul  objet  en  vue. 

Convaincu  des  intentions  amicales  du  gouvernement  Britannique,  et  con- 
fiant  dans  la  bonne  foi  avec  Iaquelle  il  ddsire  observer  les  stipulations  des 
traitds,  sa  Majestd  Tres  Fiddle  se  plait  a croirc  que  son  auguste  allid  ne 
pense  point  & entreprendre  aucune  ndgociation  avec  le  Brdsil  qtti  puisse 
avoir  un  autre  but,  puisqu’elle  ne  pourrait  la  considdrer  que  comme  uue 
infraction  des  traitds,  et  qu’elle  se  verrait  forcde  k regret  de  protester  contre 
elle. 

Le  Cabinet  Britannique  ne  peut  douter  du  vif  ddsir  qu’dprouve  sa  Majestd 
Trds  Fiddle  de  terminer,  par  une  ndgociation  amicale,  les  diffdrends  qui 
sont  malbeureusemcnt  survenus  entre  le  Portugal  et  le  Brdsil.  Mais  il  ne 
serait  point  de  la  diguitd  de  sa  couronne  d'dcouter  aucune  proposition  sans 
que  le  gouvernement  du  Rio  de  Janeiro  ne  fasse  cesser  Unites  les  hostilitds 
contre  le  Portugal,  sans  qu’il  rcstitue  toutes  les  prises  et  les  propridtds  en- 
lerdes  k des  Portugais,  et  sans  qu'il  rdtablisse  les  relations  de  commerce 
avec  lui.  Une  fois  qu’il  s’y  prete,  comme  on  a tout  lieu  d’espdrer  quaud 
les  communications  du  Cabinet  Britannique,  en  vertu  de  la  rdclamntion 
qui  lui  cat  adressde,  seront  parvenues  au  Rio  de  Janeiro,  sa  Majestd  Tres 
Fiddle  est  dispose  a entrer  en  ndgociation  avec  le  gouvernement  du  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  sans  exiger  aucune  reconuaissance  prdalable,  dormant  par  la  une 
preuve  dvidentc  de  ses  sentiments  personnels,  et  des  vues  moddrees  qui 
l’animent  dans  cette  question. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mt  BEAR  Duke  OK  Wellington,  Gloucester  Lodge,  9th  Feb.,  1824. 

I received,  on  Saturday,  a despatch  from  Bagot,  enclosing  a Mdmoire 
of  the  Russian  Cabinet  on  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  paper  a 
clear  avowal  of  the  wish,  which  I have  all  along  suspected  to  exist  in  the 
Russian  Government  (or  in  some  [art  of  it),  to  interpose  the  discussion 
upon  Greece  before  the  re-establishmeut  of  the  Russian  mission  at 
Constantinople. 

I trust  the  instructions  tflready  sent  to  Sir  C.  Bagot  on  this  point  will 
satisfy  the  Emperor  that  this  is  a jioint  not  to  be  yielded  by  us,  and  that 
the  positive  authority  which  B.  so  judiciously  required  and  obtained  from 
Count  Nesselrode,  and  from  the  Emperor  himself,  to  assure  Lord  Strangford 
that  the  setting  out  of  the  uow  Russian  mission  should  be  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  will  not  be  retracted. 

If  it  should  be  so,  or  if  the  promise  made  to  Lord  Strangford  should  not 
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Vie  fulfilled,  I confess  I think  we  should  disgrace  ourselves  by  being  tlie 
cat's-jiaw  of  Russia  any  longer. 

The  Russian  mission  once  established,  I see  nothing  in  the  practical  part 
of  the  enclosed  paper  which  may  not  be  made  ground  of  fair  and  useful 
deliberation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Gkorok  Canning. 

P.S.  I shall  not  appoint  to  see  Count  Liovcn  ujion  the  subject  of  this. 
pa[ier  till  I know  in  what  light  it  apjwars  to  you.  No  one  else  has  yet  seen 
it,  as  1 had  not  time  to  read  it  through  myself  till  this  morning. 


To  His  Majesty  the  King. 

RECOMMENDING  THAT  SIR  B.  BLOOMFIELD  MAY  SUCCEED  TO 
THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  BATTALION  OF  ARTILLERY  vice 
FARRINGTON  DECEASED,  AND  SUBMITTING  OTHER  ARRANGE- 
MENTS IN  THE  ARTILLERY  AND  ENGINEERS. 

London,  10th  Feb.,  1824. 

I beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  that  till  the  month  of 
December,  1814,  the  promotion  in  the  Artillery  and  corps  of 
Engineers  respectively  was  made  by  rotation  up  to  the  command 
of  battalions,  the  senior  of  each  rank  in  each  of  the  corps  having 
been  invariably  recommended  as  the  successor  to  any  vacancy 
which  might  occur  in  cither  of  the  corps  respectively. 

In  the  year  1814,  when  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant 
to  General  Officers  allowances  as  such  by  the  warrant  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  of  the  8th  August,  1814, 
the  late  Master-General  communicated  to  the  corps  above- 
mentioned  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent’s  pleasure 
regarding  the  application  of  that  warrant  in  those  corps  in  a 
letter,  of  w hich  the  enclosed  is  a copy. 

According  to  this  letter  it  was  settled  that  officers  of  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  having  the  army  rank  of  General 
Officers,  but  not  having  the  regimental  rank  of  Colonel  cn 
Second,  were  to  remove  from  their  regimental  commissions  on 
the  several  rates  of  pay  fixed  by  the  warrant. 

That  officers  having  the  regimental  rank  of  Colonel  en  Second 
in  these  corps  respectively,  and  the  army  rank  of  Major-General, 
were  to  be  removed  on  the  pay  of  Colonel  en  Second ; but  to 
succeed  to  the  pay  of  Lieutenant-General  and  General,  as  fixed 
by  the  warrant,  when  promoted  to  those  ranks  : 

That  officers,  whether  holding  the  regimental  rank  of  Colonel 
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en  Second,  or  an  inferior  regimental  rank,  were,  upon  removal 
as  General  Officers,  to  be  eligible  to  succeed,  according  to  their 
seniority  AS  SUCH,  to  the  command  of  battalions  as  vacancies  might 
arise. 

This  letter  likewise  provides  other  arrangements  upon  which 
your  Majesty  had  declared  your  pleasure,  but  to  which  I will 
not  draw  your  Majesty’s  attention  in  this  place,  as  it  is  not 
necessary  with  a view  to  the  subject  upon  which  I am  anxious 
to  take  your  Majesty’s  pleasure. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  correspondence  in  the  office,  as  well  as 
from  the  paragraph  marked  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  letter 
from  the  late  Master-General,  that  it  was  his  Lordship’s  inten- 
tion to  declare  your  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  officers  of  the  corps 
of  Artillery  and  Engineers  should  succeed  to  the  command  of 
battalions,  according  to  their  seniority  by  brevet  in  the  army ; 
and  not  according  to  their  regimental  seniority,  as  had  been  the 
invariable  practice  up  to  that  period. 

There  is  at  present  a vacancy  in  the  command  of  a battalion 
of  Artillery  which  affords  the  first  occasion  for  the  application 
of  the  rule  ordered  by  this  letter. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  army  on  the  20th  February, 
1812.  He  was  removed  from  his  commission  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Artillery  as  a Major-General  under  the  operation 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent’s  warrant  of  the 
8th  August,  1814,  and  of  the  late  Master-General's  letter  of 
the  21st  December,  of  the  same  year,  receiving  the  pay  specified 
of  l/.  5 s.  per  diem  ; and  he  is  now  the  senior  Major-General  of 
the  Artillery  officers,  not  having  the  command  of  a battalion, 
although  as  Artillery  officers  there  are  eleven  still  senior  to 
him  not  having  such  command. 

Your  Majesty  is  aware  that  in  the  year  1818  the  warrant  of 
the  8th  of  August,  1814,  was  recalled  and  altered,  and  that  the 
number  of  general  officers  allowed  to  receive  unattached  pay  in 
the  army  was  limited -to  120.  At  the  same  period  the  number 
of  General  Officers  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  allowed  to 
receive  unattached  pay  was  limited  to  13.  Thus,  then,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  probably  had  induced  the  late  Master-General 
to  recommend  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  the 
arrangement  detailed  in  his  letter  of  December,  1814,  are 
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altered ; and  as  many  incongruities  would  attend  its  continued 
execution,  it  is  necessary  that  some  change  in  it  should  be 
made. 

I beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  1814  upon  the  first  occasion 
in  which  it  has  come  into  operation,  and  to  affect  by  that  altera- 
tion Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  an  officer  who  has  so  long  been  in 
attendance  upon  your  Majesty’s  person,  who  has  recently  been 
distinguished  by  your  Majesty’s  favour,  and  for  whom  your 
Majesty  feels  such  an  interest.  Neither  does  it  appear  to  me  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  revert  back  to  the  rule  of  promotion  which 
prevailed  in  these  corps  previous  to  the  regulation  of  1814,  as 
such  an  alteration  would  affect  the  interests  of  many  meritorious 
officers  who  have  served  and  who  have  been  advanced  for  their 
services  in  the  field  by  promotion  by  brevet. 

But  I would  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  that  at  the 
same  time  that  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  should  be  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a battalion,  your  Majesty  should  authorize  me 
to  declare  your  Majesty’s  intention  that  from  thenceforward  the 
Master-General  for  the  time  being  should,  upon  the  vacancy  of 
the  command  of  a battalion  of  Artillery,  submit  to  your  Majesty 
for  promotion  an  officer  of  the  twenty  seniors  either  serving  in 
the  Artillery,  or  who  have  served  in  that  corps  till  they  became 
Major-Generals  by  brevet  and  received  unattached  pay  under 
the  warrant  and  the  Master-General’s  letter  of  1814,  provided 
such  general  officer  has  not  accepted  the  retired  pay  of  700A 
per  annum , stated  in  the  latter  part  of  that  letter. 

In  respect  to  the  corps  of  Engineers,  I would  recommend  that 
the  Master-General  should  be  authorised  to  select  the  officer  to 
be  recommended  to  your  Majesty  to  command  a battalion  among 
the  eight  senior  officers,  either  serving  in  that  corps  or  who  have 
served  in  it,  till  they  became  Major-Generals  by  brevet  and 
received  unattached  pay. 

All  which  is  submitted  to  jour  Majesty  by  your  Majesty’s 
most  devoted  and  faithful  subject  and  servant, 

Wellington. 

For  convenient  reference  1 send  with  this  copies  of  your 
Majesty’s  warrants  of  1814  and  1818. 

Most  entirely  approved. 

U.  R. 
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To  Mr.  Griffin ■ 

MEMORANDUM  ON  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  MAURITIUS. 

Ordnance  Office,  10th  Feb.,  1824. 

There  are  several  questions  regarding  public  buildings  in  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  which  must  be  decided  by  the  government 
at  large  before  any  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
recent  communications  from  the  Colonial  Office  on  this  subject. 

The  first  relates  to  the  construction  and  repair,  and  to  the 
furnishing  supplies  to  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  troops. 

In  France,  and  in  all  countries  upon  the  Continent,  the  troops 
of  the  State  are  by  right  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  expenses  of  constructing,  maintaining  in  repair,  and  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  the.  troops  in  barracks,  are  defrayed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  in  which  any  barracks  are  situated  by 
local  contribution ; because  those  inhabitants  are  by  such  con- 
struction, &e.,  relieved  from  a burthen  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  bear. 

The  inhabitants  of  foreign  colonies  defray  by  local  contri- 
butions the  expenses  of  barracks  in  those  colonies,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  the 
Cape,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  barracks  in  those  colonies 
respectively,  not  out  of  the  colonial  revenue  of  the  State,  but  by 
local  contribution. 

The  first  question  as  referable  to  barracks  is,  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  government  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  these 
colonies  from  the  burthen  of  these  expenses  ? 

The  second  question  is,  if  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies 
respectively  are  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  making  any 
local  contribution  to  defray  these  expenses,  is  it  intended  to 
defray  them  out  of  the  public  colonial  revenue?  Or,  lastly,  is 
it  intended  to  throw  them  upon  the  public,  and  to  go  to  Par- 
liament with  an  estimate  of  them  ? 

If  either  of  the  two  first  questions  is  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  management  might  be  left  to  the  colonial  officers.  Or, 
if  it  should  be  preferred,  a sum  of  money  might  be  taken  from 
the  colony  annually,  either  in  the  way  of  local  tax,  or  from  the 
general  colonial  revenue,  and  might  be  paid  over  to  the  Ord- 
nance department,  by  which  the  barracks  might  be  kept  in 
repair,  supplied,  &c. 

If  the  two  first  questions  are  decided  in  the  negative,  and  the 
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last  in  the  affirmative,  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Ordnance 
department  to  prepare  and  lay  the  estimates  for  this  expendi- 
ture before  Parliament.  But  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
Officers  of  the  Ordnance  in  Parliament  should  be  instructed 
with  the  reasons  for  which  these  expenses,  which  have  hitherto 
been  defrayed  in  some  shape  or  other  hy  the  conquered  colonics, 
should  now  be  thrown  upon  the  public. 

The  next  question  relates  to  magazines,  storehouses,  and 
other  public  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Ordnance  and  other 
public  departments  in  these  colonies. 

'I'he  expenses  of  the  building,  repair,  and  maintenance,  of 
these  buildings  have,  up  to  this  moment,  been  defrayed  by  the 
conquered  colonies ; whether  out  of  the  public  colonial  revenue 
or  by  local  contribution  I cannot  tell. 

If  it  is  determined  that  the  colonies,  which  have  hitherto 
defrayed  these  expenses,  shall  continue  to  defray  them,  the 
mode  of  making  the  expenditure  can  be  settled  as  easily  as  the# 
same  question  in  respect  to  barracks.  If  it  is  determined  that 
the  colonies  shall  be  relieved  from  these  expenses,  from  hence- 
forward the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  must  then  prepare  and 
submit  to  Parliament  estimates  of  the  expense  attending  these 
repairs,  &c.,  and  must  be  instructed  as  to  the  reasons  for  which 
these  expenses  are  to  be  thrown  upon  the  public. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  defences  of  the  Island  of 
Mauritius,  upon  which  I agree  very  much  in  opinion  with  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Lowry  Cole. 

The  Mauritius  is  a place  at  which,  above  all  others,  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  a secure  retreat  for  the  troops  in 
case  of  any  general  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  the 
magazines  and  stores  might  be  kept  in  security,  and  to  which 
the  garrison  might  retire  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  necessary 
reinforcements  and  support  to  enable  them  to  re-establish  the 
British  authority  throughout  the  island. 

But  this  is  not  a simple  Ordnance  question.  It  is  one  of 
general  policy,  which  docs  not  depend  upon  the  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  but  upon  the  decision  of  the  government  in 
general.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Master-General  even  to 
bring  the  subject  in  this  view  of  it  under  the  consideration  of 
the  government,  but  that  of  those  more  immediately  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  policy  of  the  country  in  its  several 
colonies. 
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In  respect  to  the  works  for  defence  against  the  attack  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  they  are  at  Mauritius  only  earthworks,  with  the 
exception  of  one  bastion  of  the  lines  on  the  land  side  of  the 
town  ; and  Fort  Blanc,  one  of  the  defences  of  the  harbour. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  sum  of  money  granted  by 
Parliament  to  maintain  in  repair  all  the  works  and  buildings 
under  the  Ordnance  throughout  the  empire  is  only  54,000/.  per 
annum,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  the 
earthworks  of  the  Mauritius.  Indeed,  if  this  department  had 
means  at  its  command  I should  doubt  the  expediency  of  apply- 
ing them  to  keep  earthworks  in  repair,  at  a moment  at  which 
there  does  not  appear  even  a possibility  of  their  being  required  ; 
particularly  as  there  is  no  doubt  that,  the  ground  being  kept  in 
our  possession,  there  will  always  be  time  to  put  such  works  in 
repair  long  before  any  attack  can  be  made  upon  them,  or  men 
can  be  sent  out  to  defend  them. 

Wellington. 


To  the  Right  lion.  Oeorge  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  . London,  loth  Fob.,  1824. 

I received  your  box  last  night  I don’t  think  the  Emperor 
intends  to  break  his  promise,  but  he  wishes  that  some  ostensible 
steps  should  be  taken  immediately  in  the  affair  of  the  Greeks, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  people  that  he  did  not  return  to  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Porte  without  taking  some  care  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  he  urges  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  of  his  Minister  at 
the  Porte  during  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  as  the  motive 
for  taking  some  steps  immediately. 

I quite  agree  with  you,  however,  that  if  I should  be  mistaken, 
and  he  does  break  his  promise,  we  can  interfere  no  further. 
The  question  is,  then,  whether  we  can  interfere  or  be  a party  to 
the  mediation  as  proposed,  supposing  the  Emperor  to  perform 
his  promise. 

The  proposed  arrangement  between  Greeks  and  Turks  would 
probably  work  well  if  the  parties  could  be  brought  to  agree  to 
it,  and  if  it  were  not  necessary  that  one  or  all  of  the  Powers, 
parties  to  the  mediation,  should  become  giuirantees  of  the 
arrangement.  Prussia  must  be  one  guarantee,  Austria  probably 
another.  Can  we  decline  if  France  is  ? It  will  not  answer  to 
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allow  Russia  alone  to  be  guarantee.  The  Porte  would  refuse, 
as  probably  would  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; and  at  all  events 
such  an  arrangement  would  place  the  Porte  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  I did  think,  therefore,  that  the  safest  plan 
would  be  that  all  the  mediating  Powers  should  become  guaran- 
tees. Excepting  the  guarantee,  and  some  questions  arising  out 
of  the  flag,  there  would  not  be  much  objection  to  the  arrange- 
ment itself. 

The  great  difficulty  is  the  mediation  itself.  Neither  party 
asks  it,  and  it  must  be  forced  probably  upon  both.  The  Russian 
paper  overcomes  this  difficulty  by  a phrase  upon  the  force  of  the 
Alliance,  and  a compliment  upon  the  use  Lord  $trangford  had 
recently  made  of  that  force. 

I never  saw  the  account  of  Lord  Strangford’s  last  negotia- 
tion, but,  as  far  as  I know  of  it,  I should  think  that  Lord 
Strangford  had  in  that  case  two  advantages  First,  a right  by 
treaty,  belonging  to  ourselves  and  other  Powers  as  well  as  to 
Russia ; secondly,  the  interest  the  Porte  had  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question  with  Russia,  and  the  restoration  of  the  diplo- 
matic relation  with  that  Power,  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  those  arrangements  were  likely  to  have  on  the  contest 
with  the  Greeks. 

I doubt  the  force  morale  of  the  Alliance  being  sufficient  with- 
out some  aid  of  the  same  kind,  which  it  will  not  have  in  this 
instance;  and  all  the  prejudices  and  supposed  interests,  par- 
ticularly the  individual  interests  of  the  Turks,  will  be  against 
the  arrangement.  • 

If  both  parties  should  decline  the  mediation,  is  it  to  be  forced 
upon  them,  and  by  what  Power  ? and  by  what  Power  upon  each 
of  the  contending  parties?  If  the  whole  Alliance  is  to  act, 
what  Power  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  action  ? 

• I believe  the  first  question  for  a conference  would  be,  whether 
there  can  be  any  mediation  in  the  existing  state  of  the  warfare 
between  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  what  form  it  shall  take. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  nobody  can  do  anything  at  Con- 
stantinople excepting  ourselves,  and  that  the  Alliance  can  do 
nothing  without  us.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  hands  at  Con- 
stantinople will  be  much  weakened  by  becoming  parties  to  this 
mediation  with  other  Powers ; and  I think  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  subject  well  before  we  enter  upon  it,  as  well  for  their 
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sake  as  our  own ; and  if  we  do  enter  into  it  that  we  should  take 
the  lead  in  it,  which  the  state  of  our  influence  entitles  us  to 
take. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marthal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  10th  Feb.,  1824. 

I entirely  agree  in  every  word  that  you  say  about  the  difficulties  of 
allied  interference  between  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  about  the  almost  im- 
possibility of  our  undertaking  a guarantee. 

What  I said  in  my  last  note  was  to  show  that  my  indisposition  was  not 
to  concert  with  Russia;  but  to  being  duped  by  Russia  into  continuing  our 
agency  for  her  at  Constantinople,  if  she  should  now  go  back  from  her 
word. 

I have  desired  Francis  C.  to  send  you  all  the  Turkish  despatches  relating 
to  late  negotiations.  They  have  been  in  circulation  the  last  three  weeks, 
and  I took  for  granted  that  you  must  have  seen  them.  But  circulation  is 
a very  bad  mode  of  getting  things  read.  A morning’s  ride,  or  a forgetful 
valet-de-chambre,  makes  the  difference  of  twenty-four  hours  at  every 
stage. 

Perhaps  when  we  are  all  in  town  it  would  be  best  to  leave  despatches  in 
the  Cabinet  Room ; and  only  to  announce  the  circulation  of  them. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


Sir  Henry  Wellesley  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Arthur,  Vienna,  10th  Feb.,  1824. 

Prince  Metternich,  having  been  informed  by  me  of  my  intention  to 
dispatch  Charles  Arbuthnot  to  England,  has  determined  to  charge  him 
with  a confidential  letter  to  yon.  It  is  his  intention  I believe  to  state  to 
you  without  reserve  his  sentiments ; 1st,  Upon  the  line  which  his  Majesty’s 
Government  has  taken,  or  is  about  to  take,  upon  the  King  of  Spain’s 
invitation  to  a conference  upon  American  affairs ; and  2ndly,  Upon  the 
general  state  of  the  relations  between  the  two  Governments,  so  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lord  Londonderry.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  his  wish,  however,  than  to  place  you  under  any  embarrassment, 
and  he  has  therefore  desired  me  to  say  that  he  does  not  expect  you  to  answer 
his  letter.  Arbuthnot  is  apprised  of  everything  which  has  occurred  here 
since  my  arrival ; I have  besides  conversed  fully  with  him  upon  the  whole 
subject,  and  he  will  communicate  with  his  father,  or  with  you  if  you  shall 
think  proper  to  talk  to  him. 
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I shall  only  observe  here,  that  if  it  be  the  desire  of  our  government  (as  it 
must  be  unless  their  policy  is  much  changed)  to  maintain  a cordial  inter- 
course with  the  three  northern  Courts,  it  is  essential  that  we  shall  resume 
our  former  system  of  confidential  communication  with  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
For  any  man  of  common  observation  must  see  that  Austria  not  only  takes 
the  lead  and  gives  the  tone  to  the  other  two  Courts  upon  all  great  political 
questions,  but  that  their  opinions  res|x>cting  the  proceedings  of  his 
Majesty’s  Government  are  usually  formed  upon  a knowledge  of  the  senti- 
ments prevailing  here.  I have  observed  this  in  more  than  one  instance 
since  I have  taken  charge  of  this  embassy,  and  one  of  tho  things  of  which 
Prince  Metteraich  complains  is  that  total  want  of  previous  communication 
which  might  enable  him  to  judge  correctly  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
decisions  of  the  British  government  may  have  been  taken. 

It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  arrive  at  any  correct  notion  of  Mr. 
Canning’s  motives  for  refusing  to  assist  at  the  conference  upon  the  affairs 
of  America,  since  he  has  assigned  a different  motive  to  me,  to  M.  de 
Neumann,  and  to  the  government  of  France.  According  to  my  instnictions 
I must  maintain  that  Great  Britain  will  not  assist  at  a conference,  grounding 
myself  upon  the  Memorandum  of  the  conference  between  Mr.  Canning  and 
M.  de  I’oliguac.  The  French  government  is  led  to  believe,  from  the  report 
of  their  Ambassador,  not  only  that  we  decline  the  King  of  Sirin's  invitation, 
but  that  we  are  about  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  colonies; 
while  M.  de  Neumann’s  reports  justify  a belief  that,  were  the  conferences  to 
bo  held  in  London,  Mr.  Canning  would  not  refuse  to  assist  at  them. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Prince  Mettemich  to  say  that  he  has  no  reserve  what- 
ever, and  that  he  is  perfectly  ready  to  communicate  with  me  upon  all 
questions,  but  I have  seldom  anything  to  say  to  him  in  return.  This 
makes  my  situation  very  embarrassing.  1 think  by  consulting  this  Govern- 
ment a little  and  by  a little  more  confidential  communication,  we  might 
keep  up  our  influence  here,  and  that  without  abandoning  any  of  the  objects 
we  may  have  in  view. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Arthur, 

most  affectionately  yours, 

H,  Wem.esi.ev. 

They  are  apprehensive  hero  that  Lord  William  Bontinck  will  be 
apjxiintcd  to  succeed  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  and  Prince  Metternich  told 
me  this  morning  that  if  such  an  appointment  were  to  take  place,  all- the 
Italian  Sovereigns  would  protest  against  it, and  among  the  rest  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  I told  him  that  I saw  no  probability  of  Lord  William’s  being 
selected  for  this  situation,  but  ho  and  Prince  Ruffo  are  in  great  alarm 
about  it. 
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Le  Prince  de  Meltemich  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mon  CHER  Duo,  Vienne,  ce  11“"  Furrier,  1824. 

Le  retour  de  M.  Arbuthnot  m’ofTrc  line  occasion  trop  bonne  pour  quc  je 
piourrais  manquer  de  vous  dcrire  par  son  intermediate.  Habitud  depuis 
longtems  h vous  rendre  le  ddpositaire  de  mes  pensees,  permettez-moi  d’en 
user  de  memo  dans  une  dpoqtte  oil  les  premiers  intdrets  de  1’Europe  se 
trouvent  mis  cn  jetl,  ct  oil  j’ai  bien  de  la  i>eine  h m’expliquer  la  marcbe  du 
gonvernement  Britannique. 

Quo  s’esUl  done  passd  en  politique,  ou  bien,  quelles  sont  les  causes  par- 
ticulifcrea  a l’Angleterre  qui  pourraient  suffire  pour  expliquer  la  situation 
singuliere  des  affaires  du  moment?  Je  vous  avouerai  avec  franchise  que  je 
ne  trouve  pas  la  solution  dans  les  choses ; il  faut  done  qu'elle  exists  dans  les 
horn  mes. 

Une  nffaire  immense  se  prdsente ; elle  cst  toute  digne  do  la  sollicitude  des 
puissances,  ct  n6anmoins  soumise  aujotird'hui  h toutes  les  considerations 
sdcondaires.  L’avcnir  pieut,  ct  il  devra  meine  etre  compromis  dtrangement, 
si  les  Cabinets  nc  |>arvienneut  |>as  a s’entendre  sur  l'attitude  qu’ils  auront  h 
lenirdans  les  affaires  du  Nouveau  Monde  ; de  ce  monde  qui  ddjh  ne  se  levc 
que  trop  dans  un  sens  qui  menace  de  dissolution  et  de  mort  tout  gouveme- 
ment  euroyen,  quelle  que  pourrait  ctre  son  organisation  particulidre.  Ces 
vdritds,  si  simples  et  si  pratiques,  ne  sont-elles  point  senties  en  Angletcrrc  ? 
Je  ne  puis  en  raison  no  pas  l’admcttre  ! 

Le  gouverncment  Britannique  semble  se  vouer  il  un  systfcme  d’isolement 
complet.  (Test  h lui  scul  a Jtre  le  juge  des  motifs  qui  Io  font  suivre  cctto 
ligno;  mais  le  but — si  cclui  d’un  iaolement  pmrfait  devait  cn  effet  Stre  le  sicn 
— est-il  ii  attcindre  ? J’avouc  que  je  nc  le  crois  pas.  Si  ce  gonvernement  ne 
vise  ]>a3  h ce  but,  pourquoi  emprunte-t-il  des  couleurs  qui  ne  seraient  pas 
cn  rdalitd  les  siennes  V 

L’Anglcterre,  peut-elle  un  scul  instant  vouloir  Her  sa  marche  politique 
a cello  des  Etats-Unis  d’Amdrique  ? Le  coup  d’oeil  politique  le  plus  ordi- 
naire soffit  pour  deraontrer  I'impossibilitd  d’une  entreprise  jiarcille ! 

En  n'admcttant  ainsi  en  tout  repos  de  conscience  aucun  de  ces  chances, 
comment  expliquer  ce  que  trop  malbeurcuscment  jo  suis  destine  il  voir  sc 
rdaliser  cheque  jour?  Si  les  affaires  doivent  etro  perducs,  clles  n’ont  qti’il 
suivre  la  pen  to  sur  laquelle  clles  sont  placdes.  Quo  le  cabinet  Britannique, 
au  lieu  de  se  placer  sur  une  ligne  de  politique  dlcvdc,  continue  a restreindre 
son  activite  h des  discussions  de  chicane  avec  le  gonvernement  Franyais,  le 
mal  sa  trouvera  fait  de  lui-memc. 

Vous  etes  dans  le  cas  de  prendre  connaissance  ct  de  mes  expeditions  it 
Londrcs  ct  de  celles  dans  lcaquelles  je  me  plais  cn  toute  occasion  h entrer 
envers  Sir  Henry.  Trouvez-vous  dans  ce  qui  vous  vient  do  Vienne  rien 
qui  ressemblerait  h du  pirdjugd  ou  a de  la  ddraison  ? Ma  conscience  me  dit 
quc  tel  fait  serait  impossible.  Quc  voulons-nous,  et  que  devons-nous,  en 
effet,  vouloir? 

Nous  ddsirons  que  V ArrUrique  nc  soil  pas  mise  par  la  faute  des  puissances 
a meme  de  faire  la  loi  a V Europe.  Nous  ne  oonnaissons  pour  celh  qu’un 
moycn.  Il  se  trouve  dans  une  franche  entente  entre  les  puissances.  Cette 
entente  doit  avoir  pour  but  rTaviser  aux  moyens  les  pltis  ejfi  races  pour 
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influer  sur  la  marche  du  cabinet  de  Madrid, — sur  ce  cabinet  fort  prompt  It 
se  livrer  aux  seuls  calculs  de  l’erreur  et  des  passions ; celui  enfin  de  regler 
V at  tit  mb:  que  lei  Puisiancet,  eu  egard  a la  difference  de  leurs  positions  rela- 
tives, auraient  d prendre  toute  chance  admise,  dans  le  but  explicite  de  ne 
point  livrer  tout  le  terrain  a V ennemi  commun.  Cette  ligne  de  politique 
me  semble  si  claire  et  si  utile  It  suivre  que  c’est  aveo  un  sentiment  de  peine 
que  je  ne  saurais  exprimer  que  je  ne  voig  que  des  (Siemens  qui  devront  en 
(Sloigner  les  Puissances. 

Je  voue  trop  de  confiance  aux  rapjiorts  que  Sir  Henry  a faits  & sa  cour, 
|»ur  devoir  me  sentir  dispensd  de  volts  ddvelopper  davantage  ma  pensfe 
J’ai  eu  souvent  ddj b.  le  bonheur  d'etre  compris  par  vous,  mon  cher  Due,  et 
si  je  ne  me  plains  pas  plus  du  mal  qui  se  fait  joumellement,  e'est  que  ma 
conscience  me  dit  que  cc  n’est  pas  a vous  que  doivent  s'adresscr  les  plaintes, 
mais  bien  les  voeux  en  faveur  du  bien  qui  ne  se  fait  pas.  Ce  que  je  me 
sens  en  droit  de  vous  demander,  c’est  d’user  de  tous  vos  moyens  d’influcnce 
pour  donner  de  la  vie  & ce  qui  en  manque,  et  pour  tuer  les  chances  de  per- 
dition que  je  vois  augmentcr  journellcment,  par  suite  d’un  systeme  (ou  si 
vous  le  prdterez)  d’unc  marche,  que  je  regarde  comme  jugde  jar  le  seul  fait, 
que  la  raison  ne  suffit  pas  pour  i’cxpliqucr,  et  bien  moius  encore,  pour  le 
justifier. 

Recevez  les  assurances  de  mes  sentimens  les  plus  sineferes  et  les  plus  dis- 
tingu^s. 

Mktternich. 


The  Right  lion.  Oeorge  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  13th  Feb.,  1824. 

I do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  unpleasant  affair  of 

daughters,  who  were  stopped  and  rummaged  at  Calais  in  a 

most  unseemly,  and,  as  it  turns  out,  most  unjustifiable  manner. 

I say  unjustifiable  because  you  will  see  by  the  pajicrs  which  I send  to 
you  that  the  French  Government  do  not  pretend  to  have  had  the  shadow 
of  a charge,  or  of  a suspicion  against  the  young  ladies. 

It  is  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  this  no  a|>ology. 

I send  you  the  draft  of  a despatch  which  I propose  to  write  to  Sir  C. 
Stuart  in  reply  to  his  report  of  the  French  minister’s  answer. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 

P.S.  I add  to  the  papers  a Report  from  the  King’s  Advocate  just  received  ; 
which  affords  little  hope  of  obtaining  redress ; but  makes  it  impossible  not 
to  require  it. 

G.  C. 
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[Enclosure.] 

Copy  of  Draft  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart . 

8m,  Foreign  Office,  Feb.,  1824. 

Among  tbe  points  in  discussion  between  the  two  countries,  upon  which  I have 
on  this  occasion  to  express  to  your  Excellency  the  geueral  satisfaction  of  your 
government,  I am  sorry  that  I cannot  include  the  answer  which  the  French 
government  have  returned  to  your  Excellency's  remonstrance  on  the  treatment 
experienced  at  Calais  by daughters. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Police  on  the  question  referred  to  him  by  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  it  is  a treatment  to 
which  all  French  subjects  aro  liable,  and  of  which,  therefore,  foreigners  have 
no  right  to  complain. 

But  surely  it  cannot  be  true  that  even*  subjects  of  France  are  ordinarily 
exposed  to  so  harsh  a visitation  without  some,  at  least,  plausible  ground  of 
suspicion  that  they  have  in  some  way  or  other  done  something  to  deserve  it. 

It  cannot  bo  true  t that  young  and  unprotected  females  are  selected  among 
French  subjects  for  a proceeding  so  offensive  and  indecorous  against  all  the 
presumptions  in  favour  of  innocence  which  sex  and  youth  supply. 

Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  i9  stated  iu  the  French  minister  s report  of  any 
suspicion  entertained,  or  any  information  of  misconduct,  actual  or  intended,  on 
the  part  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been  so  rudely  dealt  with.  The  defence 
rests  solely  on  the  ground  that  what  was  dune  to  them  might  have  been  done 
to  French  subjects,  and,  for  ought  that  appears,  at  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  tin* 
lowest  retainers  of  the  police.  X 

Is  this  a becoming  justification  from  one  friendly  government  to  another  of  an 
act  of  violence  which  cannot  hut  excite  feelings  of  the  moat  unpleasant  nature  ? 
What  if  we  were  to  retaliate  in  some  signal  instance  on  female  visitors  from 
France  ? § We  should  be  exempted,  by  the  example  now  set  us,  from  the 
obligation  of  assigning  any  motive  whatever  for  such  an  outrage.  j| 

But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  knows  that  the  French  government  have  nothing 
of  this  sort  to  apprehend  while  any  hope  of  redress  remains  to  us ; and  I am 
much  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  M.  do  Chateaubriand's  feelings  if  the  very 

circumstance  of ’s  peculiar  situation  towards  the  government  of 

France  (of  which  I have  not  been  backward  in  declaring  the  opinion  of  his  own 
government)  does  not  constitute  in  that  minister’s  eyes  a reason  for  being  the 


* Omit  the  word  even . 

t The  word  true  in  both  paragraphs  might  be  omitted  with 
advantage,  and  probably  the  hint  that  these  young  ladies  were 
selected  for  the  patients  of  this  outrage. 

t Does  this  appear  ? 

§ The  object  being  to  draw  from  the  French  government  a 
conciliatory  answer,  is  it  desirable  to  put  these  in  the  way  of 
questions  ? 

||  I think  the  latter  part  excellent,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
its  effect  is  weakened  by  the  sort  of  threat  of  retaliation  bv 
which  the  paragraph  begins. 

Wellington. 

vol.  ii.  r 
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[354.] 


more  desirous  to  substantiate  the  grounds  of  that  violation  of  courtesy  which  has 

been  practised  towards  the  family  of , in  such  a manner  ns  shall 

prove  that  personal  pique  against  the  father  had  no  share  in  producing  the 
insult  to  his  children. 

I desire  that  your  Excellency  will  find  an  immediate  opportunity  of  renewing 
this  subject  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  of  earnestly  conjuring  him  to  set  his 
government  right  ujxm  a transaction  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  dis- 
agreeable differences  between  the  two  countries;  either  by  accounting  (if  that 
be  possible)  for  the  act  which  was  done  by  the  statement  of  the  causes,  whether 
of  information  or  of  suspicion,  which  led  to  it ; or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  or  the 
oflicers  who  did  tin*  act  cannot  be  actually  disavowed,  by  such  an  expression  of 
regret  for  their  over  zeal  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  as  both  the  Kritish 
government  and  the  individual  aggrieved  may  accept  as  a sufficient  atone- 
ment. 

I am,  &c. 

P.8.  Your  Excellency  has  omitted  to  send  home  a copy  of  the  note  which 
you  addressed  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 


To  the  JUglit  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  CaNNINO,  London,  14th  Feb.,  1824. 

I can  easily  understand  the  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  respect  to daughters.  The  King’s  subjects 

think  they  carry  with  them  abroad  not  only  the  real  privileges 
of  British  subjects,  but  the  right  of  waging  war  on  their  private 
account,  that  of  being  the  carriers  of  treasonable  correspond- 
ence, &c.,  &c„,  which  they  assume  to  themselves;  and  they 
presume  upon  the  protection  of  their  government  to  commit 
these  acts  almost  without  concealment. 

However,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  you  to  pass  over  the 
outrage  upon  these  young  ladies  without  inquiry  and  remon- 
strance, and  1 think  the  French  government  have  made  a 
mistake  in  omitting  to  give  a full  answer,  viz.,  that  from  what 
had  occurred  before,  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  these  young 
ladies  or  their  attendants  were  the  bearers  of  illicit  correspond- 
ence ; and  that  they  are  much  concerned  if  in  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact  anything  indecorous  has  occurred. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  for  both  governments  that  the 
matter  should  be  amicably  settled ; and  I tbink  the  French 
government  will  have  the  sense  to  see  that  antecedent  facts  do 
justify  their  suspicions  and  precautions  ; and  that  they  must  be 
strong  at  the  same  time  that  they  will  strengthen  our  hands  by 
tbeir  explanation. 

Y our  remonstrance  upon  the  subject  must  be  strong ; but  I 
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have  made  a few  remarks  in  pencil  in  the  margin,  for  which  I 
ought  to  apologise,  an  attention  to  which,  without  weakening 
the  remonstrance,  will  render  it  less  irritating,  and  more  likely 
to  draw  from  the  French  government  the  wished  for  ex- 
planation. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Sight  Hon.  George  Canning.  [ 355.  ] 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  London,  ittii  Fob.,  im. 

I return  the  papers  in  the  box,  and  have  made  two  or  three 
notes  in  pencil  in  the  margin  of  your  notes  on  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand’s despatch. 

I am  very  happy  that  you  don’t  propose  to  continue  the 
correspondence  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 

I think  it  right  to  add  that  although  in  my  observations  on 
your  notes,  I extenuate  and  justify  our  measures,  which  I think 
it  a duty  to  do  in  every  case,  I have  not  at  all  altered  my 
opinion  of  these  measures,  whether  adopted  or  to  be  adopted. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[EncI.OSUI!B.] 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  MR.  CANNING’S  NOTES  ON  THE  DESPATCH 
ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PRINCE  DE  POLIGNAC  BY  M.  DE 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 


On  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  first  note  : — 

“ While  the  power  which 
deliberates  and  exercises  be- 
tween that  State  and  its  parent 
country  a purely  peaceful  arbi- 
tration." 


Observations. 

I don’t  think  it  is  even  an  arbi- 
tration., unless  it  should  be  admitted 
that  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  colonies  decides 
the  question  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country. 

It  is  a decision  upon  a question 
of  facts,  which  any  independent 
country  not  bound  by  engagements 
may  take. 

P 2 
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Towards  the  end  of  note  the 
second  it  is  stated : — 

“ It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that 
the  time  for  this  object  is  gone 
by." 

In  note  the  fifth  it  is 
stated  : — 

“ We  are  far  from  denying 
the  truth  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand’s argument  that  the  un- 
rcnounced  sovereignty  of  Spain 
might  be  inconvenient  to  the 
New  States,  even  after  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  inde- 
pendence by  other  Powers .” 


Q.  If  it  ever  existed  ? 


The  words  acknowledgment  of  in- 
dqnmdencc  and  recognition  are  used 
throughout  the  paper. 

The  existence  of  these  countries , 
their  declarations  of  independence, 
their  wars,  are  matters  of  fact, 
which  must  be  acknoicledged  by 
every  body  ; and  their  state  of  war, 
and  their  rights  as  belligerents, 
have  long  been  recognised  by  us 
and  other  maritime  Powers.  The 
appointment  of  consuls,  and  the 
acceptation  of  the  exequatur  from 
the  governments  de  facto  of  these 
States,  both  by  France  and  this 
government,  are  additional  ac- 
knowledgment and  recognition  of 
the  existence  of  a government  in 
those  provinces  not  dependent  upon 
the  King  of  Spain  ; which  we  have 
contended,  as  I conclude  France 
has,  was  necessary  in  consequence 
of  our  extended  commercial  rela- 
tions with  those  provinces. 

The  appointment  of  diplomatic 
agents  to  reside  with  these  govern- 
ments de  facto,  and  the  reception  by 
his  Majesty  of  agents  from  these 
governments,  do  not  go  further  in 
the  recognition  or  acknowledgment 
of  these  governments,  but  it  sup- 
poses this — that  his  Majesty  has 
political  interests  to  discuss  with 
these  governments. 

The  recognition  of  the  existence 
de  facto  of  these  governments  and 
of  their  rights  of  war,  the  appoint- 
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Last  paragraph  of  note  the 
eighth : — • 

“ There  are,  therefore,  no 
such  causes  of  war.” 


ment  of  consuls,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  political  agents,  whether 
each  separately  or  the  whole  toge- 
ther, do  not  go  to  the  recognition 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  right 
of  these  colonies  to  independence, 
or  to  question  the  title  of  the  King 
of  Spain  to  their  dominion. 

By  each  successive  act  which  we 
contend  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary .by  the  interests  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s subjects,  we  have  acknow- 
ledged and  recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  facts,  the  truth  of  which 
nobody  can  dispute ; and  the  two 
last  suppose  relations  of  commerce 
aud  of  political  interest.  But  none 
go  to  the  question  of  right;  nor 
has  any  power  a right  to  call  upon 
us  to  pronounce  acknowledgment 
or  recognition  of  such  right 

See  the  reasoning  above  on  the 
effect  of  the  different  steps  which 
we  have  taken. 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  beak  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  15th  Feb.,  1824. 

Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  answer  the  questions  which  are  stated  in 
the  enclosed  paper,  and  to  give  me  any  other  instances  of  the  like  spirit 
of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Peninsular  war  ? 

1 do  not  wish  to  use  them  unkindly : but  we  must  be  prepared  at  all 
points. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 

[Enclosure.] 

1.  At  what  period  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  did  Bullnsteros  refuse  to 
serve  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ? 

2.  At  what  period  did  Arguelles  refuse  to  agree  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
being  made  Captain-General  ? 

3.  How  many  Spanish  troops  went  through  the  Peninsular  War  with  tho 
Duke  of  Wellington  ? aud  how  many  went  with  him  into  France  ? 
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[ 356.] 


To  the  Itight  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  London,  lctii  Feb.,  mi. 

I proceed  to  answer  the  questions  to  which  you  desired  an 
answer  yesterday.  I was  appointed  to  command  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  year  1812,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca ; but  I declined  to  accept  and  exercise  the  command  till 
I should  have  an  opportunity  of  personal  conference  with  the 
Regency,  and  of  ascertaining  what  command  they  proposed  to 
give  me,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  exercised.  In  the 
mean  time  I promised  to  continue  to  communicate  to  the  General 
Officers  commanding  the  different  Spanish  armies  my  wishes 
and  suggestions,  as  I had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  till  that 
moment 

After  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Soult  raised  the  siege  of  Cadiz, 
and  evacuated  the  whole  South  of  Spain,  and  marched  into 
Valencia,  where  he  joined  the  army  of  the  King,  which  had 
retired  before  me  from  Madrid. 

Ballasteros  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  I was  going 
to  the  northward  to  take  Burgos,  &c.,  and  Lord  Hill  with  his 
corps  was  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid. 

My  object  was,  if  possible,  to  gain  time  for  my  operations  to 
the  northward,  to  keep  possession  of  Madrid  and  the  centre  of 
Spain  during  the  winter,  and  to  prevent  Soult  from  coming  up 
from  Valencia.  I wrote  to  Ballasteros  to  press  him  to  take  a 
position  in  the  mountains,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  a castle  on 
his  flank  would  have  enabled  him  effectually  to  stop  Soult. 
Contrary  to  his  practice  till  that  moment  he  gave  me  no  answer ; 
but  did  not  take  the  position.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  heard 
that  I was  appointed  to  command  the  army.  He  then  wrote 
word  to  the  Regency  that  he  would  not  obey  me,  and  he  was 
removed  from  his  command,  and,  I believe,  banished  to  Ceuta. 
The  consequence  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  castle  above  men- 
tioned surrendered  almost  without  defence ; Soult  arrived  at 
Madrid;  Lord  Hill  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  I to  discontinue 
my  operations  at  Burgos,  Ac.  ; and  the  French  had  possession 
of  Madrid  and  the  centre  of  Spain  during  the  winter  of  1812 
and  1813. 

I don’t  know  that  Arguclles  objected  to  my  being  made 
Captain-General,  which  rank  was  conferred  upon  me  in  1809, 
after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  or  to  my  being  appointed  to  the 
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command  in  1812.  I believe  that  arrangement  was  made  by 
the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  Cortes. 

After  the  campaign  of  1812,  to  which  I have  above  referred, 
I went  to  Cadiz,  to  settle  with  the  Regency  the  nature  of  the 
command  which  they  intended  to  confer  upon  me,  in  which  I 
experienced  a good  deal  of  difficulty.  I settled  it,  however,  to 
my  satisfaction ; but  the  Itegcncy  having  been  changed  from 
the  Duque  del  Infantado  and  others,  to  what  was  deemed  a 
more  republican  party,  they  immediately  broke  their  agreement 
with  me,  and  produced  a good  deal  of  inconvenience  in  the 
service.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Yittoria,  in  1815. 
I immediately  remonstrated,  and  intreated  that  they  would  accept 
my  resignation  of  the  command,  unless  they  should  carry  into 
execution  strictly  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  their  prede- 
cessors. I at  the  same  time  assured  them  that,  if  out  of  the 
command,  I would  continue  to  communicate  as  heretofore  with 
their  generals ; and  that  the  service  should,  if  possible,  suffer 
no  inconvenience. 

This  matter  occasioned  much  discussion  in  the  Cortes,  the 
liberal  party,  and  I believe  Arguelles,  taking  part  against  ray 
keeping  the  command ; but  I am  not  certain  respecting  Ar- 
guelles. The  discussions  ended  by  a Report  from  the  Council 
of  State,  drawn  up  by  their  secretary,  Lugando,  who  was  after- 
wards, and  again  lately,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
recommending  that  the  agreement  with  me  should  be  strictly 
carried  into  execution,  which  Report  was  adopted  in  the  Cortes 
by  a small  majority,  the  liberal  party  being  against  it  Whether 
Arguelles  was  so  or  not  I cannot  tell  at  this  distance  of  time. 

In  respect  to  Spanish  troops,  we  never  had  any  with  us  after 
the  year  180i),  excepting  Morillo,  with  about  3000  men  (in- 
fantry) with  Lord  Hill ; and  Don  Julian  Sanchez,  with  from 
one  to  five  hundred  cavalry ; never  less  than  the  first  number 
nor  more  than  the  last,  with  myself. 

In  the  campaign  of  1813  there  was  in  the  battle  of  Vittoria 
only  Murillo’s  corps.  Afterwards  a corps  under  General 
Giron,  now  the  Marquess  de  las  Amarillas,  from  Gallicia,  and 
another  under  the  Conde  del  Abisbal,  joined  us,  each  about 
10,000  men. 

When  we  entered  France  in  October  and  November,  1813, 
no  Spanish  troops  entered  excepting  Morillo’s  corps  and  those 
above  mentioned,  one  of  which  had  been  transferred  to  the 
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command  of  General  Frey  re,  Abisbal  having  retired  from  his 
command  under  the  pretence  of  ill  health. 

The  troops,  however,  were  in  such  bad  order,  and  behaved 
so  ill,  that  I was  obliged  to  send  them  all,  excepting  Morillo's 
corps,  back  into  Spain  during  the  winter  months  of  December 
and  January.  I afterwards  brought  forward  Frey  re’s  corps 
of  about  8000  men  in  the  month  of  March,  and  these,  with 
Morillo’s  3000,  were  present  in  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  the 
month  of  April. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  in  France  a small  corps  of  3000 
or  4000  under  Mina,  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  and  there  was  a corps  of  10,000  or  12,000  men, 
under  the  Prince  of  Anglona  in  March,  in  Spain  to  join  the 
armies  in  France.  There  were  other  troops  in  operation  in 
Catalonia,  &c.,  but  none  in  France. 

But  I must  add  that  I might  have  brought  into  I' ranee  as 
many  as  I pleased,  even  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  nation,  but 
the  reason  for  which  I limited  the  numbers  was,  that  they  were 
not  in  a state  of  equipment,  order,  and  discipline  to  be  manage- 
able ; and  that  their  disorder  would  have  done  me  more  mischief 
than  their  numbers  would  have  done  me  good.  * 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[ 357.  ] jTo  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  DEAR  Lord  Bathurst,  London,  Kith  Feb.,  1824. 

I enclose  you  two  letters  * from  General  Walpole,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiry.  You  will  see  that  there  is  very  little  detail.  1 
will,  however,  get  a map  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  see  him 
when  he  will  come  to  town. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


[Enclosure.] 

General  Walpole  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  Lord  Duke,  Harling,  15th  Feb.,  1824. 

I believe  that  I apprized  your  Grace  by  Friday’s  post  of  my  inability  to 
give  you  the  information  that  you  wished  for,  owing  to  my  having  been 

* See  I5th  Feb.,  1824.  Only  one  letter  found. 
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absent  from  home  during  two  days,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  I 
had  returned. 

As  to  external  war,  invasion  must,  I conceive,  be  guarded  against  more 
effectually  by  the  navy  than  by  any  other  means.  1 take  for  granted  that 
St.  Domingo  is  now  the  quarter  from  whence  this  is  to  be  apprehended ; at 
all  events  the  attack  must  be  from  the  windward,  and  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  not  to  allow  an  enemy  of  this  description  to  reach  the  shoro  and 
lodge  themselves  in  the  woods.  Here  it  is  material  to  call  your  Grace's 
attention  to  one  circumstance — that  of  establishing  a del  nt  for  the  King’s 
ships  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  where  they  can  get  some  necessary 
articles  iu  case  of  accident  for  the  vessels  or  crews.  Fort  Antonio  seems, 
from  the  goodness  of  its  harbours,  to  be  the  most  eligible,  but  the  Admi- 
ralty will  naturally  advert  to  that.  The  necessity  of  something  of  the  kind 
is  obvious,  when  I inform  your  Grace  that  seven  hours  will  suffice  to  bring 
down  a fleet  upon  the  north  side,  and  that  the  Kiug’s  ships,  stationed  as 
they  are  at  Port  Koval,  or  obliged  to  go  thither  for  what  they  want,  take 
frequently  as  many  days  in  resuming  their  position. 

Your  Grace  will  perceive  that,  as  far  as  1 can  be  supposed  to  be  a judge, 
the  north  or  windward  side  of  the  island  is  the  most  vulnerable,  and  that 
the  security  of  it  must  depend  upon  the  navy.  1 have  been  here  speaking 
of  a native  enemy,  as  of  St.  Domingo;  an  enemy  from  Europe  would 
probably  conduct  his  operations  with  different  views,  and  aim  at  your 
dockyards  and  stores  at  Fort  Royal  and  Kingston. 

As  to  internal  war,  that  in  which  I was  employed  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Governor  and  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  at  my  earnest  entreaty  that 
they  suspended  a measure  which  must  have  placed  Jamaica  in  the  power  of 
the  Maroons. 

No  description  can  convey  to  your  Grace  any  idea  of  the  local  peculiari- 
ties of  the  interior.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  your  flanks  or  communica- 
tions ; and  Ixard  I tal carres,  far  from  a bad  officer,  and  very  brave,  on  getting 
into  the  Trelawny  mountains  declared  any  progress  as  impracticable.  The 
system  previously  adopted  to  my  command  was  that  of  detaching  columns 
into  the  woods,  which  were,  according  to  their  strength  or  weakness,  ambus- 
caded, or  retired  from,  by  an  enemy  neither  seen  nor  heard.  To  this  there 
could  be  no  end ; the  war  Ixeame  interminable.  I need  not  tell  your  Grace 
that  in  plain  and  open  countries  numbers  arc  of  consequence,  but  in  those 
of  a more  impracticable  nature  it  must  depend  upon  disposition  chiefly.  It 
struck  me  that  if  1 could  reverse  the  system  I should,  by  compelling  the 
enemy  to  become  the  assailants  and  produce  themselves,  deprive  them  of 
all  the  advantages  which  could  only  result  from  concealment : and  for  that 
mode  of  warfare  they  had  two  points  of  discipline  in  very  high  perfection — 
extreme  silence,  and  never  throwing  away  their  fire.  I determined,  there- 
fore, to  deprive  them  of  their  water,  very'  scarce  during  the  dry  season,  aud 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  not  worth  while  in  this  letter  to  detail  at  length 
by  what  means  1 brought  this  about.  1 was  right  in  my  conjecture  ns  to 
the  ground  where  it  was  mostly  to  be  found.  The  plan  soon  took  effect, 
and  the  enemy  were  forced  to  go  without  water ; in  short,  to  starve,  or  to 
dislodge  our  posts;  they  made  the  attack  and  failed  The  difficulty  was  in 
getting  at  the  springs.  We  had,  as  far  as  the  roads  jiermitted,  got  up 
some  artillery ; it  was  taken  to  pieces  and  hauled  up  the  rocks,  on  which 
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the  trees  had  been  previously  felled  : the  ground  was  enfiladed  between  us 
and  the  enemy  with  shot  and  shells,  and  the  column  pushed  forward  under 
this  protection  secured  from  ambuscade.  I hope  my  conduct  will  apj  ear 
to  your  Grace  to  have  lieen  right.  1 mention  it  chiefly  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  inqiortnnce  of  occupying  the  springs,  as  the  most  likely  mode  of 
preventing  insurrection.  Those  with  which  I am  acquainted  were  in  the 
Trelawny  mountains,  what  others  there  are  I am  ignorant  of,  but  the 
Treluwny  mountains,  and  the  springs  beyond  them,  must  be  the  most 
healthy  parts  of  Jamaica,  and  a foreign  enemy  must  have  a precarious 
possession  as  long  as  our  troops  occupy  them.  As  to  insurrection,  how  the 
possession  of  them  bears  on  that  point  I have  already  detailed. 

I am  inclined  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  right  to  send  out  officers  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  country ; I do  not  say  it  through  vanity,  but  the 
ablest  may  be  staggered.  Those  next  in  command  to  me  were  the  present 
General  John  Skinner,  and  Gore  Browne.  Both  very  good ; particularly 
the  first.  In  what  state  of  health  these  gentlemen  are  I do  not  know. 

North  America  is  now  closely  to  lie  attended  to.  She  may  be  material 
to  St.  Domingo  as  well  as  to  Jamaica.  Our  fleets  in  1705  nud  1796  were 
so  long  detained  in  the  Channel,  that  if  she  had  not  supplied  us  we  must 
have  been  starved. 

There  are  some  Maroon  tribes  now  in  the  island : they  may  be  very 
useful,  aud  the  reverse : to  manage  them  may  require  some  address. 

I have  detailed  the  commencement  of  our  operations;  the  whole  was 
conducted  on  the  same  principle.  Your  Grace  will  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate my  conduct,  and  to  judge  how  far  it  may  be  judicious  to  follow  it  at 
present. 

I remain,  with  all  deference,  your  Grace’s  faithful  servant, 

George  Walpole. 


Lord  Wellesley  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DRAB  ARTHUR,  Phoaiii  Park,  17th  Feb.,  1824. 

You  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  various  considerations  (almost  of 
every  description,  and  involving  every  public  and  private  interest)  which 
render  an  accurate  survey  of  Ireland  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  the 
government  and  to  the  nation.  The  matter  has  been  attentively  viewed 
and  earnestly  recommended  by  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons;  aud 
I believe  that  on  this  subject  of  Irish  concern  all  parties  are  united.  In  the 
first  notes  which  I sent  to  Lord  Liverpool  resjiecting  the  improvement  of 
the  system  of  valuing  and  collecting  tithe,  1 adverted  to  the  utility  of  an 
accurate  general  survey,  to  which  all  valuations  might  be  referred,  and 
which  might  serve  as  a )ieimanent  standard  of  reference  not  only  for  tithes, 
but  for  all  changes  on  the  laud,  and  might  operate  as  a jierpetual  corrective 
of  the  numberless  abuses  now  existing  in  the  local  and  municipal  taxation 
in  the  provinces  of  Ireland. 

1 really  consider  that  no  greater  practical  benefit  could  be  conferred  on 
Ireland  than  the  accomplishment  of  an  accurate  general  survey  of  the 
country,  aud  the  present  moment  seems  to  me  favourable  to  the  commence- 
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mcnt  of  so  great  and  useful  an  undertaking.  I am,  therefore,  anxious  that 
the  attention  of  government  and  of  Parliament  should  ho  directed  to  the 
subject,  and  that  the  mode  of  carrying  the  plan  into  execution,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  providing  for  the  expose,  should  he  soon  determineel. 

It  is  too  certain  that  such  a plan  cannot  be  executed  by  Irish  engineers 
and  Irish  agents  of  any  description.  Neither  science,  nor  skill,  nor  dili- 
gence, nor  discipline,  nor  integrity,  sufficient  for  such  a work,  can  be  found 
in  Ireland.  I am  therefore  satisfied  that  the  only  source  from  which  the 
means  of  executing  the  survey  can  be  derived  is  the  Ordnance  ; and  that 
you  are  the  only  authority  capable  of  infusing  the  spirit  which  such  an 
0]>e ration  would  require  into  the  agency  which  must  be  employed.  The 
inaccuracy  of  the  Irish  engineers  has  lately  been  exhibited  most  glaringly 
in  tho  charts  aud  maps  of  the  Irish  coast,  executed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Irish  Commissioners  for  the  Fisheries.  At  the  Admiralty  you  will 
learn  what  enormous  and  dangerous  errors  have  been  discovered  in  those 
official  charts. 

I have  mentioned  this  plan  of  an  Irish  survey  to  Mr.  Goulbum,  but  I 
have  not  made  it  the  subject  of  a despatch  to  government,  thinking  it 
would  be  more  successful  under  your  protection  aud  countenance.  If  you 
should  approve  the  general  idea,  it  cannot  be  mentioned  too  soon  in  Par- 
liament, and  I should  be  glad  if  on  any  lavourable  occasion  you  could  refer 
to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Ever,  dear  Arthur,  yours  most  affectionately, 

Wellesley. 


Lord  Beresford  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellinyton. 

My  dear  Duke,  Lisbon,  21st  Feb.,  1824. 

The  detention  of  the  packet,  from  the  strong  gales  which  prevent  its  get- 
ting out,  enables  me  to  send  this  by  the  same  opportunity  as  that  I wrote 
two  days  since. 

The  King  being  most  willing  to  keep  me  in  the  present  unpleasant  situa- 
tion, and  it  being  most  difficult  for  his  ministers  or  myself  by  viva  voce  to 
bring  him  to  any  declaration,  I have  wrote  a letter  on  the  subject,  which  1 
propose  giving  to  him  myself  this  night.  I have  shown  it  to  Palmella.  He 
begins  now  to  see,  what  has  to  me  been  long  visible,  that  the  Count  de 
Subserm  has  got  a complete  ascendency  over  the  King,  and,  as  I long  since 
foretold  Palmella,  he  begins  to  show  himself  not  only  indifferent,  but 
supercilious  to  him.  This  Palmella  has  to  tlumk  himself  for,  from  his  want 
of  resolution  and  firmness,  which  prevented  him  taking  the  manly  part  he 
ought,  and  which  1 am  sure  he  desired. 

They  had  a little  disagreement  on  the  day  of  the  King’s  investiture  of  the 
Russian  order  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  insolence  of  the  Count  de  Snbscrra 
was  such  that  Palmella,  who  does  not  want  proper  pride  when  roused,  in 
presence  of  the  King  declared  he  would  resign  his  situation.  The  latter, 
however,  interfered,  and  there  was  for  the  moment  an  end  of  it.  My  letter 
is  to  request  an  immediate  decision  of  his  Majesty,  as  I tell  him  that  it 
does  not  become  me  to  remain  here  in  this  doubtful  and  equivocal  state ; 
aud  1 feel  it  to  be  really  so,  and  am  preparing  to  leave  this.  I have 
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arranged  my  claim  respecting  the  estate  1 had  here ; they  give  me  a pension 
to  the  amount.  All  the  other  claims  are  in  a state  to  be  settled  in  a few 
days,  so  that  I could  leave  this  now  at  a short  notice,  if  you  have  not 
accepted  of  my  resignation,  which,  however,  1 can  see  little  probability  of 
your  not  doing.  1 mentioned  in  my  letter  that  you  will  receive  with  this, 
that  I had  spoke  to  I-ord  Bathurst  respecting  the  situation  lately  held  by 
poor  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  and  I would  certainly  like  to  have  it,  and 
would  thank  you  to  remind  Lord  Bathurst.  I see,  however,  by  the  papers 
of  the  likelihood  of  Lord  Hastings  getting  it.  I would  not  put  myself  in 
competition  with  his  Lordship,  but  I can  scarcely  think  he  would  take  it. 
His  necessities,  indeed,  may  induce  him.  However,  as  I said,  I do  not 
pretend  to  compete  with  him.  The  missing  the  winter  in  England  has 
been  of  considerable  service  to  my  health. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Beresfobd. 


To 

Sir,  Ordnance  Office,  23rd  Feb.,  1824. 

Your  letter  of  the  17th  reached  me  this  morning,  and  I avail 
myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  inform  you  that  I cannot 
possibly  accept  the  present  which  you  have  thought  proper  to 
offer  to  me.  I am  unwilling  to  express  to  you  the  disagreeable 
feeling  which  your  letter  has  excited,  as  I am  convinced  that 
an  officer  who  has  served  with  so  much  credit  as  you  have 
obtained  could  not  be  actuated  by  an  improper  motive.  A little 
consideration,  however,  would,  I am  sure,  show  you  the  impro- 
priety of  offering  a present  to  an  officer  to  whom  you  are  a total 
stranger,  and  with  whom,  from  being  in  the  same  department, 
you  would  probably  be  hereafter  in  the  habit  of  communicating. 

I have,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  WtUedey. 

My  DEAR  Wellesley,  London,  23rd  Feb.,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  and  I quite 
agree  in  your  opinion  of  the  importance  of  an  accurate  survey 
of  Ireland.  Before  I had  heard  from  you,  1 had  had  two  con- 
versations upon  the  subject  with  Mr.  Goulbum,  and  had 
agreed  to  undertake  the  work,  which  I w ill  endeavour  to  render 
as  complete  as  possible.  But  Mr.  Goulburn  will  most  probably 
have  informed  you  that  owing  to  the  want  of  persons  properly 
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trained,  I was  apprehensive  that  I could  not  undertake  to  make 
much  progress  in  the  course  of  the  year  1824 ; but  we  will 
make  all  our  preparatory  arrangements  in  this  year,  and  com- 
mence next  year  with  such  force  as  will  enable  us  to  complete 
the  survey  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  five  or  six  years.  We 
should  only  mislead  you  if  we  were  to  promise  to  do  more. 

I was  very  happy  to  learn  from  Campbell  that  you  were 
so  well. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  Henry  Wellcdey. 

My  DEAR  Henry,  London,  24th  Feb.,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter  by  Arbuthnot,*  and  I enclose  my 
answer  to  Prince  Metternich  ; and  a copy  of  the  answer  for  your 
own  private  information. 

We  are  certainly  not  upon  the  most  confidential  terms  with 
the  Allies.  But  I really  think  that  they  should  know  that  even 
their  best  friends  think  that  they  treat  us  very  ill,  and  that  they 
can  do  nothing  with  us  as  long  as  this  continues. 

I confess  that  I don’t  think  the  matter  will  be  much  improved 
by  an  alteration  of  this  conduct ; as  we  are  radically  defective 
in  our  diplomatic  head-quarters  here.  But  at  least  the  Allies 
will  not  be  in  the  wrong ; and  I shall  not  have  their  wrongs 
brought  forward  in  every  discussion. 

lour  son  William  is  here  in  my  house,  and  a very  fine  lad 
he  is.  I have  got  Sir  George  Cockbum  to  appoint  him  mid- 
shipman in  the  4 Medina,’  going  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Give  my  best  love  to  Lady  Georgiana,  and  tell  her  that  1 will 
write  to  her  by  the  first  occasion. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Prince  Metternich.  ■ 

Mon  CHER  Prince,  London,  24th  Feb.,  1824. 

Major  Arbuthnot  delivered  me  your  letter  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, and  the  subject  of  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  such  importance 

* See  page*  205,  207. 
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that  I answer  it  immediately ; and  I write  to  you  in  English,  as 
I am  certain  of  expressing  my  meaning  more  clearly  in  that  lan- 
guage, which  you  read  with  as  much  facility  as  you  do  French. 

I feel  as  you  do  the  isolement  of  the  British  government ; and 
I am  equally  aware  with  you  of  the  mischief  which  it  does  to  us 
as  well  as  to  the  world ; probably  more  to  the  world  than  to  us. 
It  is  positively  true  that,  although  by  the  use  of  force  you  may 
destroy  an  evil,  such  as  the  revolutions  in  Naples  or  in  Spain  ; 
you  can  do  no  permanent  good  without  the  assistance  of  the 
counsels  and  of  the  authority  of  this  country  ; and  I am  afraid 
that  you  will  discover  this  truth  even  in  the  cases  above 
referred  to,  in  which  the  use  of  your  military  force  has  not  been 
even  resisted. 

If  this  isolement  is  then  an  evil,  let  us  look  to  the  causes  of 
it ; and,  if  I have  not  mistaken  them,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult 
for  you  to  remove,  or  at  least  alleviate  them,  and  in  some 
degree  to  re-establish  confidence. 

The  first  manifest  disunion  was  at  Troppau.  There  had  been 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  a good  deal  of  discussion  between  the  Rus- 
sian Cabinet  and  us  respecting  the  Casus  Fwderis  of  the 
Treaty  of  November  1815.  But  this  dispute  was  brought  before 
the  public  without  the  knowledge  of  our  Plenipotentiary  by  the 
Protocole  Preliminaire,  and  the  Circular  from  Troppau  ; to  the 
last  of  which  we  were  obliged  in  our  own  defence  to  reply. 

Then  followed  the  Congress  at  Verona ; and  I beg  leave  to 
recall  to  your  recollection  the  various  occasions  on  which  I 
ventured  to  foretell  to  your  Highness  the  consequence  to  the 
Alliance  in  general  of  the  state  of  isolement  in  which  I was  left. 

Observe  that  I don’t  pretend  that  upon  either  occasion  the 
Allies  were  bound  to  abandon  their  object  to  please  the  councils 
of  this  country ; but  I contended  then  as  I do  now,  that  as  it 
was  an  object  to  the  Allies  upon  both  occasions  to  carry  this 
government  with  them  as  far  as  it  could  go,  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  conduct  these  transactions  in  such  manner  as  that  at 
least  it  might  not  be  apparent  to  the  world  that  we  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  Allies;  and  that  the  well-meaning  people  of  this 
country  might  not  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  that  separa- 
tion as  a benefit,  instead  of  an  evil. 

Along  with  these  transactions  has  been  carried  on  a system 
of  calumny  respecting  the  conduct  and  objects  of  this  country 
which  would  have  astonished  me  if  I had  not  lived  in  the  days 
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of  the  French  Revolution,  and  if  I had  not  known  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  seat  of  that  Revolution.  But  what  is  surprising 
is  that  these  calumnies  should  be  received  and  credited  even  by 
our  best  friends,  and  those  most  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  character,  and  circulated  by  them  with  almost  as  much 
activity  as  by  our  enemies. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  it  is  neither  les  choses  themselves  nor 
les  hommes  who  have  transacted  them,  that  have  occasioned  the 
mischief ; but  the  mode  in  which  the  transactions  which  have 
taken  place  have  been  carried  on,  the  pains  taken  by  some  to 
disgust  us  with  the  Alliance,  and  the  little  pains  taken  by  others 
to  conciliate  us  towards  it,  and  finally,  the  unmerited  calumnies 
of  which  we  have  been  the  object,  which  have  been  circulated 
by  the  former,  and  have  not  been  too  liberally  discouraged  by 
the  latter. 

Under  these  circumstances  comes  the  affaire  immense  to 
which  you  refer,  in  the  solution  of  which  it  is  very  clear  that  if 
we  have  not  a greater  interest  than  other  Powers,  we  have  a 
preponderating  influence.  We  might  have  expected,  therefore, 
to  be  consulted  respecting  the  mode  and  time  of  bringing  it 
under  consideration,  if  not  allowed  to  have  our  fair  share  of 
influence  in  the  final  decision. 

I’ll  just  state  what  has  occurred  upon  this  question,  and  leave 
to  you  to  decide  whether  any  measures  have  been  taken  to 
induce  this  government  to  come  out  of  its  isolement. 

The  Allies  in  their  Council  decide  that  Spain  shall  demand 
their  assistance,  counsel,  or  mediation,  no  matter  which,  a3  it  is 
the  demand  of  Spain,  not  the  nature  of  it,  which  is  at  present 
under  consideration.  I know  that  the  first  proposition  came 
from  the  Allies,  because  M.  dc  Talaru  boasts  that  he  improved 
the  proposition  drawn  by  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  But  I would 
beg  to  ask,  was  Sir  William  A ‘Court,  or  the  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  or  this  government,  consulted  either  upon  the  proposi- 
tion itself,  or  upon  the  mode  of  making  it,  or  the  time,  or  upon 
any  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  proposition?  But 
that  is  not  all.  This  government  no  doubt  possesses  a pre- 
ponderating influence  upon  this  affaire.  A strong  interest  is 
likewise  felt  upon  it  in  the  country ; and  the  opinions  prevailing 
in  the  country,  as  is  usual,  have  their  influence  in  Parliament, 
and  even  in  the  Cabinet  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  this  government 
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towards  the  councils  of  the  Allies;  and  to  take  care  that  there 
should  be  nothing  either  in  the  proposition  itself  or  in  the  inode 
of  making  it  which  should  insult  us,  or  remind  us  of  our 
isolement. 

Now,  I request  you  to  read  the  proposition  sent  to  us  from 
Madrid  ; and  I think  you  will  agree  that  we  might  have  avoided 
altogether  to  give  any  answer  by  saying  that  it  was  not  made 
to  us ; and  that  on  the  other  hand  we  might,  if  so  disposed, 
have  thrown  back  the  whole  question  upon  the  Allies,  and  have 
declared  that,  in  consequence  of  that  Note,  we  would  have  no 
communication  with  any  Power  upon  that  affaire.  I intreat, 
then,  that  we  may  not  be  blamed  for  this  isolement.  It  requires 
all  the  temper,  moderation,  and  circumspection  of  our  Councils 
to  bear  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  treated  upon  this  and 
other  questions. 

I here  quit  that  part  of  your  letter  which  relates  to  our 
isolement ; and  I now  refer  to  the  fond  of  the  affaire  immense 
to  which  your  letter  relates. 

I think  you  arc  all  mistaken  respecting  the  influence  of  this 
affaire  upon  your  respective  destinies.  Its  settlement  is  im- 
portant to  Spain;  and  in  this  view  is  more  important  to  this 
country  than  to  any  other  in  Europe.  But  as  long  as  Spain  is 
governed  as  that  country  is,  it  appears  impossible  for  us  or  the 
Allies  collectively  to  effect  any  good ; and  most  particularly  not 
in  the  way  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made  lately,  that  is 
by  political  intrigue. 

Who  directed,  or  rather  who  knew  of  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  at  Madrid,  almost  of  the  same  date  with 
the  note  to  the  Allied  Courts  which  I have  just  discussed? 
Who  suggested  the  decree  since  issued  to  open  the  ports  in 
America,  in  direct  contradiction  of  that  above  mentioned ; but  of 
which,  in  reality,  the  last  article  renders  the  whole  nugatory  ? 
Can  any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that  the  Allies  have,  or  can 
have,  any  real  solid  beneficial  influence  in  a country  in  which 
such  transactions  occur  on  the  very  question  which  is  under  their 
consideration  ? 

But  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  folly  have  some  sense.  They 
know  well  that  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  without  this  country 
can  effect  nothing  in  America  ; and  the  Allies  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  intrigue  with  the  Camarilla  never  settled  any  affaire  either 
there  or  elsewhere. 
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I have  already  told  you  that  the  mode  of  originating  and 
that  of  making  the  late  proposition  to  us  were  sufficient  reasons 
to  induce  us  to  take  the  line  upon  it  which  we  did  take,  but  I 
don’t  scruple  to  add  that  since  the  mediation  at  Paris  in  the 
affair  of  Monte  Video,  I have  been  quite  convinced  that  a 
mediation  by  the  Allies  by  means  of  a council  of  subordinate 
ministers  was  impracticable.  Ask  General  Vincent  how  the 
settlement  upon  that  subject  was  defeated  which  I had  com- 
pleted not  less  than  twice. 

Yet  observe  that  the  failure  of  this  settlement  was  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  America,  and  of  the  revolution  in  Spain. 

I beg  your  Highness  will  look  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  upon  this  subject  of  a mediation 
between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies ; and  you  will  see  that 
this  opinion  regarding  the  unfitness  of  a council  of  subordinate 
Allied  ministers  to  mediate  in  this  question  was  entertained  by 
the  late  Lord  Londonderry  and  myself,  and  even  by  others  at 
that  time.  I therefore  should  have  considered  it  my  duty 
under  any  circumstances,  as  a member  of  this  government,  to 
advise  the  King  to  decline  to  become  a party  to  a conference 
having  for  its  object  such  a mediation ; and  I am  certain  that 
when  your  Highness  will  come  to  reflect  with  your  usual  saga- 
city upon  the  circumstances  to  which  I have  above  referred 
regarding  late  and  former  negotiations  at  Madrid  and  Paris, 
and  will  look  at  the  nature  of  our  government  and  the  opinions 
which  prevail  in  England,  upon  this  occasion  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  opinion  tliat  we  ought  not  to  risk,  or  rather  render  certain, 
the  loss  of  the  only  influence  which  exists  capable  of  bringing 
this  affaire  to  a settlement,  by  placing  that  influence  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a conference  of  subordinate  ministers,  whose  proceed- 
ings might  be  paralyzed  or  controlled  by  such  transactions  as 
those  to  which  I have  above  referred. 

I have  already  made  this  letter  so  long  that  I will  not 
lengthen  it  farther  by  doing  more  than  adverting  to  other  topics. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  disagreeable  discussions  with  France; 
some  possibly  not  necessary,  others,  however  necessary,  aggra- 
vated by  the  mode  of  discussion  adopted.  Neither  I nor  any- 
body else  can  be  answerable  for  the  manner  or  the  words  of  any 
other  individual,  any  more  than  I can  be  for  speeches  in  Par- 
liament or  at  public  meetings,  or  paragraphs  in  newspapers, 
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which  arc  our  daily  food  here,  and  which  scarcely  attract,  and 
never  occupy  our  attention  for  a moment. 

But  this  I must  say,  that  there  is  no  act  of  this  government, 
there  is  scarcely  a word  in  any  public  document  of  which  any 
Power  can  complain ; and  I earnestly  intreat  that  you,  mon 
cher  Prince,  who  in  many  respects  are  placed  in  the  centre  of 
Europe  and  at  the  head  of  its  councils,  will  do  us  justice ; and 
that  you  will  endeavour  by  your  influence  and  example  to  pre- 
vail upon  others  to  consider  our  real  situation,  and  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  us  in  the  manner  which  is  becoming  on 
account  of  the  station  we  fill,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  have 
always  conducted  ourselves ; and  this  for  their  own  sakes  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  world  at  large. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Lord  Beresford  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr  DEAR  Duke,  Lisbon,  28th  Feb.,  1824. 

The  annexed  did  not,  as  I expected  it  would,  go  in  the  last  packet.  I 
gave,  myself,  the  letter  I therein  mentioned  this  day  week  (Saturday)  to  the 
King.  He  said  he  would  immediately  read  it,  hut  on  Sunday  1 stayed 
away,  and,  to  avoid  seeing  me,  he  had  also  that  night  stayed  out  late,  and 
had  projected  to  go  off  early  on  Monday  to  Salvaterra,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  weather,  so  that  on  that  evening  I saw  him  and  requested  his 
decision  on  what  I had  wrote  to  him.  He  was  jiarticularly  attentive  and 
kind,  but  said  he  had  not  read  it  all,  and  it  required  being  perused  with 
great  attention,  as  the  object  was  of  great  moment.  By  that  one  would 
have  thought  he  had  some  doubt  on  the  subject,  at  least  any  ouc  that  did 
not  know  the  King.  He  had  but  a few  hours  before  he  gave  me  that 
answer,  made  the  Count  de  Subsurra  one  of  his  chamberlains,  as  a (ar- 
ticular mark  of  his  regard : and  it  is  so  indeed,  as  no  such  thing  is  recol- 
lected as  a minister  being  made,  whilst  such,  a chamberlain. 

The  next  day  early  his  Majesty  set  off  for  Salvaterra,  and  so  leaves  me. 
This,  as  you  will  have  seen  by  my  letters,  was  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me, 
nor  does  it  make  any  difference  as  to  my  plans  or  time.  1 am  endeavouring 
to  bring  to  a conclusion  my  other  concerns,  and  so  soon  as  those  are  settled 
I shall  not  stay  here  an  hour  longer  than  is  my  convenience,  and,  indeed, 
I have  long  since  acted  and  taken  things  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  in 
question  than  these  personal  arrangements. 

Since  my  last  letter  to  you  we  have  had  no  packet,  the  winds  being  quite 
contrary.  I still  propose,  if  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  my  return- 
ing direct,  to  go  by  way  of  Spain,  that  is  Cadiz  and  Madrid. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  ever  yours  sincerely, 

Beresford. 
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Lord  Beres/ord  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Lisbon,  1st  March,  1824. 

Since  last  writing  to  you  a packet  has  arrived,  but,  not  having  brought 
me  any  letter  from  you,  I am  in  the  same  uncertainty  about  myself  as 
before ; nor  should  I have  wrote  to  you  by  this  packet,  but  for  the  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  which  has  taken  place  in  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de 
Louie.  He  was  one  of  those  that  were  with  Massena’s  army,  and  remained 
with  the  French  till  the  fall  of  Bonaparte ; he  then  went  to  the  Rio  in  an 
English  packet,  and  threw  himself  on  the  King’s  mercy,  and  worked  him- 
self into  the  palace  peu-h-peu,  and  at  length  became  tho  King’s  great 
favourite  (valido).  He  was  the  sworn  friend  and  great  supporter  of  the 
Count  de  Subserra,  and  equally  dotested  by  the  nation.  On  Saturday  last, 
after  some  rehearsal  of  a play,  to  be  acted  in  the  theatre  at  Salvaterra, 
belonging  and  adjoining  to  the  palace,  in  which  the  Marquis  was  taking  a 
part,  this  ended,  all  withdrew  at  about  nine  o’clock  at  night  to  the 
interior  of  the  palace,  which  communicates  by  a corridor  with  the  theatre. 
At  the  King's  supper,  where  the  Marquis  de  Louie  always  assisted,  he  did 
not  appear,  and  the  King  was  uneasy  and  sent  to  look  for  him ; but  he  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  notwithstanding  every  search,  be  was  only  discovered 
at  eight  o'clock  tho  next  morning,  and  appeared  to  have  been  assassinated 
and  thrown  into  a part  of  the  old  palace,  which  some  few  years  since  had 
been  burnt  down.  We  only  heard  of  this  shocking  event  yesterday,  and 
we  are  not  yet  informed  with  any  accuracy  of  any  particular,  other  than 
that  he  was  assassinated,  and  in  the  palace.  It  is  a most  singular  circum- 
stance how  in  that  palace  such  a deed  could  have  been  perpetrated  without 
some  noise,  or  other  indication  of  violence  being  perceived,  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  stabbed,  or  otherwise  by  a blow  deprived  immediately 
of  life,  as  they  Bay  tho  only  wound  perceptible  is  in  the  inside  of  the 
mouth.  Hia  being  estimated  by  the  nation  as  a traitor,  as  a supporter  and 
partisan  of  Pamplona,  and  being  certainly  the  person  who  had  tho  strongest 
influence  over  the  King’s  mind,  and  the  assassination  being  committed  in 
the  palace,  and  almost  immediately  close  to  the  King,  is  what  makes  this  a 
case  of  great  importance.  To-day  there  are  pasquins  in  the  town,  saying 
that  the  traitor  Loul4  is  dead,  and  that  Pamplona  will  be  so  in  eight  days. 
The  suspicions  respecting  the  authors  of  this  murder  are  various,  but  we 
are  here  at  present  too  little  acquainted  with  the  case  to  judge,  and  it  is 
therefore  useless  to  say  on  whom  those  suspicious  light.  The  national 
indignation  against  Pamplona  is  great.  There  has  also  been  a very  un- 
pleasant thing  at  Coimbra,  where,  on  one  of  the  students  calling  out  “ Viva 
el  Rey  1”  all  the  rest  called  out  “Morra  el  Rey !”  and  when  the  superiors 
went  to  quell  the  disturbance  throe  shots  were  fired  at  the  Conservador  ; 
but  he  was  missed ; however,  it  is  said  two  of  the  civil  officers  with  him 
were  killed.  These  threats  against  the  Marquis  de  IxmM  and  the  Count  de 
Subserra  have  been  of  some  standing,  and  against  the  latter  they  still  con- 
tinue, and  I really  think  he  runs  a great  risk,  and  he  is  not  a very  brave 
person.  Your  friend  Sampayo,  Count  da  Povoa,  has  been  foolish  enough 
to  take  to  himself  a wife ; a young,  and  not  bad-looking  girl  j but  his 
vanity  has  induced  him  to  go  to  one  of  the  first  families  here — that  of 
Angeja — for  an  alliance.  He  was  yesterday  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
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Count  de  Peniche,  and  general  conjecture  is  far  out  if  she  makes  him  a 
happy  man.  He  has  settled  on  her  100,000?.,  besides  the  third  of  all  his 
fortune  at  his  death,  and  that  will  be  some  hundred  thousands  more.  I 
had  omitted  to  say  that  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  Ix>ule  brings  back  the 
King  to  Lisbon  much  sooner  than  was  expected : he  is  said  to  come  the  day 
after  to-morrow. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Beresford. 


To  Sit  If.  Fane. 

My  DEAR  Fane,  London,  4th  March,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter,  and  I had  yesterday  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  Lord  Bathurst  about  you. 

I must  first  tell  you  that  I did  not  apply,  and  would  not  do 
you  and  your  claims  to  be  G.C.B.  the  injury  of  applying  for 
that  honour  for  you.  But  I stated  your  claims  in  comparison 
with  those  of  others,  and  although  Lord  Bathurst  did  not,  and 
could  not,  promise  me  that  you  should  have  the  next  Cross  that 
is  vacant,  I can  assure  you  that  there  is  not  any  disposition 
anywhere  to  pass  you  over.  I intreat  you  then  to  be  quiet, 
and  to  leave  the  affair  in  my  hands.  When  I shall  see  you  I 
will  talk  over  with  you  the  whole  subject ; and  will  not  conceal 
from  you  what  Lord  Bathurst  said  to  me.  But  it  is  now  of  no 
importance,  as  I assure  you  that  he  is  as  much  inclined  to  do 
you  justice  as  I could  wish  him  to  be. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  DEAR  Loud,  London,  5th  March,  1824. 

I see  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Canning  presented  the 
papers  on  the  Spanish  colonies  last  night,  and  that  you  have 
given  notice  that  you  will  present  them  this  night  I under- 
stood that  we  were  previously  to  have  a discussion  on  the 
subject  in  the  Cabinet ; which  probably  did  take  place  in  one  of 
our  recent  meetings  before  I arrived. 

I certainly  was  not  desirous  of  giving  any  further  trouble  on 
a subject  on  which  I believe  nobody  was  of  the  same  opinion 
with  me ; but  as  I differ  positively  with  the  government  on  this 
proceeding,  I trouble  you  with  a few  lines  to  state  the  grounds 
of  that  difference. 
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The  moment  the  government  lay  papers  before  Parliament  on 
any  political  question,  the  decision  is  no  longer  practically  in 
their  hands.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequence  in  point  of 
form,  the  decision  of  the  government  in  point  of  fact  cannot  be 
independent. 

Now,  I contend  that  this  question  is  not  yet  ripe  for  Par- 
liament. Contingencies  may  occur  which  would  have  an  influ- 
ence on  different  parts  of  it. 

First.  An  explanation  has  been  made  of  the  condition  attached 
to  our  offer  of  aid  and  countenance  to  a Spanish  negotiation 
with  the  colonies  as  held  out  in  Mr.  Canning’s  letter  of  the 
30th  of  January,  which  even  if  the  Spanish  government  had 
declined  the  first  offer,  which  they  have  not,  may  occasion  and 
may  involve  this  government  in  such  a negotiation. 

Secondly.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  now  making  in’  New 
Spain  may  be,  that  it  may  not  be  deemed  expedient  by  govern- 
ment to  extend  their  relations  with  that  part  of  the  world ; or 
Thirdly,  there  may  exist  reasons  for  not  extending  them,  inde- 
pendently of  any  inquiry. 

The  consequence  of  producing  these  papers  at  present  is,  that 
Parliament  must  form  a judgment  upon  the  whole  subject,  which 
must  have  its  influence  hereafter,  whatever  form  it  may  assume, 
and  however  disadvantageous  whenever  the  final  decision  is  to 
be  made ; and  that  the  decision  of  the  government  cannot  be 
independent  as  it  ought  to  be. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Foreigners  who  have  witnessed  and  are 
aware  of  the  caution  and  reserve  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  communicating  papers  of  this  description  to  Parliament,  will 
see  in  this  act  a desire  to  throw  it  out  of  our  own  hands.  They 
will  naturally  l>elieve,  therefore,  that  it  is  our  wish  to  see  it 
settled  one  way  ; and  that  our  offer  of  aid  and  countenance,  our 
recent  explanation  of  the  condition  of  that  offer,  and  all  our  pro- 
fessions of  moderation  and  disinterestedness  upon  this  subject, 
are  insincere. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  because  I really  cannot  see  what 
advantage  is  gained  by  the  immediate  production  of  these 
papers,  I should  have  wished  that  the  production  of  them  had 
been  delayed.  But  I feel  no  desire  to  give  the  Cabinet  any 
further  trouble  upon  the  subject. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  most  faithfully, 

Wellington. 
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To  Mr. . 

My  DEAR  Sir,  London,  11th  March,  1824. 

I am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Colebrooke, 
who  is  a great  loss  to  the  service,  and  I sincerely  condole  with 
Mrs. , to  whom  I beg  to  present  my  best  compliments. 

I believe  it  is  true  that  in  two  or  three  years  Sir  Edward 
Paget  will  return  from  India,  and  I have  already  had  no  less 
than  three  applications  that  I will  use  my  influence  to  have  a 
successor  appointed  to  him. 

Having  long  commanded  the  armies  of  this  country  on  foreign 
service,  nearly  all  the  General  Officers,  candidates  for  public 
employment,  have  served  under  my  command ; and  I had, 
moreover,  the  good  fortune  to  separate  from  all  of  them  on  the 
best  and  most  cordial  terms.  It  is  natural  therefore,  that  they 
should  look  up  to  me  to  forward  their  views  and  interests. 

Hut  these  facts  place  me  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  a patron 

or  friend.  1 cannot  press  the  views  of , for  instance, 

upon  this  situation  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  succession  to  Sir 
Edward  Paget,  without  adverting  to  the  views  of  others,  his 
seniors  possibly,  and  their  claims  to  public  employment. 

In  short,  without  being  the  disposer  of  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  I am  obliged  to  weigh  the  claims  of  different  indi- 
viduals to  its  favour,  and,  as  an  individual,  to  decide  upon  their 
respective  merits  and  claims. 

I think  you  will  concur  with  me,  that  this  is  not  a very 
enviable  situation.  But  this  is  the  one  which  I fill. 

Now  I must  say  in  answer  to  your  letter  that,  knowing  what 

I do  of  the  wishes  and  claims  of  others  Benior  to , I 

cannot  undertake  to  press  them  upon  the  Duke  of  York  and 
government  in  order  that  he  may  succeed  to  the  command 
in  India.  I cannot  think  that  it  would  be  right  to  urge  them 
against  those  of  others,  who  wish  to  obtain  this  situation,  and 

who  will  not  be  well  pleased,  and  with  reason,  if should 

be  preferred  to  them. 

I assure  you  that  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  imposed  upon  me 
is  the  necessity  of  writing  such  a letter  as  this. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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To  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

My  DEAR  General,  London,  13th  March,  1824. 

I enclose  a letter  from  Lord  Combermere,  which  I beg  you  to 
lay  before  his  Royal  Highness, 

I have  told  him  that  Sir  E.  Paget  would  not  come  home 
before  1826,  even  if  he  should  come  then ; and  that  of  course  no 
arrangement,  or  promise  of  an  arrangement,  would  be  made  till 
that  period  should  approach  ; but  that  I should  send  his  letter, 
with  my  opinion  of  his  fitness  for  the  situation.  At  the  same 
time  I have  informed  him  that  I know  of  others  who  will  look 
to  this  situation. 

Yours,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Combermere. 

My  dear  Lord  Combermere,  London,  13th  March,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter  regarding  the  command  in  India. 
I know  that  Sir  E.  Paget  has  no  thought  of  quitting  India 
before  the  year  1826,  and  of  course  no  appointment  to  fill  his 
situation  will  be  made  till  the  time  of  his  coming  away  shall 
approach,  nor  any  promise.  I send  your  letter,  however,  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  my  opinion  of 
your  fitness  for  the  situation.  I can  do  no  more,  as  you  must 
be  aware  that  every  officer  who  has  served  looks  to  me  to  for- 
ward his  objects  in  the  service ; and  not  a few  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  this  very  situation.  Without  having  the  power, 
therefore,  I have  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  person  who  has 
the  disposal  of  the  situation. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  Frederick  Adam. 

My  DEAR  General,  * London,  13th  March,  1824. 

I received  only  a few  days  ago  your  letter  of  27th  January. 

I am  happy  to  tell  you  that  delay  in  its  arrival  was  not 
injurious  to  your  interests.  It  had  long  been  thought  by  some 
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in  this  country  that  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  business 
by  other  objects ; and  it  was  determined  upon  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland  to  divide  the  command  which  he  had  held. 
This  being  done,  nothing  but  your  relative  rank  with  others 
could  prevent  your  being  appointed  the  Lord  Commissioner ; 
and  I assure  you  that  there  was  no  man  who  rejoiced  more  than 
I did  to  see  you  placed  in  a situation  for  which  you  had  so 
eminently  qualified  yourself  by  frequently  performing  its  duties 
during  the  long  absences  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland. 

I beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  and  that  you 
will  believe  me, 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


To  the  liight  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  15th  March,  1824. 

I return  Sir  Charles’s  despatches,  with  a Memorandum  on  the 
French  occupation  of  Spain. 

I likewise  enclose  a curious  letter  from  Lord  Beresford.* 

Wellington. 


[Enclosure.] 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  STAIN. 

15th  March,  1824. 

It  appears  to  me  upon  a perusal  of  the  despatches  of  Sir 
Charles  Stuart, t particularly  No.  103,  which  contains  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  French  army  in  Spain,  that  that  army  is  not 
stronger  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  intended,  indeed  not 
so  strong  as  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  not  quite  certain  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  the  order  of 
things  which  renders  the  occupation  necessary. 

The  distribution  of  the  force  likewise  is  by  no  means  sus- 
picious, considering  the  nature  of  preceding  transactions. 

Cadiz  was  the  cradle  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  seat  of  the 
conspiracy  which  overturned  the  'King’s  authority,  and  re-esta- 

* St*  inifti'  227. 
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Wished  the  Constitution  in  1820.  That  Constitution  was  more 
firmly  established  in  the  large  towns  than  elsewhere ; and  as 
the  whole  of  the  regular  army  was  to  be  disbanded,  and  the 
royalist  army,  as  it  was  called,  to  be  dispersed,  the  Revolution 
might  have  broken  out  afresh,  and,  in  fact,  the  King  of  Spain 
would  have  had  no  support  for  his  authority  in  the  large  towns 
if  these  had  not  been  occupied  by  the  French  troops. 

The  occupation  must  not  be  compared  to  the  occupation  of 
France  by  the  Allies  in  1815. 

At  Paris  the  Garde  Nationale,  to  the  amount  of  30,000  men, 
always  existed : and  was  loyally  disposed,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  metropolis ; and  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  new  French  Guards  and  other  troops  were  formed 
before  the  last  of  the  Allied  Army  withdrew  from  Paris  in 
February,  181G.  It  must  be  observed  likewise  that  above 
seven  months  had  then  elapsed  since  the  entry  into  Paris  by 
the  Allies,  during  which  time  troops  to  be  relied  upon  had  been 
organized  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

It  must  likewise  be  observed  that  the  Gendarmerie  in  France, 
a corps  of  not  less  than  30,000  horsemen,  and  always  disposed 
to  support  the  existing  authority,  were  sufficient  to  preserve 
internal  tranquillity  against  the  efforts  of  individual  disturbers, 
while  the  position  of  the  Array  of  Occupation  in  the  frontier 
departments  would  have  enabled  that  army  to  move  at  once  in 
case  of  any  serious  effort  of  insurrection. 

In  Spain  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  relied  upon  excepting 
the  French  army. 

As  I have  above  observed,  the  nature  of  preceding  transactions 
will  account  for  the  occupation  of  the  large  towns.  But  I think 
it  necessary  to  observe,  that  I can  account  for  the  occupation  of 
Badajos  by  other  reasons.  The  occupation  of  Cadiz  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ; but  the  communication  with  Cadiz  is  not 
satisfactory  if  Badajos  is  not  in  the  possession  of  troops  in  whom 
those  occupying  Cadiz  can  confide. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  state  of  Portugal  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  much  confidence  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  French  army  in  Spain,  and  in  his  place  I should  not  like 
to  keep  a large  detachment  at  Cadiz  without  possessing  Badajoz. 

Wellington. 
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[ 369.  ] 


To  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor. 

My  DEAR  General,  London,  17th  March,  1824. 

I return  the  papers  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the 
day  before  yesterday.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  price  of  commissions  should  be  fixed  by  regulation  ; 
and  equally  so  that  this  regulation  should  be  enforced  by  all  the 
regulations  which  can  be  applied  to  the  subject,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  even 
if  necessary  of  his  Majesty’s  prerogative.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  prices  fixed  by  the  existing  regulations  are  as  high  as 
they  ought  to  be ; and  I was  of  opinion  at  the  time  the  Board 
of  which  I was  a member  fixed  those  prices,  as  I am  now,  that 
it  was  a waste  of  time  to  make  the  alteration,  and  that  the 
authority  of  his  Royal  Highness  over  the  army  would  suffer  if 
the  new  regulation  should  not  be  strictly  enforced.  Upon  this 
point  I believe  we  are  all  agreed,  as  likewise  that  the  certificate 
upon  honour  is  useless,  that  it  is  commonly  signed  whether  the 
contents  arc  known  to  be  true  or  known  to  be  otherwise,  and 
that  on  this  ground  alone  it  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

I confess,  however,  that  although  it  is  very  desirable  to  en- 
force the  regulation  strictly,  and  although  we  may  be  able  to 
check  the  daily  practice  of  breaking  it,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
attain  the  complete  and  universal  enforcement  of  it  But  still, 
whatever  may  be  our  hopes  of  complete  success,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  that  every  effort  should  be  made. 

I confess  that  I do  not  like  your  propositions  in  No.  1 or 
No.  2.  The  plan  detailed  in  No.  1 would  be,  in  fact  to  raise 
the  price  of  commissions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  now  as  high 
as  it  ought  to  be.  It  would,  besides,  check,  control,  and 
diminish  the  patronage  and  power  of  choice  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  plan  in  No.  2 would  destroy  the  connection 
between  the  regiment  and  its  officers,  and  would  force  officers 
to  look  to  patronage  for  promotion.  The  best  plan  is  that  in 
No.  3.  But  when  the  certificate  should  be  abolished  I would 
propose  first  to  forbid  army  agents  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
in  army  promotions,  and  I would  not  suffer  money  to  be  lodged 
in  their  hands  for  that  purpose,  and  this  on  pain  of  his  Royal 
Highness’s  displeasure. 
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I would  forbid  army  brokers  to  interfere,  and  would  declare 
the  determination  of  the  Cominander-in-Chief  to  recommend  to  his 
Majesty  to  cancel  the  grant  of  any  commission  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  any  negotiation  with  them.  I would  likewise  recom- 
mend to  bis  Royal  Highness  to  declare  to  the  army  his  deter- 
mination to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  to  cancel  any  commission 
granted,  for  which  it  shall  appear  that  the  officer  appointed  to 
it  has  paid  more  than  the  regulated  price ; and  to  dismiss  from 
his  Majesty’s  service  any  Colonel  or  Commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment  who  may  appear  to  have  forwarded  or  recommended 
such  appointment,  knowing  that  more  than  the  regulated  price 
had  been,  or  was  to  be,  paid  for  it  I am  aware  that  much  of 
what  I have  above  proposed  is  difficult  to  carry  into  execution, 
and,  as  I have  above  stated,  it  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  the 
evil  altogether.  But  these  regulations  will  at  least  show  the 
determination  of  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  authorities  of 
the  army  to  attain  their  object,  and  I think  you  will  find  few 
Commanding  Officers  disposed  to  risk  their  commissions  to  put  a 
little  more  money  into  the  pocket  of  an  officer  about  to  retire. 
To  this  letter,  already  too  long,  I have  to  add  my  opinion  that 
you  must  extend  your  regulations  to  the  exchanges  between  full 
and  half-pay ; and  that  you  must  prevent  the  sale  of  half-pay 
commissions,  and  possibly  even  put  an  end  to  your  arrange- 
ments with  the  Artillery  and  Marines. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[Enclosure.] 

First  Memorandum. 

First  Plan. 

To  stop  all  regimental  promotion  by  purchase,  and  on  the  retirement  of 
an  officer  the  successor  to  bo  selected  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  the 
general  mass. 

Second  Plan. 

The  certificate  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  an  intimation  given  that  the 
parties  giving  or  receiving,  as  well  as  the  Commanding  Officer,  if  privy  to 
the  bargain,  to  be  dismissed  the  service. 

Both  theso  being  objectionable,  the  Commander-in-Chief  proposes  to 
raise  the  price  of  commissions  in  all  cases  where  the  promotion  does  not  go 
in  the  regiment,  and  of  the  surplus  to  form  a fund  to  be  applied  to  special 
cases. 
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Second  Memorandum. 

Projiosition  that  in  certain  cases  of  inability  an  officer  may  be  permitted 
to  receive  a certain  proportion  beyond  the  regulation  to  he  paid  by  the 
officer  purchasing. 

Third  Memorandum. 

Regulations  which  might  enable  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  dispense 
with  the  certificate. 


Sir  H.  Taylor  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

REGARDING  THE  DUKE’S  SUGGESTIONS  TO  PREVENT  THE  SALE 

OF  COMMISSIONS  AT  A PRICE  BEYOND  THE  REGULATIONS. 

Horse  Guards,  March,  1824. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  proposes,  in  addition  to  what  is 
suggested  in  No.  3 — 

1.  To  forbid  army  agents  to  interfere  in  any  manner  in  army 
promotions. 

1 . The  regimental  agents  are  so  established  by  regulation  and  sanctioned  by 
Act  of  Parliament ; they  are,  in  fact,  the  attorneys  of  the  colonels  of  regi- 
ments, and  their  interference,  so  far  as  it  is  sanctioned,  could  not  he  dis- 
pensed with  without  serious  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  to  the 
service. 

The  actual  regulations  direct  the  regimental  agents  to  make  regular  com- 
munications to  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  of  all  appointments, 
promotions,  Ac.,  &c.,  specifying  the  dates  of  the  same. 

Colonels  when  absent  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  if  their  regiments 
aro  also  abroad,  may  empower  their  regimental  agents  to  recommend  pur- 
chasers/or vacant  commissions,  in  which  case  they  must  sign  the  necessary 
certificates,  as  well  as  the  recommendations  for  the  purchases. 

The  quarterly'  returns  of  purchasers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  regimental 
agents  for  the  information  of  their  respective  colonels. 

Tbo  134th  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  directs  that  every  person,  not  being 
an  authorized  agent  to  some  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  Ac.,  who  shall 
negotiate  or  act  as  agent  for,  and  in  relation  to,  the  purchase,  sale,  or 
exchange,  of  any  commission,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  tho  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds ; and,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  Not  to  suffer  money  to  be  lodged  in  their  hands  for  that 
purpose  (purchase  of  commissions). 

2.  The  regulation  directs  that  the  quarterly  return#  shall  particularly 
state  where  the  money  of  each  individual  who  is  desirous  of  purchasing  is 
lodged  or  to  be  obtained. 

Officers  are  not  required  to  lodge  the  purchase-money  with  the  agents 
until  the  vacancy  is  reported,  and  the  succession  is  approved,  and  this 
apjicars  indispensable. 

But  they  are  frequently  told  that  they  need  not  lodge  the  money  until 
so  officially  called  for,  aud  this  might  be  enforced  by  General  Order  or 
regulation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  regimental  agent  may,  in  many  instances,  be 
their  private  bankers,  and  responsible  as  such  for  the  money  being  forth- 
coming. 

3.  To  forbid  any  army  brokers  to  interfere  in  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  commissions,  and  to  declare  the  determination  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  to  cancel 
the  grant  of  any  commission  given  in  consequence  of  any  nego- 
tiation through  them. 

3.  This  is  already  done  by  the  Act  of  49  George  III.  cap.  126,  “ for  the 
further  prevention  of  the  Sale  and  Brokerage  of  Offices,”  clauses  4 and  5 ; 
by  which  “ it  is  enacted  that  persons  so  acting  will  be  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanour, shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  treble  the  value  of  the  sum  paid  or  received  above  the  regula- 
tion price.” 

4.  To  declare  to  the  army,  the  Commander-in-Chief s deter- 
mination to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  to  cancel  any  commission 
granted  for  which  it  shall  appear  that  the  officer  appointed  to  it 
has  paid  more  than  the  regulated  price,  and  to  dismiss  from  his 
Majesty’s  service  any  colonel  or  commanding  officer  of  a regi- 
ment who  may  appear  to  have  forwarded  or  recommended  such 
appointment  knowing  that  more  than  the  regulation  price  had 
been  or  was  to  be  paid  for  it 

4.  This  also  is  already  done  by  the  above  Act  of  49  George  III.,  which 
directs  that  any  officer  concerned  directly  or  indirectly,  &c.,  &c.,  shall,  “ on 
being  convicted  thereof  by  a General  Court  Martial,  forfeit  hit  commission 
and  be  cashiered,  or,  if  he  shall  have  quitted  the  service,  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  guilty  of  a misdemeanour.” 

The  extract  of  the  Act  and  the  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act  are  inserted  in 
the  General  Orders  and  Regulations  of  the  Army,  and  are  also  published 
occasionally  in  the  Monthly  Army  List. 

The  orders  and  declarations  arc  therefore  not  wanting,  if  by  these  the' 
practice  could  be  checked,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  stronger  than  those  sug- 
gested, and  impose  heavier  penalties. 

But  in  either  case  the  difficulty  is  to  establish  the  proof,  without  which 
the  promotion  could  not  be  cancelled,  nor  the  officer  himself,  or  those  parties 
to  the  transaction,  dismissed  the  service. 

In  these  respects,  therefore,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  projiosed 
declarations. 

But  if  the  certificate  is  to  be  abolished,  the  opportunity  might  be  taken 
of  making  a reference  to  the  Act  and  the  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  to 
cancel,  alter,  and  amend,  some  of  the  regulations. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  proposes  that  the  sale  of  half-pay 
commissions  should  be  prevented. 

The  sale  of  half-pay  commissions  is  not  now  allowed  in  any  case. 

If  a reduction  is  about  to  take  place,  and  the  regimental  officer  is  ]ier- 
mitted  to  sell  his  commission  previously  to  such  reduction,  the  purchaser  is 
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placed  on  half-pay,  and  this  is  called  the  purchase  of  a half-pay  commission 
subject  to  reduction. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  gale  of  unattached  commissions,  namely, 
those  of  General  Officers  holding  regimental  commissions.  The  com- 
mission is  a full-pay  commission,  but  the  successor  is  immediately  placed 
on  half-pay. 

This  applies  equally  to  the  sale  of  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
and  Royal  Marines,  which  are  also  full-pay  commissions,  and  sold  as  such, 
although  the  purchaser  is  placed  on  half-pay. 

In  both  the  latter  cases  no  private  bargain  can  exist,  the  name  of  the 
seller  is  given  in,  and  his  successor  is  unknown  to  him  until  gazetted. 

This  may  be  strictly  enforced  in  all  sales  of  unattached  commissions. 

H.  Taylor. 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  London,  20tu  March,  1824. 

I have  lately  had  a correspondence  with  your  department 
regarding  certain  issues  and  removals  of  Ordnance  stores  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  I beg  to  draw  your  attention  particularly 
to  the  draft  of  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  dated  the 
13th  of  February,  to  the  respective  officers  in  Jamaica,  which  I 
had  desired  might  be  submitted  to  your  office  before  it  should 
be  sent,  and  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Wilmot  llorton*  of  the 
10th  March,  in  answer  to  the  communication  of  the  order  above 
mentioned. 

From  the  long  intercourse  which  I have  had  with  your  de- 
partment I may  safely  appeal  to  you  to  certify  that  I am  not  a 
very  difficult  person  to  deal  with,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  be 
unaccommodating.  But  I must  fairly  say  that  I cannot  consent 
to  allow  the  business  of  my  department  to  be  conducted  as  is 
proposed  in  Mr.  Horton’s  letter  of  the  10th  inst. 

I enclose  you  the  copy  of  the  third  article  of  the  instructions 
to  the  storekeepers  of  the  Ordnance,  under  the  King’s  sign 
manual ; from  which  you  will  see  that  I am  not  authorised  to 
allow  of  the  issue  and  removal  of  stores,  unless  under  a warrant 
under  the  sign  manual  or  an  order  in  council.  1 believe  I could 
appeal  to  your  experience  of  a predecessor  of  mine,  who  never 
allowed  of  such  issue  excepting  in  consequence  of  a previous 
discussion  in  Cabinet ! 

1 desire  no  such  thing.  All  I desire  is  that  this  department 

* Untler-Srerctnry  for  the  Colonies. 
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may  not  be  exposed  to  the  expense  of  these  issues  and  removals 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  caprice,  or  of  the  apprehensions  of 
responsibility  of  the  General  Officers  commanding  in  the  several 
colonies ; but  that  when  a General  Officer  shall  think  proper  to 
order  such  removal  or  issue,  he  should  state  the  order  in  a 
warrant,  and  the  service  for  which  the  stores  sire  demanded  or 
ordered  to  be  removed. 

I know  enough  of  the  character  of  General  Officers  in 
general,  and  of  Sir  John  Keane  in  particular,  to  be  very  certain 
that  if  he  is  obliged  to  state  the  reason  for  incurring  an  expense 
in  a public  instrument,  he  will  hesitate  about  giving  the  order  for 
incurring  it ; but  that  if  there  should  be  no  such  check  upon  him 
there  will  be  no  end  to  his  dislocation  of  stores  and  magazines ; 
and,  moreover,  when  he  will  really  require  them,  he  will  not  find 
them  at  his  disposition,  but  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Very  lately  there  was  an  insurrection  of  a few  negroes  upon 
a gentleman’s  estate,  and  Sir  John  Keane  immediately  ordered 
the  Ordnance  officers  to  hire,  without  loss  of  time,  horses  and 
mules  to  move  a field  train,  and  to  be  held  in  a constant  state  of 
readiness  to  take  the  field,  with  reserve  horses,  &c.  He  forgot, 
by-the-bye,  to  order  that  horses  or  drivers  should  be  trained. 
But  the  expense  for  which  this  department,  and  not  General 
Keane,  is  responsible  was  two  pounds  currency  a day  for  each 
horse  and  mule.  Two  days  after  the  order  was  given  it  was 
countermanded ; but  the  expense  incurred  in  the  mean  time  was 
seventy-two  pounds. 

All  that  I wish  is  that  General  Officers,  in  the  situation  of 
General  Keane,  should  be  obliged  to  consider  a little  of  the 
real  necessity  for  such  orders  before  they  issue  them ; and  that 
they  should  feel  that  there  is  a department  interested  in  the 
review  of  the  necessity  for  such  orders  after  they  have  been 
carried  into  execution. 

To  conclude  this  long  letter,  I shall  be  very  sorry  to  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  service ; but  I must  declare  that 
if  some  measure  is  not  adopted  which  shall  assure  me  that  the 
conduct  of  General  Officers  in  giving  such  orders  to  the  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  will  be  reviewed,  1 must  act  strictly  upon  the 
instructions  in  the  King’s  warrant 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 
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[Enclosure.] 

Extract  from  his  Majesty’s  Instructions  to  the  Storekeeper  of  the 
Ordnance. 

44  3.  To  issue  or  deliver  none  of  our  stores  under  his  charge  without  a 
warrant  or  proposition  in  writing  agreed  upon  by  our  principal  officers,  and 
signed  under  the  hands  of  three  or  more  of  them,  grounded  upon  warrant 
under  our  Royal  signet  and  sign  manual,  or  order  of  our  Council.” 


[ 371.  ] To  the  Duke  of . 

My  Lord  Duke,  London,  25th  March,  1824. 

I have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Grace's  letter,  re- 
garding the  promotion  of  Lord  Charles . 

I have  before  now  taken  occasion  to  recommend  Lord  Charles 

to  H.R.IL  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  promotion ; 

and  1 am  ready  to  renew  that  recommendation  when  it  may  be 
necessary.  But  I beg  leave  to  observe  to  your  Grace  that  what 
Lord  Charles  is  desirous  of  having  is  not  promotion  in  the 
usual  course  by  purchase  or  without  purchase,  but  by  brevet  at 
my  recommendation. 

I have  always  objected  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
recommend  any  individual  officer  for  such  promotion.  Hundreds 
have  merited  it  by  their  services,  and  I should  deservedly  incur 
their  reproaches  for  partiality  if  I were  to  select  one  individual 
to  receive  the  promotion. 

I have,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  liight  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Windsor,  28th  March,  1824. 

1 return  the  draft  to  Sir  W.  A‘Court. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  gentlemen  in  Mexico  should 
have  lost  sight  of  their  instructions.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
keep  from  Spain  and  other  Powers  the  information  brought  by 
Mr.  Ward.  But  the  communication  of  the  despatches,  as  the 
foundation  of  our  future  proceedings,  will  be  very  injurious 
to  us. 

Our  proceedings  upon  this  subject  hitherto  have  been  founded 
upon  the  essential  interests  of  the  King’s  subjects;  and  we 
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have  told  Spain  and  the  world  that  we  should  act  according 
to  our  views  of  those  interests.  In  this  draft,  however,  we 
give  the  Spanish  government  to  understand,  that  if  they  don’t 
recognise  Mexico  as  an  independent  State  in  a certain  period 
of  time,  this  government  will  establish  a political  relation  with 
Mexico,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  communications 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  is  expected  here  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexican  government,  thus  resting  our  case  solely  upon 
these  despatches  of  Mr.  Hervey. 

The  contents  of  these  despatches  become  then  of  infinite 
importance.  It  is  useless  to  observe  upon  the  positive  decision 
pronounced  at  the  end  of  eight  days’  residence  in  the  town  of 
Mexico,  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  parties  in  that 
country,  any  more  than  upon  the  departure  from  instruction, 
or  on  the  measures  adopted  respecting  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
the  sending  home  Mr.  Ward.  I must,  however,  observe,  these 
despatches  are  written  in  such  a tone  and  temper  as  to  do  but 
little  credit  to  the  government,  and  to  render  it  still  more 
necessary  to  be  cautious  in  the  communication  of  them  to 
other  Powers. 

Then  with  respect  to  the  ulterior  object  which  you  have  in 
view,  you  must,  in  consistency  with  your  former  declarations, 
be  able  to  show  that  his  Majesty’s  subjects  have  an  interest 
in  the  extension  of  the  political  relations  of  this  country  with 
the  State  of  New  Spain.  Now  I beg  you  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
Ilervey  states,  in  plain  terms,  first,  that  you  will  do  nothing  for 
this  independent  State  unless  you  should  take  it  under  your 
protection,  and  clear  the  seas  of  its  enemies;  and,  secondly, 
that  if  you  don’t  take  this  step  this  independent  State  must  apply 
to  the  United  States  for  protection,  who  will  grant  it.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Ilervey  states  in  great  detail  the  pro- 
ceedings on  his  own  disembarkation ; he  besides  sends  the 
correspondence  with  Sir  John  Phillimore,  in  which  he  states  in 
positive  terms  his  apprehensions  of  the  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  its  neighbourhood  by  a Spanish  naval  force  stationed  under 
the  guns  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa ; and  as  well  as  I recollect,  for  I 
read  the  despatches  only  once,  he  states  in  his  Report  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a blockade.  Well  he  may ! for  in  fact  the 
independent  State  of  New  Spain  might  as  well  be  in  the  moon 
as  where  it  is  in  relation  to  British  interests  if  this  blockade 
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were  established,  and  we  should,  as  we  must,  respect  it.  If  then 
the  government  propose  to  found  their  future  measures  upon 
this  subject  on  these  despatches  I earnestly  recommend  that 
they  should  be  kept  secret ; and  that  you  should  state,  merely 
on  their  authority,  that  there  are  three  parties  in  the  State  of 
New  Spain,  all  of  them  determined  to  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  mother  country. 

I have  had  no  conversation  with  any  member  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  this  subject,  and  don’t  know  what  the  opinions  of 
others  are.  But  my  own  opinion  is  that  nothing  should  be  done 
upon  these  despatches,  excepting  to  give  Spain  the  information 
above  stated ; and  to  defer  any  final  decision,  according  to  the 
original  intention,  till  the  gentleman  shall  arrive  who  it  may 
be  expected  will  be  enabled  to  give  the  government  the  infor- 
mation on  which  it  can  found  its  decision. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

Wellington. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  DUKE,  London,  March,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter.  I certainly  had  supposed  that  it  had  been 
finally  determined  by  the  Cabinet,  when  you  were  present  some  days  ago, 
that  the  correspondence  respecting  Spanish  America  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Prince  I’olignac,  with  regard  to  the 
Memorandum  of  October ; and  the  day  after  this  determination  Mr.  Canning 
announced  to  the  Cabinet  that  Prince  Polignac  had  not  only  no  objection, 
but  even  wished  that  the  Memorandum  should  be  laid,  provided  the  latter 
part  relative  to  the  Allies  was  left  out. 

I regret  very  much  that  we  should  differ  on  this  important  subject.  If 
this  was  one  of  those  pure  diplomatic  questions  connected  with  a depending 
negotiation,  upon  which  the  Government  could  refuse  any  explanation, 
decline  giving  an  answer  to  any  questions  which  might  be  pro|«scd  in  Par- 
liament, and  had  abstained  from  any  communication  to  other  Foreign  Powers, 
the  case  would  be  very  different.  But  I do  not  see  how  it  could  be  possible 
for  Ministers  to  refuse  fully  to  explain  themselves  as  to  what  has  been  their 
conduct  respecting  South  America,  and  as  to  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
that  question  as  far  ns  this  country  is  concerned ; more  ]«rticularly  as  the 
information  which  has  been  produced  has  been  communicated  to  almost  all 
tho  governments  of  Euroj>e,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  United  Suites  of 
America ; and  I sincerely  believe  that  the  production  of  these  papers,  so  far 
from  embarrassing  our  course  in  future,  will  give  ns  a latitude  both  as  to 
negotiation,  if  Spain  should  resist  our  good  offices,  and  as  to  the  time  and 
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circumstances  of  recognition,  of  which  we  should  find  ourselves  wholly 
deprived  by  any  unwillingness,  or  even  backwardness,  to  explain  our 
past  [iolicy  and  our  present  position  as  to  Spain  and  the  American  pro- 
vinces. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Duke,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 


To  Mr.  Planla,  Jour.  [ 373.  ] 

MEMORANDUM.  — ANSWER  TO  HIS  NOTE  OF  lll'H  MARCH, 
RESPECTING  M.  LE  DIEU’s  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE 
COMTE  GARAT’8  CLAIM  FOR  DAMAGE  TO  HIS  ESTATE 
NEAR  BAYONNE  HY  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES. 

Ordnance  Office,  2nd  April,  1824. 

I must  observe  upon  this  case  of  M.  Garat’s  that  it  lias  been 
under  my  consideration  for  more  than  ten  years ; .and  that  I 
have  made  repeated  Reports  upon  it,  as  well  to  the  Treasury 
as  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

When  the  British  army  entered  France  in  the  year  1813,  I 
issued  a proclamation  and  order,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a 
copy.* 

I had  a right  to  exercise  the  rights  of  war  its  I pleased ; and 
certainly  a Frenchman  of  all  other  men,  and  above  all  a revo- 
lutionary Frenchman,  had  no  right  to  complain  of  even  the 
most  extended  exercise  of  those  rights,  particularly  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  an  Allied  army  invading  France  from 
Spain.  But  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  as  stated  in  the  annexed 
Proclamation  and  General  Order,  was  very  limited ; and  was 
applied  only  to  those  who  should  absent  themselves  from  their 
dwellings. 

These  rights  were  exercised  in  respect  to  a property  belonging 
to  Comte  Garat,  at  Urdaius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Comte  Garat  applied  to  me 
himself,  and  through  the  medium  of  his  friends,  for  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  his  property  near 
Bayonne. 

1 directed  the  Commissary-General  to  adopt  the  usual  means 
of  discovering  the  amount  and  value  of  these  losses,  and  lie 


* See  vol.  viii.,  Siij.pleinrnlarij  Dmpatchct,  pp.  G7  ttnd  331. 
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reported  them  to  be  twelve  thousand  francs  ; which  sum  I directed 
should  be  paid  to  the  Count 

The  Count,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  sum ; he 
claimed  compensation  for  losses  sustained  in  the  Commune  of 
Bassusarri,  besides  that  for  losses  at  Urdains  and  Urtaritz  ; and, 
moreover,  for  the  damage  done  to  his  property  in  consequence 
of  a fortified  military  post  having  been  established  upon  it. 

In  respect  to  the  losses  claimed  at  Bassusarri  I stated  what 
was  the  fact,  that  that  village  had  been  for  some  days  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French  troops,  after  those  of  the  Allies  had  been 
at  Urdains  and  Urtaritz,  and  that  when  our  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  Bassusarri,  there  was  not  a house  in  the  commune 
which  had  not  been  plundered  and  destroyed;  and  many  of 
them  burnt;  and  that  the  village  having  been  the  scene  of 
contest  for  some  days,  scarcely  an  inhabitant  remained  in  it,  or 
returned  to  it  during  the  winter. 

In  respect  to  the  fortified  post  at  Urdains,  I stated  to  Comte 
Carat  the  fact  that  the  French  army  had  never  paid,  nor  indeed 
had  our  army,  for  the  damage  done  to  property  by  the  construc- 
tion of  fortified  military  posts  on  such  property.  That  that  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  a country  becoming  the  seat  of  war, 
and  that  there  was  no  instance  on  record  of  such  damage  having 
been  paid  for  by  the  hostile  army  engaged  in  the  operations. 
This  then  is  the  case  of  Comte  Carat,  and  I must  protest 
against  his  being  paid  more  than  the  Commissary-General  could 
report  was  the  value  of  the  property  taken  and  consumed  by  the 
troops  on  his  property. 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  ,7.  Malcolm. 


My  DEAR  Malcolm,  London,  3rd  April,  1824. 

I received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  1st. 

When  I wrote  to  you  the  first  note  to  which  you  refer,  in 
which  I begged  you  not  to  be  too  sanguine,  I was  aware  of  the 
desire  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  promote  Mr.  Lushingtou  to  one 
of  the  governments  of  India.  I went  to  the  Cabinet  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  I there  found  not  only  that  my  former 
intelligence  upon  the  subject  was  confirmed,  but  that  especial 
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objections  existed  to  your  appointment  to  the  office  which  you 
particularly  desired  to  fill.  Of  these  objections  I informed  you, 
and  I told  you  what  I found  to  be  the  fact,  that  I was  not  con- 
sidered a fair  judge  upon  such  a question  in  a case  in  which 
you  were  concerned,  as  I had  taken  the  field  so  often,  and 
upon  every  occasion  in  your  favour. 

So  the  matter  rested. 

The  question  then  comes  before  me  in  this  light.  There  is 
a vacancy  in  the  government  of  India,  and  Lord  Liverpool 
thinks  proper  to  propose,  not  that  Mr.  Lushington  should  fill 
that  vacancy,  but  that  Mr.  Llphinstone,  to  whose  pretensions 
the  directors  were  likely  to  look  favourably,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  Tort  St  George,  and  that  Mr.  Lushington  should 
succeed  to  the  government  of  Bombay.  In  this  decision  Lord 
Liverpool  thinks  proper  to  pass  by  your  pretensions,  and  the 
opinion  and  wishes  of  others  in  their  favour.  But  having  thus 
decided,  can  I with  honour  or  with  any  advantage  to  you  take 
part  again- 1 Lord  Liverpool  ? Certainly  not.  In  the  contest 
between  Lord  Liverpool  or  the  government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  other,  whatever  may  be 
my  opinion  or  wishes  of  or  in  favour  of  the  individuals  put 
forward  by  the  parties,  I can  take  the  side  of  the  government 
alone ; and  I certainly  must  and  will  (as  it  is  my  duty  to  do) 
encourage  Lord  Liverpool  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  carry 
his  object,  and  to  consent  to  nothing  uuless  his  object  should 
be  carried. 

I am  much  concerned  that  his  choice  has  not  fallen  upon 
you.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I suspect  that  if  it  had,  he 
would  not  have  been  more  successful  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Directors  than  he  has  been  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lushington. 
You  are  become  popular  in  Lcadenhall-street,  not  because  you 
deserve  to  be  so,  but  because  you  happen  to  be  the  fittest  instru- 
ment at  the  moment  to  be  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  government, 
and  to  oppose  to  them.  But  , if  you  had  been  proposed  by 
the  government  then  all  the  reasons  against  your  appointment 
would  have  been  urged  as  strongly  as  those  in  favour  of  it  are 
at  present. 

I told  you  before,  and  I repeat  it,  you  cannot  succeed  if  Lord 
Liverpool  does  his  duty  firmly  as  he  ought. 

I shall  regret  exceedingly  if  you  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  should 
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have  the  King’s  negative  put  upon  your  appointments,  but  I do 
declare  positively  that  if  I were  in  Lord  Liverpool’s  place, 
knowing  both  as  I do,  and  appreciating  as  1 have  a right  to  do, 
the  talents  and  fitness  of  both,  I would  recommend  to  the  King, 
under  the  circumstances  above  stated,  not  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  either. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[ 375.  ] To  the  1 light  lion.  Ororye  Cunning. 

My  dear  Mil  Canning,  London,  4th  April,  1824. 

I return  the  papers  which  you  sent  to  me  to  peruse. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  French  government  arc,  as  usual, 
playing  a double  game.  They  wish  to  have  the  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  their  Allies  and  of  the  monarchical  party  in  the  world  of 
discountenancing  the  revolutions  in  South  America  ; at  the  same 
time  they  wish  that  their  subjects  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  trading  with  those  countries,  and  they  countenance  their  revo- 
lutions sufficiently  to  attain  that  object.  But  I don’t  think  we 
have  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  will  outrun  us. 

I have  not  yet  seen  the  corrected  draft  to  Sir  W.  A‘Court, 
but  the  more  I reflect  upon  what  was  determined  upon,  the 
more  convinced  I am  that  the  Cabinet  'has  decided  correctly 
in  making  Spain  acquainted  with  the  intelligence  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  in  making  the  offer  which  has  been  made  respecting 
Cuba. 

But  I beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  the  expediency  of  sending 
Mr.  Ward  back  to  Mexico  without  loss  of  time. 

Some  mention  was  made  in  the  Cabinet  the  other  day  of 
secret  instructions  to  Mr.  Hervey,  of  instructions  to  a Dr.  Mackie 
and  his  Report,  and  of  a report  that  Mr.  Ilervey  and  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Mexico  had  declined  to  have  any  communication  with 
the  persons  composing  the  hierarchy  in  that  country.  Before 
the  Cabinet  can  fairly  decide  this  question,  they  must  see  every- 
thing that  has  passed  ; and  if  we  are  to  found  any  further 
proceedings  upon  an  inquiry,  measures  should  be  taken  that 
that  inquiry  should  be  as  full  as  possible ; and,  above  all,  that 
we  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  imputation,  that  our  coramis- 
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sioners  had  refused  to  see  persons  so  important  in  such  an 
inquiry  as  that  entrusted  to  them  as  those  composing  the  hierarchy 
in  Mexico. 

If  Mr.  Ward  should  be  sent  away  immediately  we  shall 
probably  have  an  answer  to  any  fresh  instructions  sent  to  Mr. 
Hervey  before  the  Mexican  agent  shall  arrive,  considering  the 
possible  difficulty  he  may  experience  in  procuring  a passage  to 
this  country. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  ltiyht  Jlon.  Georye  Canning. 

My  dear  Mis.  Canning,  Loudon,  eth  April,  1824. 

I wrote  to  you  before  on  the  subject  of  this  Greek  con- 
ference, and  I would  refer  you  to  what  I then  said. 

I don’t  think  there  is  much  objection  to  the  Emperor  s final 
object,  provided  the  guarantees  can  be  finally  arranged. 

The  question  is  how  we  are  to  come  at  the  mediation,  neither 
party  having  asked  it,  or  being  willing  to  accept  it  ? Is  it  to 
be  forced,  and  by  what  Power  or  Powers  upon  each  party  ? 
The  first  question  for  deliberation  at  the  conference  must  be, 
shall  there  be  a mediation,  and  how  offered  ? Shall  it  be  forced, 
and  by  what  Power  or  Powers  ? 

It  might  possibly  be  right  to  make  Count  Lieven  feel  these 
difficulties  before  he  sends  his  answer. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

W ELLINGTON. 


To  Lord  Londonderry. 

My  DEAR  Charles,  London,  9th  April,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter,  and  I took  an  opportunity  yes- 
terday of  speaking  to  his  Majesty  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates.  The  King  had  received  your  letter,  and  will  write  to 
you.  He  had  not  written  before,  because  lie  could  not  with 
propriety  deliver  an  opinion  upon  the  transaction  in  question, 
excepting  through  the  Commander-iu-Chief. 


[ 37G.  ] 
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The  whole  case  is  unfortunate.  It  is  in  every  body’s  mouth, 
in  all  the  newspapers,  and  on  the  theatres,  and  the  Hussars  are 
very  ill-treated.  I see  that  they  now  want  to  get  them  out  of 
Dublin,  but  I have  intreated  his  Boyal  Highness  to  keep  them 
their  full  time,  although  I think  it  not  impossible  they  may 
have  to  fight  a duel  or  two.  But  that  I consider  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

Your  mistake  is  one  which  has  crept  into  the  service  lately, 
and  is  very  general.  It  is  in  supposing  the  mess  any  thing  but 
a private  society ; and  that  you,  as  colonel  or  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment,  had  anything  to  say  to  it,  excepting  to 
notice  anything  ungentlemanlike  or  unmilitary  which  might 
occur  there.  If  the  mess  is  only  a private  society  of  officers, 
you  might  notice  an  officer  resorting  to  it,  who  may  have 
omitted  his  duty  on  account  of  sickness ; but  you  would  not 
notice  one  resorting  to  it  who  may  have  omitted  his  duty  be- 
cause he  has  leave  of  absence. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Battier  was  a member  of  the  mess,  as  long  as 
he  was  at  the  quarters  of  the  regiment,  and  paid  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  very  dinner  given  to  you,  not  a member  but  a 
stranger ; and  unless  you  make  the  mess  something  more  than 
a private  society ; I don’t  see  what  business  you,  as  colonel,  had 
to  notice  his  presence  there.  The  moment  you  consider  the 
mess  something  more  than  a private  society,  which  may  be  very 
convenient  to  some,  it  becomes  an  authority  much  more  preju- 
dicial to  discipline  and  good  order,  and  much  more  iuconvenient 
to  the  commanding  officer  than  many  are  aware  of,  who  have 
not  passed  so  many  years  of  their  lives  as  I have  in  the  per- 
formance of  regimental  duty.  I regret  the  occurrence  of  this 
affair  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  regiment,  and  of 
the  Hussars  in  general ; but  I confess  that  if  it  occasions  correct 
notions  of  what  a mess  is,  I think  a great  good  will  have  been 
gained  after  the  conversation  on  this  nine  days  wonder  shall 
have  ceased. 

Pray  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Lady  Londonderry. 

Wellington. 
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Le  Prince  tie  Mettemich  to  Field.  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mon  cher  Doc,  Vienne,  le  IS”*  Arril,  1824. 

J’ai  regu  votre  lettre  du  24"“  Fdvrier,  on  rdponse  a cclle  que  j'avaia  eu 
l’honneur  dc  voua  adresscr  le  11"*  du  meme  mois. 

Ayant  pris  l’initiative  dans  cette  correspondance,  c’cst  h moi  li  vous  re- 
mercicr  de  l’atteution  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  donncr  It  mes  jiaroles, 
toutes  dictdcs  par  cet  abandon  de  confiance  que  depuis  longtems  j’ai  vou<5 
tout  particulifcrcmcnt  a votre  personne.  Quand  le  sentiment  d’un  mal 
m’oppresse,  c’cst  envers  mes  amis  que  jc  crois  devoir  lui  foire  jour." 

Dans  votre  lettre  vous  Stcs  entrd  dans  la  recherche  de  plus  d’un  errement 
passe.  Evitons  cc  terrain,  car  il  ne  saurait  nous  faire  atteindre  le  but  que 
je  me  propose.  Personne,  j’en  suis  sflr,  n’est  plus  quo  vous  persuade  que 
s’il  a did  commis  des  erreurs  ou  des  fautes,  je  suis  fort  dloignd  de  vouloir 
me  constituer  le  ddfeuseur  ni  des  unes  ni  des  autres.  Aussi  jiottrrai-jc  avee 
un  rc]ios  de  conscience  parfait  m’en  remettre  it  votre  tdmoignage,  si  ce  sorait 
a ni'  >i  a sotltenir  ce  que  plus  d'une  fois  vous  m’avez  eutendu  comlxittre. 

Mais,  mon  cher  Due,  le  passd  porte  ses  recompenses  et  ses  peines;  il 
s’agit  du  prdsent  et  de  l’avenir,  et  e’est  faute  de  pouvoir  me  rendre  mi 
compte  exact  de  ce  quo  Ton  veut  rdellement  dans  le  moment  actuel,  que  je 
ne  sais  me  defendre  d’entrevoir  dans  l’avenir  plus  d’un  motif  de  mauvais 
prdssentimens. 

Vous  m’avez  entendu  poser  souvent  en  thdses  que  l’Anglcterro  pouvant 
tout  cc  que  peuvent  les  puissances  contincntales,  se  trouvait  neamnoius 
placde  sous  l’empire  de  considerations  et  de  formes  qui  lui  dtaient  jiarticu- 
lieros,  et  devaieut  pour  cela  meme  etro  consultdes  et  respeetdes.  Ce  n’est 
done  i«s  centre  ce  terrain  que  j’ai  jamais  dirigd  unc  attaque  ; mes  regrets  sc 
portent  dans  une  toute  autre  direction. 

Les  deceptions  carbonniques  ont  dtd  ddtruites  en  Europe.  Vous  en  avez 
tird  autant  de  proGt  que  nous,  car  si  les  gouvernemens  rdguliers  du  Conti- 
nent avaient  succombds  dans  cette  lutte,  la  Grande  Bretagne  eut  a son 
tour  dtd  immanquablement  en  butte  aux  memos  attaques.  Un  bien  positif 
a done  dtd  atteint ; mais  cc  bien  n’est  ]«s  tout  cc  qu’il  l'aut  pour  assurer  la 
paix  du  monde.  Afin  d’y  arriver,  nous  devons  ne  point  voir  une  Puissance 
telle  que  la  votre  se  placer  en  ddhore  des  principes  que  cette  mdme  Puissance 
a longtems  soutenus  avec  autant  dc  persdvdrancc  que  de  succes.  Vous 
tenez  une  repliquo  toute  pro  to  a opposer  h l'expression  de  oo  regret.  Vous 
me  direz,  que  rien  ne  devrait  m’autoriser  hadmettre  que  votre  gouvemement 
aurait  jamais  ddvid  de  ces  principes.  Dispensez-moi  de  contester  cette 
assertion.  Si  tel  dtait  le  cas,  mes  regrets  ne  porteraient  que  sur  des  ap- 
jiarences ; et  celles-ci  au  moins  sont  telles  que  malheureusement  clles  me 
rendent  inattaquable ! 

L’objet  qui  vous  a le  plus  occupd  en  dernier  lieu  est  h nos  yeux  aussi 
d’un  intdrdt  immense.  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  le  sort  ddGnitif  des  colonics, 
mais  la  forme  dans  laquelle  s’opdrerait  l’affranchissement  dc  cellcs  qui,  en 
suite  'd’une  force  des  choses  ddmontrde,  devront  etro  regarddes  comme 
placdes  hors  de  tout  rapport  avec  leurs  ancienncs  mdtropoles.  Esfr-ce  l’Es- 
pagne  livrdc  a ses  seuls  conscils  qui  saura  rdglcr  et  ddcider  ce  qu’il  importe 
dc  voir  rdgld  et  ddcidd  ? Est-co  sur  une  ligno  de  rivalitd  entre  les  Puissances 
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maritimcs  que  le  but  pxmrrait  fltre  atteint  utilemcnt  ? Je  ne  le  crois  pas, 
ct  vous  lo  croyez  tout  aussi  pen 'que  mni.  Pourquoi  done,  dans  une  ques- 
tion aussi  grave  et  aussi  riche  en  consequences,  suivre  une  marclie  dont 
l’isolemcntdes  parties  dans  le  moment  actuel  st'rait  peut-etre  le  moindre  des 
nombreux  inconvbnients,  tous  facile*  it  prevoir? 

Lo  cabinet  Britanniquc  a-i-il  ddcouvert  un  avantage  r«?el  It  renvoycr  loin 
de  lui  oe  qui  est  conformc  it  un  intbrdt  commun  et  gdndral  ? Peut-il  croire 
servir  sa  propre  cause  en  donnant  aux  factieux  des  raisons  de  sc  persuader 
que  leur  entreprise  n’ofi'rirait  rienqui  serait  contrairo  it  ses  propres  in  to  ret*  ? 
l’lacd,  ainsi  que  je  le  suis,  au  milieu  du  continent,  je  ne  puis  dissimuler  quo 
ce  prdjugd  s’y  dtablit,  Comment  ptourrait-il  en  etre  autrement  quand  tant 
d’apptarenccs  viennent  it  son  appui,  et  quo  les  raisonnemens  les  plus  propres 
a rbduire  ccs  appiarences  it  leur  juste  valour,  se  trouvent  sinon  dementis,  au 
moins  paralyses,  par  le  langagc  que  notis  entendons  tenir  par  les  orgaues  du 
gouvcniement  it  chaque  seance  parlcmentaire.et  piardcs  mbnagemens  envers 
des  amateurs  do  bouleversemens ; mbnageraens  poussds  quelqucfois  au  pxiint, 
qu’on  a de  la  peine  it  y demeler  les  vbri  tables  pensdes  du  gouverncment  Bri- 
tanniquc, et  la  ligno  de  conduite  dont  il  me  pa  rat  I impossible  qu’il  veuillo 
s’ecarter. 

Si  au  milieu  de  tant  do  conflits  qui  tnuchent  aux  intdrets  gdndraux,  je 
voulais  descotidrc  a des  regrets  qui  seraient  absolument  directs  it  I’Autriche, 
quo  ne  me  sentirai-jo  pas  en  droit  de  vous  dire  stir  la  manibre  dont  l’une 
des  affaires  les  plus  pidniblcs  que  j’ai  eu  i ddmelcr  dans  ma  longuo  ct  diffi- 
cile carridrt — celle  do  VAustrian  Loan — a fini  par  8tre  pilneeo  par  vos  mi- 
nistres?  Lo  nom  de  l’Autriche  ne  pwut-il  ptlus  etre  prononed  par  eux  sans 
que  les  bases  de  son  antique  et  utile  existence  ne  soient  attaqudes  ? Le 
sacrifice  que  l’Emp’creur  a ptortd  it  la  settle  cousiddration  de  ses  relations  et 
d’honneur  ct  do  politique  envers  un  ancien  allid,  ne  devait-il  obtenir  d’autre 
recompiense  qu’une  ddfense  ddrisoire,  et  le  ridicule  jetd  sur  uno  transaction 
it  laquelle  on  n’attribue  d’autre  valeur  que  celle  d’un  Ood-scnd  1 Et  fallait- 
il  quo  les  jtistcs  hommages  mfitnc  rendus  au  caractdre  personnel  de  l’Em- 
pwrcur  par  quelqttes  orateurs  ministdriels  fussent  accompagtids  d’observa- 
tions  gratuitement  offensives  contra  la  forme  du  gouverncment  ct  les  insti- 
tutions de  la  monarchic  ? 

C’cst  it  vous,  mott  chcr  Due,  et  h vous  scul  que  je  puis  toutefois  me  pter- 
mettre  do  parler  ainsi  quo  jo  lo  fais ; e’est-a-dire,  avee  une  franchise 
qu’oxcuse  une  longue  habitude  de  relations  d’intimitd  ptersounelle,  et  quo 
justifient  pdcincmcnt  l'amour  du  bien  ct  la  conviction,  quo  si  memo  nous 
pxmrrions  diffdrer  dans  un  ptoint  do  vuc,  nous  ne  saurions  jamais  diffdrer  dans 
nos  principles. 

Veuillez  agrder  l'hommage  do  mes  sentimens  inaltdrablcs  d’amitid  et  de 
ma  haute  considbration. 

Mktternich. 


The  King  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  FRIEND,  Windsor  Castle,  30th  April,  1824. 

I have  been  very  ill  indeed,  I am  still  very  very  weak,  and  therefore  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  a painful  effort  it  has  been  to  me  to  write  the 
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enclosed,  which  I transmit  to  you,  and  to  our  friend  Lord  Bathurst,  for  the" 
purpose  of  delivering  it  jointly  to  Lord  Liverpool,  on  his  arrival  in  town,  that 
it  may  lx:  submitted  to  the  Cabinet.  I really  could  not  rest  until  I got  this 
off  my  mind,  for  1 cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  nor  Bathurst,  how  much 
this  has  disturbed  me.  You  and  Lord  Bathurst  are  of  course  to  read  the 
enclosed. 

Ever  your  affectionato  friend, 

G.  R. 


[Enclosure.} 

Windsor  Castle,  1st  May,  1824. 

The  King  very  much  regrets,  that  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  members  of  his 
government,  compels  the  King  to  communicate  to  Lord  Liverpool  his  feelings 
upon  the  subject. 

The  appearance,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House, 
of  two  of  the  members  of  the  King's  government,  unquestionably  calls  for 
explanation. 

The  entertainment  was  that,  which  belongs  to  the  laird  Mayor  himself,  and 
not  to  the  Corporation. 

The  public  life  of  the  individual,  filling  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city  of  London,  has  been  marked  by  a continued  series  of  insults  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  monarchy,  and  above  all,  personally  to  the  King  himself ; this  is 
nut  matter  of  opinion,  for  several  of  his  acts  arc  on  record,  and  arc  notorious  to 
the  world. 

Mr.  Canning  could  not  bo  ignorant  of  this,  and  had  also  long  known,  that 
his  visit  to  the  Mansion  House  would  in  the  highest  degree  be  offensive,  and 
personally  disagreeable,  to  the  King.  Hut  us  Mr.  Canning  was  there,  utmost 
alone,  bis  presence  marked  a difference  of  opinion  uud  of  conduct,  between 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  himself. 

Tho  King  therefore  thinks  ho  has  just  reason  to  complain  that,  in  a case 
in  which  there  was  no  official,  or  indeed  any  duty  to  be  performed,  anil  no 
necessity  consequently  existing,  tho  King's  expressed  wishes  and  his  known 
feelings  should  have  been  so  entirely  disregarded. 

The  King  desires  to  remind  Lord  Liverpool,  that  when  at  his  particular 
desire,  and  that  of  other  members  of  tho  Cabinet,  tho  King  yielded  to  Mr. 
Canning’s  re-admission  into  the  government,  in  the  prominent  situation  which 
he  now  fills,  tho  King  consented  to  forget  ural  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  that  hud 
previously  passed,  and  of  which  tho  King  felt  ho  hail  so  much  just  reason  to 
complain. 

The  King  is  quite  satisfied  that  he  has  since  acted  with  tho  most  uniform, 
condescending  conciliatory  uud  confidential  kindness,  towards  Mr.  Canning; 
the  King  desires  to  observe,  that  tho  return  is  now  before  Lord  Liverpool  1 

Tho  King  has  always  shewn,  under  all  the  fortuitous  events  that  have 
happened,  an  honest,  steady  and  sincere  desire  to  preserve  his  present  govern- 
ment But  the  King  owes  it  to  himself,  and  bis  own  honour,  to  state  (that  not- 
withstanding tho  same  desire  exists),  tho  King  will  never  consent  that  his 
government  shall  bo  degraded  by  such  attempts  to  acqniro  popularity ; ami 
finally,  whenever  the  King  sees  anything  in  the  conduct  of  any  member  of 
his  government  calculated  to  be  injurious  to  tho  King’s  service,'  or  personally 
offensive  to  his  honour  and  feelings,  the  King  will  always  foci  it  his  duty 
frankly  to  declare  it  to  hit  Minister. 

G.  R. 
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To  Mr.  Griffin. 

[378.]  BARRACK  ARRANGEMENTS,  WEST  INDIES — INTERFERENCE  OF 
GENERAL  OFFICER  COMMANDING. 

Ordnance  Office,  3rd  May,  1824. 

In  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  foreign  barracks  to  the 
Ordnance  Department,  under  the  Minute  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  24th  May,  1822,  the  Master-General  and  Board  wrote 
tlie  annexed  letter,  with  the  annexed  Minute  of  Regulations,  on 
the  3rd  December,  1823,  regarding  barracks  and  other  public 
buildings  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  containing  instructions  to 
their  officers  for  carrying  on  the  service  entrusted  to  them. 

The  objects  of  these  instructions  were  first  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  barracks  and  other  public  buildings  handed  over  to  the 
Ordnance  under  the  orders  of  the  Treasury  of  the  24th  May, 
1822. 

Secondly.  In  what  state  of  repair  were  those  buildings. 

Thirdly.  In  what  manner  the  Ordnance  officers  were  to  pro- 
ceed in  future  in  order  to  have  the  necessary  repairs  given  to 
. these  buildings,  how  they  were  to  account  for  stores,  &c.  &c. 

It  appeared  to  this  department  that  to  issue  these  orders 
was  strictly  within  their  authority.  The  Master-General  and 
Board  are  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  care  of  those  build- 
ings, and  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  on  their  repair,  and 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  stores ; and  of  course  they  must  have 
before  them  periodically  all  the  information,  to  enable  them 
from  time  to  time  to  form  a judgment  of  the  state  of  those 
buildings,  and  of  the  necessity  for  laying  out  money  in  their 
repair ; and  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  give  the  orders 
which  they  thought  necessary  for  conducting  the  service.  No- 
other  authority  but  the  Master-General  and  Board  could  give 
these  orders. 

The  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  the  Leeward  Islands  was 
officially  informed  of  these  orders.  It  appears  upon  the  face  of 
them  that  the  respective  officers  of  the  Ordnance  at  the  several 
islands  were  directed  to  lay  them  before  the  Governors  and 
Commanding.Generals  in  each  island,  and  to  request  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Staff  and  Regimental  Officers  in  carrying  these 
orders  into  execution. 

The  General  Officer  commanding  the  forces  in  the  Leeward 
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Islands  has  thought  proper  to  take  upon  himself  to  countermand 
these  orders.  In  taking  upon  liimsclf  this  authority  he  has 
stated  no  reason  from  himself ; but  has  referred  the  Master- 
General  to  a letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Charles  Smith, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  which  he  has  not  transmitted  to  the 
Master-General.  He  has,  however,  transmitted  the  letter  to 
the  Treasury  ; and  it  is  one  of  the  enclosures  in  the  communica- 
tion of  the  1st  of  April  from  Mr.  Harrison.  In  respect  to  the 
system  proposed  by  this  department  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  it  is  the  same  for  each  island 
as  that  which  has  successfully  been  carried  into  execution  in  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
circumstances.  That  system  was  founded  upon  that  in  practice 
in  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  under  the  orders  of  the  Treasury 
at  the  time  the  barracks  and  public  buildings  in  that  garrison 
were  handed  over  to  the  Ordnance  Department ; and  no  altera- 
tion was  made  excepting  those  rendered  necessary  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  certain  officers,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of 
the  officers  of  the  Ordnance. 

In  the  West  Indies  there  was  no  system.  That  fact  is  stated 
in  the  Treasury  Minute  above  referred  to.  It  is  not  known  at 
this  moment  either  at  the  Treasury  or  in  this  department  in 
what  manner  the  barracks  and  public  buildings  were  heretofore 
or  how  they  are  at  present  managed ; nor  is  it  now  kno^vn 
exactly  what  buildings,  whether  barracks  or  others,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Ordnance,  much  less  their  state  of  repair ; 
and  there  exists  no  certain  rule  for  the  repair  of  these  buildings  ; 
none  for  the  care  of  the  stores  in  the  barracks,  none  for  their 
issue  to  the  troops,  none  for  the  allowances  to  the  troops,  or  on 
any  one  point  on  which  regulation  is  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  such  a department. 

In  the  letter  of  the  3rd  December,  1823,  a survey  is  ordered 
to  be  held  on  all  the  buildings  in  each  of  the  islands,  to  ascer- 
tain their  state,  to  what  purpose  applied,  &c. ; and  each  building 
is  then  ordered  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  officer  who  is  to  be 
in  charge  of  it,  with  the  return  of  its  state.  Copies  of  the 
reports  of  the  buildings  in  each  island  are  ordered  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Governor  or  Commanding  General  Officer  in 
the  island  ; and  copies  to  be  sent  to  the  respective  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  at  Barbadoes,  where  are  head-quarters;  and  the 
Commanding  Engineer  is  one  of  those  respective  officers. 
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But,  beside3  this,  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  surveys  ordered 
in  this  letter  are  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  in  the  Leeward  Islands  and  the  Commanding 
Engineer. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  of  the  3rd  December  refers  to 
forms  of  returns,  to  reports  and  accounts,  with  which  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  has  nothing  to  do. 

The  Minute  of  the  3rd  December,  1823,  refers  first  to 
regulations  for  the  repair  of  the  barracks  and  other  public 
buildings  in  each  island. 

Provision  was  to  be  made  for  those  casualties  to  public  build- 
ings which  have  occurred  and  are  likely  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  the  West  Indies  than  elsewhere ; and  to  which  the 
necessities  of  the  service,  or  the  comfort  and  care  of  the  troops, 
might  render  an  immediate  repair  necessary. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  have  ordered  that  whenever 
alteration  or  repair  is  required  to  any  building,  the  necessity 
for  such  repair  should  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  respective 
officers  of  the  island  or  colony  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  such 
building,  and  those  respective  officers  are  authorized  to  order 
the  Engineer  Officer  to  execute  such  repail's  immediately  if 
the  expense  should  not  exceed  twenty  pounds. 

If  the  expense  of  such  alteration  or  repair  should  exceed 
twenty  pounds,  the  necessity  must  be  reported  to  the  Governor 
or  the  Commanding  General  in  the  island ; and  if  he  should 
approve  of  such  repair  or  alteration,  and  the  expense  should  not 
exceed  two  hundred  pounds,  the  Board  of  resjieetive  officers 
may  order  the  Officer  of  Engineers  on  the  spot  to  have  an  esti- 
mate made  of  the  expense,  and  may  order  its  execution. 

The  object  of  these  orders  is  to  provide  the  means  of  giving 
an  immediate  repair  to  buildings  injured  by  the  weather  or 
otherwise,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  interferes  in  any 
manner  with  the  authority  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  or  the  Commanding  Officer  in  any  island, 
as  stated  in  the  Minute  of  the  Treasury  of  the  24th  May,  1822. 
Their  object  is  to  regulate  that  for  which  the  Master-General  and 
Board  are  responsible  to  Parliament ; and  the  respective  officers 
in  each  island  are  ordered  to  report  their  proceedings  on  all 
these  points  not  only  to  the  Master-General  and  Board  in 
London,  but  to  the  Governor  and  Commanding  General  in  the 
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island,  to  the  respective  officers  in  Barbadoes,  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  to  the 
Commanding  Engineer.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  desire  in 
these  regulations  to  conceal  anything.  Every  transaction  is 
to  be  reported  to  superior  authority,  and  is  always  open  to 
inquiry,  if  inquiry  should  be  deemed  necessary ; and  no  au- 
thority is  given  to  inferior  officers  to  incur  expenses,  excepting 
such  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  casualties  beyond  human 
control,  and  this  only  under  the  approbation  of  the  Governor  or 
Commanding  General  on  the  spot,  unless  the  expense  to  be 
incurred  should  not  exceed  twenty  pounds. 

The  next  object  for  regulation  in  tbe  Minute  is  the  annual 
survey  of  buildings  and  the  mode  of  their  repair ; and  it  will 
be  observed  that  copies  of  the  reports  of  these  surveys  are 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ings, and  to  the  Governor  and  Commanding  General  on  the 
spot,  and  respective  officers  at  Barbadoes,  and  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  the 
Commanding  Engineer. 

Orders  are  given  in  this  Minute  that  no  alteration  or  repair 
shall  be  carried  into  execution,  the  expense  of  which  shall 
exceed  two  hundred  pounds,  without  the  previous  orders  of  the 
Master-General  and  Board  ; and  the  estimates  for  these  repairs 
and  alterations  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Commanding  Engineer, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Master-General  and  Board ; and 
the  Commander  of-  the  F orces  having  the  reports  of  the  surveys 
and  the  estimates  of  the  repairs  before  him,  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  make  such  observations  upon  them,  either  to  the 
Treasury  or  to  the  Master-General,  as  he  might  think  proper. 

The  other  articles  in  this  Minute  of  a regulation  refer  to 
reports,  accounts  of  stores,  money,  &c. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  have  thus  gone  through  their 
letter  and  Minute  of  Regulations  of  the  3rd  December  last, 
which  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  the  West  Indies  Inis 
thought  proper  to  countermand. 

Since  these  orders  of  the  5th  December,  1823,  have  been  written, 
the  Master-General  and  Board  have  received  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  from  which  this  depart- 
ment have  received  their  first  information  regarding  the  bar- 
racks in  the  West  Indies  and  West  India  colonies. 
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From  this  report  it  would  appear  to  be  unnecessary  to  give 
the  respective  officers  in  each  island  and  colony  the  authority  to 
order  the  immediate  execution  of  repairs  to  barracks  and  public 
buildings,  the  expense  of  which  should  not  exceed  twenty  pounds. 
It  is  likewise  possible  that  the  Master-General  and  Board  may 
be  mistaken  ; and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  for  casualties  in  these 
colonies;  and  that  the  Governors  or  General  Officers  com- 
mrfhding  the  troops  ought  not  to  be  invested  with  the  authority 
of  approving  of  alterations  or  repairs  rendered  necessary  by 
such  casualties  not  exceeding  in  amount  two  hundred  pounds. 

If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  Master-General  and  Board 
have  no  objection  to  order  that  every  repair,  however  trivial, 
shall  be  the  subject  of  estimate ; and  that  no  repair,  however 
urgent,  shall  be  undertaken  till  the  Commanding  Engineer  shall 
have  submitted  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  the  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  such  repair ; and  shall  have  received  by  war- 
rant his  sanction  for  such  repairs  being  undertaken. 

All  repairs  costing  above  two  hundred  pounds  will  still  be 
to  be  referred  to  this  country,  after  the  estimates  will  have 
been  submitted  by  the  Commanding  Engineer  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  and  will  have  received  his  approbation. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
nature  of  this  interference  with  the  authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board ; and  to  the  inconveniences  which  must  be 
the  consequence  of  officers  in  command  abroad  interfering  with 
the  orders  issued  by  the  Master-General  and  Board  for  the 
transaction  of  business  for  which  they  alone  are  responsible, 
and  this  at  the  suggestion  of  an  officer  serving  under  their 
immediate  orders. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Charles  Smith  is  the  Commanding 
Engineer,  and  the  senior  military  officer  of  the  corps  under  the 
Ordnance,  to  whom  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  would  have 
to  address  himself  in  case  his  communication  should  relate  to 
the  Ordnance  Department  in  the  leeward  Islands  in  general. 
But  he  has  no  authority  to  suspend  or  countermand  the  orders 
of  the  Master-General  and  Board.  It  is  quite  obvious  from 
the  perusal  of  Sir  C.  Smith’s  letter  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  dated  the  18th,  and  transmitted  the  27th  January, 
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1824,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  papers  upon  which  he  took 
upon  himself  to  comment 

It  is  true  that  Barrackmasters  have  not  yet  been  sent  out  to 
the  West  Indies,  because  it  was  really  not  known  in  this  depart- 
ment at  what  stations  in  the  West  Indies  there  were  barracks, 
and  how  situated  in  relation  to  each  other,  till  the  Reports  of 
the  Commission  were  recently  received  ; and  it  is  not  even  now 
known  to  what  barracks  Barrackmasters  are  already  appointed. 
But  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Charles  Smith  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  Storekeeper  or  Deputy-Storekeeper  of  the  Ordnance  in 
each  island  is  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  barracks  in  each 
respectively  till  Barrackmasters  will  be  appointed  and  sent  out. 
It  is  likewise  true  that  there  is  a want  of  engineer  officers  in  the 
Leeward  Islands.  The  appointment  of  these  officers  has  been 
delayed  till  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  received. 
But  there  are  acting  engineers  employed  in  the  Leeward  Islands 
who  might  have  performed  the  duties  required  from  officers  of 
the  corps  of  Engineers  in  the  letter  and  Minute  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  the  3rd  December.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir  Charles  Smith’s  other  objections  are  evidently  founded  in 
error,  and  the  Master-General  and  Board  will  not  discuss 
whether  the  Ordnance  officers  in  the  West  Indies  are  the  best 
calculated  for  the  performance  of  this  business,  or  whether  it 
would  be  better  done  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Charles  Smith 
himself  as  Barrackmaster-General.  Nor  does  it  appear  for 
what  reason  the  question  of  the  care  of  the  stores  is  brought 
into  discussion  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  upon  full  consideration  of  the 
subject,  in  concert  with  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
have  thought  proper  to  place  the  stores  heretofore  in  charge  of 
the  officer  called  the  Commissary  of  Stores,  in  charge  of  the 
Storekeepers  of  the  Ordnance  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  This 
system  was  founded  not  only  upon  views  of  economy,  but  like- 
wise of  convenience  to  the  service ; and  those  who  adopted  it 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  considering  it  well  before  they  adopted 
it  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Charles  Smith,  however,  has  discovered 
that  the  system  cannot  answer;  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  the  Leeward  Islands  has  adopted  his  opinion,  although 
when  they  wrote  on  the  26th  March  and  7th  of  April,  1823,  the 
system  could  scarcely  have  been  carried  into  execution ; and 
neither  in  those  letters  nor  in  those  of  January,  1824,  have 
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either  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  or  the  Commanding 
Engineer  proposed  any  other  system  for  the  management  of 
either  the  barrack  or  the  store  department,  excepting  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Charles  Smith  should  be  appointed 
Barrackmaster-General. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  were  by  no  means  desirous 
of  charging  themselves  with  the  management  of  the  foreign 
barracks  and  public  buildings.  This  management  has  greatly 
increased  their  trouble  and  responsibility ; and  they  undertook 
it  solely  with  the  view  of  rendering  an  additional  service  to  the 
public. 

It  is  vain  to  hope  to  be  able  to  render  this  service  if  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  if  every  General 
Officer  commanding  in  an  island  or  colony,  is  at  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  their  own  officers  to  countermand  their  orders,  and  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  system  according  to  which  they 
think  proper  to  carry  on  the  service. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  certainly  have  it  in  their 
power  by  their  own  authority  to  enforce  obedience,  and  to  carry 
into  execution  their  measures  by  means  of  their  own  officers ; 
and  to  punish  those  who  disobey  or  resist.  But  they  prefer  to 
call  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  set  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  the  Leeward  Islands 
right  upon  this  subject ; and  to  make  him  sensible  that  the 
Master-General  and  Board  alone  are  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  services  discussed  in  this  paper,  which  have  been  made 
over  to  them  by  the  orders  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Warrant  of  his  Majesty. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  feel  no  desire  to  interfere  in 
any  manner  with  the  authority  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  the  Leeward  Islands,  as  the  proof  of  which  they  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  copy  of  a Minute  of  a letter  written  by  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  on  the  28th  January,  1824,  in  answer  to 
the  proposition  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Charles  Smith,  dis- 
cussed in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  27th  January  from  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces ; and  upon  which  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  issued  his  General  Order  of  the  2nd  December,  1823. 

Wellington. 
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BARRACKS. 

Otli  May,  1824. 

Since  the  Minute  of  the  3rd  May  was  written,  the  enclosed 
General  Order  has  been  received,  which  is  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Their  Lordships  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  see  that  it  is 
impossible  for  this  department  to  carry  on  the  business  entrusted 
to  its  management  if  the  General  Officers  in  Command  abroad 
are  permitted  to  take  such  authority  upon  themselves.  The 
Master-General  and  Board  wait,  then,  with  anxiety  to  know 
what  measures  it  is  intended  to  adopt  in  order  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  the  Leeward  Islands  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  W.  Gordon.  [ 379.  ] 

MEMORANDUM  RESPECTING  PROJECT  FOR  A BARRACK  AT 
GREAT  RIVER  BRIDGE,  JAMAICA.  . 

Ordnance  Office,  3rd  May,  1824. 

Refer  the  Quartermaster-General  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners recently  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Island  of 
Jamaica  generally,  and  particularly  on  the  proposed  barrack  at 
Great  River  Bridge. 

The  barracks  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  have  been  hitherto 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  a part 
of  the  expense  of  those  at  Up  Park,  and  I should  think  it 
desirable  to  avoid  to  take  any  steps  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
incur  any  expense  on  this  proposed  barracks. 

It  appears  from  this  Report,  and  indeed  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
position  is  ill  chosen  in  reference  to  defence  against  the  attack 
of  an  enemy  coming  from  abroad,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  post 
troops  in  this  position  for  the  preservation  of  internal  tran- 
quillity. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  measures  proposed  will 
render  the  barracks  at  Up  Park  healthy ; and  at  all  events,  if 
they  should  not  be  so,  it  is  proposed  to  build  additional  barracks 
at  Stoney  Hill.  I am  afraid,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  justify  a departure  from  the  usual  practice  in  the  case  of  this 
barrack. 

Wellington. 
s 2 
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[ 380.  ] 


To  Prince  MtUernidt. 

Mon  CHER  Prince,  London,  4th  Muy,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  April,*  and  I assure 
you  that  I referred  to  former  transactions  solely  with  the  view 
of  fixing  exactly  upon  the  causes  of  our  existing  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Alliance,  and  of  tracing  them  to  their  sources,  and 
this  with  the  view  of  applying  a remedy. 

There  is  a growing  disinclination  in  this  country  to  connect 
its  concerns  with  those  of  the  Alliance  to  a greater  degree  than 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  exact  terms  of  our  treaties.  This 
sentiment  prevails  among  moderate  well-judging  men  to  as  great 
a degree  as  among  political  adventurers  and  fanatics ; and  you 
may  conceive  the  degree  to  which  this  known  disinclination  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  latter  in  all  public  discussions.  The 
Allies  ought  to  be  aware  of  these  facts,  and  ought  to  shape  their 
measures  in  such  manner  as  to  carry  this  country  with  them, 
which  is  at  least  as  necessary  for  their  interest  and  welfare  as  it 
is  for  ours. 

In  respect  to  Spain  it  is  true  that  we  stand  alone,  and  we  do 
so  by  choice.  But  I endeavoured  to  show  you  in  my  last  letter 
that  the  choice  was  founded  upon  necessity,  proved  to  exist  by 
reference  to  past  undisputed  transactions  in  former  negotiations, 
and  to  recent  facts.  The  Allies  neither  singly  nor  collectively 
have  any  more  influence  over  the  councils  of  Madrid  than  we 
have.  What  the  councils  of  Madrid  want  is,  that  the  Allies, 
but  principally  this  country,  should  conquer  the  colonies  for 
Spain,  and  that  the  old  monopolies  should  be  there  established 
for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I am  one  of  those  who  think  that  it  will  be  very  little 
difference  to  this  country  in  what  way  the  disputes  between 
the  colouies  and  the  mother-country  are  terminated,  provided 
foreign  Powers  do  not  interfere ; but  that  is  not  the  general 
opinion  in  this  country.  By  far  the  majority  think  that  the 
transactions  of  the  last  fifteen  years  have  given  the  King’s  sub- 
jects an  interest  in  these  questions  which  must  prevent  the 
government  from  exposing  the  decision  on  them  to  hazard.  At 
all  events  I,  and  those  who  may  think  with  me,  cannot  expose 
those  interests  to  the  imputation  and  even  to  the  risks  of  being 
l anight  and  sold  in  conferences  at  Paris  and  at  Madrid. 

This  is  the  truth  ; and  if  you  will  inquire  from  General  Vin- 

* Rep  page  249. 
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cent  he  will  tell  you  so.  I must  add,  however,  that  though  we 
stand  alone,  we  have  to  this  moment  done  nothing  of  which 
others  can  complain ; and  I hope  that  we  shall  continue  this 
cautious  conduct,  if  only  because  we  do  stand  alone. 

Upon  other  points  referred  to  in  your  letter  I confess  I am 
ashamed  to  own  that  I agree  with  you.  I am  not  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  public,  and  have  never  been  present  when 
an  opportunity  has  offered  of  saying  anything  upon  the  Austrian 
loan.  But  if  I had,  I assure  you  that  I should  have  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and  to  his  govern- 
ment, in  that  transaction.  I am  astonished  that  the  language 
to  which  you  refer  should  have  fallen  from  the  gentleman  who 
uttered  it ; and  that  he  should  have  betrayed  such  gross  igno- 
rance not  only  of  that  transaction,  but  of  the  constitution  of  the 
countries  governed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  publication  of  our  debates  is  a breach  of  the  privilege 
of  Parliament.  We  are  understood  as  deliberating  in  secret, 
and  those  who  read  the  debates  should  consider  themselves  as 
let  into  the  secret.  Such  men,  however,  as  those  who  fill  the 
high  offices  of  the  State  ought  to  be  so  cautious  as  not  to  pro- 
nounce such  sentiments  even  in  secret  as  those  of  which  I think 
you  complain  most  justly. 

Croyez  toujours,  mon  cher  Prince,  a la  sinc^rite  de  mes  senti- 
mens  pour  vous. 

W ELLINGTON. 


Sir  IV.  Knighton  to  field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Lord  Dckk,  Windsor  Castle,  4th  May,  1824. 

I was  very  glad  to  receive  your  note  this  evening,  as  the  King  was  very 
much  displeased  that  Mr.  Canning  should  have  suffered  this  day  to  pass 
sub  silentio. 

Lord  Liverpool’s  note  of  yesterday  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the 
King,  for  it  was  ol«erved,  that  in  reference  to  the  just  cause  of  complaint, 
which  his  Majesty  had  to  make  respecting  the  outrage  offered  to  his  feelings, 
that  Lord  Liverpool  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  referred  to  the 
days  of  Adam  ns  to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  extenuating  Mr. 
Canning’s  conduct. 

I am  commanded  hy  his  Majesty  to  send  your  Grace  his  most  affectionate 
regards,  and  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  acceptable  and  most  kind 
attention. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

your  Grace’s  devoted  and  sincere  servant, 
W.  Knighton. 
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[381.] 


To  Sir  IK  Knighton. 

My  DEAR  Sill  William,  London,  5th  May,  1824. 

I have  received  your  note  of  last  night. 

It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  anything  that  can  be  said  on  the 
late  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House  will  be  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  King’s  feelings.  It  can  amount  only  to  this,  that  the 
attendance  at  that  dinner  had  public  objects  in  view  ; and  Lord 
Liverpool’s  letter  tends  to  show,  as  will,  indeed,  that  of  Mr. 
Canning,  tliat  in  all  times,  even  those  of  the  most  violent  party 
animosity,  the  King’s  ministers  had  attended  these  meetings, 
not  out  of  compliment  to  the  person  filling  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor,  but  with  a view  to  obtain  certain  political  objects  and 
advantages. 

Such  conduct  can  be  understood  only  in  this  country  and  by 
those  engaged  in  party  politics : but  I am  certain  that  there  is  no 
man  in  England  so  capable  of  understanding  it  as  the  King 
himself. 

But  although  nothing  can  be  expected  to  be  quite  satisfactory 
to  his  Majesty  upon  this  subject,  I think  the  letters  which  he 
will  have  received  are  calculated  to  enable  him  to  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  with  dignity. 

The  King  was  brought  into  the  discussion.  It  was  forced 
upon  him  by  the  mission  of  Lord  F.  Conyngham  to  Windsor ; 
and  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Liverpool  have  explained  the  part 
they  each  took  in  the  transaction,  have  stated  the  public  grounds 
of  their  conduct,  and  have  submitted  themselves  to  his  Majesty, 
and  expressed  their  concern  that  any  part  of  their  conduct 
should  have  occasioned  his  Majesty’s  displeasure.  I think  that 
the  King  may  rely  upon  it  that  such  cause  for  offence  will  not 
be  given  to  his  Majesty  again,  and  I earnestly  hope  that,  when 
his  Majesty  reflects  how  desirable  it  would  have  been  for  him 
not  to  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  notice  which 
his  Majesty  has  taken  of  this  affair,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  it 
has  terminated  as  well  as  such  an  affair  could. 

I am  the  more  anxious  upon  this  subject,  as  I know  that  the 
King  will  not  make  the  progress  towards  recovery  which  we  all 
desire  he  should  till  his  mind  shall  be  satisfied  on  this  point. 

I am  quite  certain  that  nothing  but  the  attendance  upon  Par- 
liament and  at  the  Cabinet  prevented  Mr.  Canning  from  writing 
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his  letter  sooner,  and  I know  that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
making'  it  quite  satisfactory  to  his  Majesty. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  London,  cth  May,  1824. 

You  will  receive  a Minute  from  this  Department  on  the  inter- 
ference of  Sir  Henry  Warde  in  our  concerns  in  the  Leeward 
Islands. 

I really  don’t  wish  to  have  anything  to  say  to  the  West 
Indies  or  any  foreign  settlement.  If  it  is  thought  that  the 
Governors  and  officers  on  the  spot,  contrary  to  all  former 
precedent  and  practice,  are  the  fittest  persons  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  concerns  heretofore  transacted  or 
lately  made  over  to  the  Ordnance,  I have  not  the  smallest 
objection,  and  will  make  over  to  them  the  whole  concern. 
But  if  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Ordnanee,  the 
Governors  and  officers  must  be  brought  to  their  senses, 
or  I must  proceed  in  a manner  which  will  certainly  settle  all 
these  little  questions,  but  which  will  be  very  disagreeable  to  me 
and  to  the  officers  on  the  spot. 

Ever,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  II.  Douy^tM. 

My  DEAR  Sir  Howard,  London,  8tli  May,  1824. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  perusal  of  the  enclosed 
Paper,*  which  is  very  satisfactory  upon  the  points  to  which  it 
relates. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  negotiators  in  1783  intended  to 
keep  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  the  whole  course  of  the 
ltiver  St.  John's. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


* Oil  the  boundary  of  the  British  iKtesct&ium,  in  America. 


[382.] 
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Memorandum  from  Mr.  Huskiabon  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  Canadian  Boundary. 

London,  May,  1824. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  ou r Commissioner  that  a rectification,  on 
juat  scientific  principles,  of  the  line  thus  designated,  would  have  the  effect 
of  throwing  the  frontier  in  some  places  to  a distance  of  one  or  two  miles 
south  of  the  course  which  it  now  follows  according  to  the  incorrect  delinea- 
tion made  on  a former  occasion.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  territory,  to  which  in  strict  right  his  Majesty  is  entitled,  compre- 
hends an  additional  jortion  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  particularly  a tongue 
of  land  on  one  of  its  shores  called  Rouse’s  Point,  on  which  the  Americans 
had  begun  to  erect  fortifications  before  it  was  known  that  the  possession  of 
the  site  selected  for  that  pur)x>se  would  be  brought  into  question  by  a fresh 
demarcation  of  the  boundary. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  claim  now  raised  in  favour  of  Great  Britain 
derives  from  this  circumstance  a degree  of  importance  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  belonged  to  it;  and  the  expediency  of  insisting  or  not  in- 
sisting on  the  demand  of  our  Commissioner  must  of  course  be  in  a great 
measure  decided  by  military  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  probable  effect  of 
the  fortifications  at  Rouse’s  Point,  in  the  event  of  the  Americans  being  left 
at  liberty  to  complete  them.  The  information  which  we  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  is  not  altogether  as  perfect  as  we  could  wish.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  fortifications  on  Lake  Champlain  must 
either  have  been  planned  on  defensive  principles,  as  a check  to  those  on  the 
British  side  at  We  aux  Not. r,  with  a view  to  resisting  any  future  invasion 
of  the  United  States  on  what  has  hitherto  been  the  customary  line  of  opera- 
tions from  Canada,  or  in  order  to  cover  and  support  any  American  army 
destined,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  march  into  his  Majesty’s  possessions  by 
the  natural  opening  of  the  Sorell. 

On  the  former  supposition  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  possession 
of  Rouse's  Point  by  the  Americans  would  be  of  any  material  advantage  to 
them,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that,  independent 
of  artificial  defences,  the  country  on  that  side  is  of  a nature  not  to  admit  of 
its  being  attacked  by  his  Majesty's  forces  with  any  fair  prospect  of  perma- 
nent or  decisive  success.  For  offensive  purposes  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Rouse's  point  is  the  only  jositiou  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood 
on  which  the  American  government  may  construct  fortifications  capable  of 
covering  the  formation  of  an  invading  army ; and  the  protection  of  Canada 
in  that  quarter,  where  it  is  perhaps  the  most  vulnerable,  must  be  provided 
for  rather  by  a strenuous  system  of  defence,  founded  on  our  own  resources, 
than  by  any  advantage  that  may  be  derived  from  acquiring  an  inconsiderable 
addition  of  territory.  It  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  our  information  extends, 
that  the  disputed  ground,  if  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  would  afford  any 
convenient  position  for  the  elevation  of  works  on  our  side  calculated  to  de- 
fend more  completely  the  approaches  to  We  aux  Noir. 
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To  Sir  II.  Hardinge.  [ 384.  ] 

MEMORANDUM  ON  COLONIAL  ESTIMATES. 

London,  8th  May,  1824. 

I have  perused  these  papers,  and  I feel  no  objection  to  under- 
take that  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Ordnance  Department.  That  is  to  say,  to  repair  and  build  the 
necessary  works  of  defence,  and  barracks  and  other  public 
buildings  in  all  the  colonies,  and  to  prepare  and  lay  before  Par- 
liament estimates  for  the  same.  I must  explain,  however,  that 
that  which  I meant  by  the  words  local  contributions  in  the 
Minute  of  the  10th  February,  was  contributions  by  the  town  or 
place  for  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  building  or  maintaining 
a barrack,  by  which  the  people  of  such  town  or  place  should  be 
relieved  from  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  quartering 
troops,  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  liable. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  the  expense  of  such  barrack  has 
been  defrayed  out  of  any  colonial  revenue,  which,  if  not  appli- 
cable to  barracks,  would  be  applicable  to  any  other  public 
service,  it  is  the  same  to  the  public  whether  the  barrack  expense 
should  continue  to  be  defrayed  out  of  that  colonial  revenue,  or 
should  be  provided  for  by  estimate  and  vote  of  Parliament 
It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  preferable  in  a constitutional  view 
that  the  colonial  revenue,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  applied 
to  defray  civil,  rather  than  military  expenses,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be.  But  if  the  Ordnance  Officers  are  to  go 
before  Parliament  with  estimates  of  expenses  for  military  ser- 
vices in  colonies  which  have  up  to  this  moment  defrayed  these 
expenses  out  of  their  own  revenues,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
they  should  be  able  to  explain  to  Parliament  the  reason  for 
which  these  expenses  now  come  before  Parliament  in  the  shape 
of  estimate,  instead  of  being  defrayed  as  heretofore  out  of 
colonial  resources. 

Wellington. 


Sir  H.  Taylor  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAn  Lord  Duke,  Horae  Guards,  8th  May,  1824. 

The  Duke  of  York  has  just  been  here  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  my 
letter  to  Lord  Londonderry,  which  conveys  his  Royal  Highness’s  injunction 
“ to  him  and  to  the  officers  of  the  10th  Hussars  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
Mr.  Battler's  statement ." 
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This  letter  was  dated  on  22nd  March,  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Battler’s 
first  statement.  That  statement  was  not  noticed  after  the  receipt  of  my 
letter,  by  his  Lordship  or  any  officer  of  the  regiment,  nor  was  Mr.  Battier’s 
published  reply,  which  was  yet  more  insulting  to  Lord  Londonderry  than 
the  first  statement.  So  far,  therefore,  bis  Lordship  has  not  disregarded  his 
Royal  Highness’s, orders,  and  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Battier’s  recent  challenge 
may  be  considered  an  act  which  stands  by  itself,  and  which  provoked  Lord 
Londonderry  to  do  that  which  it  was  apprehended  he  might  be  sufficiently 
imprudent  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  insults  offered  to  him  in  the  two 
published  statements,  hut  which,  in  obedience  to  his  Royal  Highness’s  com- 
mands, he  forbore  to  do. 

But  his  Lordship’s  acceptance  of  the  challenge,  after  the  injunction  gene- 
rally given,  appears  to  his  Royal  Highness  to  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
a proceeding  so  objectionable,  so  prejudicial  to  discipline  and  subordination, 
and  of  such  dangerous  tendency  in  the  service,  that  he  does  not  see  how  he 
can  pass  it  unnoticed  ; and  yet,  if  he  does  notice  it,  he  cannot -stop  short  of 
bringing  Lord  Londonderry  to  trial  before  a general  court-martial ; nor, 
unless  he  adopts  this  course,  can  he  notice  Mr.  Battier's  proceeding,  although 
in  other  instances,  officers  who  had  retired  to  half-pay,  after  a difference 
with  their  commanding  officer,  have  been  at  once  removed  from  the  service 
for  sending  to  their  late  commanding  officer  a challenge,  although  it  mis  not 
accepted. 

His  Royal  Highness  feels  so  much  embarrassed  by  this  question  that  he 
wishes  very  much  to  have  some  further  conversation  with  your  Grace  upon 
the  subject  after  you  have  considered  it. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  with  great  regard,  my  dear  Lord  Duke, 
your  Grace's  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

H.  Tayior. 


[Ekclosurk.] 

(Extract.) 

22nd  March,  1824. 

“ I am  directed  further  to  say,  that  his  Royal  Highness  cannot  sanction  your 
Lordship,  or  the  officers  of  your  regiment,  taking  any  notice  of  Mr.  Battier's 
statement,  and  to  repeat  that  you  may  make  free  use  of  this  letter  and  the 
enclosure.” 


Lord  lxmdonderry  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAB  Duke,  Clarendon,  9th  May,  1824. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I learn  from  the  conversation  that  has  just 
passed  between  us  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  disposed  to  consider  the 
proceeding  to  which  I have  been  forced  by  Mr.  Battier  as  a Berious  breach 
of  discipline,  and  one  that  calls  for  his  Royal  Highness’s  interference,  and 
occasions  his  heavy  displeasure. 

I hope  I may  be  permitted  to  approach  his  Royal  Highness  through  your 
friendly  medium,  and  to  presume  to  urge  some  considerations  which  make 
my  case  a very  jicculiar  one,  and  one  that  I will  venture  to  say  is  un- 
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paralleled  in  military  aunalg.  I do  not  for  a moment  defend  tbo  accepting 
a challenge  from  an  inferior  officer,  on  pointa  connected  with  military  duty, 
where  I am  in  command,  and  when  the  individual  is  still  under  my  orders  ; 
but  |«rmit  me  to  say,  since  the  publication  of  Sir  Herbert  Taylor’s  letter, 
Mr.  Battier  has  insulted  me  more  grossly,  calumniated  me  more  violently, 
in  his  reply  than  any  man  with  mortal  feelings  could  bear. 

To  these  additional  insults,  and  some  remarks  affecting  not  only  my 
judgment  upon  the  military  point  at  issue  between  us  (I  mean  the  affair  at 
the  Mess,  which  was  truly  the  only  concern  I ever  had  with  Mr.  Battier), 
but  attacking  also  my  honour,  my  gentlemanly  conduct,  my  spirit,  my 
family,  nay,  everything  that  is  most  dear  and  vital  to  a man  and  a soldier 
to  defend.  I was  coudcmucd  to  remain  wholly  without  redress.  There 
was  no  shield  within  my  reach  for  these  new  uncalled-for  and  unjustifiablo 
calumnies ; there  was  no  protecting  hand  that  relieved  me  from  the  sting  of 
such  malicious  aspersions. 

I enclose  you,  my  dear  Duke,  the  paper  in  which  Mr.  Battier’s  last  reply 
is  inserted,  and  1 will  entreat  you  to  solicit  his  Royal  Highness's  attention 
to  the  [arts  I have  underlined,  and  then  let  it  bo  considered  that  the  man 
who  has  had  all  this  battery  of  malignant  abuse  opened  upon  him  was 
merely  acting  as  he  conceived  for  the  good  of  the  King’s  service  ; and  at 
least  a very  junior  officer  in  the  army  ought  not  before  the  world  thus  to 
have  renewed  his  vilifications — thus  to  appear  triumphant  amongst  that 
band  of  hired  scribblers  of  the  day  who  defame  everything  that  is  loyal  and 
defended  by  royal  authority. 

However,  when  in  this  same  reply  from  an  officer  still  in  the  army,  I saw 
the  Military  Secretary’s  letter  treated  in  a manner  equally  unjustifiable  and 
improper,  I dared  not  repine,  or  express  the  anguish  of  my  feelings,  because 
I conceived  his  Royal  Highness’s  judgment  determined  to  treat  Mr.  Battier 
with  the  sovereign  contempt  he  deserved.  Painful  and  galling,  therefore, 
as  it  was  to  me,  I submitted  in  silence  to  all  these  renewed  insults  after  the 
expression  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  sentiments,  and  I determined  to  bear  all 
the  insults  and  injuries  that  had  been  heaped  upon  me,  in  obedience  to  the 
directions  in  Sir  H.  Taylor’s  letter,  that  his  Royal  Highness  could  not 
sanction  the  officers  of  the  10th  or  myself  taking  any  notice  of  Mr.  Battier’s 
statements.  I felt  very  deeply  grateful  to  his  Royal  Highness  for  the  whole 
tenor  of  Sir  II.  Taylor’s  letter  to  me,  therefore  I was  the  more  bound  to 
submit  to  any  additional  insults,  although  no  motive  but  the  discipline  of 
the  servico  guided  my  actions  in  the  commencement  of  this  affair. 

When  Mr.  Battier  sent  me  the  challenge  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Western,  I 
felt  convinced  his  object  was  that  by  sheltering  myself  under  my  military' 
rank,  &c,  I should  decline  it,  and  then  the  changes  would  have  been  rung 
upon  this  during  the  next  two  months,  as  they  had  been  during  the  last  on 
everything  connected  with  this  business.  It  must  be  remembered  here,  I 
could  not  place  Mr.  Battier  under  an  arrest.  I had  no  means  of  defending 
myself,  as  I should  have  had  if  I had  been  in  command,  or  he  in  the  regi- 
ment. The  simple  consideration  for  me  was  immediately  to  accept  the 
challenge,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  insulted  the  next  time  I went  out  of  my 
hotel  with  my  family.  I never  for  a moment  can  conceive  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  would  think  such  an  insult  a bearable  position  for  a 
General  Officer.  What,  then,  would  liave  occurred  ? 1 must  either  have 
exhibited  articles  of  the  ]>eace  (after  having  been  caned  by  such  a fellow  as 
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Mr.  Battier),  or  I must  have  awaited  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  proceedings  upon  this  renewed  and  gross  injury. 

Now,  when  we  remember  all  the  libels  of  the  press  against  the  10th,  the 
caricatures,  &c.,  the  cant  phrases — “The  10th  don’t  fight,’’  &c. — I will 
appeal  to  his  Royal  Highness’s  known  candour  how  I should  have  appeared, 
with  all  the  virulent  attacks  of  the  newsiiapcrs,  either  before  a general  court- 
martial,  as  prosecutor,  or  before  the  sitting  magistrates  at  Bow  Street,  with 
tho  marks  of  Mr.  Battier's  cane  over  my  shoulders.  Mr.  Battier’s  sole 
object  would  have  been  completely  gained  by  my  refusal  to  go  out  with 
him  ; and  from  the  mode  in  which  all  this  business  has  been  worked,  and 
from  some  little  indiscretions  of  the  officers  in  Dublin,  it  would  not  have 
been  in  his  Royal  Highness’s  power,  with  all  his  high  authority,  to  hare 
protected  me  against  the  public  voice,  nor  from  the  virulence  with  which  a 
conspiracy  formed  in  Dublin  is  endeavouring  by  every  [xresiblc  means  to  run 
down  the  10th  Royal  Hussars. 

I have  stated  thus  hastily,  my  dear  Duke,  the  grounds  upon  which  my 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  was  founded,  and  1 have  only  now  to  throw 
myself  entirely  on  his  Royal  Highness’s  indulgence  and  mercy.  I am  well 
aware  that  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  articles  of  war  I have  offended,  and  it  is 
for  his  Royal  Highness  and  his  Majesty  to  determine  with  their  wisdom 
whether  the  very  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  circumstances  under  which 
1 was  placed  left  me  any  alternative  but  to  pursue  the  line  I have  done,  and 
throw  myself  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  my  Sovereign’s  benign 
feelings  and  high  sense  of  honour  for  pardon. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke, 

yours  ever  most  sincerely  and  faithfully. 

Vane  Londonderry. 


Colonel  Meyrick  Shawe  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  PEAR  Lord  Ddke,  Phoenix  Pork,  9th  May,  1824. 

1 cannot  address  a letter  to  your  Grace  without  expressing  my  sincere 
satisfaction  at  learning  that  your  health  is  so  much  improved  by  your  visit 
to  Cheltenham,  and  by  a little  rest.  I am  anxious  that  you  should  save 
yourself  for  the  next  war,  which  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  when  1 hope 
to  see  you  at  the  head  of  the  armies  again. 

I don’t  mean  to  threaten  your  Grace  with  another  visitation.  But  I am 
now  eligible  to  be  a Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-Gencral,  or  for  any  little 
post  that  would  enable  me  to  see  the  thing  again. 

Lord  Wellesley  has  gono  through  a very  hospitable  and  brilliant  cam- 
paign at  the  Castle  very’  well.  But  his  health  and  spirits  are  jaded,  prin- 
cijially  by  the  perpetual  efforts  of  the  Press  here  to  misrepresent  everything 
he  docs,  and  to  ex|el  him  from  this  country  by  torrents  of  abuse  ; for  which 
he  certainly  gives  no  cause.  For  never  did  I see  a man  who  devotes  his 
time  and  thoughts  so  exclusively  to  the  public  business.  He  seldom,  how- 
ever, sees  the  Irish  pilfers,  and  his  calumniators  are  falling  into  contempt. 
The ‘Mail’ and ‘Star’  are  sinking,  and  have  failed  in  their  object;  yet 
they  have  worried  him  very  much,  and  his  mind  wants  some  relief.  A 
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visit  of  a month  or  six  weeks  to  England  would  bo  tho  most  effectual 
remedy.  But  the  times  are  so  unsettled  with  regard  to  this  country  that  I 
do  not  know  how  such  a project  would  be  considered.  I don’t  think  any 
mischief  would  occur  here,  and  he  would  be  enoouraged  and  invigorated 
by  it. 

I do  not  know  that  he  has  yet  thought  seriously  about  it,  and  for 
fear  it  might  not  be  approved  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  I do  all  I can 
to  encourage  the  project  of  a visit  to  the  South  of  Ireland,  which  would  be 
beneficial  in  many  respects. 

Lord  Wellesley  is  ujion  the  best  possible  terras  with  the  Chancellor,  and 
indeed  with  every  one  in  this  country,  if  we  can  trust  to  appearances. 
Nothing  is  wanted  to  make  I/>rd  Wellesley  quite  happy  and  contented  but 
a change  of  scene  for  a time ; and  (if  his  absence  from  hence  was  not  deemed 
objectionable)  a renewal  of  intercourse  and  an  interchange  of  sentiments 
with  his  Majesty’s  Ministers.  Not  that  I think  he  has  anything  particular 
to  speak  about,  but,  to  borrow  one  of  the  fashionable  continental  diplomatic 
phrases,  an  “ abouchemcnt  ” with  his  friends  in  the  Cabinet  would  inspire 
him  with  fresh  courage. 

I had  no  idea  of  mentioning  this  subject  to  your  Grace  when  I began 
this  note;  and  it  is  right  I should  say  that  I have  done  so  without  Lord 
Wellesley’s  knowledge.  I am  inclined  to  think  he  will  decide  upon  visiting 
the  South  of  Ireland. 

Your  Grace's  most  faithful  servant, 

M.  Shawe. 


To  hi*  Roy  il  Hiyhn <•**  the.  Commnnder-in-Chief  the  Duke  of  York.  [ 385.] 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  DUEL  BETWEEN  LORD  LONDONDERRY 
AND  LIEUT.  BATTIER. 

[Not  sent.] 

London,  10th  May,  1824. 

It  appears  upon  the  perusal  of  the  annexed  letters  from  Lord 
Londonderry  and  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  that  the  duel 
between  Lord  Londonderry  and  Lieutenant  Battier  was  not 
occasioned  by  any  statement  in  Lieutenant  Battier’s  letter  re- 
ferred to  by  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Londonderry  of  the  22nd  March,  and  was  not  sought  for 
by  Lord  Londonderry,  but  that  he  was  challenged  by  Lieu- 
tenant Battier  in  consequence  of  the  transactions  in  the  mess- 
room  in  Dublin  of  the  25th  November,  1823. 

The  following  observations  are  suggested  for  his  Royal 
Highness’s  consideration,  as  making  a distinction  between  this 
case  and  others  : — 

First.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  short  way  of  settling  this 
matter,  considering  that  the  Press  had  made  it  a property,  was 
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by  fighting  the  duel.  Accordingly  it  will  be  seen  that  since 
the  duel  not  a word  has  been  written  ; and  the  perusal  of  the 
transactions  upon  that  occasion  will  show  the  reason. 

Secondly.  The  letter  of  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  of  the  22nd  March 
gave  Lieutenant  Battier  a species  of  impunity,  as  it  states  that 
Lieutenant  Battier  would  have  been  dismissed  from  the  service 
if  his  statements  had  not  contained  comments  which  might  be 
presumed  personally  offensive  to  his  Royal  Highness. 

Thirdly.  Lieutenant  Battier’s  reply  of  the  7th  April  to  this 
letter  of  the  22nd  March  contained  additional  personal  insults 
to  Lord  Londonderry,  accompanied  by  others  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple no  notice  was  taken  of  these  statements. 

Fourthly.  Lord  Londonderry,  and  those  traduced  in  that  and 
Lieutenant  Battier’s  former  statements,  were  without  protection 
either  of  authority  or  law. 

Fifthly.  When  the  challenge  was  given  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  was  informed  that  if  not  accepted  Lord  London- 
derry would  be  assaulted  in  the  streets ; and  it  is  well  known, 
from  former  transactions  of  the  same  description  in  this  town, 
the  chances  which  exist  that  the  person  guilty  will  either  escape 
with  impunity,  or  receive  a nominal  punishment  so  inadequate 
to  the  offence  as  to  add  public  ridicule  to  the  insult  already 
endured  by  the  person  unfortunately  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
proceedings  at  Common  Law  upon  such  an  occasion. 

Sixthly.  This  case  unfortunately  originated  in  acts  of  military 
irregularity.  Lord  Londonderry’s  conduct,  which  was  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  the  duel,  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  having  been 
kept  in  ignorance  by  Sir  George  Quentin  of  former  transactions, 
and  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  decision  upon  them ; and  his 
Royal  Highness  was  induced,  from  the  motives  stated  in  Major- 
General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor’s  letter  of  the  22nd  March,  to  pass 
over  the  insults  and  improper  proceedings  of  Lieutenant  Battier, 
and  to  permit  Sir  Herbert  Taylor’s  letter  to  be  published. 

Seventhly.  The  duel  is  an  additional  irregularity  to  the  list 
already  committed  in  these  transactions ; and  it  remains  for  his 
Royal  Highness  to  consider  whether  all  these  irregularities,  and 
all  that  has  passed,  do  not  sufficiently  make  this  case  an  excep- 
tion, as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  his  Royal  Highness  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  it. 

Wellington. 
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To  Lord  bathurst.  [ 3 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  London,  i.m  May,  1824. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  bring  Lord  Londonderry  to 
trial  excepting  for  a “disorder  prejudicial  to  military  disci- 
pline and  he  would  have  defended  himself  by  allegations  of 
provocation,  want  of  protection,  and  threats  of  being  assaulted, 

&c.,  &c.,  the  second  of  which  allegations  would  be  proved  by 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor’s  letter.  The  consequences  would  have  been 
an  acquittal,  or  such  slight  censure  as  would  have  been  highly 
injurious  to  the  service ; and  the  conduct  of  the  Horse  Guards 
would  not  .have  stood  very  high. 

The  Duke  of  York  wanted  much  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  is 
very  angry,  and  talks  of  altering  the  Article  of  War.  But  I 
believe  it  is  much  better  for  him  that  the  matter  should  be 
terminated  by  a General  Order. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  btrrtford.  [ 387 . ] 

My  DEAR  BERESFOItD,  London,  28th  May,  1824. 

1 have  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  May,  and  I cannot 
express  to  you  with  what  satisfaction  I perused  your  account 
of  the  transactions  which  had  at  that  time  taken  place  at 
Lisbon. 

I quite  understand  your  reason  for  not  taking  the  command 
of  the  army  when  offered  to  you  at  that  time,  and  those  for 
which  you  were  a party  to  the  measures  which  the  King  then 
adopted.  But  I am  still  of  the  opinion,  which  I entertained 
when  you  first  went  to  Portugal,  viz.,  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
will  not  have  his  army  at  his  own  disposal,  and  that  he  will  not 
be  in  a state  of  independence,  or  even  of  personal  safety,  till 
you  are  appointed  to  the  efficient  command.  In  what  shape,  or 
by  what  title  does  not  signify,  provided  the  command  is  efficient. 

Till  that  object  shall  be  attained  the  army  will  not  only  l»e 
useless,  but  dangerous  to  the  King  as  well  as  to  the  country. 

Since  the  arrival  of  your  letter,  and  the  despatches  from 
Mr.  Thornton  of  the  same  date,  the  government  have  been  a 
good  deal  occupied  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Portugal.  I have 
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endeavoured  to  prevent  them  giving  any  positive  opinion  on 
your  appointment,  however  much  they  may  wish  it.  I have 
told  them  what  is  true,  that  you  would  be  a better  candidate 
for  this  command  if  you  were  a Portuguese  ; and  it  follows 
that  the  less  the  British  government  have  to  say  to  these  appoint- 
ments the  better.  I think  they  feel  this  truth,  and  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  it 

If  you  should  be  appointed  I shall  think  Portugal  out  of 
the  fire ; and  in  that  case  allow  me  to  recommend  to  you  to 
cease  all  communication  with  this  country,  excepting  on  your 
private  affairs.  Let  the  business  of  the  British  government  in 
Portugal  be  transacted  by  the  usual  diplomatic  agents,  and  do 
you  interfere  no  more  in  them  than  if  they  were  those  of  France, 
Russia,  or  any  other  power. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Itev.  Dr.  Curtis  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  Lord  Duke,  Drogheda,  2nd  June,  1824. 

I beg  leave  to  assure  your  Grace  it  was  with  the  utmost  pain  I teamed, 
by  the  public  prints,  that  your  very  important  health  has,  for  some  time 
back,  been  considerably  impaired,  and  that  my  uneasiness  will  continue 
till  I shall  receive  the  desirable  account  of  your  Grace’s  perfect  re- 
establishment, which  I humbly  and  sincerely  pray  the  Almighty  to  grant. 
Your  immense  labours,  and  continual  exertions  during  the  late  war,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  some  such  effects. 

As  I well  know,  your  Grace  has  the  true  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  this 
country  much  at  heart,  and  as  my  bounden  duty  and  natural  propensity 
oblige  me  to  promote  the  same  by  every  lawful  and  expedient  means  in  my 
power,  I take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  your  Grace  a few  reflections  on 
some  of  the  most  prominent  events  that  have  latterly  engaged  my  atten- 
tion, as  our  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  have  been  the  chief  actors  in 
them. 

I shall  not  trouble  your  Grace  with  any  long  detail  of  the  unfortunate 
disturbances  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  that  have,  in  a great  measure, 
baffled  all  the  investigations  made  for  discovering  their  real  cause  and 
object.  However,  it  is  some  consolation  that  the  lawless  and  infatuated 
jvarties  concerned  do  not  appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  any  inimical 
feeling  towards  our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  his  government,  the  laws  (at 
least  in  theory),  or  the  established  religion  of  the  country;  for  their 
depredations  and  cruelties  have  been  indiscriminately  exercised  on  people  of 
all  denominations.  But  what  is  most  interesting,  though  such  ravages  still 
apiiear,  more  or  less,  in  certain  quarters,  they  have  subsided  to  a great 
degree,  and  arc  daily  yielding  fast  to  the  vigorous  and  prudent  means 
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employed  to  extirpate  them.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  that  nothing  has  been 
left  untried  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  for  bringing  those  barbarians  to 
a true  sense  and  observance  of  their  duty,  and  such  exertions  have  very 
often  been  either  totally  or  partially  successful,  but  could  not  bo  expected 
to  be  always  so,  with  miscreants  that  set  all  religion,  as  well  as  the  laws, 
at  defiance. 

I have  been  now  for  some  time  a silent  spectator  of  a Roman  Catholic 
meeting  held  in  Dublin,  and  calling  itself  the  Catholic  Association,  but 
without  being  deputed  or  authorised  by  any  to  represent  them.  They  have 
not  been  joined  by  the  chief  Catholic  aristocracy,  or  by  any  one  of  our 
prelates,  at  least  so  far  as  to  go  to  their  assemblies.  Their  ostensible  object, 
at  the  outset,  was  to  prepare  a petition  to  Parliament  for  obtaining  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  for  holding  such  correspondence  as  that  might  require ; 
and  as  the  principal  men  among  them  were  lawyers  of  some  reputation, 
that  circumstance,  with  the  cause  they  had  undertaken,  procured  them  a 
degree  of  popularity.  But  they  very  soon  began  to  introduce  many  other 
subjects  of  debate,  on  which  they  attempted  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
petitioning  Parliament  also.  In  these  meetings  intemperate  speeches  were 
often  made  that  disgusted  moderate  men,  who  thought  them  improper,  and 
even  ill  calculated  to  obtain  the  reliefs  they  called  for.  They'  applied  to 
me  by  letter  to  approve  some  of  their  proceedings,  but  my  answer  was  the 
same  it  had  been  on  some  other  similar  occasions,  namely,  that  in  mere 
civil,  or  secular  affairs,  I could  take  no  other  part  than  to  announce  to  all 
those  under  my  care,  according  to  my  ministry,  not  only  the  great  duty  of 
faithfully  obeying  the  laws  and  respecting  those  that  administer  them,  but 
also  that  petitions,  complaints,  and  claims,  however  true  and  just  in  them- 
selves, may  become  illegal  and  criminal  by  the  improper  language  and 
manner  of  preparing  and  presenting  them  to  government  or  to  the  legis- 
lature. I pushed  the  caution  no  further,  yet  even  thus  much  gave  some 
offence,  but  was  not  without  effect. 

I am  sorry  to  be  obliged,  in  candour  and  fairness,  not  to  conceal  from 
yonr  Grace  another  subject  that  gives  me  extreme  pain.  One  of  my  own 
confreres,  the  Right  Rev.  I)r.  Doyle,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin,  has  latterly  surprised  us  all  by  a letter  that  unexpectedly  appeared, 
first,  in  the  London  papers,  and  since,  in  all  those  of  Ireland,  addressed  by 
him  to  Mr.  Robertson,  M.P.,  an  excentric  and  wild  production,  tending 
mainly  to  injure  the  Roman  Catholic  body  that  it  professes,  and,  I am  sure, 
was  meant  to  serve.  It  is  in  nothing  analogous  with  his  former  writings, 
some  of  which  were  edifying  and  useful  ; and  though  others  of  them  were 
not  equally  so,  in  the  entire,  yet  they  contained  no  jassage  so  harsh,  un- 
reasonable, or  reprehensible,  as  the  last  letter  above  mentioned,  of  that 
author. 

It  has  caused  an  extraordinary  sensation  here,  but  in  general,  a feeling 
of  deep  regret  and  of  irritation  against  the  bishop,  who,  among  many  other 
absurdities,  has  clumsily  placed  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  in 
a very  awkward  predicament,  and  even  in  an  odious  point  of  view,  which 
they  certainly  do  not  deserve,  as  the  author  himself  elsewhere  abundantly 
proves,  as  he  is  their  ultra-apologist.  But  what  gives  us  most  [»in  is  that 
the  letter  in  question  must  be  offensive  to  government,  if  it  condescends  to 
mind  it  at  all,  though  unworthy  of  its  consideration. 

VOL.  II.  . T 
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It  is  possible  your  Grace  may  here  exclaim,  Why  do  you  not  yourselves 
disavow,  silence,  suspend,  and  put  down,  such  a man  at  once  ? Toil  may 
de|>end,  my  Lord  Duke,  it  will  end  in  that,  and  very  soon,  if  the  aggressor 
himself  does  not  come  forward  and  make  speedy,  full,  and  sincere  atone- 
ment for  his  error,  which  I have  every  reason  to  expect  he  will  do,  and 
is  actually  prejaring,  and  it  will  bo  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evil. 

I request  your  Grace  will  reserve  this  letter,  and  my  name  in  particular ; 
but  not  so  far  as  that  the  whole  may  not  be  communicated  to  those 
whose’ duty  it  is  to  attend  to  such  matters,  should  this  be  worth  their 
notice. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain  most  respectfully, 

my  Lord  Duke,  your  faithful  and  most  humble  servant, 

P.  Curtis. 

[This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate.  I knew  him  well 
during  the  war  in  Spain,  in  which  he  acted  the  part  which 
an  honest  man  ought. — Wellington.] 


To  Mr  Griffin. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  UP  PARK  CAMP,  JAMAICA. 

Ordnance  Office,  7th  June,  1824. 

The  Master-General  having  had  a communication  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  of  the  barracks  at  Up 
Park  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  begs  to  refer  the  Board  to 
the  Report  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  subject  of  these 
barracks,  from  the  Commissioners  recently  returned  from  the 
West  Indies,  from  paragraph  No.  1 to  No.  8 inclusive.  The 
Master-General  has  written  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  upon 
the  subject  of  the  water  from  the  Hope  Estate,  and  he  recom- 
mends to  the  Board  to  direct  Major-General  Mann  to  send 
orders  to  Captain  Raney  by  the  mail  which  will  leave  London 
on  Wednesday  next,  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
construction  of  privies  to  the  barracks  at  Up  Park,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission. 

If  any  time  should  be  lost  by  sending  these  plans  and  esti- 
mates to  England  for  approbation,  Captain  Raney  may,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  commence 
their  execution  immediately,  without  such  reference.  But  as 
materials  will  be  to  be  collected,  it  may  probably  be  no  loss 
of  time  to  refer  the  plans  and  estimates  home  according  to  the 
usual  practice. 
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Orders  will  be  given  respecting  the  supply  of  water  for 
these  barracks  as  soon  as  the  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham will  be  received. 


9th  June,  1824. 

In  consequence  of  the  communication  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  referred  to  in  the  minute  of  the  Master-General  of 
the  7th  inst,  the  Master-General  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham a letter,  of  which  the  annexed  No.  1 is  a copy ; to 
which  he  has  received  the  answer  No.  2. 

The  Master-General  recommends  that  this  correspondence 
should  be  sent  by  the  mail  of  this  day  to  Captain  Raney  in 
Jamaica,  with  orders  to  the  following  effect : that  he  should  lay 
the  correspondence  and  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  before 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and  with  his  Excellency's  permis- 
sion first  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  be  required 
from  the  Hope  River,  in  order  to  give  an  ample  supply  to  the 
barracks  at  Up  Park,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners. 

That  he  should  then  communicate  with  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham’s agent,  and  proceed  to  fix  a value  upon  the  water  and 
upon  the  land  required,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

That  Captain  Raney  should  at  the  same  time  estimate  the 
expense  of  works,  whether  covered  or  otherwise,  water-courses, 
pipes,  &c.,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  construct  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to  give  the  troops  at 
Up  Park  the  full  benefit  of  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

That  he  should  send  home,  without  loss  of  time,  these  last 
estimates,  with  a list  of  stores  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
send  out  for  the  execution  of  the  work ; so  that  these  stores 
and  orders  may  be  sent  out  upon  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  the  work  may  be  commenced  immediately  at  the 
opening  of  the  season. 

Wellington. 
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[ 889.]  To  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning. 

MEMORANDUM. — QUESTION  OF  SENDING  TROOPS  TO  PORTUGAL 
AND  OF  FINDING  A COMMANDER  FOR  THEM. 

8th  June,  1824. 

No  41  expresses  only  his  own  opinion. 

No.  45  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  ministry,  particularly 
that  of  the  Marquis  do  Palmella,  and  even  of  the  Conde  de 
Subserra,  that  English  troops  ought  to  be  sent. 

No.  51  expresses  that  of  the  King. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  there  should  be  nothing  from 
the  Portuguese  minister  in  London  on  this  subject. 

The  great  object  in  my  opinion  is  to  reform  the  Portuguese 
army.  If  that  is  done,  the  Portuguese  monarchy  is  safe,  and 
the  country  safe  from  invasion. 

If  Marshal  Beresford  should  undertake  it,  I think  he  must  feel 
confident  that  he  would  be  able  to  attain  his  object,  and  in  that 
case  I should  not  think  it  necessary  to  send  British  troops.  If 
the  reform  of  the  army  should  be  undertaken  by  a Portuguese 
officer  it  will  not  be  effected ; and  it  is  useless  to  send  British 
troops  unless  it  should  be  determined  to  leave  them  in  Portugal 
for  some  years,  say  five  or  seven ; that  is,  till  the  disposition 
and  habit  of  mutiny  shall  have  been  worn  out. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  question.  If  Lord  Beres- 
ford cannot,  or  will  not  take  the  command  of  the  Portuguese 
army,  and  we  have  no  other  officer  whom  we  could  recommend, 
and  I declare  I don’t  know  of  one,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
recommend  to  the  King  to  take  an  officer  from  a foreign  service, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Austrian  ? Observe  that  the  Portuguese 
army  has  almost  invariably  since  the  year  1760  been  com- 
manded by  a foreigner.  There  are  two  officers  in  the  Austrian 
service,  either  of  whom  would  perform  the  service  well.  Colonel 
Walmoden,  who  is  a Hanoverian,  and  naturally  related  to  the 
King;  and  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse  Hombourg,  the  brother  of 
the  reigning  Prince,  married  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The 
latter  has  most  skill  and  steadiness.  If  either  of  these  should 
be  appointed,  we  must  give  a body  of  troops  for  a time,  to  give 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  Portuguese  troops  time  for  his 
measures.  I confess  that  I think  very  little  of  the  advantage 
of  appearing  to  possess  an  influence  in  Portugal  or  elsewhere, 
particularly  as  weighed  against  a real  advantage  such  as  that 
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which  we  might  expect  would  result  from  the  appointment  of 
either  of  the  officers  above  mentioned ; viz.,  that  of  securing 
the  Portuguese  monarchy  and  its  territory  from  invasion  by 
effecting  the  reform  of  the  Portuguese  army. 

Wellington. 


To  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  12th  June,  1824. 

I return  the  papers  which  you  sent  me  yesterday.  I see 
that  Mr.  Hervey  mentions  the  correspondence  with  Prince  de 
Polignac,  and  states  to  what  it  points. 

I should  almost  doubt  the  existence  of  such  instructions  as 
the  other  paper  contains.  But  they  are  not  worse  than  what 
Dr.  Mackay’s  conduct  afforded  ground  for  belief  that  this 
government  had  given  him. 

Whatever  France  may  do  upon  this  subject  1 hope  that  we 
shall  not  depart  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  has  been  adopted 
after  mature  deliberation. 

We  must  view  this  question  of  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies, in  relation  to  our  own  situation  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
The  preservation  of  peace  must  be  our  object,  and  if  we  must 
have  war  we  must  not  be  forced  into  a continental  contest  single 
handed  with  France  having  all  Europe  for  her  well  wishers  if 
not  for  Allies. 

Then  considering  what  is  passing  in  Ireland,  and  what  all 
expect  will  occur  in  that  country  before  long,  the  bad  with 
hope,  the  good  with  apprehension  and  dread,  we  must  take  care 
not  to  give  additional  examples  in  these  times  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  insurrection,  and  we  must  not  be  induced  by  clamour, 
by  self-interested  views,  by  stock-jobbing,  or  by  faction,  to  give 
the  sanction  of  our  approbation  to  what  are  called  the  govern- 
ments of  these  insurgent  provinces,  as  far  as  such  approbation  is 
necessarily  conveyed  by  the  establishment  of  a diplomatic  inter- 
course between  his  Majesty  and  those  governments.  There 
are  some  who  doubt  that  such  an  intercourse  will  tend  to  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  those  provinces,  seeing 
how  little  effect  the  measures  of  the  United  States  have  had ; 
while  others  fear  that  it  will.  I believe  much  of  the  effect  will 
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depend  upon  the  degree  of  protection  by  which  such  intercourse 
will  be  accompanied. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  unless  we  extend  our  protection  to 
some  of  these  governments,  their  independence  cannot  exist ; 
and  I believe  there  are  few  in  Parliament  who  would  not  think 
that  the  correspondence  of  our  minister  is  conclusive  upon  the 
state  of  Mexico.  Considering  what  an  interest  we  have  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  ; the  delicacy  of  our  position  in  Portugal, 
and  the  chances,  and  even  probability  of  a civil  war  in  Ireland ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  interest  which  all  European  Powers 
feel  on  this  question,  and  with  what  anxiety  even  our  best  friends 
view  our  conduct  in  relation  to  it ; there  ought  to  be  a very  strong 
and  manifest  interest,  bordering  upon,  if  not  amounting  to,  an 
absolute  necessity,  which  should  induce  us  to  take  any  further 
step. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Le  Prince  de  Me  Item  ich  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mon  CHEB  Dec,  Au  Chateau  de  Johnnnisberg,  ce  14“*  Juin,  1824. 

C’est  avec  une  Lien  veritable  satisfaction  que  j'ai  re^u  votre  lettre  du* 
de  Mai.  Ellc  cst  digne  de  vous,  pleine  de  In  franchise  d’un  homme  voulant 
lo  bicn,  et  certcs  ne  puis-je  qu’dtre  flatty  de  la  prdfdrence  que  vous  m’ac- 
conlez  en  me  parlant  ainsi  quo  vous  le  faites.  C’est  m’encourager  a ra’ex- 
pliquer  ainsi  que  je  regarde  comae  un  devoir  de  le  faire. 

Je  viens  d’adresscr  AM.  de  Neumann  une  ddpeeheque  je  l’invite  de  lire 
a Mr.  Canning.  Cette  ddpeehe  n'est  point  diplomatique  ; elle  ne  renferme 
pas  un  imssage  qui  pourrait  etre  taxd  de  n’etro  qu’une  phrase ; il  ne  s'y 
trouve  pas  un  mot  que  je  ne  penso  eu  rdalite.  Je  vais  droit  au  fait,  et  ce 
fait  est  un  appel  It  la  loyautd  du  cabinet  Dritannique ; et  il  est  digue  ainsi 
d’etre  prise  eu  consideration  par  vous. 

Mr.  Canning  a rendu  toute  justice  au  dernier  office  de  M.  d’Offalia.  Il  a 
bien  vonlu,  dans  le  cours  d’une  conversation  avec  M.  de  Neumann,  me  faire 
l'honneur  do  ne  pas  me  croirc  etranger  h sa  rddaction.  Mr.  Canning  est  en 
oeci  dans  l’erreur.  J’ai  rc^u  et  lu  l’offico  espagnol  sans  l'avoir  connu 
d’avance.  Il  a'  rempli  mes  veeux  personnels,  et  je  suis  charted  d’avoir  pu 
m’assurer  que  le  jugement  qu'en  Angletcrre  on  a jiorW  sur  son  contenu  ne 
diffhro  pas  do  celui  que  ma  conscience  m’a  fored  d’en  porter  de  mon  cotd. 

Qu’arrivera-t-il  d’une  demarche  aussi  pure,  claire,  et  oorrecte  du  cabinet 
dc  Madrid?  Devra-t-cllo  rester  confondue  ddfinitivement  avec  celles  qui 
jusqu’a  cctte  heure  n’ont  point  pu  provoquer  un  rapprochement  entre  les 
cours  dans  l’aflfaire  qui  sans  nul  contredit  et  par  leur  nature  naemc,  doit  leur 

* (flank  in  manuscript. 
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paraitre  d’un  intdrct  k la  fois  commun  et  immense  ? Je  dis  commun,  car 
quel  pourrait  Stro  un  intdrdt  portant  sur  lea  principcs  vitaux  de  l’ordre 
social,  qui  pouirait  no  point  dtre  commun  aux  premiers  soutiens  de  cet 
ordre  ? 

Croycz,  mon  cher  Due,  qu’il  n’est  pas  une  consideration,  pas  une  crainte, 
rien  qui  n’aurait  m8me  quo  la  valeur  d’une  simple  scrupule  de  la  part  de 
votre  conseil,  quo  jo  ne  pressentc  ct  ne  devine.  Vous  devez  trop  me  con- 
naitre  pour  ne  point  admettre  que  ce  n’est  pas  un  sentiment  de  prdsomption 
qui  me  fait  avancer  cettc  thdse.  Jc  vais  plus  loin,  et  ce  que  je  me  reconnais 
de  pratique  dans  le  jugement  me  porte  k vous  assurer  qu’il  n’est  pas  une  do 
ces  considerations  quo  je  ne  serais  prfit  a aborder  et  k scruter  avec  le  cabinet 
Britauuique  dans  cet  esprit  de  bienveillance  et  d’intdrdt  qui  rarement  con- 
serve ses  droits  sur  un  etranger.  C’cst  que  depuis  longtems  l’Europe  a pris 
pour  moi  la  valeur  d’une  patrie,  et  jo  dois  ce  bienl'ait  dans  ma  situation , k 
l’abndgation  dclairde  que  l’Empcreur  a su  et  sait  faire  de  toute  vue  d’une 
politique  isoieo,  dans  un  terns  oil  les  premiers  des  intdrets  sent  commune  k 
tous  les  etats. 

On  craint  cn  Angleterre  et  le  prdsent  et  l’avcnir.  On  s’est  isold  parce- 
qu’on  a confondu  ce  qui  ne  devrait  point  1'fitrc,  et  on  s’est  rapprochd  ainsi 
en  peu  de  terns  des  demiers  termes  de  l’isolemcnt.  Est-il  encore  possible 
d’arrSter  ce  que  je  ddplore  comme  un  mal  positif,  avaut  qu’il  ne  soit  con- 
sommd  en  entier?  C’cst  vers  oe  point  que  sc  dirigent  toutes  mes  pensdes,  ct 
certes  avec  les  miennes  celles  do  tous  les  homnies  d'etat  voulant  le  bien  et 
assez  franchement  dc lairds  pour  sentir  que  ce  u’est  pas  dans  la  poursuito 
d’un  systeme  d’isolement  entre  puissances  que  dans  le  terns  de  crise  pent  se 
trouver  le  bien-etre  du  corps  social.  Aussi  voyons-nous  combien  de  pas  a 
ddjk  fait  en  Angleterre  ct  cn  France  I’esprit  do  rivalitd  entre  les  deux  dials. 
Nous  qui  sommes  placds  sur  une  terre  solide  et  tranquille,  nous  ddplorons 
chaque  symptOme  d’un  dloignement,  qu’avec  notre  franchise  habituelle  nous 
signalons  tour  k tour  k Londres  ct  k Paris. 

Le  moment  actucl  est  d’une  valeur  immense.  II  ddcidera  immauquablc- 
ment  de  tout  un  avenir.  Encore  quclqucs  pas,  et  1’Angleterre  so  trouvera 
conduite  lk,  ou  certes  aucun  des  homines  dc lairds  et  bienveillans  qu’elle  ren- 
fermo  n’aura  voulu  arriver. 

Le  plan  de  Mr.  Canning  me  scmble  dtre  celui  de  se  tenir  en  dehors  des 
questions,  couvaincu  sans  doute  que  la  force  se  trouve  dans  ce  qu’il  appelle 
une  attitude  inddpendante.  D’aprks  ma  conviction — et  je  la  crois  justiiide 
par  l’ex]  ■drien  ce  des  si  deles — I’inddpendance  vdritable  d’un  grand  dtat  ne 
diffdre  pas  de  celle  de  I’homme  privd.  Elle  n’est  l’appanage  que  de  ceux 
qui  s’assurent  d’une  attitude  dans  les  affaires  comme  dans  les  relations 
sociales.  Ilors  du  cerclc  des  unes  comme  des  antres  existc  le  vide,  ct  c’cst 
cn  lui  que  meurent  les  dtats  et  les  individus. 

L’Anglctcrrc  veut-elle,  pourrait-elle  memo  vouloir  la  jierte  de  l’Espagne  ? 
Veut-elle  le  triomphe  de  la  rdvolution  dans  une  partie  quelconque  du 
monde  ? Certes,  non.  Eh  bien ! que  dds  lore  elle  ne  se  refuse  pas  k em- 
pdeher  que  ce  qu’elle  ne  ddsire  jias  n’arrive,  et  que  le  champ  de  luttes  in- 
tcrminables  ne  se  prdpare  au  milieu  des  ddcombres  ct  des  mines  des 
empires. 

L’Anglcterre  propose  k I’Espagno  do  s'entendre  avee  elle.  Elle-trouvc 
done  qu’il  doit  y avoir  moyen  de  s'entendre.  L’Anglctenc  cst-ellc  forte 
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quand  elle  propose  ce  que  d’autres  auraient  le  droit  de  proposer  dgalement  & 
l’Espagne,  et  pour  leur  propre  comptc,  mais  ce  qu’ils  nc  veulcnt  pas ; con- 
vaincu  que  ce  u’est  jias  dans  unc  forme  qui  exciterait  toutes  lcs  jalousies  et 
toutcs  les  rivalitds  qui  peut  se  trouver  le  salut  de  l'affaire  ? La  paix  poli- 
tique, ce  premier  des  bienfaits  que  tiennent  en  vue  les  Puissances,  sera  it 
sans  aucun  doute  bicn  vlte  compromise  si  elles  diviaient  du  principe  sur 
lequel  dies  ont  placd  leur  politique,  et  sur  lequel  il  est  si  dminemment  utile 
de  les  voir  la  maintenir. 

Veuillez,  mon  chcr  Due,  prendre  connaissance  de  ma  ddpdche  liM.de 
Neumann.  Interprdtdc  dans  le  sens  veritable  dans  lequel  je  l’ai  rddigdc,  elle 
pourra  conduire  jieut-dtre  a des  explications  que  ma  conscience  me  fait  dd- 
sirer  avec  force.  Jc  desire  les  faciliter,  car  je  ddsire  voir  se  rapprocher 
ceux  qui  sans  des  risques  positifs  ne  sauraient  se  maintenir  sur  une  ligne 
d’isolement.  Le  terns  presse,  car  il  marche  avec  edidritd  vers  des  solutions. 
Aussi  souvent  que  les  hommes  charges  des  grands  intdrits  du  monde  se 
soumettent  H attendre  que  ce  soit  le  sort  qui  les  amenc,  les  affaires  se 
perdent  oomme  le  vaisseau  qui  n’attend  sa  direction  que  des  chances  du 
hasard. 

C’est  avec  bien  do  la  peine  que  j’ai  appris  que  vous  avez  dtd  incommodd. 
Conservcz-vous,  mon  cher  Due,  pour  le  bien  et  pour  la  gloire  de  votre  pays,  et 
pour  satisfaire  aux  veeux  les  plus  chcrs  de  vos  amis.  J’ose  me  flatter  que 
vous  me  mettez  bien  sincereruent  de  leur  nombre. 

Metteknich. 


To  the  Right  Han.  Robert  Peel. 

My  DEAR  Peel,  London,  26th  June,  1824. 

I don’t  think  I could  get  you  a half-pay  officer  to  become  a 
foreign  messenger,  unless  the  relation  on  which  he  should  stand 
towards  the  foreign  ministers  should  be  that  of  a gentleman, 
and  dining  at  his  table.  At  least  I should  object  to  his  continuing 
a half-pay  officer,  or  an  officer  at  all,  if  he  were  to  stand  in  the 
existing  relation  of  a menial  servant 

I know  of  one  or  two,  or  more,  very  clever  fellows,  who  might 
answer  your  purpose,  who  are  not  in  the  King’s  service  at  pre- 
sent One  of  them  is  a man  of  the  name  of  Light,  who  served 
last  year  with  Wilson  at  Corunna.  But  the  worst  of  this  sort 
of  man  is  that  he  acquires  in  foreign  services,  such  as  that  of 
the  Spaniards,  or  of  the  independent  powers  of  South  America, 
very  loose  habits ; and  I confess  that  I should  be  sorry  to  see 
some  despatches  entrusted  to  their  care.  But  if  this  Light 
would  serve,  and  is  at  all  like  what  he  was,  I think  he  would 
answer  your  purpose,  and  I will  inquire  about  him  if  you  like  it 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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To  the  King.  [ 392.  ] 

HANOVERIAN  FORCE  RECOMMENDED  TO  BE  SENT  TO 
PORTUGAL. 

London,  1st  July,  1824. 

Since  I had  the  honour  of  attending  your  Majesty  yesterday, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  add  materially  to  the  strength 
of  the  corps  about  to  be  sent  to  Lisbon,  if  it  could  have  with  it 
one  regiment  of  light  cavalry. 

The  composition  which  I would  recommend  would  be  as 
follows : 

Six  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  800  strong  . . 4800 

One  battalion  of  light  infantry,  800  strong  . . . 800 

One  regiment  of  light  cavalry 400 

Two  batteries  of  six  pieces  of  artillery  each,  twelve 

pieces  of  artillery 200 

6200 

These  might  be  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Count 
Charles  Alten,  and  the  regular  infantry  be  formed  into  two 
brigades,  each  commanded  by  a major-general  or  brigadier- 
general.  The  light  cavalry  and  light  infantry  would  be  out  of 
the  Line,  and  each  commanded  by  its  own  Commanding  Officer, 
as  well  as  the  artillery. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  send  General  Arentschildt  with 
the  artillery,  as  he  understands  the  country  well,  and  General 
Halkett  the  younger  with  the  infantry,  if  his  services  should  not 
be  required  in  Hanover. 

All  which  is  submitted  for  your  Majesty’s  consideration,  by 
your  Majesty’s  most  devoted  and  faithful  subject  and  servant, 

Wellington. 


To  the  King. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ARRANGEMENT  RESPECTING  THE  HANO- 
VERIAN TROOPS  TO  BE  SENT  TO  PORTUGAL. 

London,  2nd  July,  1824. 

It  is  desirable  that  his  Majesty  should  transmit,  to  his  govern- 
ment in  Hanover,  any  communication  which  he  may  receive 
from  his  servants  in  London,  or  from  the  King  of  Portugal, 
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regarding  the  proposition,  that  a detachment  of  his  Majesty’s 
Hanoverian  troops  should  be  sent  to  serve  in  Portugal. 

His  Majesty’s  Hanoverian  government  will  then  be  able  to 
consider,  first,  whether  such  a force  can  with  convenience  be 
detached  from  Hanover  into  Portugal?  Secondly,  upon  what 
terms  ? 

In  respect  to  the  first  point,  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  any- 
thing in  this  paper.  If  it  should  be  decided  that  troops  are  to 
be  sent,  the  arrangements  for  sending  them  should  be  made 
immediately  after  that  decision  should  be  taken,  and  they  should 
be  sent  without  loss  of  time.  And  it  must  be  observed  that 
it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  detachment  should  go  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  mean  time  his  Majesty  should  name  a gentleman  to 
negooiate  for  him,  on  the  part  of  his  Hanoverian  government, 
the  terms  of  the  convention  of  service  of  his  troops  in  Portugal, 
with  the  minister  to  be  named  by  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty. 
This  negotiation  might  be  carried  on  if  thought  convenient 
under  the  mediation  of  the  British  government.  The  terms 
should  embrace  the  following  points  : — 

1st.  The  payment  by  Portugal  of  the  whole  of  the  expense  of 
these  troops,  from  the  day  of  their  embarkation  in  Hanover  to 
that  of  their  return,  including  their  transport,  and  that  of  their 
baggage  and  stores.  This  to  be  effected,  first,  by  the  advance 
of  a sum  of  money  to  be  carried  to  account,  and  next  by  a 
fixed  monthly  payment  calculated  upou  the  amount  of  the  actual 
expense  of  the  corps  to  his  Majesty,  or  in  lieu  of  the  last,  by  the 
King  of  Portugal  taking  upon  himself  to  pay  the  corps  monthly. 
I would  recommend  the  mode  first  mentioned. 

2ndly.  The  nature  of  the  service.  It  should  be  stipulated 
that  the  Hanoverian  troops  are  to  serve  solely  and  exclusively 
under  the  command  of  their  own  officers.  They  are  not  to  be 
detached  from  the  head-quarters  of  their  own  corps,  excepting 
by  the  consent  of  their  own  commander. 

The  commander  will  receive  his  orders  from  the  King  of 
Portugal,  or  from  an  officer  of  superior  rank  in  the  Portuguese 
army  who  may  be  appointed  by  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty 
to  command  his  own  army,  but  from  no  other  ; nor  is  any  order 
to  be  given  to  any  Hanoverian  detachment,  excepting  through 
the  channel  of  the  Hanoverian  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Hanoverian  troops  are  not  to  be  moved  to  a greater 
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distance  from  Lisbon  than  * miles,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Hanoverian  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  officers  and  troops  are  to  receive  in  camp,  barracks,  and 
quarters,  the  same  allowances  as  they  would  receive  in  Hanover, 
of  which  allowances  a tariff  should  be  attached  to  the  convention. 
Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  is  to  have  the  power  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  connexion  by  giving  to  the  other  * 
months’  notice.  That  is  to  say,  his  Majesty  is  to  have  the 
power  of  withdrawing  his  troops  when  he  may  think  proper, 
giving  such  notice ; and  on  the  other  hand  they  are  to  be  with- 
drawn in  * months  after  notice  received  of  the  wish  of  his 
Most  Faithful  Majesty  that  they  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  whole  expense  of  their  transport  to  Hanover  is  to  be 
paid  in  either  case  by  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty. 

Wellington. 


To  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  4th  July,  1824. 

I send  you  with  this  a letter  which  I received  last  night  from 
Lord  Melville,  regarding  the  Marines  to  be  sent  to  Lisbon. 

The  objects  in  sending  the  Marines  at  all  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances are  that  by  garrisoning  the  forts  on  the  Tagus  they 
may  give  security  to  our  own  fleet  in  that  river,  and  that 
they  may  secure  the  disembarkation  of  the  Hanoverians  when 
they  will  arrive. 

I see  that  the  idea  of  sending  Hanoverians  to  Lisbon  has  got 
out ; and  we  may  expect  that  it  will  not  be  well  received  by 
the  Portuguese  army.  No  man  here  can  answer  for  what  may 
happen  in  consequence.  But  this  I think  is  very  clear,  that 
we  ought  to  have  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  possible  the  means  of 
protecting  the  position  of  our  squadron  in  the  Tagus,  and  of 
enabling  us  to  judge  whether  it  is  or  not  expedient  to  force  the 
landing  of  the  Hanoverians  at  the  moment  they  will  arrive 
there. 

Indeed  it  is  very  possible  that  the  presence  of  the  Marines  in 
the  Tagus,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  may  be  employed  in 
the  manner  above  pointed  out,  will  prevent  all  the  mischief. 

* Blanks  in  manuscript. 
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1 therefore  think  that  they  ought  to  be  sent  without  loss  of 
time,  and  that  Sir  E.  Thornton  and  the  admiral  in  the  Tagus 
ought  to  be  instructed  respecting  the  mode  in  which  they  should 
be  employed. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  SUPPLIES  SENT  TO  THE  GOLD  COAST. 

12th  July,  1824. 

The  annexed  paper,  No.  1,  will  show,  first  the  nature  of  the 
requisitions  for  ordnance  and  military  stores  received  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  since  the  month  of  August,  1821. 

Secondly.  The  dates  at  which  those  requisitions  were  received 
at  this  office. 

Thirdly.  The  dates  at  which  the  orders  for  the  supply  were 
issued  at  this  office. 

Fourthly.  The  names  of  the  ships  in  which  the  stores  were 
embarked. 

Fifthly.  The  dates  of  their  sailing. 

Major  Chisholme  could  not  have  known  that  under  the  regu- 
lations of  government,  the  Navy  Board,  and  not  the  Ordnance, 
are  responsible  for  finding  the  ships  for  the  transport  of  stores, 
and  for  the  period  of  their  sailing ; but  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office  arc  aware  of  this  fact. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  list  of  requisitions  there  are  but  two 
points  which  require  explanation  ; and  those  are,  First,  the  delay 
in  the  supply  of  the  rockets,  &c.,  required  for  Sierra  Leone,  on 
the  7th  March,  1822. 

Rockets  are  not  an  usual  article  of  supply,  particularly  to  a 
station  at  which  there  are  no  persons  instructed  in  the  use  of 
them;  and  this  demand  was  referred  back  to  Mr.  Donne,  the 
storekeeper.  The  Board  also  referred  the  demand  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  15th  of  April,  1823;  and  his  Lordship’s 
answer  was  received  on  the  31st  July,  1823.  After  all,  the 
rockets  required  were  not  military,  but  signal  rockets. 

Secondly.  The  delay  in  sending  ordnance  and  stores  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  Captain  Grant 
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of  the  Royal  Engineers,  of  the  state  of  the  ordnance  and  stores 
in  the  forts  on  what  is  called  the  Gold  Coast. 

Captain  Grant,  in  his  Report  on  the  subject,  mentions  the 
unfitness  of  Mr.  Brandon  for  the  office  of  which  he  was  doing 
the  duty,  viz.,  that  of  Ordnance  Storekeeper. 

The  Ordnance  Department  have  no  officer  upon  that  coast ; 
and  when  the  Surveyor-General  was,  according  to  the  usual 
official  practice,  considering  the  expediency  of  sending  the 
ordnance  and  stores  required,  he  adverted  to  the  report  of  the 
unfitness  of  Mr.  Brandon  for  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and 
stated,  as  was  his  duty,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  send 
stores  of  such  importance  and  value,  without  appointing  proper 
persons  to  take  care  of  them.  His  Report  having  been  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  15th  April,  his  Lordship  referred 
the  case  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  replied,  on  the  31st 
July,  that  as  the  ordnance  and  stores  were  to  be  paid  for,  it 
did  not  appear  that  this  department  had  anything  to  say  to  the 
care  of  them ; and  on  the  11th  of  August,  1823,  that  is  to  say 
five  months  before  the  action  occurred  on  the  Gold  Coast,  it 
appears  by  the  Minute,  of  which  the  enclosed,  No.  2,  is  a copy, 
that  the  Master-General  ordered  that  these  stores  should  l>e 
issued  and  sent. 

But  this  defeat  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  ammunition ; 
musket  ammunition  it  is  supposed ; and  that  the  forts  on  the 
coast  are  endangered  for  the  want  of  ordnance  and  stores ; 
and  the  blame  of  both  events  is  imputed  to  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment in  this  country.  The  annexed  paper,  No.  1,  is  a com- 
plete answer  to  these  imputations.  But  in  respect  to  the  last- 
mentioned  complaint,  it  must  be  observed  that  probably  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  it ; as  it  appears  that  Captain  Bowen, 
of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Driver , having  landed  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  with  a party  of  his  men,  put  the  whole  of  the  guns  in  the 
best  possible  order : and  I conclude  that  the  same  object  might 
have  been  effected  by  the  application  of  the  same  industry,  zeal, 
and  talent,  at  the  other  forts  ; at  least  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
garrison  to  defend  themselves  against  the  desultory  and  un- 
skilful attacks  of  the  Ashantees,  without  the  aid  of  artillery. 

In  respect  to  the  first  ground  of  complaint,  viz.,  the  want  of 
musket  ammunition,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  Charles  Macarthy  would  have  taken  care  to  be 
supplied  with  that  necessary  article  from  Sierra  Leone  before 
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he  took  the  field  on  the  Cold  Coast.  It  appears  by  the  annexed 
Paper  No.  1,  that  300  barrels  of  powder,  i.  e.,  sufficient  to  make 
12  million  rounds  of  musket  ammunition,  were  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  Sierra  Leone  on  the  14th  September,  1821,  and  sailed  in  three 
different  vessels  in  November,  1821,  and  January  and  February 

1822,  and  there  were  in  store  there  on  the  30th  September, 

1823,  3900  rounds  of  musket  ammunition,  about  50,000  balls, 
and  powder  sufficient  for  368,000  rounds. 

There  has  been  no  war  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  consume 
this  ammunition,  and  Brigadier-General  Sir  C.  Macarthy  had 
it  at  his  command. 

But  it  appears  that  not  only  there  was  musket  ammunition  at 
Sierra  Leone,  but  in  the  field  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Major 
Ricketts  mentions,  in  his  Report,  that  on  the  14th  January,  on 
his  arrival  at  Assamakow,  he  found  Mr.  Brandon,  the  Acting 
Ordnance  Storekeeper,  on  the  ground  with  ammunition  of  which 
the  men  had  already  a supply  of  twenty  rounds  per  man  ; and 
he  in  a subsequent  part  of  his  Report  mentions  that  Mr.  Brandon 
had  received  his  Excellency’s  (Brigadier- General  Macarthy) 
positive  orders  always  to  have  forty  rounds  for  each  man 
packed  up  in  kegs,  and  which  was  alieays  to  accompany  him. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  who  was 
present  in  this  same  camp,  knew  whether  Mr.  Brandon  had  or 
not  in  the  camp  the  means  of  obeying  these  orders  ; and  if 
he  had  not  the  Brigadier-General  would  probably  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  avoid  the  impending  battle. 

But  if  he  had  the  means  of  obeying  these  orders,  there  was 
then  no  want  of  ammunition,  and  this  imputation  is  unfounded, 
whether  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Pall  Mall  is  or  is  not  to 
be  deemed  responsible  for  it. 

But  it  is  obvious  throughout  these  Reports  that  there  was 
no  want  of  ammunition. 

The  carriage  of  the  ammunition  is  frequently  mentioned ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  moving  it,  and  of  passing  it  over  the 
sloughs  and  waters  by  which  the  country  was  intersected,  whicli 
was  the  scene  of  these  operations,  and  the  loss  of  the  ammuni- 
tion, not  by  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Pall  Mall  or  by  any 
body  belonging  to  them,  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in  these 
Reports. 

The  facts  are  clear  from  these  Reports,  and  any  person 
practised  in  military  operations  will  see  them,  viz.:  That  Sir 
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Charles  Macarthy  took  the  field  with  a very  undisciplined 
rabble,  very  ill  equipped  with  the  necessary  means  of  transport 
for  his  ammunition  and  provisions ; that  he  attempted  to  per- 
form marches  which,  with  such  a force,  would  have  been  pro- 
bably impracticable  in  any  country,  but  were  quite  so  by  the 
paths  through  the  sloughs,  the  bush,  the  rivers,  &c.,  which  inter- 
sected the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  his  operations ; that 
those  people  who  carried  his  ammunition  and  provisions  deserted, 
throwing  away  their  loads,  or  were  incapacitated  from  following 
him  by  famine  and  fatigue ; and  that  these  were  the  real 
caqses  of  the  want  of  ammunition  reported  by  Major  Ricketts,  at 
the  critical  moment  of  the  action. 

Wellington. 


To  nit  Excellency  Count  Munster. 

Monsieur  le  Comte,  London,  isth  July,  1824. 

His  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  write  to  you  on  the 
questions  likely  to  come  under  discussion  here  regarding  the 
Hanoverian  troops  in  Portugal ; and  I write  in  English  because 
I can  express  myself  with  more  facility,  and  I know  that  that 
language  is  as  well  understood  by  your  Excellency  as  your 
own. 

In  respect  to  the  first  points  of  the  discussion,  viz.,  Whether 
it  will  be  convenient  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  to  detach 
these  troops ; whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  existing  civil  or 
military  constitution  of  that  country  or  with  its  engagements 
with  its  co-estates  in  Germany : these  are  questions  upon 
which  I cannot  venture  to  give  an  opinion.  Ilis  Majesty  has 
very  wisely  referred  them  for  the  consideration  of  his  servants 
in  Germany,  who  will  doubtless  decide  them  according  to  their 
views  of  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  combined  with  views 
for  the  general  benefit  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

The  other  points  refer  to  the  detail  of  the  negotiation  with 
Portugal  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  Hanoverian  government 
will  be  enabled  to  give  the  assistance  of  the  troops. 

The  first  to  which  I will  refer  is  the  sum  to  be  demanded 
for  the  troops  from  Portugal,  although  it  is  the  last  mentioned 
in  the  paper  delivered  to  Mr.  Canning  by  the  Hanoverian 
Charge  d’Affaires. 
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I earnestly  recommend  that  his  Majesty  should  not  allow  his 
officers  and  troops  upon  this  occasion  more  than  the  war  pay 
and  allowances  of  Hanover. 

It  would  not  suit  his  Majesty’s  finances  and  would,  in  fact, 
in  the  long  run  limit  and  cramp  the  operations  of  his  troops,  if 
he  were  to  put  the  officers  and  troops  upon  British  pay  and 
allowances  on  every  occasion  on  which  they  should  quit  his 
country.  This  must  be  the  case,  unless  his  Majesty  should 
receive  from  the  British  Treasury  a subsidy  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  increased  pay  and  allowances,  and  I am  sure  that  it  is 
much  more  for  the  credit  of  the  Hanoverian  government  to  be 
without  such  subsidy,  if  possible,  than  with  it.  In  whatever 
way  this  point  may  be  settled,  I earnestly  recommend  that  no 
more  may  be  required  from  Portugal  upon  this  occasion  than 
the  troops  will  cost  his  Majesty.  In  these  times,  it  would  be ' 
highly  discreditable  to  his  Majesty’s  Hanoverian  government  if 
any  attempt  were  made  to  increase  his  Majesty’s  revenues  by 
the  hire  of  his  troops. 

In  respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  Hanoverian  Charge 
d’Affaires  that  the  treaty  for  the  troops  should  be  negotiated 
in  the  first  instance  between  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
governments  and  then  between  the  British  and  Portuguese 
governments,  Great  Britain  taking  upon  herself  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  expense  and  recovering  such  expense  from  Portugal, 

I beg  to  remind  you  that  the  demand  is  made  for  the  Hanoverian 
troops,  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  King’s  servants  here 
that  they  could  not  incur  such  an  expense  not  provided  for  by 
Parliament  without  calling  Parliament  together  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  they  could  not  incur  such  expenses  for  British 
troops  in  Portugal  they  could  not  incur  them  for  Hanoverian 
troops,  and  therefore  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  proposition 
that  Great  Britain  should  make  a treaty  with  Hanover  for  the 
troops  with  a view  to  defray  the  expense  or  to  make  any  advance 
of  money  on  that  head. 

The  other  proposition  in  the  paper  of  the  Charge  d’ Affaires 
of  Hanover,  viz.,  the  guarantee  by  Great  Britain  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  to  be  negotiated  with  Portugal,  has  equally 
been  rejected  by  the  King’s  servants  here.  This  proposition  is 
founded  on  the  notion  that  the  Portuguese  government  is  insol- 
vent, which  will  probably  be  found  not  to  be  true.  The  object  of 
the  demand  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  is  to  enable  the  Portuguese 
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government  to  disband  and  reform  the  Portuguese  army  ; and 
if  that  object  is  persevered  in  steadily,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment will  have  at  its  disposal  ample  funds  to  enable  it  to 
perform  its  engagements.  1 have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  government  will  utter  its  decision  ou  this  question ; but  it 
must  be  observed  that  this  question  stands  on  very  different 
grounds  from  the  others. 

First,  I believe  it  is  not  impossible  to  concur  in  it  without 
immediately  calling  Parliament.  The  King’s  servants  have  it 
in  their  power,  as  I believe,  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  guarantee 
the  treaty  between  Hanover  and  Portugal  and  to  delay  the 
communication  of  the  treaty  to  Parliament  till  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  make  such  communication.  Secondly,  if  the  Hano- 
verian government  should  consider  this  guarantee  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  it  a sine  qua  non  of  the  transaction; 
the  King’s  government  here  will  then  have  to  decide  these 
questions : Is  it  or  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Hanoverian  troops  should  go  to  Portugal  ? If  it  is,  is  it  fitting 
that  the  burden  of  this  expense  should  fall  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  ? Is  it  better  for  Great  Britain  to  incur  the  risk 
of  the  expense,  or  of  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and 
of  the  House  of  Braganza  for  ever  ? 

I have,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Marquess  of  Chandos. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  London,  15th  July,  1824. 

I return  the  book,  containing  the  correspondence  regarding 
Captain . 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  Ad- 
miralty to  take  any  course  upon  this  subject  at  present. 

In  consequence  of  the  reports  of  the  punishments  on  board 

the  , Sir  G.  Moore  was  ordered  to  visit  that  ship  and 

make  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  punish- 
ments, and  to  supersede  Captain if  he  should  not  find 

that  his  conduct  was  excusable.  The  Admiral  did  visit  the 
ship,  and  states  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  July  that,  without  being 
able  to  investigate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  punish- 
ments farther  than  he  had  the  preceding  day,  and  entirely  on 

VOL.  II.  it 
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the  Captain’s  own  statements  of  each  particular  case,  he  was 
very  far  from  thinking  such  severity  justifiable,  and,  according 
to  the  orders  he  had  received,  he  superseded  him  in  his 
command. 

In  his  letter  of  the  18th  July,  in  answer  to  one  written  to 

him  by  Captain demanding  a court-martial,  he  states 

that  their  Lordships  having  thought  fit  to  decide  in  this  case 
and  to  act  upon  their  decision,  the  Admiral  does  not  conceive 
that  he  can  with  propriety  comply  with  this  demand,  but  that 
he  would  transmit  the  letter  and  reply  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  Admiralty  cannot  order  a court-martial  upon  Captain 
unless  they  pass  a censure  upon  their  former  pro- 
ceeding and  upon  that  of  the  Admiral  acting  under  their 
orders.  It  is  clear  that  they  did  not  originally  intend  that  the 
Captain  should  be  brought  to  a court-martial  if  the  Admiral 
should  see  cause  for  blame,  and  they  cannot  now  turn  round 
upon  him  and  say  that  he  ought  to  have  brought  the  Captain  to 
trial  ; neither  would  a trial  in  this  country  be  just,  either 

towards  the  Admiral  or  Captain  , any  more  than  it 

would  possibly  at  present  on  the  station  in  which  the  

is,  supposing  it  to  be  possible  to  assemble  one. 

Under  these  circumstances  I confess  that  I think  the  best 

thing  for  Captain  to  do  is  to  write  an  account  from  his 

notes  of  each  case  of  punishment,  adding  thereto  such  evidence 
as  he  may  be  able  to  procure,  and  that  he  should  transmit  this 
paper  to  the  Admiralty.  Ilis  justification  will  then  be  matter 
of  record,  and  can  be  made  such  use  of  for  his  advantage  as 
you  may  hereafter  think  expedient. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


JjOrd  C’lancarty  to  Field  Murthal  the  Dulee.  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Dork,  Garbally,  16th  July,  1824. 

That  this  country  is  in  a far  worse  state  of  disaffection  than  immediately 
prior  to  the  Rebellion  of  1708,  can,  I think,  scarcely  be  doubted.  At  that 
time  the  feeling  was  republican,  originating  with  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
North ; and  although  the  Romanists  were  in  the  three  other  provinces 
considerably  (though  not  universally)  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  when  it 
actually  broke  out  in  their  quarters  as  in  Wexford,  it  immediately  assumed 
a religious  cast ; the  Protestants  were  murdered,  and  this  so  disgusted  the 
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Presbyterians,  who  Conned  the  principal  force  in  rebellion,  that  they  imme- 
diately threw  the  game  up,  and  thus  facilitated  the  exertions  of  government 
to  crush  the  insun'ection.  The  object  of  disaffection  is  now  exclusively 
religious,  fostered  and  promoted  to  the  utmost  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
an  unprincipled  priesthood,  operating  upon  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
fears  of  a bigotted  peasantry,  who  dare  not  disobey  through  terror  not  only 
of  church  censure,  but  of  the  temporal  dereliction  of  their  neighbourhood,  and 
the  injuries  they  would  be  open  to  from  the  zeal  of  others  in  the  event  of 
their  resistance,  in  1798,  though  strong,  and  partially  successful,  efforts 
were  made  by  the  United  Irishmen  to  organize  a system  of  government 
whereby  the  better  to  secure  the  success  of  their  treasonable  views,  yet  their 
endeavours  to  effect  this  object  were  made  with  an  active  and  most  vigilant 
administration  hanging  over  them,  upon  the  spot,  supported  not  only  by 
the  British  Cabinet,  but  by  the  Parliament  of  the  country.  Is  that  the  case 
at  present  ? On  the  contrary,  under  the  system,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
which  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  Ireland,  the  Popish  Parliament 
have  been  enabled  to  organise  a most  complete  system  of  internal  govern- 
ment, whereby  they  may,  and  in  case  of  insurrection  will,  convey  their 
orders  wherever  they  please,  to  the  meanest  peasant,  and  with  scarcely  a 
chance  of  disobedience.  For  my  own  part,  I see  little  hope  indeed  of 
extricating  ourselves  from  early  rebellion  and  civil  war.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, it  becomes  a question.  How  is  such  an  event,  and  with  what 
force,  to  l>e  met?  In  1798  the  government  were  in  possession  of  an 
immense  yeomanry  force,  well  armed,  and  tolerably  drilled  in  this  country  ; 
they  had  besides  the  whole  militia  of  Ireland  in  arms,  a force  which  proved 
itself  fully  adequate  to  annihilate  the  rebellion  as  it  actually  then  burst 
forth;  they  had  also  the  means,  of  which  they  availed  themselves,  of 
procuring  further  assistance  from  the  voluntary  offers  of  the  English 
militia.  With  an  immense  army  on  foot,  for  which  there  was  abundant 
employment  abroad,  there  was  nevertheless  a far  greater  force  in  Ireland 
at  that  time  than  there  is  at  present.  What  is  the  state  of  things 
now  ? You  have  scarcely  any  regular  troops ; the  British  militia  is  dis- 
embodied, that  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  its  yeomanry,  can  scarcely,  without 
hazard,  be  now  called  out,  unless  its  composition  should  be  rendered 
solely  Protestant ,-  a limitation  which  is  neither  recommended,  nor  would 
it  be  politic,  at  the  present  moment,  however  requisite  its  adoption 
may  possibly'  become  in  future.  IIow  to  answer  the  main  question 
therefore  I confess  my  inability.  . If,  however,  drawing  my  information 
from  the  only  sources  of  intelligence  of  which  I am  now  master,  viz. 
from  the  public  journals,  an  application  has  been  made  to  our  government 
from  Portugal  for  the  aid  of  a British  force;  abstracted  from  all  reference 
to  continental  or  Portuguese  interests,  which,  however,  have,  and  ought  to 
have,  their  weight,  surely  an  opportunity  of  this  kind,  fully  defensible  upon 
its  ostensible  grounds,  of  increasing  the  regular  establishment,  and  thereby 
enabling  government  eventually  to  put  down  rebellion  at  home,  ought  not 
to  be  neglected. 

I shall  say  no  more  upon  this  subject. 

The  Popish  Parliament  still  goes  on  flourishingly,  their  supplies  already 
voted,  and,  on  all  future  occasions,  will  be  realised  far  better  than  the 
King's  taxes.  This  assembly  the  Irish  Attorney-Oeneral,  nay,  the  law 
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officers  of  the  Crown  in  England,  as  I understand,  consider  as  not  being  a 
representative  assembly,  and  consequently  as  not  falling  under  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  statute.  That  the  Romanist  association  has  not  been  chosen 
bv  any  process  of  previous  election  by  the  Roman  Catholics  I freely  admit. 
But  do  our  learned  lawyers  therefore  conclude  that  this  is  not  a representa- 
tive body  ? Does  it  not  act  for  the  whole?  Does  it  not  lay  its  proceed- 
ings first  before  aggregate  county  meetings  of  Romanists,  and  liefore  general 
aggregate  meetings  iu  the  second,  and  sometimes  iu  the  first,  instance,  with 
a view  of  obtaining  their  sanction  and  recommendation  to  proceed  ? Does 
it  not  obtain  this  sanction  in  every  instance?  And  is  it  not  upon  this 
sanction  that  it  bottoms  and  reinforces  its  authority  ? Where  can  there 
be  found  a more  complete  example  of  a representative  body,  or  one  of 
apparently  a more  ]K>pular  nature? 

I shnll  only  add,  that  a speech  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  in  the  last  Session, 
wherein  he  taunts  Ireland  with  the  manifold  financial  advantages  which 
she  has  received  from  the  generosity  of  England,  has  created  a considerable 
and  unpleasant  feeling  here  among  the  real  loyalists  of  this  miserable  land. 
With  every  affection  towards  England,  and  the  close  union  of  every  part 
of  the  empire,  they  think  it  a little  severe,  under  late  discouragements, 
to  have  it  asserted  that  the  generosity  has  been  all  on  one  side,  and  an 
insinuation  thence  produced  that  Ireland  has  proved  ungrateful.  If  she 
has  been  so,  it  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  capacity  in  England  rightly  to 
govern  her.  But  that  it  has  not  been  so  in  the  present  instance,  the  view 
taken  in  the  accom|>anying  paper  will  sufficiently  prove,  as  well  as  the 
fallacy  of  Lord  Li  verjiool’s  reasoning  thereon.  I can  have  no  objection  to 
its  being  shown  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  more  tender  towards 
ns  in  future.  The  pajter  is  not  intended  for  publication,  or  even  for  circu- 
lation among  friends. 

1 fear  I have  sufficiently  trespassed  upon  your  Grace.  I shall  not  in 
future  venture  to  do  so. 

Most  sincerely  and  ever  yours, 

Cl.ANCAHTY. 


[EscnosuRK.] 

Great  credit  is  taken  by  laird  Liverpool  for  England's  liberality  in  taking 
upon  herself,  by  the  union  of  the  two  exchequers,  the  debt  of  Ireland,  leaving 
Ireland  at  the  same  time  by  much  less  taxed  than  England.  Always  desirous 
to  give  to  England  praise  for  liberality,  and  to  court  an  intimacy  of  acquaint- 
ance with  her  which  shall  wholly  preclude  distinction,  it  will  bo  of  use  to 
investigate  this  claim  for  British  generosity,  because,  should  it  stand  upon 
unstable  ground,  the  assumption  will  tend  to  irritate,  and  like  too  many  other 
experiments  of  a similar  east,  carry  with  it,  under  the  name  of  conciliation,  the 
bitter  apple  of  discord. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war.  say  1793.  the  debt  of  Ireland  amounted 
to  1,625,298/.,  that  of  Great  Britain  to  238.231,2481 , or,  in  other  wools,  the 
debt  of  Ireland  stood  to  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  as  1 to  146.  From  this  time 
till  the  Union  each  country  was  taxed  by  its  own  legislature  for  the  support  of 
the  war  and  the  current  expense  s of  the  State.  How  then  stood  the  debt 
of  each  country  at  this  |>criod?  On  the  5th  of  January,  1891,  Ireland  owed 
27.7  9,975/.,  and  Great  Britain  at  the  same  time  owed  4i>4.609,488/.  So  that 
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within  tlmt  period  the  proportion  that  the  debt  of  Ireland  bore  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  had  changed  from  being  as  1 to  146  to  being  on  1 to  not  quite  17  ? Is 
there  any  want  of  Irish  liberality  here  ? And  if  in  her  struggle  to  uphold  the 
independence  of  Britain  she  has  made  sacrifices  beyond  what  her  resources  could 
meet,  und  that  consequent  poverty  has  ensued,  is  it  not  rather  too  much  for  Great 
Britain  to  boast  of  generosity  in  not  forcing  Ireland  to  give  what  she  laid  not, 
namely,  the  money  she  hod  to  her  last  shilling  expended  under  such  amazing 
disproportion  in  a conflict  surely  not  less  in  consequence  to  Great  Britain  than 
it  was  to  Ireland  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  the  result  of  our  own  folly,  thnt  we  have 
therefore  no  right  to  complain ; that  we  taxed  ourselves,  and  must  therefore 
abide  the  consequences.  Be  it  so : let  us  then  look  what  financial  benefits 
have  resulted  to  Ireland  from  placing  her  purse-strings  in  British  hands? 
This  act  of  grace  which  united  the  Irish  with  the  English  exchequer  took  place 
on  the  5th  January,  1817,  at  which  time  the  debt  of  Ireland  umounted  to 
130,501,0891.,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  to  720,738,8421,  or  in  other  words  the 
proportion  which  the  debt  of  Ireland  bore  at  thnt  period  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  was  as  l to  51 ! Now,  did  not  the  Act  of  Union  profess  to  strike  such 
a proportion  of  taxation  for  the  two  countries  as  should  cause  them  to  rise  or 
fall  by  one  common  scale?  Did  it  do  so?  If  it  did,  why  in  1817  did  not  the 
proportion  between  the  debt  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Great  Britain  remain  ns  it 
was  at  the  Union,  namely,  as  1 to  17  nearly,  ami  not,  as  it  was,  in  the  ruinous 
proportion  of  I to  5}.  Soe  what  a difference  this  would  have  made  to  Ireland. 
Instead  of  her  debt  being,  in  1817,  130,501,0891.  it  would  have  beon  about 
43,390,4031. ; and  instead  of  Ireland  being  brought  to  a state  of  pure  pauperism 
by  an  effort  to  produce  a fund  fur  beyond  her  means,  and  which  in  justico  she 
should  not  have  been  called  upon  to  provide,  she  would  havo  been  within  her 
strength,  and  not  obliged  to  seek  from  Great  Britain  an  act  of  retributive 
justice,  which  Lord  Liverpool  is  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  bounty. 

Put  Ireland  into  the  situation  in  which  the  war  found  her  as  regurded  her 
debt  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  let  the  proportion  stand  on  tho  5th  of 
January,  1817,  us  1 to  146.  Then  instead  of  being  called  upon  to  pay 
130,561,089/.,  the  snm  of  4,977,6031.  would  have  answered.  Lot  Ireland,  then, 
be  repaid  this  difference,  and  though  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  at  once  into 
active  operation  the  vast  mass  of  circulating  capital  which  has  been  destroyed 
in  the  effort  made  to  advance  it  for  Great  Brituin,  yet  she  may  bo  enabled  to 
struggle  on  without  eleemosinary  assistance. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  fair  balance  nguinst  Ireland,  we  caunot,  however, 
leave  out  of  mind  the  Irish  incomes  permanently  spent  in  England,  which  will 
be  much  underrated  if  taken  at  2,000,0001.  annually.  Capital  is  clearly  the  only 
taxable  commodity ; from  it,  and  from  it  alone,  the  national  income  must  be 
derived.  This  2,000,0001.,  then,  is  so  much  taken  from  the  Irish  and  placed 
in  the  English  national  source  of  wealth.  Viewing  this  as  a political  econo- 
mist, I should  consider  it  of  no  immediate  financial  concern  where  tho  parts 
and  proportions  of  the  national  wealth  were  produced ; but  if  it  be  sought  to 
divide  that  which  good  policy  should  keep  entire,  and  thereby  to  exalt  one 
part  of  the  empire  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  self-defence  then  forces  upon  us  a 
view  of  the  subject  that  Bound  policy  would  keep  asleep.  As  to  this  2,000,0001. 
annually,  then,  I apprehend,  that  if  in  direct  and  indirect  taxation  I take  that 
it  produced  annually  10  per  cent.,  I shall  much  understate  the  fact.  The 
annual  income  then  derived  from  this  sum  would  be  200,0001.,  without  toying 
anything  of  compound-interest,  further  than  observing  that  it  forms  [mil  of 
the  charge  against  Ireland;  this  taken  for  24  years,  viz.  from  1793  to  1817,  will 
produce  4,800,0001..  a sum  nearly  equal  to  what,  without  considering  absentee 
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income,  could  fairly  be  called  the  just  debt  of  Ireland ; and  towards  payment 
of  her  current  expenses  since  1817,  the  before-mentioned  annual  sum  of 
200,0001.  should  be  placed  to  her  credit.  Let  not  Ireland's  poverty  and  British 
liberality  be  therefore  cast  into  Ireland’s  teeth.  She  hns  suffered  with  Britain 
and  for  Britain  beyond  the  share  which  Britain  has  taken  in  the  conflict ; she 
lias  been  ruined  to  maintain  British  connexion : don’t,  then,  deny  her  the 
consolation  of  acknowledgment ; don't,  because  she  has  laid  down  her  last  mite 
in  vour  cause,  make  now  a boast  that  you  take  little  from  her  in  taxes,  and  that 
she  owes  you  therefore  great  obligation.  What  can  she  do  more  than  give  her 
all  for  British  protection?  It  might  be  asked,  has  she  got  what  she  has  paid 
so  dearly  for  ? but  that  forms  no  part  of  the  present  inquiry. 


The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Gloucester  Lodge,  23rd  July,  1824, 
My  df.ab  Ddkf.  of  Wellington,  11 

I do  not  think  that  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Baring,  or  any  other  mer- 
chants, ought  to  guide  our  policy.  But  as  you  mentioned  to-day  Mr. 
Baring  as  unfavourable  to  South  American  independence,  I cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  send  you  the  enclosed,  which,  1 think,  will  satisfy  you 
that  his  doubts  do  not  extend  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Ever  sincerely  yutirs, 

George  Canning. 

P.S.  I add  another  letter,  just  come  to  my  hands,  which  will  show  you 
that  I was  not  far  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  the  activity  of  the  French 
government  on  these  matters. — G.  C. 

July  24. 

Could  you  return  these  as  soon  as  read  to  Planta  at  the  Foreign  Office? 
I am  going  out  of  town  till  Monday. 


[ 398  ] To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAlt  Mh.  Canning,  London,  ‘26th  July,  1824. 

. I return  the  papers  which  you  sent  me.  I don’t  think  the 
letter  from  the  house  of  Baring  at  all  disproves  the  existence 
of  the  opinion  of  Alexander  Baring  that  no  recognition  of  the 
Soutli  American  States  ought  to  be  made  by  this  country.  It 
is  a mere  complimentary  letter  of  business  in  return  for  a favour 
shown  to  their  house.  But  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  opinion  of  Alexander  Baring  (and 
considering  what  his  opinions  are  in  general,  I should  think 
that  some  might  be  paid),  I am  quite  certain  that  he  does 
entertain  and  has  delivered  the  opinions  on  this  subject  which  I 
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stated  he  had.  I am  very  glad  that  the  French  government 
do  attend  to  what  we  are  doing  in  regard  to  these  States.  1 
hope  they  will  follow  our  example,  and  we  may  then  avoid  many 
of  the  consequences  which  I apprehend  from  our  measure. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Tlon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  OK  Wellington,  Gloucester  Lodge,  28th  July,  1824. 

I return  Lord  Beresford’s  most  interesting  letter.  His  views  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  just  in  most  particulars,  and  well  worth  considering  in  all. 

As  to  his  staying  or  coming  away  I am  greatly  perplexed  to  form  an 
opinion.  That  he  should  not  have  gone  when  he  did,  I am,  as  I always 
was,  perfectly  convinced.  That  he  ought  to  have  come  away  the  instant 
that  the  King  withdrew  his  confidence  from  him  is  also,  I think,  pretty 
clear.  But  I confess  I see  no  chance  of  any  settlement  in  Portugal  but  by 
Lord  Beresford’s  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army ; and  I should  be 
afraid  to  throw  away  that  chance  by  calling  Lord  Beresford  hastily  away. 
In  fact,  he  has  hitherto  decided  so  entirely  for  himself,  that  I do  not  see 
with  what  propriety  or  advantage  wo  can  now  step  in  to  influence  his  last 
decision. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Geobue  Canning. 


Lord  Hath  urn',  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Downing  Street,  2ml  Aug.,  1824. 

In  answer  to  your  question  I have  to  say  that  the  King’s  subjects  have 
not  the  right  to  hire  their  ships  as  transports  (nor  have  they  done  so),  but  the 
Proclamation  does  not  simply  direct  the  capture  of  such  ships,  but  directs 
that  they  should  I*  forthwith  burnt  without  being  brought  to  a Greek  port 
foi  adjudication,  and  also  directs  that  the  crew  on  board  should  be  put  to 
death,  and  gives  the  execution  of  all  this,  not  only  to  ships  having  a com- 
mission from  the  Greek  government,  but  to  any  armed  ship  whatever. 
Under  this  proclamation,  on  the  pretence  of  finding  stores  or  troops  on 
board,  any  piratical  vessel  might  burn  and  destroy  any  neutral  vessel,  and 
by  destroying  nil  her  papers  and  putting  her  crew  to  death,  escape  detec- 
tion. Let  mo  know  if  you  do  not  think  that  this  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

Bathurst. 
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[ 399.  ] 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  London,  2nd  Aug.,  1824. 

The  Greek  Proclamation  will  certainly  bear  the  construction 
you  put  upon  it,  but  it  is  a forced  construction.  The  meaning 
is,  that  vessels  so  employed,  with  their  crews,  shall  be  treated  as 
enemies,  which  is,  I believe,  legitimate. 

I have  no  objection  to  give  a check  to  the  Greeks,  but  1 
think  this  measure  a little  too  strong  and  hasty,  anif  that  it 
might  be  made  the  precedent  in  other  cases  in  which  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  would  be  very  inconvenient. 

In  truth,  if  the  last  words  of  the  Proclamation  which  I have 
marked  were  omitted,  and  they  are,  after  all,  mere  surplusage, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  Proclamation. 
However,  if  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  these  objections  to 
the  instruction,  send  it. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  Duke,  Downing  Street,  2nd  Aug,  1824. 

You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  desjiatcli  that  the  words  you  have  marked 
arc  by  no  means  considered  as  surplusage,  and  that  the  Turks  will  consider 
themselves  authorised  to  adopt  the  same  system  if  it  be  not  stop|«d.  The 
Proclamation  also  gives  expressly  this  authority  to  all  armed  vessels, 
although  they  have  no  commission ; aud  it  is  precisely  this  description  of 
force  against;  which  we  have  been  for  some  time  complaining,  and  which 
this  proclamation  establishes.  There  are  many  representations  made  to  the 
Admiralty  of  the  depredations  committed  by  them,  and  a whole  Maltese 
crew  was  recently  murdered  by  one  of  them.  They  will  now  consider 
themselves  authorised  to  do  this  under  the  Proclamation. 

I trust  that  when  you  see  the  impression  it  has  made  elsewhere,  you 
will  not  feel  the  same  objection  which  you  now  feel ; but,  to  say  the  truth, 
I suspect  that  it  will  have  been  recalled  long  before  the  instructions  will 
reach  Corfu. 

I am  just  on  the  point  of  setting  off  to  Cirencester.  Let  me  beg  of  you 
to  take  that  care  of  your  health  which  every  well-wisher  to  his  country  as 
well  ns  your  friends  are  most  solicitous  you  should  do. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

Bathurst. 

P.S.  Be  so  good  as  to  return  the  despatch  nddressed  to  A.  Gordon,  Es<)., 
Colonial  Office. 

I ought  to  have  added  that  I consulted  Sir  Christopher  Robinson,  who 
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said  it  was  tbe  most  monstrous  Proclamation  he  had  ever  seen  ; and  on 
my  proposing  to  explain  in  the  instructions  the  reasons  of  its  being  so 
considered,  he  advised  against  it,  as  he  said  that,  they  were  too  apparent, 
and  that  I might  weaken  the  case  by  stating  the  objections  to  it,  as  I might 
not  include  all  the  objections  which  according  to  the  law  of  nations  are  to 
be  brought  against  it. 


To  the  Might  Hun.  George  Canning. 

My  i>ear  Mr.  Canning,  ixmdon,  7th  Aug.,  1824. 

Since  I saw  you  yesterday  I have  reflected  upon  your  in- 
struction to  Mr.  Parish,  and  as  the  only  question  now  is  the 
mode  of  executing  your  measure,  I would  earnestly  recommend 
you  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  advisable  that  you  should  call 
upon  Mr.  Parish  to  furnish  you  with  the  information  required 
regarding  the  power  of  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  bind  the 
other  States  on  the  Plata  before  you  give  him  any  instruction 
to  treat.  First,  such  a mode  of  proceeding  is  more  consistent 
with  the  former  determination  and  conduct  of  the  government 
when  they  sent  Commissioners  to  inquire,  viz.,  to  do  nothing 
till  fully  informed  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  to 
reserve  every  point  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  government 
themselves,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  the  Commissioners  ex- 
cept to  report  facts. 

Secondly,  there  is  plenty  of  time,  viz.,  six  months  from  this 
time  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  effect  everything  that  it 
is  desirable  to  do. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  public  are  not  in  a hurry  on  this  subject, 
and,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  care  very  little  about  it 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Bertsfurd. 

MY  DEAR  BERESFORD,  Stratfiddsnye,  18th  Aug.,  1824. 

I don’t  think  the  government  can  have  any  wish  or  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  prosecution  of  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  in 
which  the  supposed  letter  appears. 

It  is  a question  entirely  for  your  own  decision.  I am,  in 
general,  for  dealing  harshly  with  these  editors,  who,  in  my 
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opinion,  do  a great  deal  of  mischief.  But  I think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  out  a charge  in  this  case.  It  must  be  that 
he  accuses  you  of  abetting  the  acts  of  the  Queen  and  of  the 
Infante.  lie  will  contend  that  this  is  fair  matter  of  inference 
from  facts,  some  of  which  are  true,  others  partially  so,  and 
others  discoloured  or  false  but  connected  with  others  which  are 
true.  I confess  1 should  doubt  your  being  able  to  make  this 
out  a libel. 

If  that  should  be  doubtful,  of  which,  however,  your  lawyer 
must  be  the  best  judge,  the  editor  will  know  it  as  well  as  you, 
and  your  threats  will  be  unavailing ; and  like  other  threats,  if 
not  realised,  will  tend  to  ridicule  and  injure  the  threatener. 

I think  the  paper  should  be  well  considered  by  your  lawyer, 
and  you  should  well  consider  how  you  can  prove  what  you 
might  be  obliged  to  prove  before  you  undertake  the  business 
at  all. 

After  all,  this  affair  of  Portugal  is  gone  by,  and  is  no  longer 
matter  of  attention  or  discussion  here ; and  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  revive  it  by  giving  importance  to 
these  paragraphs.  Your  success  should  in  this  view  be  very 
decisive  and  complete. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


The  Ri'jht  Hon.  (leorge  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  deab  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  19th  Ang.,  1824. 

I have  not  sooner  answered  your  letter  of  the  week  before  last  because  1 
have  been  desirous  of  seeing  how  far  it  was  possible  to  conform  to  your 
suggestion  without  losing  so  much  time  as  would  in  effect  annul  altogether 
the  decision  of  the  Cabinet, 

I enclose  to  you  Mr.  F reeling's  report  as  to  the  length  of  Buenos  Ayres 
voyages.  The  jacket  sails  the  end  of  this  month.  Twenty-one  wcekR 
from  that  time  will  carry  us  on  the  beginning  of  February,  allowing  only 
ten  days  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  execution  of  Mr.  Parish's  instructions. 

Now  this  would  bring  us  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  if  what  wo 
had  sent  out  now  was  merely  to  make  further  inquiry,  what  would  be  our 
language  at  that  time  ? 

I cannot  l>eliuve  the  public  feeling  on  this  subject  to  be  so  indifferent  as 
you  seem  to  suj>pose.  The  quiescence  I apprehend  to  arise  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  we  are  proceeding,  though  gradually,  in  the  course  which  we 
have  so  often  indicated. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  most  sincerely  yours, 

t ieohok  Canning. 
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To  the  Hiijhl  Hon.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  DEAR  Wynn,  Stratfielilsnye,  ‘21st  Aug.,  1824. 

I have  perused  with  great  attention  the  papers  in  this  box. 

Before  I give  you  ray  opinion  on  the  point  in  question  I 
must  by  definition  endeavour  to  clear  up  a great  deal  of  the 
confusion  which  appears  in  the  discussion. 

The  military  authority  of  the  Governors  of  his  Majesty’s 
colonies  abroad  is  quite  different  from  that  vested  in  the  persons 
of  the  Governors  of  Fort  William,  Fort  St  George,  and  Bombay 
respectively.  The  military  authority  vested  in  the  Governor 
by  his  commission  is  the  same  as  that  vested  in  every  civil 
Governor  acting  under  the  British  laws  and  constitution,  and  the 
same  as  that  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

That  description  of  military  authority  is  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment vested  in  the  Governor- General  in  Council  in  Bengal  and 
in  the  Governor  in  Council  in  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay 
respectively. 

But  besides  this  general  military  authority  and  control  vested 
in  the  Governor-General  in  Council  and  in  the  Governors  in 
Council , the  Governor-General  is  at  Fort  William,  and  the 
Governors  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  are,  at  Fort 
St.  George  and  Bombay  respectively,  Governors  and  Com- 
manders-in-Chief  of  those  forts  and  garrisons  respectively,  and 
of  all  the  forces  which  are  or  may  be  employed  for  the  service 
of  the  Company  within  the  said  fort  or  garrison. 

Having  thus  defined  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  command  of 
the  Governor,  and  shown  how  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Governor 
of  one  of  his  Majesty’s  colonies,  the  next  question  is,  what  are 
the  nature  and  limit  of  the  command  of  these  Governors? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  includes  all  the  officers  and  troops 
stationed  within  the  limits  locally  of  the  fort  itself.  In  my 
opinion,  it  does  not  give  the  Governor  the  power  of  assembling 
and  confirming  courts-martial.  Upon  this  point  I think  the 
opinion  of  the  Advocate-General  at  Bombay  is  conclusive.  If 
General  Courts-martial  are  required  in  the  garrison  they  must 
be  ordered  and  approved  by  him  or  by  those  who  have  the 
authority,  whether  from  the  Crown  or  the  Legislature  : that  is 
to  say,  either  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  or  the 
Governor  in  Council-,  or  if  Regimental  or  Garrison  Courts- 
martial  are  necessary,  they  must  be  ordered  by  the  military 
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Commanding  Officer  in  the  garrison  under  the  Governor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
But  I should  think  that  the  sentence  of  a Court,  whether  general 
or  regimental,  any  more  than  any  other  military  detail  ordered 
by  any  other  authority,  could  not  be  carried  into  execution 
without  the  consent  of-  the  Governor.  Having  now  defined  the 
local  limit  and  the  nature  of  the  command  of  the  Governor,  as 
referable  to  the  points  in  dispute,  the  next  question  is,  what 
ought  to  be  its  limit,  as  referable  to  the  local  position  of  the 
cantonments  of  the  troops?  In  discussing  this  point,  the 
Governors  and  Commanders-iu-Chief  and  Members  of  Council 
have  considered  the  garrison  as  the  troops,  as  the  fort,  and  as 
the  works  of  the  fort  indiscriminately,  .is  it  suited  their  argu- 
ment at  the  moment. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that,  the  word  garrison  can  have  but 
one  meaning.  We  talk  of  a strong  or  weak,  a good  or  bad,  a 
numerous  or  insufficient  garrison,  and  always  mean  to  express 
the  troops  destined  by  superior  order  to  perform  the  duties  of  or 
to  defend  the  fort.  Of  these  troops  the  commission  of  the 
Governor  intends  to  give  him  the  command ; and,  as  I before 
observed,  nobody  doubts  that  he  has  the  command  of  them 
when  they  are  within  the  local  limits  of  the  fort. 

Local  circumstances,  considerations  of  health  and  conve- 
nience, and  the  absence  of  danger  from  attack  by  a foreign 
enemy,  have  rendered  it  desirable  to  remove  the  troops  destined 
to  form  the  garrisons  of  these  forts  to  a certain  distance,  which 
varies  according  to  circumstances ; and  it  is  pretended  that  the 
Governor  ought  to  lose  his  command  over  these  garrisons  at 
the  very  moment  they  pass  the  local  limits  of  the  forts ! 

Let  us  examine  this  position  and  refer  to  the  localities.  The 
garrison  of  Fort  St.  George  was  cantoned  in  different  places 
from  three  to  five  miles  distant  from  the  fort,  and  it  was  never 
contended  that  those  troops  were  not  under  the  exclusive  com- 
mand of  the  Governor  when  so  stationed.  But  they  are  to  be 
removed  to  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles  for  greater  conve- 
nience and  salubrity ; and  notwithstanding  that  the  details 
will  by  this  arrangi  inent  become  more  complicated,  they  are 
then  to  be  removed  from  under  the  exclusive  command  of  the 
Governor,  and  every  guard  is  to  Ire  the  object  of  a correspond- 
ence between  the  Governor  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army. 
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Then  at  Bombay  the  cantonments  of  the  troops  composing 
the  garrison  are  upon  Colaba  (commonly  called  Old  Woman’s 
Island).  It  is  admitted  that  if  they  were  within  the  local 
limits,  that  is  to  say,  1000  yards  of  the  outworks,  the 
Governor  must  command  them  ; but  when  they  come  to  be 
upon  Old  Woman’s  Island,  which  may  be  2000  or  3000  yards 
from  the  outworks  of  the  fort  of  Bombay,  the  garrison  of 
Bombay  is  no  longer  under  the  exclusive  orders  of  the  Governor, 
but  is  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief ; 
although  it  is  admitted  that  the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  George, 
although  cantoned  from  three  to  five  miles  distant  from  Fort 
St.  George,  remained  under  the  exclusive  command  of  its 
Governor.  The  whole  discussion,  then,  of  local  limits  comes  to 
be  ridiculous.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Governor  should  com- 
mand the  garrison  wherever  it  should  be  placed.  That  is  the 
obvious  meaning  of  his  commission. 

The  next  question  is,  what  is  the  garrison  ? The  Order  of 
1800,  issued  by  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay,  was  cer- 
tainly illegal.  It  extended  the  local  limit  of  the  Governor’s 
authority  from  the  works  and  their  limits  to  the  whole  island 
of  Bombay,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  troops  stationed 
in  the  island.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  authority, 
whether  it  is  the  Governor  in  Council  or  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army,  should  be  called  upon  to  state  in  Orders 
from  time  to  time  what  are  the  corps  composing  these  garrisons 
respectively ; and  upon  every  relief ; and  the  corps  so  deno- 
minated as  belonging  to  the  garrisons,  wherever  stationed  for 
convenience  or  health,  should  be  exclusively  under  the  orders  of 
the  Governor. 

You  will  see  from  this  re;isoning  that  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  cantonment  at  Palaveram,  under  the  Governor  of  Fort 
St.  George,  should,  if  occupied  by  the  troops  composing  the 
garrison  of  Fort  St  George,  be  under  the  command  of  the 
Governor. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 

Upon  reading  over  this  letter  I observe  that  I have  omitted 
to  comment  upon  one  point,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governors  of  these  forts  any  military  power. 
Of  this  I entertain  no  doubt.  The  records  of  former  times  show 
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the  necessity  for  it.  But  a reference  to  transactions  of  a more 
modem  date,  viz.,  those  between  Sir  George  Barlow  and  General 
Macdowall,  will  show  that  it  will  not  answer  to  curtail  the 
authority  of  the  civil  governors  in  these  settlements. 

I am  likewise  inclined  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Advocate-General  of  Bombay  of  the  24th  November, 
1820,  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  assemble 
courts-martial  and  to  confirm  their  proceedings.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  respecting  General  Courts-martial ; but  as  the 
Governor,  although  not  regularly  trained  in  the  military  pro- 
fession and  promoted  to  his  high  station  from  the  inferior  ranks 
of  the  army,  is  an  officer  vested  with  command  by  authority  of 
his  legal  superiors,  I should  think  that  under  the  words  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  he  has  authority  to  convene  and  to  confirm 
the  proceedings  of  Garrison  Courts-martial. 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  William  Congreve. 

My  DEAR  Stu  William,  Strntllel.lsnye,  22ml  Aug.,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  and  I most 
positively  object  to  the  trial  on  board  cruisers,  of  any  new 
invention,  till  such  invention  shall  have  been  first  submitted  to 
a committee  of  officers  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Artillery,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Boards  of  Admiralty  and  Ordnance,  and  shall 
have  been  approved  of  by  such  Committee,  and  till  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  shall  desire  that  such  newly-invented  equipment 
shall  be  tried  in  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ships. 

If  a life  passed  in  the  service  and  much  practical  experience 
had  not  taught  me  the  value  of  most  of  these  new  inventions, 
the  circumstances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  I 
have  been  Master-General,  and  some  with  which  I became 
acquainted  in  my  recent  visit  to  Portsmouth,  have  proved  how 
very  cautious  both  Boards  ought  to  be  before  they  adopt  them. 
You  must  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I don’t  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  them  with  the  same  sanguine  expectations  of  their 
success  as  their  ingenious  parent  does,  and  if  1 consider  them, 
as  I ought,  rather  with  a view  to  discover  objections  to  them 
than  to  cover  their  defects. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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To  Mr.  Firming. 

My  DEAR  Sill,  Stratfieldisttyo,  Y3rd  Aug.,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  August  only  this 
morning,  and  I don’t  lose  a moment  in  answering  it. 

I am  highly  flattered  by  the  desire  of  the  Society  that  I 
should  be  their  Patron,  and  I wish  you  to  consider  of  my 
objections  to  the  institution  before  I give  iny  final  answer. 

The  great  object  of  us  all  ought  to  be  to  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  the  lower  classes  to  consider  a little  of  their  own  affairs 
and  situation  and  to  provide  in  some  degree  for  the  future,  and 
that  the  exertion  to  make  such  provision  ought  to  be  that  of 
the  individual  himself,  and  not  that  of  his  Society,  his  fellow- 
traders,  and  above  all  of  his  parish. 

I think  your  plan  is  not  liable  to  much  of  the  objection  which 
I feel  to  the  ordinary  Benefit  Societies,  because  the  regulation 
of  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parties  interested,  and  the 
Society  is  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a club,  a trade,  or  a 
parish.  But  what  is  to  prevent  a parish  from  assuring  for  their 
sick,  their  infirm,  or  their  aged  in  this  institution?  If  one 
may,  all  may ; and  should  we  not  ruin  the  institution  by  not 
guarding  against  this  evil  ? How  is  it  to  be  effectually  guarded 
against  ? 

I understand  the  difference  between  member  and  honorary 
member,  and  it  appears  by  the  17th  article  of  the  Rules  that 
the  honorary  member  cannot  derive  any  benefit  from  the  funds, 
the  surplus  of  which  it  appears  to  be  intended  to  divide  among 
the  ordinary  members. 

But  will  the  law  exempt  me  from  liability  to  loss,  if  there 
should  be  any  in  the  management  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  ? 
I mean  beyond  the  amount  of  my  subscription. 

The  reason  I ask  this  question  is,  that  I am  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  ; and  if  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  I am  not 
liable  to  loss  beyond  the  amount  of  my  subscription,  I am  quite 
certain  that  my  trustees  would  object.  Indeed,  for  this  reason 
I cannot  even  insure  my  house,  &c.,  at  present,  at  any  of  those 
offices  at  which  the  insurers  partake  of  the  benefit  of  the 
concern. 

I return  the  papers  you  sent  me  with  the  parts  marked  to 
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which  1 have  referred,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
as  soon  as  you  will  have  considered  the  contents  of  this  letter. 

Believe  me  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

If  you  are  coming  to  Basingstoke  Races,  would  you  and 
Mrs.  Fleming  come  here  during  their  continuance. 

o o 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  London,  30th  Aug.,  1624. 

1 received  yesterday  your  official  letter  to  the  Master-General 
and  Board  of  Ordnance,  directing  that  certain  ordnance  and 
stores  should  be  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  upon  which  you  will 
receive  in  the  usual  course  the  answer  of  the  Master-General 
and  Board.  The  ordnance,  carriages,  muskets,  and  accoutre- 
ments are  already  ordered,  as  will  be  the  ammunition  as  soon 
as  the  Secretary  of  State's  department  will  explain  what  they 
mean  by  the  words  necessary  proportion.  I must  observe, 
however,  upon  this  mode  of  conveying  the  King’s  pleasure  to 
this  department,  that  I know  it  was  not  the  practice  in  Lord 
Chatham’s  time,  and,  I believe,  not  in  the  time  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  to  convey  the  King's  pleasure  to  the  Master- General 
without  first  consulting  with  him,  whether  in  the  Cabinet  or 
elsewhere,  upon  the  necessity  for  the  service  and  the  means  of 
executing  it.  As  for  my  part,  I am  not  at  all  disposed  to 
create  any  delay  by  official  disputes  or  by  complaints,  but  1 
must  protest  against  a novel  mode  of  conducting  the  business 
between  the  two  departments,  from  which,  in  my  opinion,  the 
service  has  suffered  very  materially  already,  and  will  suffer  still 
more  hereafter. 

Very  lately  1 was  attacked  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  delay  in  sending  ordnance  and  ammunition  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  I was  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  military  misfor- 
tunes in  that  part  of  the  world.  All  I did  was  to  protest  against 
sending  a very  large  quantity  of  valuable  ordnance  and  stores 
to  the  Gold  Coast  without  having  proper  persons  to  take  charge 
of  them.  This  objection  was  overruled  ; and  as  soon  as  the 
answer  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  department 
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the  ordnance  and  stores  were  ordered,  and  were  sent  out  as 
soon  as  the  ships  for  their  conveyance  were  prepared  by  the 
Navy  Board. 

What  hits  happened  in  consequence?  The  ordnance  and 
stores  arrived  upon  the  Coast,  there  was  nobody  to  take  charge 
of  them,  nor  anybody  who  knew  even  how  to  land  them.  A 
boat  or  raft  was  wrecked,  having  some  of  them  on  board,  and 
these  were  lost ; and  there  being  nobody  capable  of  landing 
heavy  guns,  &c.,  the  transport  was  allowed  to  quit  the  Coast, 
and  went  off  to  Barbadoes  with  the  ordnance  and  stores  on 
board ! I don’t  believe  there  can  be  a more  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  advice  of  professional 
people  on  such  points. 

In  respect  to  this  requisition  from  Sierra  Leone,  I mention  to 
you  that  only  on  the  9th  of  February,  1819,  sixty-one  wooden 
and  some  iron  carriages  were  sent  there  from  this  country, 
quite  new  and  in  every  respect  serviceable  and  complete,  some 
for  garrison  and  others  for  the  field  ; and  I am  very  much  mis- 
taken if  there  are  at  Sierra  Leone  the  means  of  placing  the 
heavy  guns,  much  less  of  making  use  of  them,  for  which  carriages 
were  then  provided ; and  I am  quite  certain  that  they  have 
there  ten  times  the  number  of  field-carriages  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  troops  they  have  than  I ever  had  in  the  field. 
Observe,  likewise,  that  these  carriages  were  sent  out  but  little 
more  than  five  years  ago  ; and  observe,  likewise,  that  although 
all  are  returned  unserviceable  by  the  Committee  of  Civil  Com- 
missaries, &c.,  who  have  examined  them,  the  greater  number  are 
returned  serviceable  in  the  last  return  which  we  have  in  the  office 
from  Sierra  Leone,  viz.  in  December,  1823. 

I have,  however,  sent  for  Mr.  Downie,  the  Clerk  of  Stores, 
who  is  sick  at  Gosport,  and  I shall  get  him  to  account  for  even 
one  of  these  carriages  being  unserviceable. 

In  consequence  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  wooden  carriages 
in  the  colonics  in  the  tropics,  I determined  to  supply  them 
with  iron  carriages,  and  some  were  sent  to  Sierra  Leone.  But 
I observe  that  even  these  are  voted  unserviceable,  so  that  it 
appears  that  neither  wood  nor  iron  can  serve  in  this  colony 
for  five  years ! 

I am  sure  you  will  see  that  this  is  a subject  that  requires 
some  professional  inquiry,  and  that  it  will  not  answer  to  allow 
a parcel  of  commissaries  in  Sierra  Leone  or  of  clerks  in  London 
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to  waste  the  public  property,  and  to  cover  such  waste  by  the 
use  of  the  King’s  name. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

You  have  now  called  for  3000  muskets  for  Sierra  Leone. 
There  were  in  store  there  213  serviceable  on  25th  December, 
1823.  There  have  since  been  sent  there  300,  but  I believe 
these  they  gave  away  in  presents,  and  2573  with  accoutrements 
consigned  to  Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  besides  the  large  consign- 
ment to  the  Gold  Coast.  To  these  you  have  now  added  an 
order  for  3000,  with  accoutrements  and  ammunition ; there 
having  been  sent  already  thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition. 
But  there  is  really  no  use  in  sending  ordnance  and  stores  if 
they  cannot  even  disembark  them. 


To  Mr.  Oriffin. 

ARMS,  ORDNANCE  AND  STORES  FOR  SIERRA  LEONE. 

Onliuuice  Office,  1st  Sept.,  1824. 

I recommend  that  the  Board  should  order  immediately  to  be 
prepared  to  be  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  3000  stand  of  arms,  3000 
sets  of  accoutrements,*  and  iron  carriages  complete  for  the 
following  description  of  iron  ordnance : — 32-prs.,  10  feet  long, 
12;  24-pre.,  9 feet  long,  3;  18-prs.,  9 feet  long,  2 ; 12-prs., 
7 feet  6 inches  long,  1 ; 9-prs.,  7 feet  long,  1 ; 4-prs.,  5 feet 
6 inches  long,  1 ; 3-prs.,  4 feet  long,  4. 

Mortars : 13-inch,  2 ; 8-inch,  2. 

And  the  following  pieces  of  iron  ordnance : 9-prs.,  7 feet 
long,  1 ; 4-prs.,  5 feet  6 inches  long,  1 ; 3-prs.,  4 feet  long,  4. 

Carriages  are  provided  for  these  last  in  the  preceding 
enumeration.  Inform  the  Secretary  of  State  that  these  orders 
have  been  given.  State  to  his  Lordship  that  these  measures 
will  carry  into  execution  his  Majesty’s  orders  conveyed  by  his 
Lordship,  and  put  the  ordnance  and  their  carriages  at  Sierra 
Leone  in  the  most  efficient  state  for  service ; every  unservice- 
able piece  of  ordnance  being  replaced^  and  a new  iron  carriage 

* Ordered  by  Lord  FitzRoy  Some  riot'd  letter  of  yesterday. 
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being  ordered  for  every  piece  of  iron  ordnance  that  is  or  will  be, 
in  consequence  of  these  orders,  at  Sierra  Leone. 

That  iron  carriages  are  preferred  to  wooden,  as  it  appears 
that  the  wooden  carriages  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year 
1819  are  now  unserviceable,  although  not  one  round  has  been 
fired ; and  Mr.  Downie,  the  Clerk  of  Stores,  has  stated  to  the 
Master-General  that  woodeu  carriages  will  not  last  in  that 
climate  more  than  two  years. 

That  the  Master-General  and  Board  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  any  measures  to  replace  the  carriages  of  the 
field-guns : first,  because  iron  carriages  are  not  applicable  to 
this  description  of  ordnance  ; and  next,  because  Mr.  Downie, 
the  Clerk  of  Stores,  has  stated  to  the  Master-General  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  make  use  of  ordnance  of  this  description 
in  that  country. 

That  the  Master-General  and  Board  therefore  propose  to 
desire,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  should  approve,  that  the  field- 
guns  and  their  carriages  at  Sierra  Leone,  as  well  as  the  un- 
serviceable wooden  and  iron  carriages  of  the  iron  ordnance, 
and  the  unserviceable  iron  ordnance  at  Sierra  Leone,  should  be 
sent  to  this  country  in  the  return  transports. 

That  there  remains  to  be  ordered  only  what  is  termed  in  his 
Lordship’s  letter  the  necessary  proportion  of  ball-cartridges, 
which  the  Master-General  and  Board  will  order  as  soon  as 
they  will  learn  from  the  Secretary  of  State  what  that  propor- 
tion is. 

Wellington. 


To  the  Dev.  Dr.  Cur  tie.  £ j 

My  DEAR  SlR,  Woodford,  I2th  Sept,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letters  regarding  your  discussions  with 
Mr.  MacClintoek,  and  I have  perused  the  documents  which  you 
enclosed  and  others  which  have  been  sent  to  me  from  the  Castle 
of  Dublin,  in  answer  to  the  communication  which  I had  made 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  your  letters  and  papers. 

I regret  the  existence  of  such  discussions  in  Ireland.  The 
object  is  to  educate  the  people,  and  one  would  think  that  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  discover  a mode  of  engrafting 
education  upon  religion  (by  which,  by-the-bye,  the  education 
of  the  people  at  large  can  alone  be  beneficial  to  them  or  to 
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their  country)  if  the  parties  to  the  question  are  really  and 
seriously  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  attain  their  object 

It  is  my  lot  to  be  well  acquainted  with  both  the  gentlemen 
who  are  parties  to  this  discussion,  and  I am  very  much  mistaken 
in  your  character,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Mr.  MacClintock,  if 
both  are  not  seriously  disposed  to  do  all  the  good  in  their 
power,  and  this  by  every  means  in  their  power.  But  the 
mischief  of  all  these  discussions  and  questions  in  Ireland  is  that 
everything  is  an  affair  of  party  ; that  inferior  men,  in  questions 
of  this  description  and  in  the  heat  of  party  dispute,  become  of 
far  greater  importance  than  that  to  which  their  talents  and 
situation  entitle  them ; that  they  get  possession  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  force  from  those  who  are  their  superiors,  as  well  in 
station  as  in  talents  and  abilities,  the  decision  upon  them.  The 
sufferers  in  this  contest  are  the  unfortunate  people  and  the 
nation  at  large,  and  by  no  means  those  put  forward  in  it,  much 
less  those  who  really  conduct  and  decide  it 

I am  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  moderate  man  than 
yourself,  and  when  I entreat  you  to  set  the  example  of  modera- 
tion, to  calm  the  zeal  and  irritation  of  those  who  surround  you, 
and  to  endeavour  to  produce  all  the  good  you  can  in  our  unfor- 
tunate country,  I am  convinced  that  I am  urging  that  to  which 
your  own  inclination  would  lead  you.  But  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  and  I hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I have  un- 
necessarily repeated  this  recommendation  upon  the  present 
occasion. 

I understand  that  the  discussion  between  you  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Clintock has  been  referred  to  the  Commission  on  Education  in 
Ireland.  In  hopes  that  you  will  favour  me  with  your  letters 
whenever  you  think  it  can  be  of  use  to  do  so, 

I remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Strang/'ord. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  Woodford,  13th  Sept,  1824. 

When  I was  in  London  two  days  ago  Mr.  Canning  commu- 
nicated to  me  the  despatches  from  St.  Petersburg,  containing  the 
ukase  appointing  M.  de  la  llibeaupierre  to  be  the  Emperor’s 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Porte,  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  letter  to 
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you,  that  to  the  King,  &c.,  thus  bringing  to  a termination  the 
arduous  and  important  negotiation  with  which  I had  been  the 
means  of  charging  you  when  I was  at  Verona.  I have  followed 
you  with  the  utmost  admiration  and  satisfaction,  though  I confess 
not  without  some  anxiety,  through  all  the  interesting  details  of 
your  negotiation ; and  I cannot  avoid  now  to  offer  my  cordial 
congratulations  upon  a result  obtained  by  your  rare  abilities, 
firmness,  and  perseverance,  so  important  to  the  world  and  to 
your  own  country. 

You  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  King  and  his  ministers  are 
sensible  of  the  credit  and  advantage  which  this  country  has 
acquired  by  this  exertion  of  your  Lordship’s  talents. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Rev.  Dr.  Curtis  (Tit.  Arch.)  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  LoBD  Duke,  Drogheda,  29th  Sept.,  1824. 

I have  been  honoured  by  your  Grace’s  letter  of  the  14th  instant ; and  far 
from  thinking  it  requires  any  apology,  I consider  everjr  word  it  contains  ns 
perfectly  just,  and  such  as  I should  expect  from  your  Grace,  if  you  conde- 
scended to  reply  to  what  I thought  it  my  duty  to  state,  in  a fair  undisguised 
Bliape,  for  your  information : but  well  aware  your  Grace  would  probably 
not  acquiesce  in  all  my  sentiments.  I could  not,  at  least,  doubt  that  your 
Grace  being  one  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  (instead  of  deciding  the  contro- 
versy lietween  Mr.  MacClintock  and  me)  would  declare  us  both  wrong ; and 
advise  ua  to  avoid  all  such  discussions  and  employ  any  influence  each  may 
have,  not  to  divide  or  encourage  the  people  to  strife  and  contention,  but  to 
repair  and  consolidate  the  breaches — but  too  wide  and  numerous  already — 
and  to  sanctify  education,  and  render  it  truly  useful  to  the  rising  generation 
by  the  powerful  aid  of  religion,  seasonably  and  discreetly  applied.  For  all 
which,  your  Grace  justly  observes,  proper  means  could  be  easily  devised. 

Whoever  refuses  to  submit  to  these  general  principles,  must  stand  self- 
convicted,  and  be  abandoned  by  all  men  of  common  sense.  But  none, 
except  fools,  will  contradict  them,  while  only  enounced  in  this  general  and 
abstract  theory  ; but  we  no  sooner  descend  a little,  and  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  particular  cases  and  circumstances,  than  the  whole  scene  changes, 
and  insu]>erable  difficulties  spring  up  where  none  were  supposed  to  exist ; 
and  never  were  these  more  numerous,  and  obstinately  adhered  to  than  at 
this  moment ; though  the  above-mentioned  general  professions  are  still  put 
forward,  with  seeming  liberality  and  candour,  but  solely  for  the  pur[>ose  of 
amusing — not  to  call  it  deceiving — superficial  observers  and  such  curious 
inquirers,  as  would  wish,  indeed,  to  know  the  truth,  but  with  little  trouble, 
and  who  generally  acquiesce  in  a specious  but  evasive  answer,  if  couched  in 
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good  language,  and  given  with  address  and  an  air  of  sincerity;  all  which 
but  too  often  furnish  a mash  for  error. 

I am  very  sure,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  matters  will  be  found  just  so  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  ap|<ointed  for  this  country;  and 
God  grant  that,  with  all  their  talents,  experience,  and  unbiassed  intentions, 
they  may  be  able  always  to  discriminate  and  see  their  way  through  the 
wily  maze  prepared  to  misguide  them.  I do  rot  regret,  but  am  rather 
pleased,  that  the  remonstrances  I had  submitted  to  your  Grace  have  been 
referred  to  them,  with  three  of  whom — namely,  Messrs.  Frankland  Lewis, 
Glasford,  and  Foster — I had  the  honour  of  a long  conference  on  the  3rd 
instant,  in  the  course  of  my  Visitation  of  this  Diocese,  on  which  duty  I was 
absent  from  Drogheda,  when  they  visited  it  on  the  preceding  day;  but 
they  found,  at  my  residence  here,  the  three  ecclesiastics  that  co-operate  here 
with  me,  and  were  accompanied  by  them  to  visit  such  of  our  twenty-two 
town  schools  as  they  wished  to  examine ; of  all  which  I had  previously 
made  to  them  the  exact  and  minute  returns  demanded.  Among  many 
other  things,  these  gentlemen  told  me  it  did  not  enter  into  their  plan, 
nor  were  they  sent,  to  decide  such  discussions  as  that  which  was  jiending 
between  Mr.  MacClintock  and  me ; to  which  I respectfully  replied,  that  I 
neilher  expected  nor  wanted  any  such  decision  to  be  made,  much  less  pro- 
mulgated to  him,  to  me,  or  the  public ; but  that,  if  they  were  sent,  as 
plainly  appeared,  to  investigate  the  real  and  true  state  of  education  in  Ire- 
land, it  could  only  be  done  by  discovering  if  the  means  hitherto  and  now 
employed  in  a great  number,  at  least,  if  not  in  all  the  chief  schools,  were 
not  calculated,  rather  totally  to  defeat  than  to  promote,  the  education  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ]toor,  who  would  never  consent,  any  more  than  their 
clergy,  to  have  their  children  educated  in  schools  where  their  religious  prin- 
ciples are  tami*red  with,  and  themselves  perpetually  exposed  to  proselytism. 
That  I had  asserted,  and  knew  to  a certainty  ; and  it  was  notorious  that 
such  had  long  been  the  practice  in  Mr.  MacClintock's  schools,  which  he, 
however,  attempted  to  deny,  as  is  here  the  custom  on  such  occasions  ; but 
that  I could  prove  the  fact  by  the  affidavits  of  the  children  themselves  so 
tampered  with,  and  of  their  parents  who  were  ready  ami  willing  so  to 
de;iose,  had  they  not  Ireen  withheld  by  me ; for  they,  being  all  servants  and 
dependents  of  Mr.  MacClintock,  would  bring  ruin  on  themselves  and  families 
by  such  declarations.  Wherefore  I requested  the  Commissioners,  then  on 
the  spot,  if  they  really  wished  to  know  the  truth,  to  call  those  poor  people 
before  them  privately  and  have  them  examined  and  sworn,  which  would 
convince  the  Commissioners  and  not  expose  the  poor  jrcople.  This  was  too 
clear  and  palpable  to  be  misunderstood,  yet  there  was  no  answer  given ; 
but  it  was  not  done,  nor  could  it  be  expected,  because  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners then  present  was  Mr.  L.  Foster,  a most  worthy  gentleman,  but  a 
near  relative  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  MacClintock,  who,  however,  was 
not  the  only  object  alluded  to  in  my  answers  to  him,  but  several  other 
gentlemen,  also  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  had  adopted  the  same  system  in 
their  schools,  and  whose  names  I mentioned  to  the  Commissioners. 

Had  this  nucleus  of  proselytising  schools,  existing  within  a few  miles  of 
each  other,  been  duly  investigated  and  ascertained,  it  would  serve  as  a clue 
for  further  discoveries  of  many  more  in  this  and  the  other  dioceses,  where, 
I much  fear,  the  evil  will  he  alsn  slowed  over  or  lightly  touched  upon,  but 
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not  removed  or  put  down  ; and  without  that,  it  is  a useless  loss  of  time  to 
speak  of  general  instruction  and  education,  which  would  he  eagerly  em- 
braced, as  they  are  anxiously  desired,  when  they  come  in  a fair  and  proper 
shape;  as  is  unanswerably  evinced  by  the  incredible  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  many  of  them  excellent,  now  flourishing  in  spite  of  our 
extreme  poverty  whore  the  legislature  was  lately  assured  that  no  such 
asylums  existed,  unless  for  propagating  the  Memoirs  of  Moll  Flanders,  and 
such  like  ordures. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  that  in  Ireland  everything  becomes  an  affair  of  party. 
I really  believe  there  is  a great  deal  of  that  everywhere,  and  in  all  depart- 
ments of  life,  and,  perhaps,  a necessary  evil,  if  it  can  be  called  so  at  all, 
except  when  taken  in  an  invidious  and  illiberal  sense.  But  as  I apprehend 
it  is  so  understood,  when  applied  to  us,  I should  wish  to  know  if  Roman 
Catholics,  merely  as  such,  and  acting  according  to  their  unalterable  and 
well-known  principles,  admitted  even  in  their  oath  of  allegiance  itself,  can 
be  justly  called  a party,  in  any  odious  sense  of  the  word  ? If  not,  I 
humbly  conceive  that  no  impartial  man  will  ever  be  able  to  discover  how 
we  can  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  with  that  unworthy  epithet,  for  not  con- 
senting, and  tacitly  approving  by  our  silence,  that  our  religious  principles 
should  1*  attempted  to  lie  frittered  away  before  our  faces  under  the  s|>eciou3 
pretexts  of  instruction  and  education.  For  such  is  the  undeniable  fact, 
whatever  glosses  and  evasions  may  be  used  to  dissemble  it,  and  these  are 
many  and  sometimes  very  imposing. 

Oh,  well!  but — it  will  be  said — if  you  wero  all  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  useful  education,  could  not  means  be  easily  devised  for  engraft- 
ing it  on  religion,  without  injury  to  any  denomination?  Nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  devise  such  a benevolent  and  salutary  plan  of  genuine 
and  practical  philanthropy,  as  a basis  for  general  education,  without  preju- 
dice or  offence  to  any  denomination  of  Christians,  if  the  real  sincerity  and 
earnest  endeavours,  on  all  sides,  concurred  without  despotic  dictation  or 
fanaticism  for  that  purpose,  as  mentioned  in  the  query.  But  where  are 
these  heaven-born  dispositions  to  be  found  ? Each  pretender  will  call  his 
own  reveries  by  that  name.  Yet,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  very  formation 
of  such  a plan  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  ; but  if  it  even  were 
made,  it  would  lie  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect  amidst,  not 
only  so  great  a diversity  of  opinions  and  sentiments  concerning  the  most 
essential  points  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  such  an  unexampled  and  daily 
increasing  rage,  of  virulence,  calumny,  and  abuse,  as  are  constantly  poured 
out  on  the  heads  of  Roman  Catholics  in  general,  by  many  public  prints  of 
the  capital  and  provinces,  avowedly  salaried  by  the  first  characters  of  the 
nation,  particularly  ecclesiastics,  for  that  infamous  purpose  ; which  I would 
not  venture  to  mention  to  your  U race,  were  it  not  a well-known  fact,  that 
cannot  have  escaped  your  knowledge.  Those  vile  calumnies  and  horrid 
charges  are  re[>eated,  apd  even  exaggerated  by  the  English  prints,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  will  be  believed  by  many ; but  those  who 
know  them  to  be  false  are  astonished,  and  often  ask  why  Roman  Catholics 
do  not  constantly  refute  such  alarming  aggressions,  but  rather  seem  by 
their  silence  to  acquiesce  in  them  ? And,  indeed,  all  unprejudiced  and 
well-meaning  people  will  naturally  suppose  that  government  would  not 
suffer  the  continuance  of  such  treatment,  incompatible  with  pieace,  pro- 
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tection,  or  good  order,  if  they  really  thought  it  unfounded,  and  not,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  merited  by  the  aggrieved  |iart  of  the  community. 

At  all  events,  my  Lord  Duke,  1 must  beg  your  Grace  may  rest  assured 
that  the  very  little  I have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  say,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  during  the  live  years  that  I occupy  my  present  station,  was 
wrung  from  me  by  unavoidable  necessity — as  apologies  and  refutations  of 
the  most  injurious,  gross,  and  unprovoked  attacks  made  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  and  coming  from  respectable  quarters  that  imperiously  called 
for  a reply.  Anil  that  such  as  1 gave  were  always,  both  in  extent  and 
energy,  but  a small  part  of  what  was  expected  and  loudly  demanded  by  a 
numerous  and  injured  class  of  his  Majesty’s  faithful  and  unoffending  sub- 
jects, who,  being  under  my  spiritual  care,  naturally  looked  to  me  for  such 
redress  as  I could  lawfully  and  was  bound  to  afford  them,  as  well  to  vindi- 
cate their  assailed  and  unjustly-reviled  religion,  as  to  preserve  them  from 
any  rash  attempt  to  seek  redress  by  improper  or  undue  means — which 
people,  when  abandoned  by  those  who  should  direct  them,  are  but  too  apt 
to  do.  So  very  far  am  I,  and  have  ever  been,  from  exciting  the  people  to 
excess  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  that  I have  made  it  my  constant  study 
to  impress  on  their  minds  that  no  such  lawless  attempts  can  ever  be  war- 
ranted, under  any  pretext  whatever ; and  I have  happily  succeeded  in  my 
endeavours  with  respect  to  all  those  within  the  sphere  of  my  immediate 
inspection,  who  live  in  jierfect  peaoe.  But  I tremble  for  its  continuance, 
if  the  above-mentioned  grievances  be  not  removed  or  restrained,  as  they 
are  sorely  felt,  and  may  produce  fatal  effects,  notwithstanding  all  our 
exertions  to  keep  the  people  quiet. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  most  respectfully, 
my  Lord  Duke,  your  faithful  and  devoted  humble  servant, 

P.  Cup.tis,  A.B. 

[Private.  To  be  kept  among  my  papers. 

Wellington.] 


To  T.  Muloch,  Esq. 

SlR,  Stratfleldsnye,  1st  Oct,  1824. 

I have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  28th 
September. 

The  newspapers  have,  as  usual,  misrepresented  not  only  my 
case,  of  which  naturally  enough  the  editors  could  have  known 
nothing,  but  the  state  of  my  health.  The  truth  is  that  I met 
with  an  accident  in  the  treatment  of  a derangement  in  the  ear 
about  two  years  ago,  by  which  the  nerves  of  my  head  were 
affected  and  injured.  My  stomach  became  consequently  de- 
ranged, and  although  but  little  remains  of  the  affection  of  the 
head,  and  all  the  unpleasant  symptoms  have  disappeared,  my 
health  i3  not  yet  entirely  re-established.  I don’t  feel  any  incon- 
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venience  from  the  remains  of  this  accident  excepting  that  I don’t 
sleep  at  night  quite  so  well  as  I could  wish,  and  I must  add 
that  the  act  of  awaking  is  always  attended  by  some  feeling  like 
a quickened  circulation  in  the  head,  and  a corresponding  feel  in 
the  stomach.  There  is  nothing  like  spasm  in  the  case  nor  ever 
has  been  ; and  I really  believe  that  time  alone  and  attention  to 
my  diet  will  do  me  any  good. 

I have  troubled  you  with  this  explanation  in  consequence  of 
the  interest  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  about  me  ; but  I 
am  so  tired  of  being  the  subject  of  the  comments  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  that  I request  you  will  keep  this  communica- 
tion to  yourself. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  4th  Oct.,  1824. 

I enclose  for  yonr  perusal  the  copy  of  a private  letter  which  I have 
written  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  announcing  tho  change  in  the  embassy  at 
Paris. 

I propose  sending  him  his  letters  of  credence  to  the  new  King  (for  the 
reasons  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  him)  to-morrow,  and  his  lettere  of  recall 
next  week. 

Granville  is  arrived.  Ho  will  he  ready  to  set  out  on  tho  special  mission 
of  condolence  and  congratulation  on  Thursday. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Cannino. 


To  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Royal  Lodge,  5th  Oct.,  1824. 

I received  your  letter  this  morning,  and  I return  the  en- 
closure. I should  think  that  Sir  Charles  Stuart  must  have 
expected  his  recall  at  this  period. 

I heard  some  days  ago  that  you  intended  to  go  yourself  to 
Paris  upon  this  occasion  ; but  I should  not  have  adverted  to  the 
subject  till  I should  have  heard  of  it  from  yourself  if  I had  not 
heard  in  the  Equerrys’  room  here  yesterday,  on  my  arrival,  that 


[410.] 
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you  intended  to  go  to  Paris  with  your  family  on  the  15th  or  16th 
to  pay  a visit  to  Lord  Granville. 

Lord  Granville  will  scarcely  have  been  established  at  Paris 
at  that  time,  and  there  is  nobody  who  will  not  believe  that  this 
visit  has  in  view  the  attainment  of  some  political  object  of  im- 
portance sufficient  to  induce  you  to  take  a step  which  will  be 
canvassed  and  chronieled  not  only  in  every  newspaper  but  in 
every  society  in  Europe.  1 observed  the  effect  which  the  report 
had  upon  some  of  the  corps  diplomatique  here,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  it  that  it  will  be  felt  in  a tenfold  degree  in  their 
respective  courts. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
not  have  a vacation  as  well  as  everybody  else,  nor  why  he  should 
not  go  to  Paris  or  elsewhere  for  his  amusement,  if  circumstances 
permit.  But  the  motive  of  his  visit  to  Paris  should  be 
quite  clear.  If  it  be  amusement,  it  should  be  at  a time 
and  under  circumstances  which  make  it  clear  that  that  is 
his  object  If  his  motive  be  business  or  political  negotiation, 
he  should  be  able  to  explain  in  some  degree  the  cause  of 
so  extraordinary  a circumstance  as  that  a subject  for  negotiation 
had  occurred  which  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  ambassador  could 
undertake  and  which  requires  his  own  presence  and  exertions. 
If  the  motive  be  amusement  only,  I should  think  it  very  de- 
sirable that  the  visit  should  not  be  made  at  a moment  at  which 
the  whole  world  will  impute  it  to  political  objects  and  nego- 
tiations. 

I declare  I think  that  if  you  are  to  go  to  Paris  at  all  at  this 
particular  time  it  would  be  much  more  fit  and  becoming  that 
the  King  should  send  you  to  congratulate  King  Cliarles  X.  than 
that  you  should  go  now  under  the  pretence  of  a visit  to  Lord 
Granville,  who  for  some  time  at  least  can  be  only  a visitor  himself. 

I hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  the  frankness  with  which  I 
write  to  you  upon  this  subject,  and  will  impute  my  doing  so  to 
the  real  motive,  my  conviction  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  public 
and  annoyance  to  yourself  which  will  result  from  it;  and  1 am 
much  mistaken  indeed  if  these  evils  would  be  compensated  by 
any  benefit  which  can  result  from  your  personal  communication 
with  Charles  X or  his  ministers. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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To  Uni  Bathurst.  ' [411.] 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  London,  7th  Oct.,  1824. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  instructions  if  Mr.  Canning 
should  go  to  Paris  as  a traveller  or  visitor,  and  I think  you 
would  be  right  regarding  instructions  even  in  the  case  of  a 
mission,  if  the  discussion  of  them  was  not  calculated  to  draw 
from  him  and  from  the  Cabinet  in  general  some  explanation  of 
views  respecting  the  existing  European  Alliance,  which  would 
bring  the  subject  fairly  to  issue  before  he  should  set  out  upon 
this  scheme  of  his. 

I wrote  to  him  on  Tuesday,  as  I told  you  I had  it  in  con- 
templation. The  letter  stated  that  I had  heard  from  authority 
that  he  intended  to  go  to  Paris  as  a visitor,  but  that  I should 
not  have  written  to  him  till  I should  have  heard  the  report  from 
himself  if  I had  not  heard  it  in  the  Equerrys’  room  at  the 
cottage,  and  that  he  was  to  go  on  the  15th  or  ltith.  I informed 
him  of  the  effect  of  the  report  upon  the  corps  diplomatique  there 
assembled  ; and  pointed  out  to  him  how  necessary  it  was  that  his 
visit,  if  he  should  make  one  to  Paris,  should  be  so  timed  as  to 
be  fully  understood  to  be  a visit  only  ; or  that,  if  the  object  was 
political  negotiation,  he  should  be  able  so  far  to  explain  himself 
as  to  show  the  reason  for  which  his  own  interference  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  neither  the  old  ambassador  nor  the  new  could  be 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  such  negotiation.  I added  that  if 
his  object  was  business  it  would  be  much  better  that  he  should 
explain  himself  accordingly ; and  be  sent  by  the  King  to  con- 
gratulate King  Charles.  1 have  had  no  answer  and  don’t  think 
I shall  have  any. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerelv, 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Gloucester  Lodge,  Friday  evening, 

My  dear  I)cke  op  Wellington,  8th  Oct.,  1824. 

A pressure  of  business  has  prevented  me  from  sooner  answering  your 
letter  of  Tuesday,  which,  I confess,  surprised  me  exceedingly. 

I cannot  account  for  the  rejiorts  of  the  “ Equerrys’  room.”  I recollect 
accurately  the  only  persons  to  whom  I have  ever  said  a word  upon  the 
subject  to  which  those  rumours  relate  ; and  none  of  those  persons  can 
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possibly  have  fallen  into  the  blunder  of  the  Equerrys’  room,  upon  which 
half  your  letter  turns,  of  fixing  my  supposed  visit  to  Granville  for  the  15th 
or  16th  of  this  month. 

Granville  must  be  at  Brussels  the  morning  of  the  18th.  He  must,  there- 
fore, leave  Paris,  I suppose,  the  16th  at  latest. 

The  remainder  of  the  month  will  not  more  than  suffice  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  affairs  at  the  Hague,  for  taking  leave  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  for  removing  his  family  to  Paris. 

When  Granville  shall  be  established  at  Paris  as  ambassador,  and  when 
the  novelty  of  the  new  reign  shall  be  a little  worn  off,  I thought — and 
I still  think — that  a visit  to  Granville  there  might  be  not  only  pleasant 
but  useful ; and  that  it  would  be  entirely  free  from  the  consequences  which 
you  appear  to  apprehend. 

I do  not  expect,  indeed,  that  any  Russian  agent  would  approve  of  any- 
thing that  had,  or  might  be  supposed  to  have,  a tendency  to  bring  the 
governments  of  England  and  France  into  habits  of  confidence.  I know 
too,  that  Russia  governs  Continental  Europe,  through  Pozzo,  now,  nearly 
as  absolutely  as  she  heretofore  governed  Poland  through  Poniatowski ; but 
I hope  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  our  settled  policy,  that  tee  are  to  square 
our  most  indifferent  actions  by  the  same  rule  of  obedience. 

I hope  you  do  not  take  it  amiss  that  I said  nothing  to  you  of  the  notion 
which  I certainly  entertained  at  one  time,  of  carrying  myself  the  King’s 
letter  of  condolence  to  Charles  X.  In  truth,  I had  neither  opportunity  nor 
occasion  to  mention  it  to  you.  I mentioned  it  to  the  King  on  the  day  when 
I took  leave  of  his  Majesty  on  setting  out  for  Ireland,  as  a notion  floating 
in  my  mind ; but  which  it  would  be  time  enough  to  discuss  when  the 
occasion  should  arise.  The  occasion  arising  while  I was  in  Ireland,  I wrote 
to  Lord  Liverpool  for  his  opinion,  which  I received  before  I saw  the  King 
again  ; and  that  opinion  being  rather  against  the  measure,  I gave  it  up  at 
once,  and  at  once  proposed  Granvillo  for  the  mission.  I had,  therefore, 
nothing  to  tell  you  upon  that  head. 

When  I mentioned  to  his  Majesty  the  other  project,  that  of  which  the 
“ Equerrys’  room  ” bad  obtained  so  incorrect  a version,  his  Majesty  was 
plcasod  to  express  his  entire  approbation  of  it. 

If  his  Majesty  has  changed  his  opinion,  he  will,  no  doubt,  lay  his  com- 
mands upon  mo  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  it : which  (like  any  other 
commands  of  his  Majesty)  I shall,  of  course,  implicitly  and  cheerfully 
obey. 

But  I hope  it  will  not  be  thought  unreasonable  if  I,  at  the  same  time, 
humbly  submit  to  his  Majesty  my  request  that  a similar  interdiction  may 
be  laid  on  others  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers. 

Upon  this  point  I must  be  allowed  to  sjieak  plainly.  There  is  one  great 
question  upon  a right  understanding  of  which  between  England  and  France 
the  harmony  of  the  two  countries  essentially  de|iends.  That  question  has 
been  the  subject  of  strenuous  discussion  in  the  Cabinet.  A member  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  holds,  or  held,  most  strongly  the  opinions  against  which  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  was  taken,  goes  to  Paris  at  this  critical  period, — I 
W'ill  not  say  “ under  pretence  of  a visit  ” to  his  son  at  Florence  (though  you 
apply  that  phrase  to  my  projected  visit  to  Granville),  but  with  a sincere 
intentiou  of  proceeding  to  Florence ; from  which  pur|ose  ho  is  diverted  only 
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by  the  “recollections  of  sea  sickness,  and  by  the  fear  of  crossing  the  Alps.” 
At  Paris  he  waits  the  death  of  the  King,  lie  has  an  audience  of  Charles  X., 
in  which  the  litigated  question  forms  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  He 
returns  immediately  after  that  audience,  and  arrives  at  the  Royal  Cottage, 
probably  to  report  that  audience  to  the  King,  about  the  same  time  that  you 
are  writing  to  me  from  the  Royal  Cottage  to  set  forth  the  dangers  of  my 
going  to  Paris  and  seeing  Chnrles  X. 

I ask  whether  this  be  fair  to  the  person  holding  roy  situation  : and  I ask 
whether  I bavo  not  a right  humbly  to  request  of  his  Majesty  that  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  may  be  directed  to  take  the  trouble  of  re]>orting  to  me,  for  his 
Majesty’s  regular  information,  and  for  that  of  his  confidential  servants,  the 
substance  of  his  conference  with  Charles  X.,  in  order  that  we  may  judge  of 
the  first  impression,  as  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  made 
ujion  the  mind  of  the  King  of  France  ? 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington, 

very  sincerely  yours, 

Geoboe  Canning. 


To  the  Right  Bon.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  Hatfield,  10th  Oct.,  1824. 

I have  received  last  night  your  letter  of  the  8th,  and  I regret 
much  that  I did  not  call  upon  you  as  I passed  through  town,  as 
it  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  you  have  not  considered  my  letter 
in  the  sense  in  which  I wrote  it. 

First,  I assure  you  that  although  I have  seen  Lord  West- 
morland three  or  four  times  since  his  return  from  Paris,  I did 
not  know  till  I received  your  letter  that  he  had  had  an  audience 
of  King  Charles.  Secondly,  the  first  time  I saw  him  was  on  the 
road  from  Windsor  to  London  after  I had  taken  leave  of  the  King, 
and  before  Lord  Westmorland  had  seen  him.  I had  written 
to  you  on  the  preceding  day,  and  did  not  then  know  that  Lord 
Westmorland  was  in  England.  Thirdly,  I never  take  offence 
at  anything  not  intended,  or  indeed  not  calculated  to  offend. 
Whenever  you  think  proper  to  mention  a subject  to  me,  I under- 
stand that  you  wish  to  have  my  opinion  upon  it ; and  upon  such 
occasions  and  upon  others  in  which  I may  think  the  information 
I can  give  you  can  be  useful,  I give  it  unsolicited,  and  I assure 
you  always  with  the  desire  of  doing  good  and  preventing  evil. 
But  I claim  no  right  to  confidence  that  is  not  common  to  every 
member  of  the  government.  Fourthly,  I think  I mentioned  in 
my  letter  that  I had  heard  the  report  that  you  intended  to  go 
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to  Paris  before  I went  to  Windsor  on  Monday ; but  that  on 
that  day  I had  heard  it  in  the  Equerrys’  room,  and  the  day  of 
your  departure  mentioned ; and  that  others  had  heard  it  also. 
These  are  all  facts.  It  appears,  however,  that  a day  was  named 
which  is  not,  nor  could  not  be,  that  fixed  for  your  departure ; 
but  still  I repeated  in  my  letter  the  fact  stated  before  me ; and 
the  substance,  viz.,  that  you  are  going  to  Paris,  is  true.  I am 
not  so  fond  of  discussions  as  to  wish  to  carry  on  one  on  a subject 
on  which  there  is  a decided  difference  of  opinion.  The  object 
of  your  journey  is  to  defeat  the  influence  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  not 
only  in  France,  but  throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  Situated 
as  we  are  in  relation  to  other  questions,  acting  as  we  do  iu 
direct  opposition  to  what  those  courts  consider  their  vital  in- 
terest, we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  defeat  the  influence  of 
Pozzo,  which  is,  in  fact,  founded  upon  his  opposition  to  our 
views.  As  for  my  part,  with  every  respect  for  your  talents,  I 
don’t  believe  you  will  succeed  in  destroying  his  influence,  even  in 
France,  to  a greater  degree  than  it  will  be  destroyed  by  his  own 
violence  and  intemperance,  and  by  the  sense  of  their  own  security 
of  the  head  and  members  of  the  existing  administration.  You 
will  involve  yourself  in  great  difficulties  by  the  attempt ; which, 
by-the-bye,  cannot  be  entirely  distinguished  from  an  attempt  to 
destroy  a fair  Russian  influence  in  France  ; and  the  government 
will  feel  the  consequences  of  the  failure.  However,  you  must  be 
the  best  judge,  and  I don’t  wish  to  intrude  my  opinion  upon  you 
farther  than  is  agreeable  to  yourself. 

In  respect  to  the  word  pretence,  as  well  as  I recollect,  I used 
it  hypothetically.  I supposed  you  might  be  going  for  amuse- 
ment or  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation.  In  the  latter  case  I 
think  I said  you  ought  not  to  go  under  pretence  of  a visit.  In 
the  former  you  should  time  your  visit  so  as  not  to  afford  ground 
for  the  belief  that  your  real  object  was  negotiation.  I certainly 
could  not  mean  to  use  that  or  any  other  word  invidiously. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  W ELLINGTON,  Gloucester  Lodge,  12th  Oct.,  1824. 

I should  not  trouble  you  with  any  reply  to  your  letter  from  Hatfield, 
if  it  were  not  for  one  part  of  it,  which  by  silence  I should  appear  to  admit 
to  be  a correct  understanding  of  my  former  letter — but  which  is  not  so. 

In  speaking  of  my  supposed  journey  to  Paris,  you  say,  “ The  object  of 
your  journey  is  to  defeat  the  influence  of  Pozzo  di  liorgo  not  only  in 
France,  but  throughout  the  south  of  Europe.” 

That  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a most  admirable  and  praiseworthy  object 
of  any  journey ; but  I have  never  Btated  it  as  mine,  nor  can  I imagine 
whence  you  draw  your  information. 

What  I said  of  Russian  influence  and  of  Pozzo,  in  my  last  letter,  was  in 
reference  to  that  part  of  yours  from  Windsor,  in  which  you  spoke  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  some  foreign  Minister  at  the  Cottage  by  the  rumours 
of  the  Equerrys’  room. 

That  foreign  Minister,  it  appeared  to  me,  could  be  no  other  than  Lieven : 
for  I knew  that  Esterhazy  (the  only  other  foreign  Minister  there)  had 
spoken  of  his  own  accord  to  Planta,  a few  days  before,  of  a declaration  of 
Prince  Mettcmich’s  of  his  intention  to  carry  the  letter  of  condolence  from 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Paris ; and  he,  therefore  (I  presumed),  could  not 
be  surprised  and  horror-struck  at  the  notion  of  another  Secretary  of  State's 
going  to  Paris  on  the  like  occasion.  Prince  Esterhazy  turns  out  to  have 
been  wrong  in  his  belief  of  Prince  Mettcrnich’s  journey : but  he  did  believe 
in  it.  Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  Lieven  was  the  foreign  Minister  in 
question,  I said  that,  “ though  Pozzo,  I knew,  governed  the  Continent  abso- 
lutely, for  Russia,  I hoped  that  we  should  not  be  equally  subservient  to  the 
word  of  a Russian  ambassador  ” — meaning,  plainly,  that  Lievcn’s  disappro- 
bation would  not  prevent  my  going  to  Paris,  if  otherwise  thought  advisable. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  Pozzo’s  influence  in  Europe  ? 

My  object  in  going  to  Paris  would  bo  to  get  at  Villkle’s  real  sentiments 
and  intentions;  of  which,  ever  since  Chateaubriand’s  dismissal,  l’olignac, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Stuart,  on  the  other,  have  given  me  exactly  opposite 
versious. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  very  case  of  Stuart’s  recall : Polignac  has  told  me 
over  and  over  ngain  that,  if  I wished  to  be  on  a footing  of  confidence  with 
his  government  and  nommement  with  Villele,  I must  change  our  ambas- 
sador at  Paris.  Stuart  has  written  the  longest  despatch  that  he  ever  wrote 
in  his  life,  to  prove  that  he  and  Villele  are  the  best  of  friends.  Here,  then, 
is  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  case,  upon  which,  to  use  your  own  expression, 
“ neither  the  old  ambassador  nor  the  new  ” could  afford  me  any  assistance ; 
but  upon  which  five  minutes’  conversation  with  Villfelo  himself  would  en- 
lighten me. 

This  particular  case,  to  be  sure,  is  disposed  of  by  Stuart’s  recall ; but  I 
give  it  not  as  the  only  case,  but  as  an  instance, — and  there  would  still 
remain,  even  upon  this  case,  the  question  whether  Polignac  or  Granville 
would  be  the  more  acceptable  channel  of  confidential  communication.  This, 
too,  is  a question  which  I cannot  put  either  through  Granville  or  through 
Polignac  ; but  which  five  minutes’  talk  with  Villfele  would  solve,  and  the 
solution  of  which  would  be  exceedingly  important. 
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All  that  relates  to  Spanish  America  is,  in  like  manner,  perplexed  by 
discordant,  if  not  contradictory,  rcjiorts  of  Polignac  and  Stuart.  If  M. 
Villfele  has  any  system,  it  might  be  learned  in  conversation  ; if  none  (as  I 
rather  suspect)  it  would  be  important  to  learn  that  he  has  none. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
Ijord  Privy  Seal  has  had  a full  and  confidential  communication  with 
the  King  of  France  himself,  for  the  rc[iort  of  which  I look  with  great 
impatience. 

My  only  object  in  this  letter  is  to  set  you  right  as  to  the  supposed  object 
of  my  supposed  journey.  But  I cannot  conclude  without  assuring  you 
tliat  I neither  mean,  nor  can  take,  anything  amiss  in  otir  oorrcsjiondence. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington, 

very  sincerely  yours, 

Geobqe  Canning. 


To  the  Bight  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  Apethorpe,  12th  Oct.,  1824. 

I write  one  line  to  tell  you  that  upon  my  arrival  here  yesterday 
I asked  Lord  Westmorland  whether  King  Charles  had  granted 
him  a private  audience  previous  to  his  leaving  1’aris.  lie 
answered  immediately  that  he  had  not;  that  he  had  seen  his 
Majesty  frequently,  indeed  on  all  the  occasions  on  which  he  had 
appeared  in  public ; and  that  he  had  not  asked  for  a private 
audience  and  had  not  had  one  granted  to  him. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  object  of  Lord  West- 
morland’s visit  to  the  Lodge  at  Windsor  can  have  been  what 
you  imagine ; and  I have  thought  it  proper  to  give  you  this 
information,  as  it  will  probably  remove  from  your  mind  the 
impression  which  you  had  received. 

I know'  that  Lord  Westmorland  doubted,  before  he  left  Eng- 
land, his  being  able  to  accomplish  the  whole  journey  which  he 
had  proposed  to  himself,  and  I believe  that  he  remained  at 
Paris,  as  he  states ; first  on  account  of  the  effects  of  sea  sickness ; 
afterwards  from  a desire  to  see  the  result  of  the  late  King’s 
illness  and  death ; and  for  his  amusement ; and  I am  quite 
certain  without  any  political  object  or  motive  whatever. 

Of  course  I have  not  mentioned  to  Lord  Westmorland  that  I 
had  heard  from  you  on  this  subject 

Believe  me,  &c. 

Wellington. 
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The  Right  Hon,  George  Cunning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  13th  Oct.,  1824. 

1 understand  that  the  King  of  France  has  not  given  any  private  audi- 
ences ; and  that  what  passed  between  his  Majesty  and  Lord  W.  on  the 
subject  of  Spanish  America  passed  in  a sort  of  aside,  at  a public  reception. 

Lord  W.  repeated  to  me  part  (or  it  may  bo  the  whole)  of  what  the  King 
of  France  said  to  him  ; which  was,  of  course,  in  a sense  directly  opposite  to 
our  settled  policy  on  the  subject.  And  1 do  not  know  what  Lord  W. 
answered  to  his  Majesty  ; and  I know  that  an  apparent  acquiescence,  on 
the  part  of  a Cabinet  Minister,  in  what  the  King  of  France  said,  would  tend 
to  lead  the  King  of  France  astray,  and  make  all  our  discussions  with  France 
upon  Spanish  America  infinitely  more  difficult. 

Lord  W.  certainly  asked  an  audience  of  the  King  (our  King)  to  rejort, 
whether  singly  or  among  other  things,  this  conversation. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


To  the  Right  non.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  Apethorpe,  itith  Oct.,  18*4. 

I have  omitted  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  12th  till  1 should 
receive  back  your  letter  of  the  8th,  to  which  it  referred.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  I misunderstood  the  object  of  the  allusion  to 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  which  it  contained.  I imagined  that  you 
intended  to  express  that  the  destruction  of  his  influence  was  the 
object  of  your  intended  visit  to  Paris  ; whereas  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  you  did  not  intend  to  state  in  that  letter  what  the  object  of 
the  visit  was  ; and  that  the  allusion  to  Pozzo  di  Borgo’s  influence 
was  intended  to  illustrate  the  rejection  of  the  opinion  of  any 
Russian  agent  upon  the  subject  of  your  visit 

I feci  as  strong  objections  as  any  man  can  feel  to  the  influence 
of  foreign  agents  upon  any  question  which  affects  the  interests 
of  this  country  ; but  I cannot  but  think  that  before  a person  in 
your  station,  personal  as  well  as  political,  takes  a step  which 
must  occasion  discussion  at  home  and  jealousy  abroad,  the  object 
ought  to  be  well  considered,  and  the  chances  of  its  attainment 
by  other  means  as  well  as  by  those  proposed  ; and  the  importance 
of  its  attainment  in  comparison  with  the  inconveniences  and 
risks  attending  the  latter. 

You  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  convince  the  world  that  to 
reconcile  the  difference  between  Monsieur  de  Villele’s  language 
and  Prince  de  Polignac’s  was  the  sole  object  of  your  visit  to 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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Paris  at  this  time ; or  that  this  object  could  not  be  attained 
through  Lord  Granville.  However  upon  all  these  points  you 
must  be  a better  judge  than  myself,  and  1 shall  not  say  another 
word  on  the  subject. 

I have  likewise  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  13th.  I have  since  asked  Lord  Westmorland  whether 
he  had  any  conversation  either  with  King  Charles  or  his  ministers 
regarding  the  Spanish  colonial  question.  With  the  latter  he 
said  none  whatever.  King  Charles  upon  one  occasion  took  him 
aside  and  said  he  hoped  that  we  should  not  be  in  a hurry  in 
adopting  any  measures  we  might  have  in  contemplation  regarding 
the  Spanish  colonies ; that  all  the  misfortunes  they  had  suffered 
in  France,  and  which  the  world  had  suffered,  were  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  government  of  the  day  thinking  that  France  might 
derive  an  advantage  from  the  encouragement  of  insurrection  in 
our  colonies.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  Lord  Westmor- 
land told  me  passed,  if  not  the  very  words. 

I did  not  ask  Lord  Westmorland  what  he  had  answered : first, 
because  the  conversation  with  King  Charles  not  having  been 
sought  by  him,  it  became  of  less  importance  in  your  view  of  it ; 
secondly,  you  had  not  expressed  a wish  that  I should  let  him 
know  that  you  had  any  feeling  respecting  that  conversation  ; and 
thirdly,  because  I did  not  think  it  quite  fair  towards  him  to  try 
him  in  a manner  without  at  least  letting  him  know  that  he  was 
upon  his  trial.  I did  enough  to  convince  my  own  mind,  as  I hope 
this  statement  will  yours,  that  nothing  was  done  unfair  towards 
you ; and  I thought  it  best  there  to  leave  the  subject.  But  I 
really  do  not  think  that  a conversation  upon  this  theme  could  be 
very  important. 

There  is  not  one  member  of  the  government  who,  from  the 
commencement  of  these  discussions  up  to  the  very  last  of  them, 
has  not  disclaimed  the  idea  of  encouraging  insurrection  in  these 
colonies ; and  I believe  that  in  every  communication  with  Spain 
an  offer  has  been  made  to  use  our  influence  to  reconcile  the 
unfortunate  differences  between  her  and  her  colonies. 

Our  measures  have  always  been  founded  upon  the  supposed 
fact  that  Spain  had  no  chance.  Some  may  have  been  of  opinion 
that  that  fact  was  not  in  all  cases  quite  clear;  and  others  may 
have  doubted  the  expediency  of  going  certain  lengths,  even  if 
the  fact  was  dear.  But  all  disclaimed  the  encouragement  of 
insurrection. 
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I can’t  say  the  same  with  truth  of  those  who  have  made  these 
countries  the  seat  of  the  operations  of  their  private  wars,  nor 
even  of  our  political  agents,  every  one  of  whom  has,  in  my 
opinion,  mistaken  in  this  respect  the  nature  of  his  mission  ; but 
it  would  be  admitted  in  relation  to  the  government  and  all  its 
members. 

It  is  impossible  that  Lord  Westmorland  should  not  have 
recollected  these  facts  and  should  not  have  stated  them  in  his 
conversation  with  King  Charles,  if  the  occasion  offered  an 
opportunity;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  those  above 
stated,  I did  not  ask  him  any  further  question  upon  the  subject. 
Indeed  it  is  irajx)ssible  that  we  should  be  the  encouragers  of 
insurrection ; being,  as  we  are,  the  ministers  of  a Power  pos- 
sessing the  most  extended  conquests  that  exist  or  ever  existed 
in  the  possession  of  any  Power ; and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
in  all  parts  of  our  dominions  we  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
successful  insurrection. 

Believe  me.  &c., 

Wellington. 

I do  not  know  whether  Lord  Westmorland  reported  to  the 
King  any  part  of  his  conversation  with  King  Charles. 


The  Right  Il<m.  George  Canning  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

Mv  DEAR  Liverpool,  Gloucester  Lodge,  Sunday,  17th  Oct.,  1824. 

I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Walmer  has  agreed  with  you  so  well,  and 
that,  you  are  encouraged  to  pass  the  next  month  there  instead  of  at  Hath. 

I see  no  occasion  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  coming  up  to  town.  The 
main  business  which  is  at  this  moment  upon  my  hands  is  a discussion  with 
Licvcn  upon  two  pretty  difficult  matters ; 1st,  the  convention  respecting 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  and  2ndly,  the  pro- 
posed conferences  on  Greece. 

The  convention  has  been  returned  from  St.  Petersburg  unsigned,  and 
with  a contre-projet,  which  cannot  be  admitted,  but  which  I am  going  to 
talk  over  with  Lord  St.  Helens  to-day,  to  see  what  can  be  made  of  it.  The 
Greek  question  is  full  of  peril  and  plague,  and  the  more  so  as  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  business  is  laid  on  our  shoulders.  France  and  Prussia  have 
signified  their  complete  adhesion  to  the  Russian  plan,  which,  when  a plan 
consists  of  many  and  complicated  parts,  is  absolutely  foolish,  and  of  very 
little  help.  Austria  prelends  to  Russia  a similar  acquiescence,  hut  confides 
to  us  her  perfect  conviction  that  the  whole  project  will  come  to  nothing. 

We,  who  cannot  take  either  of  these  courses,  aro  placed  in  great  em- 
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barrassment.  If  we  refuse  our  co-operation,  France  and  Prussia,  and  Austria 
too,  will  lay  the  failure  upon  us : if  we  engage  in  the  discussion,  they  will 
endeavour  to  make  us  res]ionsible  for  its  success. 

Lieven  has  the  most  pressing  instructions  to  urge  our  co-operation ; and 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  an  atom  of  discretion,  nor  even  liberty  to  listen 
to  reason.  At  the  end  of  a three-hours'  conversation,  after  listening  to  all 
my  arguments,  he  employs  exactly  the  same  words  in  winding  up  that  he 
did  in  opening  the  subject. 

The  convention  (with  St  Helens’  aid)  I think  I can  manage. 

U]on  the  Greek  question  I will  send  you  the  draft  of  my  instructions  to 
Stratford,  as  soon  as  I have  prepared  it. 

By  the  next  packet  from  Lisbon  I expect  to  receive  Palmella’s observations 
u|kjii  the  projet  of  reconciliation.  At  one  time  he  intended  to  throw  the 
whole  question  overboard,  and  start  his  expedition  for  Brazil ; but  I think 
he  has  become  alarmed  at  his  own  rashness,  or  has  been  talked  into  better 
temper  by  A’Court,  and  he  now  promises  a contre- projet. 

Thornton’s  misdoings  have  been  greater  than  I had  even  imagined.  I 
have  seen  a person,  an  English  medical  man,  whom  I knew  at  Lisbon,  and 
who  is  in  constant  professional  attendance  on  the  King  of  Portugal — by 
whose  report  it  ap|iears  that  the  King’s  mind  was  so  thoroughly  poisoned 
against  A’Court  that  he  was  actually  ill  with  fright  at  the  prosjicct  of  seeing 
him.  My  informant  was  with  the  King  immediately  after  the  first  inter- 
view, and  found  Lira  quite  relieved,  and  full  of  A’Coitrt’s  praises.  Thornton 
had  evidently  lent  himself  to  this  delusion,  as  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed 
letter. 

If  we  get  Subserra  here  (as  seems  not  impossible)  it  will  be  still  more 
clear  that  jioor  Thornton  had  ruined  our  cause,  with  his  own.  With  a 
little  exertion,  or  a little  right  sense  of  his  duty,  he  certainly  would  have 
contrived  to  ship  Subserra  off  to  us  from  the  Tagus,  instead  of  letting  Hyde 
de  Neuville  carry  him  from  the  cabin  of  the  Windsor  Castle  back  to  his 
office  in  triumph. 

With  Spain  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  till  the  King  of  Spain  sends  us  a 
Minister. 

With  Fiance  nothing  need  b»  done  till  Granville  is  installed  at  Paris. 
The  question  of  the  occupation  will  become  a serious  one  if  an  expedition 
against  South  America  should  be  fitted  out  from  Spain.  But  I hardly 
expect  it. 

With  respect  to  South  America  itself,  I see  no  step  to  be  taken  till  we 
meet,  or  till  we  hear  something  more  decisive. 

Are  you  forward  in  your  financial  plans  ? and  can  you  remit  us  any  more 
taxes  ? If  so,  1 am  for  direct  ones  this  season. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Georoe  Canni.no. 

P.S.  I propose  to  summon  the  first  Cabinet  for  Monday,  the  6th  of 
December,  if  that  will  suit  you. 

G.  C. 
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The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  dear  LIVERPOOL,  4 Oloucester  Lodge,  17th  Oct.,  1824. 

I send  for  your  perusal  a corresi>ondencc  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
upon  the  subject  of  my  proposed  visit  to  Granville  at  Paris. 

I am  not  so  bent  upon  that  project  as  to  insist  upon  executiug  it  against 
grave  and  substantial  reasons,  but  I did  not  choose  to  yield  to  representa- 
tions of  which  I cannot  at  all  acknowledge  the  justness. 

I resisted  the  more  because  I knew  that  the  whole  truth  was  not  told 
to  me. 

I know  that  the  first  letter  in  this  series  was  written  after  a long  con- 
ference with  the  King,  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  2nd,  two  days 
after  my  interview  with  his  Majesty  upon  my  return  from  Ireland.  I know 
that  in  that  conference  the  King  repeated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  what 
had  passed  in  my  interview,  because  the  Duke  of  Wellington  repeated  it  to 
a person  who  repeated  it  to  my  informant.  I know  that  the  letter  of  the 
5th  was  shown  to  the  King  before  it  was  sent  to  me.  And  yet  neither  in 
that  letter  nor  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  correspondence  is  there  any 
admission  that  the  King  was  privy  to  it. 

Now  this  I hold  not  to  be  fair. 

I have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  I do  not 
presume  to  limit  tho  confidences  of  the  King.  But  when  one  finds  that  all 
that  passes  lietween  the  King  and  one’s  Belf  is  repeated  as  matter  of  course 
to  a third  person,  and  that  third  person  one  who  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to 
repeat  it  to  others,  at  the  same  timo  that  he  conceals  the  fact  of  his  knowing 
it  from  one’s  9elf,  it  is  high  time  to  look  about  one,  and  to  beware  of  what 
Burke  calls  “ traps  and  mines.” 

I have  a more  immediate  project  of  getting  out  of  town  for  a few  days  to 
Ickworth.  We  were  to  have  gone  to-morrow.  Mrs.  C.  and  Harriet  will 
still  go,  but  I am  detained  by  a Council  at  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  on  which 
occasion  I have  to  present  the  new  Prussian  Minister  and  his  credentials. 

I hope  to  get  away  on  Wednesday,  and  propose  staying  with  Lord  Bristol 
as  far  as  I can  into  the  following  week. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Georoe  Canning. 

P.S.  Westmorland  did  not  ask  nor  have  a private  audience  of  Charles  X. 
What  passed  was  aside,  at  a public  reception.  He  repeated  to  me 
Charles  X.’s  speech  on  S.  America,  but  not  his  own  answer. 

G.  C. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  CANNING,  Walmer  Castle,  18th  Oct.,  1824. 

I return  your  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I have 
never  heard  a wish  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  since  I last  left  London. 
When  I saw  the  King  he  never  mentioned  to  me  what  had  passed  between 
you  and  him  previous  to  your  journey  to  Ireland,  and  I purposely  abstained 
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from  saying  anything  to  his  Majesty  from  which  he  might  infer  that  you 
had  opened  the  question  as  to  your  going  to  Paris  to  tne. 

The  more  I have  considered  the  subject  since  my  return  here,  the  more 
strongly  I am  impressed  with  the  objections  to  your  going,  unless  (indeed, 
what  was  reported)  Mettcmich  had  come  to  Paris  at  the  same  time.  This 
would  have  entirely  altered  the  question.  I do  not  say  that  even  in  this 
case  your  going  would  not  be  subject  to  many  inconveniences ; but  the 
great  objection,  as  regards  the  French  government,  would  have  been  re- 
moved, and  so  many  advantages  might  have  resulted  from  a full  personal 
explanation  with  Metternich  and  VillMe  together  as  might  have  more  than 
counteracted  the  inconveniences  of  the  measure. 

My  opinion  is  not  so  much  founded  on  the  jealousy  which  would  be  ex- 
cited in  the  Allies  (though  this  would  certainly  be  the  result,  and  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over),  as  on  the  jealousy  of  the  French  nation  of  any 
separate  understanding  between  their  own  government  and  that  of  Great 
Britain.  If  we  are  to  have  such  understanding,  it  must  be  without  appear- 
ing to  have  it,  or  at  least  to  seek  it  by  any  unusual  means.  And  pray 
recollect  that  failure,  or  even  negative  success,  in  a Secretary  of  State  is  very 
different  from  the  same  result  in  a minister  or  ambassador. 

I am  persuaded  likewise  that  the  measure  of  your  going  would  be  very 
unpopular  at  home.  The  current  of  public  opinion  runs  strongly,  much 
too  strongly,  I think,  in  favour  of  our  keeping  ourselves  as  se|>arate  as  jos- 
sible  from  the  continental  powers.  You  may  say  that  this  objection  would 
apply  to  your  going  to  meet  Metternich.  I admit  it ; but  in  this  case  there 
would  be  real  advantages  to  set  off  against  the  popular  feeling. 

I should  have  written  to  you  some  time  ago  upon  this  subject ; but  until 
I received  your  letters  of  this  morning,  I was  not  aware  of  the  state  of  your 
intelligence  as  to  Metternich. 

Ever,  &c., 

Liverpool. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Light  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Canning,  Walmer  C’astle,  18th  Oct.,  1824. 

1 have  received  this  morning  your  several  letters,  and  am  glad  to  find  you 
intend  leaving  town  on  Wednesday. 

I shall  be  quite  ready  to  attend  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Monday,  Dec. 
6th.  As  far  as  I am  concerned  personally,  I should  have  preferred  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  the  1st ; but  consult  in  this  res(>ect  your  own  convenience. 
I am  quite  satisfied  with  the  former  day,  and  only  wish  that  they  should 
not  be  deferred  later,  unless  there  should  be  some  very  urgent  reason 
for  it. 

I am  glad  you  are  likely  to  settle  the  American  boundary  question  with 
Russia.  1 think  it  very  desirable  that  we  should  not  have  any  little  national 
point  of  controversy  of  this  sort  with  the  Russian  government  when  we 
have  so  many  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  to  discuss  with  them.  I 
will  confess  to  you,  likewise,  that  upon  the  point  on  which  the  negotiation 
broke  off  with  Bagot  I was  not  satisfied  tlint  we  had  altogether  the  rights 
on  our  side. 
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As  to  the  Grecian  question,  I feel  all  its  difficulties.  I do  not  see  my 
way  to  any  satisfactory  result ; but  I should  still  be  sorry  that  we  excluded 
ourselves  from  the  negotiations.  My  impression  is,  that  the  Turkish  empire 
in  Europe  will  fall  to  pieces  sooner  or  later,  and  it  would  be  highly  inexpe- 
dient that  Russia,  Austria,  and  France  should  have  a pretence  to  agree 
amongst  themselves  as  to  the  arrangements  incident  to  such  a catastrophe 
(whether  the}'  be  arrangements  of  partition  or  not)  without  reference  to  this 
country,  and  without  our  consent. 

I am  not  surprised  at  your  intelligence  from  Portugal.  I think  A‘Court’8 
despatches  prove  that  he  has  taken  a correct  view  of  our  situation  and 
policy ; and  I am  persuaded  that  Thornton  had  become  placed  in  such  a 
relation  towards  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his  government  as  rendered  it 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  British  minister 
or  ambassador. 

Ever,  &c., 

Liverpool. 


Le  Prince  de  Metternich  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Most  CHER  Doc,  Vienne,  ce  28“*  Oct.,  1824. 

Lord  Ashley  m’a  remis  la  lettre  dont  vous  avez  bien  voulu  le  charger 
pour  tnoi.  Recommandd  par  vous  il  cut  acquis  tons  les  titres  a etre  bien 
accueilli  jar  moi,  si  son  individuality  no  parlait  ddjA  en  sa  favour.  Je 
m’empresserai  a lui  4tre  utile  et  a lui  rendre  le  s^jour  qu’il  cornpte  faire  ici 
le  plus  agriSable  iwssible. 

J’cnvoie  aujourdTiui  un  courier  au  Prince  Esterhazy,  qui  lui  nccorde  la 
faculty  de  continuer  son  sejour  h Londres  jusqu’au  printouts  prochain.  O’est 
avec  do  vdritablos  regrets  quo  son  displacement  aura  lieu,  mais  il  nous  en 
va  dans  cette  circonstance  ainsi  qu’il  arrive  souvent  dans  les  affaires  hu- 
maiues.  Ce  sont  les  quality*  mfimes  qui  lui  out  valu  le  suffrage  flatteur 
de  S.M.B.,  votre  arnitie'  et  celle  des  bons  esprits  en  Angleterre,  qui  out  fixd 
les  reganls  do  1’Empereur  sur  lui  pour  le  ]x>ste  de  Paris.  Le  Baron  de 
Vincent  commence  h ressentir  1’influence  d’un  3ge  availed,  influence  qui 
devient  peuMStre  plus  saillante  dans  la  mesure  merne  du  monvement  qui 
cxisto  dans  les  esprits  cotnme  dans  les  affaires  en  France.  Le  Prince  Ester- 
hazy serait  dans  toute  supposition  un  reprfaentant  que  S.M.I.  eut  placd 
avec  confiance  a Paris  ; son  long  sdjour,  la  connaissance  qu’il  a de  l’Anglc- 
terre,  la  confiance  qu’il  a su  y mdriter,  sont  autant  de  motifs  de  plus  en 
faveur  de  son  emploi  cn  France.  A voir  de  prfcs  les  affaires ; en  les  d i- 
pouillant  de  tout  prfijugd  et  de  toute  vue  sdcondaire,  il  est  de  fait  que  la 
nuance  qui  ne  qcsse  d’influer  sur  la  politique  du  gouvernement  Franeais,  et 
qui  trop  souvent  s’dtend  au  point  do  la  fausscr,  e’est  l’esprit  de  rivalitd  avec 
l’Angleterre ; dc3  souvenirs  qui  devraient  u’dtre  qu’historiques,  et  des  pre- 
tentions que  nous  en  uotre  particulier  ne  manquons  jamais  l’occasion  de 
combattre.  L’hommc  qui  connalt  l’Angleterre  et  les  hommes  qui  la  gou- 
vernent,  qui  vous  aime,  et  vous  rend  la  justice  que  volts  meritez,  sera  le 
meilleur  interprite  des  sentimens  du  cabinet  Autrichien  a Paris. 

Il  se  prdsente  relativement  au  choix  du  moment  que  je  vous  ai  indiqutf 
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pour  le  depart  du  P.  Esterhazy  un  calcul  fort  simple.  L'attitude  morale 
de  I’Angletcrre  a besoin  d’etre  ddtermin&j ; elle  le  sera  foredment,  car  il  n’est 
pas  dans  la  nature  d’une  grande  puissance  de  pouvoir  rester  envcloppde  de 
ntiago ; les  doutes  finissont  bientOt  par  faire  place  it  des  certitudes,  et  1’biver 
que  nous  allons  traverser  suflira  selon  mes  calculs  It  conduire  au  rdsultat. 
Celui-ci  ne  pieut  ctre  que  conforme  it  nos  voeux  et  it  notre  espoir,  ou  bien 
les  uns  et  l'autre  se  trouveront  trorapds ; dans  le  premier  de  ces  cas,  re- 
gardez  I'Ambassadeur  de  PEmpcreur  it  Paris  comtne  l’interprbte,  comme  le 
rdpondant  le  plus  naturel  de  la  vdritd ; dans  le  second  cas,  que  ferait  it 
Londres  l’homme  que  vous  aitnez,  et  qui  vous  4tes  entferement  ddvoud? 

Je  vous  parle  ici,  mon  cher  Due,  avec  cette  francltise  et  cettc  bonne  foi 
quo  dans  tons  les  terns  j'ai  mis  .dans  mes  relations  personnelles  avec  vous 
et  qu’il  u’est  pas  moins  dans  mon  caractere  de  consultcr  dans  mes  relations 
d’homme  public.  Vous  devez  mo  comprendre,  car  vous  me  connaissez,  et 
que  dejit  si  souvent  vous  m’avez  compris.  Vous  savez  quels  sent  les  vues 
et  les  voeux  de  ma  cour  ; vous  dies  aussi  avaned  sur  ccux  que  je  puis  former 
en  mou  particulier.  Je  vous  ai  found  par  la  derniitre  expedition  au  Prince 
Estcrhazy  des  preuves  nouvcllcs  du  prix  quo  nous  attachons  it  voir  votre 
gouvemement  ne  pas  rester  cn  doute  stir  un  seul  de  nos  seutimens ; tout 
entre  nous  cst  done  clair  et  prdcis,  et  ce  qui  doit  surtout  vous  paraltrc  tel, 
e’est  la  oonfiance  entifcre  et  l’amitie  inalterable  que  je  vous  ai  voud.  Si  le 
Prince  Paul  a souvent  dtd  I’interpreto  bicnveillant  de  ces  sentimens,  soyez 
certain  que  l’hommequi  le  reinplaccra  ne  le  sera  pas  moins.  Nous  jouissons 
du  bon  privilege  de  n’avoir  dans  notre  administration  que  des  hommes  forts 
d’un  meme  prittcipe  et  ddfenseurs  d’une  mfime  cause ; 1’individu  qui  par 
temjidrament  ou  par  calcul  ddvierait  de  la  ligne  qui  est  celle  de  PEmpcreur, 
serait  dcrase'  bien  vlte  sous  des  rouages  qui  ne  suivent  qu’une  mdinc  direc- 
tion, et  contre  laquellc  il  essaycrait  en  vain  d’allcr. 

Veuillez,  mon  cher  Due,  si  l’occasion  s’en  prdsente,  servir  d’interpr&te  au 
texte  de  ma  lettrc  prfcs  du  Hoi.  S.M.  honore  de  sea  bontes  particuliei’es  le 
Prince  Esterhazy ; elle  lui  a rendu  jar  ce  fait  les  plus  grands  services 
dans  l’esprit  de  l’Empereur. 

Kecevez  les  assurances  de  mes  sentimens  les  plus  sinccrcs,  et  les  moins 
sujets  it  vtiricr. 

Metternich. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Canning,  Walmer  Castle,  2nd  Nov.,  1824. 

I have  read  the  enclosed  paper  of  questions  respecting  Greece.  These 
questions  appear  to  me  to  relate  to  many  contingencies,  upon  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  an  answer  or  instructions  at  present.  The  only 
way  1 think  of  considering  this  question  is  to  consider  it  as  a whole , and 
to  endeavour  to  sec  what  we  can  do,  and  what  we  would,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, wish  to  be  done. 

I assume  then  that  neither  party  can  be  satisfied  by  any  terms  likely  to 
be  proposed.  The  Greeks  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  independence. 
The  Turks  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  submission,  and  that  the 
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Greeks  shall  receive  any  new  privileges  (if  any  such  are  to  be  granted)  as 
a boon  or  favour  from  them. 

The  only  basis  of  mediation  in  the  present  state  of  tbe  contest  is  some- 
thing like  what  (as  far  as  X recollect)  was  suggested  in  the  Russian  Memoir 
— that  the  Greeks  should  acknowledge  a nominal  sovereignty,  with  some 
advantages  (such  as  a reasonable  tribute,  perhaps  limited  garrisons  in  some 
of  the  places,  &c.)  on  the  part  of  the  I’orte,  and  that  the  Porte  shall 
concede  to  the  Greeks  (with  such  qualifications)  the  right  of  governing  them- 
selves. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time  end  in  the 
real  and  entire  independence  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  what  in  fact  it  would 
mean  ; but  it  might  let  the  Porte  down  easily. 

It  were  vain,  however,  to  expect  that  either  Turks  or  Greeks  would  agree 
to  such  terms,  and  there  is  no  result  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  but  that 
the  (Arties  should  fight  it  out. 

I would  agree,  however,  to  a mediation  on  the  above  terms,  if  proposed 
by  others,  and  I should  not  object  to  propose  it,  even,  if  this  is  judged  more 
advisable.  Rut  if  it  fails  (and  fail  it  will)  I am  not  prepared  to  take  part 
with  either  power,  and  I should  declare  it  as  my  opinion  to  the  Allies  that 
we  all  ought  to  be  neutral,  that  the  contest  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  its 
course  (a  clear  Btagc  and  no  favour);  but  that  we  should  speak  explicitly  to 
both  parties — to  the  Greeks  that  we  could  not  interfere  further  in  their 
favour,  and  to  the  Turks  that  they  must  not  expect  that  if  the  Greeks  should 
make  a successful  resistance,  and  that  all  the  efforts  to  subdue  them  should 
prove  ineffectual,  we  should  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty,  as  circumstances 
might  render  it  just  and  necessary,  to  acknowledge  the  Greeks  as  an  inde- 
pendent power. 

I am  persuaded  that  when  two  countries  or  two  individuals  get  into  a 
certain  relation  to  each  other,  it  is  idle  to  say  we  will  force  them  to  be 
reconciled,  there  shall  be  no  contest.  You  cannot  force  them  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Yon  may  propose  what  you  think  reasonable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, if  you  think  proper;  but  if  those  terms  should  be  refused,  the  contest 
must  proceed. 

Supposing,  however,  one  party  to  agree  to  the  terms,  and  the  other  to 
refuse  them  (a  supposition  1 think  highly  improbable),  are  we  prepared  to 
take  part  with  the  one  which  agrees  ? 

I answer  decidedly  on  this  case  in  the  negative.  I am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  either  party  is  so  wrong — the  Turks  in  enforcing  their  sovereign 
rights,  and  the  Greeks  in  struggling  fur  their  independence — as  would  war- 
rant third  Jiarties  in  interfering  by  force  in  the  contest. 

The  conclusion,  then,  will  be  mediation  on  the  principles  above  stated  to 
be  tried  ; neutrality  if  mediation  fails.  Is  this  to  be  explicitly  stated  ? 

So  many  things  occur  in  the  course  of  a negotiation  that  I think  it  neither 
prudent  nor  necessary  to  commit  ourselves  irrevocably  as  to  what  would  be 
our  course  under  every  [wssiblc  contingency ; but  I should  think  it  both 
fair  and  expedient  to  apprize  our  Allies  that  this  was  our  present  opinion. 
It  would  take  from  them  all  expectation  that  they  might  reckon  ujon  our 
support  and  assistance  in  the  event  of  their  l>eing  engaged  in  hostilities ; 
and  it  might  make  them  )»use  before  they  committed  themselves  too 
deeply. 
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With  respect  to  all  minor  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  progress  of 
negotiation,  I really  do  not  see  how  these  can  be  answered  at  present.  What- 
ever creates  delay  may  be  advantageous,  and  a reference  home,  when  the 
case  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  admit  of  it,  may  be  enjoined. 

I have  thus  stated  to  you  the  best  opinion  I cau  form  on  this  very  em- 
barrassing question.  I feel  deeply  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  My 
solution  of  them  may  not  be  satisfactory,  but  it  is  the  best  at  which  I have 
been  able  to  arrive.  It  does  not  grow  out  of  the  communication  which  1 
have  received  from  you  this  day,  but  is  the  result  of  the  consideration  which 
I have  been  able  to  give  to  the  question  since  it  was  first  forced  upon  ottr 
attention. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 


415.  ] To  the  I tight  Hon.  Robert  Peel. 

My  DEAR  Peel,  Apethorpe,  8nl  Nov.,  1824. 

I return  the  enclosed  papers.  It  appears  to  ine  that  unless 
the  Catholic  Association  should  transgress  the  line  of  legality  in 
their  proceedings  on  some  new  point,  we  cannot  with  consistency 
attack  them  at  law,  either  on  the  principle  of  their  existence,  or 
on  those  proceedings  which  were  notorious  during  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  and  which  we  had  under  our  consideration.  At 
the  same  time  I concur  in  all  the  opinions  respecting  the  mis- 
chief which  this  Association  does,  not  only  at  the  present  moment, 
but  permanently ; and  1 confess  that  I am  very  much  afraid 
that  even  if  we  could  now  put  it  down  by  legal  or  other  mea- 
sures, some  of  the  mischief  would  still  remain,  such  as  the 
organisation  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  Catholic 
rent,  and  which  is  so  easily  applicable  to  other  purposes.  This 
would  undoubtedly  remain,  and  the  management  still  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  factious  in  Ireland.  However  we  must  turn  our 
minds  to  this  evil  with  a view  to  find  a remedy. 

Have  you  looked  at  the  case  of  the  volunteers  in  the  time  of 
Lord  Westmorland's  government  as  a precedent?  Both  are 
political  cases  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  usual  measures  of 
law ; and  I am  very  much  mistaken  if  we  should  not  find  the 
Parliament  of  this  day  as  well  disposed  to  support  the  govern- 
ment in  the  measures  which  it  should  think  proper  to  adopt  to 
dis|>er8e  the  Catholic  Association  as  the  Parliament  of  that  day 
was  to  support  lord  Westmorland's  government  in  its  measures 
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respecting  the  volunteers.  At  all  events  this  precedent  might 
be  looked  at  and  well  considered. 

If  we  can’t  get  rid  of  the  Catholic  Association,  we  must  look 
to  a civil  war  in  Ireland  sooner  or  later.  Although  all  concerns 
of  that  description  are  matters  of  risk  and  doubt,  I should  think 
there  could  be  none  of  the  military  result.  But  should  we  be 
better  situated  afterwards?  I think  not  We  should  find  the 
same  enemies  blasting  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  this  country  at  any  moment 
to  do  us  all  the  harm  in  their  power. 

Pray  write  me  a line  to  my  house  in  London  to  let  me  know 
when  the  King  is  likely  to  have  the  Recorder’s  report. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

Wellington. 


The  Sight  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

Mv  dear  Liverpool,  Gloucester  Lodge,  5th  Not.,  1824. 

You  will  see  by  the  draft  of  instructions  to  Stratford  how  entirely  my 
opinions  agree  with  yours  upon  the  Greek  question. 

But  since  those  instructions  were  drawn  1 have  received,  most  unex- 
pectedly, the  accompanying  letter  from  the  Greek  government. 

1 have  also  received  this  morning  from  Sir  H.  Wellesley  the  copy  of  a 
despatch  from  the  Internuncio  to  Prince  Mctternich,  giving  the  same  nccount 
of  the  Turkish  feelings  upon  the  Russian  projet  ns  is  given  in  the  despatch 
from  Lord  S transford,  which  (though  you  have  already  seen  it)  I send 
herewith  to  refresh  your  memory;  the  same  account  in  substance,  but  in 
degree  ar.d  in  detail  still  more  unfavourable. 

Under  these  circumstances  I have  written  the  draft  to  Count  Lieven, 
which  I send  for  your  consideration.  I will  not  repeat  the  substance  of  it 
in  another  form  in  this  letter,  but  I must  add  to  what  I have  there  said, 
1st,  that  it  would  be  an  enormous  responsibility  to  go  forward  in  the  pro- 
posed conferences,  after  this  loud  warning  from  Greece,  without  some  pre- 
vious explanation  with  the  Greek  government : 2nd,  that  ns  this  declaration 
of  the  Greek  government  relieves  us  from  all  apprehension  of  a separate 
understanding  between  it  and  Russia,  we  may  pause  a little  without  risk  of 
any  mischief.  Let  me  know  what  you  think. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 

P.S.  Pray  let  me  have  your  answer  to  this  by  to-morrow  night’s  mail,  as  I 
promised  to  see  Count  Lieven  again  on  Monday ; and  if  1 write  to  him,  as 
I propose,  I should  wish  to  write  the  day  before. 

G,  C. 
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416.  ] 


To  Sir  IF.  Knighton. 

My  DEAR  Sir  William,  Woodford,  6th  Nov.,  1824. 

Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  has  communicated  to  me  your  wishes 

respecting  Captain  , of  the  corps  of  Engineers,  and  I 

have  sent  orders  that  if  his  embarkation  is  to  take  place  before 
I go  to  town,  he  may  be  stopped.  But  I must  observe  that  this 
is  quite  a novel  and  irregular  proceeding.  The  officers  through- 
out the  service,  and  particularly  of  the  corps  of  Artillery  and  of 
Engineers,  perform  the  duty  by  what  is  called  in  the  array  a 
Roster,  which  is  not  kept  by  the  commanding  officer,  but  in  the 
orderly  room,  and  is  never,  to  my  knowledge  or  belief,  broken 
in  upon  or  interfered  with  by  the  commanding  officer.  To  inter- 
fere in  any  case  to  prevent  an  officer  from  performing  an  un- 
pleasant duty,  or  one  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  is  to  interfere  to 
throw  that  duty  upon  another,  upon  whom  it  would  not  otherwise 
be  thrown,  and  is,  in  fact,  to  incur  a responsibility  respecting 
individuals  which  no  person  in  military  command  can  be  called 
upon  to  undertake. 

Unless,  therefore,  Captain  can  be  employed  upon 

some  other  duty,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  interfere  and  prevent 
him  from  going  to  the  West  Indies. 

Then  you  desire  that  he  may  be  employed  on  the  survey  in 
Ireland.  This  survey  in  Ireland  stands  on  very  peculiar  grounds, 
and,  as  you  will  sec,  cannot  be  interfered  with  from  a view  to 
patronage  or  favour. 

It  has  been  undertaken  in  consequence  of  discussions  in  Par- 
liament, and  has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons ; towards  which  Committee  I was  obliged 
to  hold. very  strong  language,  stating  my  determination  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it  if  not  allowed  to  perform  the  service  in  my 
own  way,  and  by  the  qualified  officers  of  the  Ordnance.  I 
positively  refused  to  employ  any  surveyor  in  Ireland  upon  this 
service.  With  what  face,  then,  can  I refuse  any  man  in  Ireland, 
duly  qualified,  to  employ  him  upon  the  service,  if  such  employ- 
ments are  made  matters  of  patronage  and  private  favour  in  the 
corps  of  Engineers  ? 

But.  this  is  not  all.  Major  Colby  is  at  the  head  of  the  service, 
and  is  responsible  to  me  for  the  due  conduct  of  its  details  ; and 
accordingly  I have  allowed  him  to  select  every  individual  who 
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is  to  be  employed  under  liim.  I have  not  named  one  nor  even 
suggested  one. 

Would  it  answer,  would  it  be  fitting,  that  Major  Colby  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  say : It  is  true  that  such  and  such 
parts  of  the  survey  are  not  so  accurate  as  they  ought  to  be,  as 
the  Master-General,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Sir  W. 

Knighton,  desired  me  to  employ  Captain ; and  Captain 

was  employed  in  those  parts. 

All  that  I can  do  is  to  refer  Captain ’s  desire  to  be 

employed  upon  the  survey  to  Major  Colby  ; and  if  Major  Colby 

thinks  that  Captain can  be  of  use  to  him,  let  him  be 

employed.  I can  do  no  more ; and  in  the  mean  time  I have 

desired  that  Captain may  be  detained  in  England  for 

the  present. 

I must  say  that  I cannot  approve  of  officers  running  about  to 
look  for  influence  to  obtain  their  regimental  objects,  instead  of 
confiding  in  their  own  claims  for  employment,  founded  on  their 
qualifications.  I never  entertain  a very  high  opinion  of  these 
qualifications  when  I have  such  a case  before  me,  as  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  does  not  know  that  I am  well  acquainted 
with  his  character  and  acquirements,  and  that  if  he  deserves  it 
he  is  quite  certain  of  being  employed  as  opportunities  occur. 

I intend  to  go  to  town  as  soon  as  1 shall  hear  of  the  time  fixed 
for  the  Recorder’s  report.  In  the  mean  time  believe  me  ever, 
&c., 

Wellington. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Light  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Canning,  Wnlmer  Castle,  6th  Nor.,  1824. 

I entirely  concur  in  the  general  purport  of  your  letter  to  Count  Lievcn.  If 
I was  writing  mg  own  sentiments,  I should  not  have  expressed  as  strongly 
as  you  have  done  an  expectation  that  the  Greeks  would  have  been  pleased 
with  an  offer  of  mediation  from  the  Allied  Powers.  You  will  perhaps  have 
drawn  from  my  former  letter  that  this  was  not  my  opinion,  and  I submit 
to  you  whether  you  would  not  (as  this  may  become  a public  document)  a 
little  modify  this  part  of  your  letter. 

I agree  with  you,  however,  most  completely  that  it  is  one  thing  to  go  on 
with  the  mediation  in  ignorance  of  what  may  be  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks 
upon  it,  and  another  to  persevere  in  it  after  so  direct  and  unqualified  a 
rejection  of  any  notion  of  this  kind. 

I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  now  whether  we  will  or  will  not  go 
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to  a conference  upon  the  principle  of  mediation,  but  I think  we  may  most 
properly  call  the  attention  of  all  the  Allies,  ami  particularly  of  Russia,  to 
the  declaration  of  the  existing  sentiments  of  the  Porte  and  of  the  Greeks  on 
the  subject  of  mediation,  and  submit  it  as  a point  for  consideration,  whether 
in  the  present  tempter  of  both  parties  any  good  can  result  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Allies,  and  whether  (dreadful  as  the  continuance  of  tho 
struggle  may  appear)  it  is  not  better  to  let  it  take  its  course,  till  by  the 
exhaustion  of  both  parties,  or  of  one  of  them,  an  opening  may  present  itself 
for  our  coming  forward  with  a better  chance  of  success. 

Any  idea  of  an  armistice  must  now  be  considered  as  illusory,  and  a pre- 
mature effort  to  accomplish  reconciliation  has  generally  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  exasperation  of  tho  parties,  and  of  placing  the  object  we  have 
at  heart  at  a greater  distance. 

I have  thus  stated  to  you  what  occurs  to  me  on  reading  these  papers,  and 
I return  them  by  this  night’s  mail,  as  you  desire. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Livkrfool. 


[ 417.]  To  Coloml  Pon&ouby. 

My  DEAR  Po.N’SONIlY,  Woodford,  7tli  Nov.,  1824. 

I received  in  due  course  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant.  I had 
already  heard  from  Lord  W illiam  on  the  same  subject,  and  had 
written  him  a few  lines  in  reply,  containing  nearly  the  substance 
of  your  observations,  in  which  1 entirely  concur.  In  reply,  how- 
ever, he  has  observed  very  naturally,  “ I command  a regiment 
of  Hussars,  and  they  ought  to  be  trained  in  a particular  manner 
to  perform  the  peculiar  service  of  Hussars,”  meaning  light  duties 
of  all  descriptions.  He  then  observes  thut  if  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  only  difference  between  those  which  he  commands  and 
others  consists  in  the  expensive  dress,  of  which  he  very  reasonably 
complains. 

I think  this  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  our  service.  We  have  a 
cavalry  by  no  means  proportionate  to  our  own  small  army  ; but 
certainly  not  so  to  the  part  that  small  army  entitles  us  to  play 
in  war.  What  do  we  then  ? Instead  of  having  it  all  cavalry 
of  the  best  description,  as  with  our  men,  horses,  and  equipments, 
we  ought,  we  form  Jive  descriptions  of  cavalry  ; that  is  to  say,  as 
many  descriptions,  as  far  as  dress  and  armament  go,  as  any  other 
army  whatever  possesses ; and  the  consequence  is  that  we  have 
nothing  perfect. 

My  opinion  is  that  all  our  cavalry  ought  to  be  the  best,  that 
is  to  say,  cavalry  of  the  Line  ; because,  in  point  of  fact,  when  the 
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day  comes  they  must  be  so  employed,  be  they  dressed  and  armed 
how  they  may.  This  eavalry  would  do  the  duties  of  the  outposts 
very  well,  when  necessary ; witness  the  Royals  and  the  heavy 
Germans  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  4th  Dragoons  and  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  1st  Hussars, 
the  7th,  10th,  and  15th  in  Line.  And  we  ought  to  trust  to  the 
foreign  cavalry  with  the  army  for  the  ordinary  outpost  duty, 
when  the  employment  of  our  own  excellent  cavalry  on  such 
service  should  not  be  necessary. 

However,  I admit  that  this  is  a question  of  dress  and  equip- 
ments, and  armament,  more  than  of  principle,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  we  employ  our  cavalry,  which,  however  im- 
portant on  account  of  the  effect  which  dresses,  &c.,  have  upon 
the  minds  and  actions  of  those  who  wear  them,  are  trifling  In 
the  general  scale. 

I quite  agree  with  you  as  to  pace.  It  is  impossible  to  preserve 
order  and  go  quiet  in  large  bodies.  It  is  equally  so  to  traverse 
the  spaces  which  the  manoeuvre  of  large  bodies  requires  should 
be  traversed,  and  keep  the  horse  in  a state  to  do  anything,  if  the 
pace  be  not  slow. 

But  the  great  object  of  all  in  the  cavalry,  and  most  particu- 
larly in  that  of  the  Line,  is  order ; and,  as  I have  told  Lord  W. 
Russell,  no  officer  or  man  should  ever  be  allowed  to  move  at  any 
pace  other  than  that  ordered,  or  out  of  his  place  in  the  ranks. 
This  is  the  most  essential  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  training 
of  a regiment 

I entirely  agree  with  you  respecting  the  supports.  I have 
frequently  reflected  upon  the  system  adopted  in  my  reviews  in 
France,  and  I am  certain  it  is  right.  It  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  every  regimental  practice,  in  order  that  the  officers  might 
thoroughly  understand  the  principle  and  object  of  such  a system. 

Unfortunately  I have  not  got  a copy  of  my  Memorandum 
upon  this  subject ; but  I am  certain  it  is  right 

As  for  compactness,  I believe  our  tiles  are  not  sufficiently 
close ; but  that  is  a matter  of  general  regulation  with  which  we 
cannot  interfere.  Steadiness  may  be  acquired  by  adhering  with 
strictness  to  the  rule  respecting  paces. 

The  officers  of  the  cavalry  certainly  do  not  possess  the  same 
knowledge  of  their  service  as  those  of  the  infantry  do.  This 
deficiency  is  to  be  attributed  possibly  to  two  causes : first,  that 
to  understand  it  well  and  all  its  details  is  much  more  difficult ; 
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secondly,  that  their  minds  have  never  been  fairly  brought  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  true  principles  on  which  the  cavalry  service 
should  be  conducted.  Let  them  once  understand  that  the  undue 
celerity  of  the  movements,  the  dust,  and  the  noise  and  confusion, 
go  for  nothing,  and  are  injurious  to  their  solid  utility  and  repu- 
tation, and  they  will  very  soon  be  as  good  and  as  useful  in  their 
line  of  service  as  the  officers  of  the  infantry  are  in  theirs. 

Believe  me,  Ac., 

Wellington. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Cunning. 

Mt  dear  Causing,  Walmer  Castle,  8th  Nov.,  1824. 

I have  reflected  very  much  on  Palmella'*  letter  to  you,  and  I confess 
this  question  of  Portugal  and  the  Brazils  puzzles  me  much  more  than  the 
Greek  question. 

I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Palmella  says  in  tho 
beginning  of  his  letter,  that  the  question  between  Portugal  and  the  Brazils 
differs  very  materially  from  all  the  other  colonial  questions.  That  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  King  of  Portugal  having  been  led  to  make  tho 
Brazils  for  some  years  the  seat  of  government,  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
these  provinces  ever  being  reduced  again  to  the  Btate  of  colonies.  That 
Portugal  and  the  Brazils  are  become  by  the  course  of  events  distinct 
kingdoms,  and  that  the  only  question  can  be  whether  they  shall  be  distinct 
kingdoms  indissolubly  united  under  the  same  head  (though  with  different 
legislatures)  or  whether  the  two  kingdoms  are  to  be  wholly  independent, 
governed  for  the  present  at  least  by  different  princes,  though  of  the  same 
family. 

If  the  question  was  really  an  open  question,  I should  be  iuclined  to 
think  that  Palmella  was  right.  That  the  Brazils  could  lose  little  or 
nothing  by  acceding  to  the  terms  which  Portugal  might  be  induced  to  offer 
them,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  even  Portugal 
itself,  lose  not  a little  in  character  and  general  estimation  by  renouncing  all 
necessary  connexion,  nominal  as  well  as  real,  with  the  Brazils. 

But  the  real  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  this — Have  not  the  Prince 
Royal,  now  Emperor,  and  the  Brazilians,  gone  too  far  to  retract?  Is  it 
possible  for  them  to  retrace  their  steps  ? One  must  surely  know  very  little 
of  the  history  of  the  world  to  believe  that  this  can  be  done  except  through 
the  operation  of  force ; and  the  danger  undoubtedly  is  that  in  attempting  it, 
monarchy  in  the  Brazils  will  be  sacrificed  altogether,  and  the  establishment 
of  a republic  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  will  bo 
the  result. 

We  come  now  to  the  line  of  policy  which  this  country  must  adopt. 

We  have  advised,  and  must  1 think  continue  to  advise,  the  Portuguese 
government  against  all  measures  of  subjection. 
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We  can  be  no  party  to  such  measures,  directly  or  indirectly.  And  we 
must  take  the  course  which  our  own  commercial  interests  at  least  render 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  Brazils.  But  if  Portugal  is  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  force,  can  we  prevent  her  ? We  do  not  profess  we  have  any 
right  to  prevent  Spain  from  employing  force  in  the  subjection  of  her 
colonies,  provided  it  is  bona  fide  Spanish  force. 

Upon  what  ground  then  can  we  prevent  Portugnl  ? Afore  particularly 
as  she  will  offer,  and  can  offer  to  the  Brazilians  terms  and  securities  which 
Spain  cannot  offer  to  her  colonies,  and  upon  the  fulfilment  of  which,  even 
if  sho  did  offer  them,  the  colonies  could  have  no  reliance. 

There  comes  then  a most  important  question.  Supposing  Portugal  deter- 
mined to  employ  force  against  our  advice  in  the  subjection  of  the  Brazils, 
are  we  in  consequence  to  abandon  altogether  Portugal  and  Portuguese 
politics  to  their  fate  ? I feel  all  the  difficulties  of  this  question  ; but  as  at 
present  advised,  I should  answer  that  we  ought  not. 

I am  not  certain  whether  anything  has  passed  between  us  and  the 
Brazilian  government  to  make  the  course  which  I atu  about  to  projiose 
objectionable  or  impracticable. 

But  assuming  that  I am  right,  that  nothing  of  this  nature  has  occurred, 
I should  state  fairly  to  the  Portuguese  government  that  we  had  given  them 
our  opinion  as  to  the  course  they  ought  to  adopt  with  resjiect  to  the 
Brazils.  That  if  they  had  recourse  to  force  it  was  at  their  own  peril,  and 
that  we  must  wash  our  hands  of  the  consequences.  That  as  to  Portugal 
itself,  we  should  act  as  if  the  Brazils  did  not  exist,  or  as  if  Portugal  was 
in  the  ill-advised  exercise  of  what,  nevertheless,  was  an  undoubted  right  on 
her  part,  as  far  as  foreign  powers  are  concerned. 

Recollect  that  something  like  this  must  have  been  our  course  last  year  if 
we  had  followed  the  advice  of  the  opposition  respecting  Spain.  Supjxwing 
we  had  determined  at  that  time  to  support  the  constitutional  party  in 
Spain  against  the  invasion  of  France  backed  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  we 
should  surely  not  have  thought  that  it  ought  in  any  way  to  have  altered 
our  course  as  to  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Though  the  constitutional  party  might  have  been  as  adverse  to  their  inde- 
pendence as  the  highest  Royalist  could  have  been,  the  very  embarrassment 
of  such  a state  of  things  might  be  some  reason,  though  certainly  a very 
subordinate  one,  for  our  neutrality.  But  we  had  no  obligations  of  the 
same  nature  with  respect  to  S]>ain  as  we  have  with  respect  to  Portugal ; 
and  though  I think  we  cannot  assist  Portugal  physically  or  morally  in  her 
attempt  to  recover  the  Brazils  by  force,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  such 
an  attempt,  if  made,  would  be  a sufficient  reason,  cither  in  policy  or  justice, 
for  casting  her  off,  and  thereby  of  throwing  her  into  the  hands  of  France 
and  the  Allies. 

I have  thus  communicated  to  you  what  has  occurred  to  me  on  this  per- 
plexing subject. 

It  is  one  of  so  much  importance  that  I do  not  see  how  you  can  take  your 
line  till  we  have  had  Cabinet  meetings  upon  it ; and  before  this  can  occur 
1 shall  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  fully  discussing  with  you  the 
whole  question. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Livebpoou 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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[ 418.  ] 


To  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  loth  Nov.,  1824. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  permitting  me  to  peruse 
the  enclosed  papers.  I had  not  seen  anything  on  the  subject 
since  the  Russian  memoir ; but  I think  these  papers  make  it 
quite  clear.  I never  expected  that  either  Turks  or  Greeks 
would  accept  the  proposed  mediation,  and  I thought  it  might 
be  desirable  for  all  parties  that  we  should  keep  out  of  it ; and 
assume  the  character  of  mediators  between  the  mediators  and 
the  Porte. 

But  it  is  clear  that  that  part  could  not  be  played  usefully, 
or  at  all  without  creating  great  jealousy,  and  without  placing 
the  new  Greek  States  in  a system  entirely  adverse  to  this 
country. 

I confess  that  I have  always  considered  it  impossible  for  the 
Turks  to  re-establish  their  authority  in  the  Morea  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. They  may  render  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
government  in  those  countries  very  difficult  and  expensive,  and 
may  protract  the  contest ; but  the  want  of  seamen  will  render 
the  reconquest  by  the  Porte  impossible. 

We  should,  in  my  opinion,  found  our  measures  upon  this  view 
of  this  warfare,  and  take  care  that  what  is  established  in  those 
countries  on  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish  government  shall  not  be  on 
a system  hostile  to  that  country,  and  above  all,  if  possible,  not 
so  far  under  the  influence  of  Russia  as  to  bring  Russian  power 
and  resources  in  fact  into  the  Mediterranean. 

I think  your  paper  No.  1 foresees  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
mediation.  Your  query  No.  5 goes  precisely  to  that  which  is 
now  certain ; viz.,  that  both  parties  will  refuse  the  mediation,  and 
to  suspend  hostilities.  To  this  query  Count  Lieven  did  not 
return  a precise  answer ; but  it  must  not  be  considered  that  his 
answer  is  without  its  value.  First  he  says  that  the  mediation  is 
to  be  offered  to  both  parties,  without  the  menace  of  war  towards 
cither ; and  secondly  he  says,  in  answer  to  all  the  queries  of 
your  paper,  which  suppose  the  rejection  of  the  proffered  media- 
tion by  either  or  both  parties,  that  the  measures  to  be  carried 
into  execution  will  be  adopted  by  common  accord  ; and  he  assures 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
will  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  his  Allies  the  line  of  conduct  to  be 
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adopted,  and  that  he  will  adopt  no  measure  which  shall  not  be 
advised  by  them. 

I think  you  have  admitted  in  your  despatch  to  Mr.  S.  Canning 
the  right  of  Russian  interference  in  the  Morea  and  the  Island 
to  a greater  degree  than  it  really  exists  by  treaty.  But  it  does 
exist ; and  words  cannot  be  stronger  than  those  by  which  Count 
Lieven  binds  his  government  not  to  use  that  right  without  the 
consent  of  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  Allies. 

This  is  a great  point  gained.  But  there  is  another  view  of 
this  question  which  induces  me  to  think  it  would  be  advisable 
that  we  should  enter  into  it.  If  we  don’t  we  leave  the  two 
Imperial  Courts  to  settle  it  between  them,  with  the  aid  of  France ; 
and  we  may  be  certain  that  France  will  take  the  Russian  rather 
than  the  Austrian  side  of  it,  that  is,  the  side  least  friendly  and 
beneficial  to  this  country.  We  may  feel  some  inconvenience 
from  the  great  intimacy  of  these  powers ; but  I believe  we  should 
feel  much  more  from  their  disunion  and  quarrels ; and  as  I see 
that  the  Jacobins  all  over  Europe  are  for  promoting  a quarrel 
between  them,  I confess  that  I should  be  inclined  to  endeavour 
to  keep  them  well  together  by  embarking  in  this  question  with 
them,  more  particularly  as  by  so  doing  the  best  chance  would 
be  afforded  of  carrying  it  through  its  course  to  a termination 
which  will  be  least  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  country. 

For  these  reasons  I would  let  Mr.  S.  Canning  go  with  his 
instruction;  at  the  same  time  informing  the  other  courts  of  the 
intelligence  received  from  Greece  and  Constantinople. 

Believe  me,  Ax., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Difke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  10th  Nov.,  1824. 

You  have  not  seen  anything  since  the  Russian  measure,  because  nothing 
has  passed  upon  the  subject  since  January,  except  related  invitations  on 
Count  Lieven’s  part  to  enter  upon  it,  followed  with  repeated  refusals  on  niy 
part  to  do  so,  until  the.  Russian  mission  at  Constantinople  should  be  re- 
established. 

It  was  the  appointment  of  M.  De  la  Ribeaupierre  that  drove  me  to  the 
wall ; aud  the  apprehension,  which  I cannot  but  still  entertain,  that  there 
is  a desire  to  retain  De  la  Ribeaupierre  at  St.  Petersburg  until  the  con- 
ferences on  Greece  are  actually  begun,  is  one  reason  which  weighs  with 
me  for  delaying  the  instruction  to  Stratford  Canning. 

z 2 
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Bagot,  you  know,  did  attend  a conference — indeed  two — at  Petersburg, 
not  only  without  but  against  instructions ; and  I am  j>ersuaded  that  his 
compliance  (for  which  I snubbed  him  well)  led  the  Russian  government  to 
think  their  point  gained,  and  to  hope  to  get  us  into  the  middle  of  the  con- 
ferences, without  actually  sending  De  la  Ribeaupierrc. 

I will  write  to  you  again  upon  this  matter  next  week. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Georoe  Canning. 

I am  going  into  the  country  to-morrow  for  about  a week. 


[ 410.]  To  the  Jiight  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  London,  nth  Nov.,  1824. 

I did  not  see  the  protocols  of  the  conferences  which  Bagot 
attended  at  St.  Petersburg;  but  I write  to  Planta  to  beg  he 
will  let  me  see  everything  connected  with  this  subject 

It  appears  to  me  that  you  can  do  nothing  in  concert  with 
Russia  in  the  Greek  case  till  the  Emperor  will  bona,  fide  place 
himself  on  the  same  footing  at  Constantinople  with  his  Allies. 
It  appears  by  Lord  Strangford’s  despatch  which  you  sent  me 
that  the  Porte  suspect  that  it  is  not  intended  to  send  Monsieur 
De  la  Ribeaupierre ; and  it  would  really  be  desirable  to  explain 
to  Monsieur  de  Lieven  that  it  is  expected  that  they  will  send 
their  real  minister  if  they  propose  that  we  should  embark  with 
them  in  this  new  course. 

I have  to  write  to  you  about  Cuba,  respecting  which  island 
I have  had  some  intelligence.  But  I am  going  home  this  after- 
noon, where  I shall  see  Alava;  and  I will  let  you  know  exactly 
what  he  will  say. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[ 420.]  To  the  Right  Hem. George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Stratfieldnaye,  14th  Nov.,  1824. 

I received  some  days  ago  a letter  from  Alava,  in  which  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  heard  from  some  of  his  friends  in 
London  of  a serious  design  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of 
Colombia  and  Mexico  to  attack  the  island  of  Cuba  ; and  having 
since  seen  him  here  aud  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
him  upon  the  subject,  I find  that  the  design  is  really  entertained, 
and  is  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  government  of 
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Colombia  by  means  of  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Daniels, 
as  soon  as  it  shall  be  relieved  from  the  duty  on  which  it  is  now 
employed,  that  of  conveying  troops  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  by  the  government  of  Mexico  by  means  of  certain  frigates 
said  to  be  fitting  out  in  the  Thames  for  that  government,  and 
which  frigates  Alava  says  that  Michelena,  the  Mexican  envoy, 
visited  some  days  ago. 

The  Colombian  government,  being  composed  principally  of 
people  of  colour,  are  disposed  to  revolutionise  the  island  of  Cuba 
and  to  establish  there  a government  of  people  of  colour.  The 
government  of  Mexico  are  for  a revolution  which  shall  get  rid 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  would  prefer  Creole  successors  of  the  white 
race ; but  provided  the  Spaniards  are  driven  away,  they  don’t 
care  much  what  succeeds. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  mischief ; 
but  I certainly  think  it  ought  to  be  prevented  if  possible.  If 
there  is  an  active  revolutionary  government  on  the  island  of 
Cuba,  particularly  one  of  colour,  we  may  find  our  communication 
from  Jamaica  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impossible  ; and  between 
the  examples  of  St.  Domingo,  Colombia,  and  Cuba,  we  shall  find 
the  difficulties  and  expense  of  governing  our  own  slave  popula- 
tion augment  every  day. 

In  a despatch  which  I saw  at  Windsor  on  Friday  I observe 
that  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Herring  have  engaged  to  supply  the 
Mexican  government  with  two  frigates.  This  is,  I believe, 
directly  contrary  to  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  and  the  articles 
of  the  Treaty  with  Spain  and  all  our  provinces.  We  might,  at 
least,  prevent  this  house  from  performing  its  engagement 

But  the  question  is  whether  this  country  has  not  such  an 
interest  in  retaining  possession  of  the  island  of  Cuba  for  Spain 
that  we  ought  not  now  to  speak  out  to  those  who  intend  to  adopt 
such  means  of  depriving  Spain  of  that  possession.  I wish  you 
would  turn  this  subject  over  in  your  mind. 

I am  aware  that  we  have  no  encouragement  from  Spain  to 
take  this  or  any  other  step  in  her  favour  ; but  I look  not  to  the 
consequences  to  Spain  but  to  ourselves  of  the  execution  of  those 
plans. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  DEAB  Duke,  East  India  Office,  18th  Nor.,  1824. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  was  addressed  to  me  during 
tho  time  of  my  absent*  abroad,  and,  before  I return  any  answer,  1 am  par- 
ticularly desirous  to  be  favoured  with  your  Grace’s  opinion,  from  which  I 
have  already  derived  so  much  advantage  on  this  subject. 

Tho  arrangement  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief 
proposes  to  establish  on  this  subject  seems  to  me  perfectly  satisfactory 
except  on  the  single  head  of  courts-martial. 

Tho  object  of  vesting  the  command  of  the  forces,  within  the  garrison,  in 
tho  Governor  is  to  secure  his  person  and  authority  from  any  attack  like 
that  which  was  made  on  Lord  Pigot.  Can  it  be  Baid  that  this  object  is 
attained,  if  he  cannot  punish  any  officer  or  soldier  of  tho  King’s  troojis, 
when  forming  a part  of  the  garrison,  for  disobedience  of  his  orders,  or  even 
for  personal  outrage,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  ? 

1 also  send  two  private  letters,*  which  I have  lately  received  from  Lord 
Amherst,  written  with  a degree  of  uneasiness,  which  I am  afraid  shows 
that  he  is  not  oxempt  from  the  alarms  which  have  been  so  prevalent  at 
Calcutta.  I shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  return  them  when  read. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke, 

ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

C.  W.  Williams  Wynh. 


[ 421.  ] To  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  DEAR  Wynn,  London,  20tb  Nov,  1824. 

I return  your  box.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  neither  his 
Royal  Highness  nor  the  gentlemen  about  him  are  sensible  of 
the  distinction  between  the  Governors  of  his  Majesty’s  colonies 
and  the  Governors  of  the  three  settlements  in  India. 

The  latter  is,  by  his  commission,  granted  by  the  only  authority 
which  could  by  law  grant  such  a commission,  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  within  such  fort  or  garrison  ; 
which  the  Governors  of  his  Majesty’s  colonies  are  not.  There 
can  be  no  comparison,  therefore,  between  the  situations  of 
the  one  and  the  other;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  invest  the 
Governors  of  his  Majesty’s  colonies  with  the  power  and  au- 
thority with  which  it  is  necessary  to  invest  the  Governors  of  the 
three  settlements  in  India. 

In  my  opinion  the  law  has  invested  these  latter  with  the 
power  of  ordering  garrison  courts-martial,  and  of  confirming  the 
sentence  of  the  same. 


* letters  not  found. — K. 
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Upon  this  point  I differ  in  opinion  with  the  Advocate- 
General  at  Bombay.  But  I believe  I am  right ; and  at  all 
events  I would  recommend  you  to  take  a legal  opinion  upon  the 
question. 

With  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  his  Royal  Highness 
and  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  Horse  Guards,  I believe  it  will  be 
found  that  if  the  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  one  of 
these  Indian  settlements  can  order  and  confirm  the  sentence  of  a 
garrison  court-martial  on  the  Company’s  troops  composing  the 
garrison,  he  can  equally  upon  the  King’s  troops  in  the  same 
situation.  He  would  do  both  by  virtue  of  his  commission  of 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  or  neither. 

At  all  events  I am  very  well  convinced,  both  from  what  passed 
in  Lord  Pigot’s  time,  and  again  within  these  few  years  between 
General  Macdowall  and  Sir  G.  Barlow,  that  no  Governor  would 
lie  safe  if  he  had  not  such  powers ; and  if  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  he  has  them  in  respect  to  the  Company’s  troops  and  not  to 
the  King’s,  it  is  in  my  opinion  reason  sufficient  for  never  allow- 
ing any  of  the  latter  to  enter  any  of  these  garrisons.  I believe 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  I have  no  objection  to  give  my 
opinion  upon  any  subject,  or  under  any  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  give  such  opinion.  But  I am  quite  certain  that 
it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  if  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  disagreeable  to  me,  to  be  brought  into  collision 
unnecessarily  with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  or  the  officers  at  the  Horse  Guards.  The  letters  and 
papers  enclosed  show  the  temper  with  which  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  are  entered  upon ; and  I don’t  wish,  nor  is  it  right 
or  necessary,  that  I should  involve  myself  in  them. 

The  question  between  your  office  and  the  Horse  Guards  is 
one  of  law.  Refer  it  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  Company ; and  if  the  decision  should  be  contrary  to  what 
you  should  think  ought  to  be  the  rule,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  his  Royal  Highness  to 
make  an  alteration  which  I think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince his  judgment  ought  to  be  made. 

Unfortunately  he  now  stands  with  a legal  opinion,  that  of 
the  Advocate-General  at  Bombay,  in  favour  of  his  view  of  the 
case. 

In  respect  to  the  Burmese  war,  I have  seen  some  letters  from 
persons  in  authority  at  Calcutta,  which,  for  the  sake  of  these 
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persons  themselves,  ought  never  to  have  been  written.  It  was 
their  duty  to  apply  a remedy  in  time  to  many  of  the  evils  which 
are  the  object  of  their  complaints  and  ridicule. 

War,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  a state  of  crisis  and  risk  ; 
but  in  India  to  a greater  degree  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  on  account  of  the  immensity  of  the  empire,  and  the  small- 
ness of  the  force  and  resources  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and 
the  difficulty  and  tediousness  from  various  causes  of  moving 
them  from  one  part  to  the  other,  so  as  to  apply  them  with 
vigour  where  required.  But  this  state  of  crisis  and  risk  dis- 
appears at  last ; and  all  become  ashamed  of  their  terrors ; and 
the  most  terrified  are  not  unwilling  to  undertake  fresh  opera- 
tions in  a fresh  scene  under  increased  difficulties,  and  to  give 
fresh  ground  for  the  apprehensions,  even  their  own,  which  may 
have  been  just  allayed. 

There  is  a very  easy  remedy  for  the  new  difficulties  started 
by  Lord  Amherst,  and  that  is,  not  to  have  the  whole  army  upon 
the  extreme  northern  frontier.  Why  should  not  a reserve  be  kept 
at  Dinapore,  near  Patna,  or  even  at  Moorshedabad  ? I should 
prefer  the  former,  as,  after  all,  the  north-west  frontier  is  the 
post  of  real  danger ; and  the  river  will  always  give  great  facilities 
for  collecting  a body  of  troops  on  the  south-east  frontier. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  DEAB  DukK,  Whitehall  Place,  23rd  Nor.,  1324. 

I feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  your  suggestions  on  both  the 
subjects  to  which  your  letter  relates. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  Governors  to  com- 
mand the  King’s  troop's  within  their  respective  garrisons,  to  direct  or  to 
approve  the  sentence  of  courts-martial,  rests  not  on  the  opinion  only  of  the 
Advocate-General  at  Bombay,  but  on  that  of  Serjeaut  Bosanquet,  which, 
from  his  character  and  long  experience  in  all  questions  respecting  the  India 
Company,  is  entitled  to  great  weight. 

It  is  true  that  the  question  has  never  been  raised  in  India;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  should  for  any  long  time  escape  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  so  actively  and  so  constantly  employed  in  taking  every 
opportunity  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries,  and  it 
would  1*  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  allow  those  functionaries  to  proceed 
in  a course  which  may  subject  them  to  actions  and  indictments,  without  in- 
forming them  that  we  have  reason  to  doubt  its  legality. 
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One  of  three  consequences  must  then  result : — Either  the  Governors 
must  receive  a commission  to  command  the  King’s  troops  within  the  forts ; 
or  a clause  to  that  effect  must  be  introduced  in  the  Mutiny  Act;  or  3rdly, 
the  Governors  will  never  admit  those  troojis  to  form  a part  of  their  gar- 
risons, which  would  be  highly  prejudicial  both  to  the  individuals  and  to  the 
public  service. 

If  the  question  were  now  a new  one,  I own  that  neither  of  the  cases 
which  have  occurred  at  former  periods  would  convince  me  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  give  to  a civil  Governor  the  specific  command  of  the  garrison, 
which  appears  to  me  only  to  weaken  that  general  supreme  authority  which 
he  is  entitled  to  exercise  in  Council  over  all  functionaries,  military  as  well 
as  civil,  cither  within  or  without  the  garrison ; but  this  question  is  now 
decided,  and  I cannot  conceive  that  it  can  be  expedient  that  the  garrison 
shall  be  composcel  of  troops  not  amenable  to  the  same  authority. 

The  military  letters  from  India  to  which  you  refer  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  me,  and  certainly  leave  much  diminished  the  regret  which  I was 
disposed  to  feel  for  the  resignation  which  they  announce  ; for  they  appear 
to  evince  a disposition  rather  to  complain  of  grievances  than  to  remedy 
them. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  writer  of  one  of  them  should  not  have  felt 
that  a little  activity,  on  bis  part,  must  have  discovered  and  removed  those 
deficiencies  of  which  he  speaks  with  so  much  ridicule  and  surprise.  When 
it  is  stated  that  Sir  Edward  Paget  asked  for  twenty  battalions,  only  eight 
of  which  have  been  raised,  it  is  forgot  to  be  added  that  orders  have,  at  the 
same  time,  been  sent  out  to  give  up  the  posts  of  Mhow,  Nagpore,  and 
Asseerghur  to  the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies;  and  thns  to  add  to  the 
disposable  Bengal  force,  1 regiment  of  European  infantry,  8 battalions  of 
Native  infantry,  and  I regiment  of  cavalry,  besides  artillery.  I will  cer- 
tainly communicate  to  Lord  Amherst  your  valuable  suggestion  of  establish- 
ing a reserve  at  Dinaporo ; but,  before  I write,  I will,  with  your  permis- 
sion, send  you  the  last  map  which  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the 
armies  of  the  three  Presidencies  were  posted  last  year,  as  that  may  suggest 
to  you  some  further  observations. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke, 

ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

C.  W.  Williams  Wynn. 

r.S. — I am  sorry  to  say  that  Sir  Charles  Stuart  still  hesitates  in  accept- 
ing the  government  of  Madras,  and  has  desired  to  defer  his  answer  till  he 
has  an  op[iortunity  of  seeing  and  consulting  Robinson.  He  seems  to  me 
strongly  disposed  to  take  it. 


To  Sir  W.  Knighton. 

My  DEAR  Sir  William,  Woodford,  23rd  Nov.,  1824. 

Lord  Liverpool  will  be  in  town ; and  I confess  that  I think 
I’eel  must  communicate  to  him  the  letter  from  the  King. 

The  King  desired  him  to  communicate  it  to  the  Chancellor 


[422.] 
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and  me ; and  left  to  his  discretion  to  communicate  it  to 
others. 

Now,  considering  Lord  Liverpool’s  station,  and  what  his 
opinions  are  and  his  conduct  has  been  on  the  Catholic  question, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  this  letter 
from  Lord  Liverpool,  and  to  deal  fairly  by  him.  The  existence 
of  the  letter  is  already  known  to  many  persons ; its  contents  will 
become  the  subject  of  conversation ; and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Lord  Liverpool  will  hear  of  it,  and  that  it  will  be  repre- 
sented to  him  in  the  most  invidious  light  possible.  I am  con- 
vinced, therefore,  that  the  only  mode  of  preventing  the  mischief 
that  might  result  from  this  letter  to  the  King’s  service  is  for 
Mr.  Peel  to  show  it  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  reel. 

My  DEAR  PEEL,  Woodford,  23rd  Nov.,  1824. 

I don’t  think  it  very  probable  that  Mr.  Fauntleroy’s  case  will 
be  ripe  for  decision  to-morrow ; and  at  all  events,  as  I am  going 
to  Lord  Bathurst’s,  I don’t  propose  to  attend  the  Recorder’s 
Report.  I have  a letter  from  Lord  Liverpool,  in  which  he  tells 
me  that  he  will  be  in  town,  and  I think  it  best  to  write  and  tell 
you  that,  upon  reflection,  I am  convinced  that  what  you  sug- 
gested, and  I at  first  concurred  in,  would  be  the  proper 
thing  to  do  with  the  letter  from  the  King ; that  is,  to  show  it  to 
Lord  Liverpool.  When  shown  to  Lord  Liverpool  it  becomes  of 
no  importance ; as  long  as  it  is  concealed  from  him  it  is  of 
importance ; and  the  concealment  gives  it  the  air  of  an  intrigue. 
As  well  as  I recollect,  the  King  in  the  letter  desires  you  to  show 
it  to  the  Chancellor  and  to  me ; and  permits  you  to  show  it  to 
any  others  to  whom  you  may  think  proper  to  show  it.  But 
whether  he  does  or  not,  such  a letter  ought  not  to  be  kept  from 
his  Prime  Minister. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  existence  of 
such  a letter  is  known  to  so  many  people  that  it  will  be  talked 
of;  and  I am  certain  that  we  should  all  regret  that  we  had  kept 
its  existence  a secret. 

In  communicating  this  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I recom- 
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mend  to  you  to  tell  him  what  you  said  to  the  King  respecting 

it ; and  I shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  tell 

him  what  passed  upon  the  subject  between  the  King  and  me. 

The  King  told  me  that  he  had  given  or  sent  such  a letter 
after  it  had  reached  you,  but  before  I had  seen  it  I told  his 

Majesty  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  never  was  a moment 

in  which  the  Catholic  question,  as  a Parliamentary  question,  was 
so  little  to  be  apprehended  as  at  present ; and  that  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  he  was  at  this  moment  to  involve  himself 
and  his  authority  in  it.  That  his  Majesty’s  intention  not  to 
allow  this  question  any  longer  to  be  considered  open  went  to 
destroy  the  principle  on  which  his  government  was  founded ; 
and  that  I really  believed  that  many  of  those  most  opposed  to 
the  Catholics  considered  a government  thus  formed  better  able 
to  defeat  the  Catholics  than  if  formed  exclusively  of  persons 
opposed  to  what  was  called  the  Catholic  question. 

I don’t  think  the  Kiug  intends  what  his  letter  states ; at  all 
events  his  intention  is  founded  upon  an  hypothesis ; and  I am 
certain  that  we  shall  find  him  very  little  disposed  to  carry  such 
an  intention  into  execution. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Right  lion . Revert  Peel . [ 424.  ] 

Mr  DEAR  Peel,  Woodford,  24th  Nov.,  1824. 

I have  just  received  your  note  of  yesterday,  and  I am  very 
happy  to  find  that  our  minds  were  travelling  the  same  course  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  You  must  have  received  mine 
of  yesterday  morning  an  hour  or  two  after  you  wrote  to  me. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Sight  Hon.  Charles  Wynn.  [ 425.  j 

Mi'  DEAR  WVNN,  Woodford,  24th  Nov.,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  I should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  let  me  see  the  copy  of 
the  opiniou  of  Serjeant  Bosanquet,  and  of  the  case  submitted  to 
him.  1 entertain  a very  high  opinion  of  Serjeant  Bosanquet, 
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but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  a mistake  in  the 
statement  of  the  case. 

The  Governor  of  Bombay  Castle  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a military  officer  under  the  Hast  India  Company  in  the 
Castle  of  Bombay.  It  is  true  that  lie  has  not  been  educated  in 
the  military  profession,  or  risen  regularly  through  the  subor- 
dinate ranks.  But  it  is  curious  enough  that  those  who  make 
most  noise  upon  that  point  forget  that  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York’s  first  commission  was  that  of  Colonel  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  that  point. 
An  officer,  however  educated,  and  to  whatever  rank  first  ap- 
pointed,  whether  by  the  Crown  or  the  East  India  Company, 
must  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  authority  vested  in 
him  by  his  commission  and  by  the  law. 

I consider  the  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Bombay  as  any 
other  military  Governor  appointed  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  as  such  according  to  law  obliged  to  maintain  discipline,  and 
vested  with  the  power  of  ordering  garrison  courts-martial  on  the 
Company’s  troops.  I likewise  contend  that  he  has  the  same 
power  and  authority  over  the  King's  troops  composing  part  of 
his  garrison  as  any  other  Company’s  officer. 

To  this  I am  answered  he  has  not,  because  he  has  not  a com- 
mission from  his  Majesty.  Before  the  year  1796  no  Company’s 
officer  had  a King’s  commission ; yet  the  King’s  troops  must 
have  been  in  camps  and  garrisons  commanded  by  Company’s 
officers.  At  all  events  the  Mutiny  Acts  and  Articles  of  War  of 
those  times  must  have  provided  for  the  case  of  disorder  by  the 
King's  troops  in  a camp  or  garrison  commanded  by  a Company’s 
officer.  They  have  not  been  changed  since  that  I know  of ; and 
the  present  rule  in  respect  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay  Castle 
must  be  the  same  as  it  was  at  that  time  in  respect  to  every 
Company’s  officer. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  since  1796  every  Company’s  officer, 
excepting  the  Governors  of  the  three  forts,  has  had  a King’s 
commission  of  the  same  rank  and  date  with  that  which  he  holds 
for  the  Company.  But  this  measure  was  adopted  not  with  a 
view  to  settle  this  question  of  discipline,  but  to  give  the  Com- 
pany’s officers  the  faculty  of  taking  rank  with  the  King’s  officers 
according  to  the  date  of  their  several  commissions. 

No  argument  can  be  drawn,  therefore,  from  this  concession 
against  the  authority  claimed  under  the  Articles  of  War  for  the 
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Governors  holding  military  commissions  as  such  from  the  Com- 
pany, and  none  from  the  King. 

Neither  in  my  opinion  is  it  true,  as  stated  in  the  papers  from 
the  Horse  Guards,  that  these  Governors  are  not  liable  to  trial 
by  court-martial.  In  my  opinion,  as  military  officers  they  are 
so  liable  for  their  acts  as  Governors  of  those  forts  or  garrisons. 
But  even  if  they  were  not,  it  does  not  follow  that  no  officer  can 
order  or  confirm  the  sentence  of  a court-martial  who  is  not  him- 
self liable  to  trial  by  court-martial. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Iiight  lion.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  DEAR  Wynn,  Cirencester,  26th  Nov.,  1824. 

I write  you  a line  to.  tell  you  that  I think  you  have  not 
grounds  to  recall  Sir  E.  Paget;  at  least  none  of  an  official 
nature  that  I have  seen. 

I don’t  think  you  would  easily  get  an  officer  away  before  the 
spring  who  would  be  fit  to  take  the  command,  and  it  won’t  be 
worth  while  to  involve  yourself  in  all  the  consequences  of  pre- 
maturely recalling  Sir  E.  Paget  for  the  sake  of  withdrawing 
him  from  his  command  two  or  three  months  sooner,  in  the  rainy 
season  of  1825,  when  all  operations  must  cease. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel. 

My  DEAR  Peel,  Cirencester,  26th  Nov.,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter  regarding  the  Spanish  refugees, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  I have  ever  con- 
sidered. 

We  cannot  allow  any  persons  in  this  country  to  starve ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  pension  generally,  even 
for  a limited  time,  the  King  of  Spain’s  rebellious  subjects. 

If  such  a measure  was  politically  right  or  just  in  relation  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  it  would  be  greatly  inconvenient  to  our- 
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selves ; as  I know  enough  of  the  case,  and  of  Spaniards  in 
general,  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  if  hopes  of  provision  here 
were  held  out,  and  the  report  circulated  in  Spain,  we  should  have 
from  one  to  five  hundred  thousand  people  to  provide  for  imme- 
diately. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I very  strongly  suspect  that  the  recent 
influx  of  Spaniards  from  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  allow- 
ances paid  by  the  Foreign  Office,  in  addition  to  the  list  made  by 
me,  and  to  the  injudicious  measures  of  the  Committee,  and  to 
that  most  injudicious  of  all,  that  of  aiding  the  Committee  by  the 
funds  of  the  government. 

I have  no  objection  to  the  meeting  in  the  City  for  the  purpose 
exclusively  of  charity,  provided  the  object  proposed  should  be  to 
enable  the  Spaniards  to  whom  the  charity  should  be  extended 
to  remove  from  this  country  in  a reasonable  time,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  subsist.  I doubt  the  removal  to  Colombia  or 
Mexico.  First.  Would  it  be  fair  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  send  to 
his  rebellious  colonies  so  many  officers  and  soldiers?  I should 
think  certainly  not  without  giving  him  previous  notice  that  we 
should  find  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  taking  this  step. 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  this  measure  of  an  opposite 
description.  Would  the  Mexican  or  Colombian  governments 
receive  these  Spaniards?  These  governments  have  hitherto 
been  acting  on  the  contrary  principle ; that  is  to  say,  they  have 
been  putting  Spaniards  to  death  and  sending  them  away  only 
because  they  were  Spaniards  ; and  as  all  Spaniards  of  every  fac- 
tion and  description  agree  in  one  principle,  viz.,  that  the  colo- 
nies ought  and  must  submit  to  the  mother  country,  I should 
doubt  these  governments  agreeing  to  receive  the  present  which 
we  are  disposed  to  offer  him. 

Then,  lastly,  there  may  be  another  question  upon  this  subject, 
and  that  is,  whether  these  individuals  themselves,  some  of  them 
having  property  in  Spain,  and  all  entertaining  the  opinion  to 
which  I liave  above  referred,  would  much  like  to  be  sent  to  the 
colonies  under  the  risk  of  a bad  reception  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I am  convinced  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  confine  the  meeting  in  the  City  to  charity  alone. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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To  the  Right  lion.  Charles  Wynn.  [ 428.  J 

My  DEAR  Wynn,  Cirenceuter,  27th  Nov.,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th,  and  I return  the 
papers  which  you  inclosed.  As  well  as  I can  judge  of  the 
position  of  things  as  known  at  Calcutta  on  the  2nd  of  J une,  I 
should  say  there  was  an  end  of  the  immediate  danger.  The 
rains  set  in  about  that  time,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Burmese,  as  for  our  troops,  to  keep  the  field  in  that  part  of 
India. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a judgment  of  what  they  propose,  or 
will  be  able  to  effect,  after  the  rains  shall  have  ceased. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn.  [ 429.  ] 

My  DEAR  WYNN,  Cirencester,  28th  Nov.  1824. 

I confess  that  I am  not  sorry  that  Sir  Charles  Stuart  does  not 
go  to  India.  The  greatest  possible  misfortunes  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  making  the  offices  of  Governors  and  Commanders- 
in-Chief  in  that  country  the  means  of  political  arrangements. 

There  is  but  one  danger  to  our  settlements  in  the  East  Indies ; 
and  that  is  the  imbecility,  inexperience,  and  want  of  character, 
of  the  persons  selected  to  be  Governors  and  Commanders-in- 
Chief.  You  should  select  and  recommend  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  the  fittest  man  you  can  find. 

In  respect  to  the  removal  of  Sir  E.  Paget,  I confess  that  I 
have  seen  no  symptom  of  his  disagreement  with  the  Governor- 
General  excepting  in  his  own  letter,  which  certainly  does  afford 
ground  for  removing  him,  not  so  much  on  account  of  that  dis- 
agreement as  because  he  did  not  return  to  the  Presidency  the 
moment  he  found  the  war  inevitable ; and  because  it  is  obvious 
from  that  document  that  he  did  not  understand  what  were  his 
own  duties,  and  did  not  perform  them.  I have  seen  no  trace 
of  a disagreement  in  the  records.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  it 
appears  that  the  Governor-General  has,  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  the  flotilla  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  chooses,  placed 
the  Marine  Board  under  his  direction,  which  I am  pretty  certain 
was  never  done  before  in  any  instance. 
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I don’t  think,  therefore,  that  you  can  found  upon  these  differ- 
ences his  premature  removal. 

There  is  one  ground,  however,  for  his  early  removal  arising 
from  the  state  of  the  war  and  the  seasons.  The  rains  prevail 
in  those  countries  from  May  and  June  till  September.  The 
former  must  be  the  season  for  preparation,  October  for  the  com- 
mencement of  action.  If  the  war  should  not  be  concluded  in 
this  campaign,  the  officer  who  is  to  carry  on  the  service  in  the 
season  of  1825-1826  should  be  on  the  spot  to  make  the  prepara- 
tions in  the  rains  of  1825. 

However,  if  it  should  turn  out,  which  I think  very  probable, 
that  Sir  E.  Paget  should  put  an  end  to  the  contest  in  the  season 
of  1824-1825,  his  removal  in  May  or  June,  1825,  will  be  very 
awkward ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  his  successor 
will  be  very  awkward  if  Sir  E.  Paget  be  allowed  to  stay  with 
his  successor  in  Calcutta  till  it  should  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  former  to  come  away  at  the  time  fixed  by  himself. 

Then,  I assure  you  that,  unless  you  have  ostensible  cause  for 
the  removal  of  Sir  E Paget,  you  will  find  that  measure  one  of 
the  most  difficult  that  you  could  undertake,  and  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  very  disagreeable  consequences. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mu.  Canning,  Cirencester.  28th  Nov.,  1824. 

I return  your  drafts,  having  made  one  or  two  notes  upon 
them  ; and  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  perusal  of 
them  ; I quite  concur  in  them. 

As  the  ostensible  despatch  will  go  to  Russia,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  to  state  our  reason  for  thinking  that  M.  Minciacky’s 
mission  is  not  the  same  thing  as  M.  De  la  Ribeaupicrrc’s. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[Enclosure.] 

Observation  on  the  following  paragraph  in  Mr.  Canning’s  proposed  con- 
fidential despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  : — 

“ The  difference  of  our  views  upon  this  subject  is  easily  traceable  to  a 
still  wider  and  well-known)  difference  in  our  principles.  Prince  Mettcmich, 
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who  considers  the  alliance  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  as  a tutelary 
Providence  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  world,  and  authorized  by  that 
very  character  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  independent  States  without  the 
sanction  of  specific  obligation,  undervalues  the  minor  claim  of  treaty  as 
derogating  from  the  grandeur  of  his  systematic  scheme  of  protection ; we 
who  deny  the  general  abstract  right  of  interference,  but  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  interfering  in  cases  of  specific  interest  or  specific  obligation, 
naturally  consider  treaty  as  the  most  authentic  title  by  which  one  State  can 
claim  to  busy  itself  in  the  concerns  of  another.” 

All  this  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument,  and  would  be  con- 
sidered by  Prince  Metternich,  who  must  see  this  despatch,  as 
quizzing  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Wellington. 

Observation  on  the  second  paragraph  of  proposed  letter  to  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Greece,  commencing : — 

“It  is  due  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  to  begin  with  observing  that 
the  plan  of  pacification  which  emanated  from  that  Court  was  drawn  up  (as 
the  British  government  sincerely  believe)  in  anything  but  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  Greece ; that  this  plan,  far  from  being  (as  your  letter 
appears  to  assume)  definitively  settled  and  intended  to  be  imposed  either 
upon  Greece  or  Turkey,  was  submitted  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  several 
of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  Allies,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  their  comments  upon  it,  before  any  proposition  founded  thereupon 
should  be  made'to  the  contending  parties." 

This  is  certainly  an  official  paper.  Would  you  give  such 
strong  official  recognition  to  the  Russian  Paper  ? Its  existence 
cannot  be  denied,  but  it  need  not  be  admitted. 

Wellington. 

Observation  on  the  thirteenth  paragraph,  commencing: — 

“ The  like  neutrality  has  been  observed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  contest 
now  raging  in  Groece,  and  observed,  if  not  with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
certainly  with  no  deviation  in  any  degree  unfavourable  to  the  Greeks. 
Their  belligerent  rights  have  been  uniformly  respected,  and  it  has  been 
with  the  greatest  regret  that  the  British  government  has  found  itself  com- 
pelled on  a recent  occasion  to  repress  certain  excesses  to  which  the  exercise 
of  those  rights  was  attempted  to  be  carried,  but  which  the  British  govern- 
ment is  satisfied  will  not  occur  again.” 

This  paper  will  be  published.  Will  not  the  government  of 
the  Porte  make  use  of  this  admission  ? 

Wellington. 


VOI,.  II. 
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The  Right  Hon.  George  Conning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  ok  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  30th  Not.,  1824. 

The  subject  of  the  enclosed  Memorandum  is  that  which  I shall  bring 
first  before  the  Cabinet  to-morrow.  Lord  L.  only  has  seen  it  ; but  I will 
send  another  copy  in  circulation. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 

Memorandum  on  our  relations  with  the  Spanish  American  Provinces. 

The  period  is  now  arrived  when  it  appears  to  l>o  necessary  to  review  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  the  provinces  of  Spanish  America,  and  to  con- 
sider the  language  which  it  may  be  projier  to  recommend  to  the  King 
to  hold  in  his  S|iccch  to  parliament,  as  well  as  the  explanations  which  the 
ministers  may  be  authorised  to  give  whenever  the  question  of  the  Sjauish 
colonies  shall  become  matter  of  debate  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons. 

The  first  step  towards  political  recognition  has  already  been  taken  with 
respect  to  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  result  of  it  depends  upou 
circumstances  upon  which  we  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  information ; but 
a discretion  has  been  vested  in  our  agent,  Mr.  Parish,  to  act  according 
to  contingencies  specified  in  his  instructions. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  question.  How  far  the  time  and  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  make  the  recognition  of  the  other  States  of  Spanish 
America  (but  more  particularly  thoBe  of  Mexico  and  Colombia)  expedient 
and  necessary,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  some  general  observations 
upon  the  past  and  present  condition  of  those  countries. 

It  is  material  to  begin  with  remarking  that  there  was  nothing  of  a 
revolutionary  character  in  the  measures  which  were  first  taken  in  the 
Spanish  American  provinces  in  1808,  and  which  have  led  to  the  sei»ra- 
tion  of  the  greater  j*rt  of  them  from  the  mother  oountry. 

When  Najioleon  Buonaparte  attempted  to  impose  his  brother  Joseph 
upon  the  Sjianish  monarchy,  he  looked  to  that  monarchy  in  all  its  parts 
as  well  in  America  as  in  Europe. 

It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  in  some  parts  of  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  a disjositiou  to  independence  had  manifested  itself  previous  to  the 
above  period.  As  these  colonies  increased  in  population,  in  wealth,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  consequence,  the  bondage  and  monopoly  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  mother  country  became  more  and  more  grievous;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  any  case  Spain  must  have  made  up  her  mind  to  lose  them 
ns  dependencies  unless  her  government  liad  been  disposed  to  adopt  towards 
them  a more  enlightened  policy,  both  commercial  and  political,  in  the 
place  of  one  no  longer  applicable  to  their  situation. 

Far,  however,  from  taking  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  Spain  was  involved,  to  extort  concessions  long  solicited  in  vain, 
the  provinces  of  America  generally  speaking,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  some  portion  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  State  of  Colombia, 
professed  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  were  almost 
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as  enthusiastic  in  upholding  his  rights  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country  itself. 

Even  when  the  local  governments  established  in  Spain  during  the  war 
and  the  captivity  of  the  King,  under  the  names  of  “Supreme  Junta,” 
“ Cortes,”  &c.,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  act  towards  the  colonies  upon 
any  other  principles  than  those  of  the  old  system,  they  nevertheless  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  King  as  separate  from  that  of  the  local  and  pro- 
visional governments ; and  upon  his  Majesty's  restoration  (and  most  of 
them  for  some  years  afterwards),  not  only  carried  on  the  government  in 
his  name,  but  were  desirous  of  coming  to  a cordial  and  sincere  under- 
standing with  him.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  would  submit 
again  to  the  restrictions  and  oppressions  to  which  they  had  formerly  been 
subject,  and  from  which  they  had  been  delivered,  not  by  rebellion,  but 
by  the  course  of  events  and  through  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  their 
sovereign. 

Upon  this  occasion  it  was  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  offered 
its  mediation,  an  offer  since  repeated  many  times,  but  never  accepted  by 
Spain  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  evading  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  that  period  the  connection  between  the 
King  of  Spain  and  all  the  South  American  provinces  might  have  been 
re-established  aud  secured  ;*  and  even  at  a subsequent  period,  when  matters 
had  gone  too  far  in  some  of  the  provinces  to  make  a reconciliation  easy, 
Mr.  Rush,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  and 
it  is  presumed,  as  the  opinion  of  his  government,  to  the  late  Lord  London- 
derry, that  by  prudent  concessions  aud  arrangements  the  King  of  Spain 
might  still  secure  the  possession  of  more  than  two-tbirds  of  his  American 
dominions.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  injustice  and  to  the  rigid  and  inflexible 
obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  court  and  nation  that  the  loss  of  these  dominions 
is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  inhabitants  had  no  desire  in  the  first  instance  but  to  reconcile  their 
allegiance  to  their  King  with  their  vital  and  essential  interests.  The 
greater  jart  of  them  have  been  driven  by  circumstances  into  a situation 
in  which  they  had  no  alternative  but  the  declaration  of  their  independence; 
and  it  would  be  surely  impossible  to  place  ourselves  in  their  situation,  and 
to  say  that  we  Bhould  have  acted  substantially  otherwise  than  they 
have  done. 

Except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  instance  of  Colombia,  it  is  manifestly 
not-by  choice  that  these  States  have  adopted  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Mexioo  has  always  been  inclined  to  monarchy,  and  the  others 
ap[>ear  to  have  been  driven  to  adopt  the  form  of  a commonwealth  rather 


* Periods  at  which  the  several  states  of  Spanish  America  ceased  to  acknow- 
ledge the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand  VII. : — 


{Venezuela  5 July,  1811. 

New  Granada  17  Dec.,  1819. 

Colombia  (generally) 30  Aug.,  1811. 

Buenos  Ayres 19  July,  181G. 

Chili 1 Jan.,  1818. 

Peru 15  July,  1821. 

Mexico  ..  ..  - 18  May,  1822. 
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by  circumstances  than  by  any  abstract  preference  for  that  sort  of  govern- 
ment. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  revolution  which  has  serrated  these 
provinces  from  Spain,  the  question  which  forces  itself  u[k>u  our  con- 
sideration is  this : Are  there  any  circumstances  extrinsic  to  this  internal 
character  which  should  longer  delay  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  such  of  those  States  as  have  established  their  independence  de  facto,  and 
have  constituted  governments  capable  of  maintaining  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  with  other  Powers? 

First.  Let  it  be  considered  that  the  provinces  of  Spanish  America  (com- 
bined with  the  Brazils),  constitute  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Is  it  possible  to  leave  so  large  a part  of  the  world  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a state  of  outlawry  t 

If  we  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  practicable  that  Spain  should  re- 
conquer her  colonies  (an  opinion  which  it  is  utterly  im[«ossible  to  maintain), 
still  unless  this  be  done  soon,  their  independence  must  be  acknowledged 
by  those  who  arc  in  a state  to  have  communication  with  them. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  numerous  questions  in  peace,  and  the  still 
more  numerous  questions  in  war,  in  which  foreign  states  have  a right  to 
expect  redress,  but  on  which  redress  can  only  be  obtained  upon  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  from  which  it  is  demanded,  and  he  will 
find  that  he  must  infallibly  be  brought  to  this  conclusion. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  consider  that  these  States  can  in  fact  force  their 
recognition  by  Great  Britain  whenever  they  may  deem  it  expedient  The 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  already  acknowledged 
them.  Suppose  the  New  States  were  to  impose  high  and  exclusive  duties  upon 
the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  Powers  resorting  to  their  ports  which  did  not 
acknowledge  them.  Will  any  one  say  that  they  would  not  be  perfectly 
justified,  after  a reasonable  interval,  in  taking  such  a measure?  Will  it 
be  pretended  that  the  government  of  this  country  could  in  such  case  long 
delay  their  recognition,  considering  the  great  interests  we  have  at  stake 
in  that  quarter,  and  considering  that  in  fact  not  only  the  great  bulk  of 
external  commerce,  but  even  the  internal  operations  of  mining  and  even  of 
agriculture  are  carried  on  principally  by  British  enterprise  and  British 
capital. 

The  consequences  of  our  procrastination  would  then  be  felt  too  late 
when  wo  had  thrown  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  influence  of  these 
great  dominions  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Acknowledge,  therefore,  we  must  at  no  distant  period  ; but  our  acknow- 
ledgment when  these  consequences  had  l>egun  to  he  felt  would  be  so 
obviously  the  effect  of  compulsion,  as  to  make  it  a measure  of  disgrace  to 
us  and  of  triumph  to  our  rivals. 

Thirdly.  Is  there  any  weight  in  the  argument  that  we  ought  to  delay 
the  recognition  because  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  sjiecifically 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  same 
measure  ? 

The  first  objection  to  this  argument  is  that  the  principle  of  it  is  eternal. 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  object  to  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish 
American  States  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy. 
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Will  not  that  reason  be  as  good  twenty  years  hence  as  it  is  nt  this  day  ? 
It  certainly  will  be  so,  till  Spain  shall  think  6t  to  set  the  example  of  recog- 
nition ; and  Spain  (in  this  particular  of  her  policy  altogether  unchanged) 
was  sixty  years  in  admitting  the  fact  that  the  Netherlands  had  thrown  off 
her  authority. 

Have  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  any  interest  which  should  induce 
them  to  consider  this  question  even  impartially  ? Have  they  ever  had  a 
ship  in  the  seas  contiguous  to  Spanish  America,  or  are  they  likely  to 
have  one  ? 

They  have  positively  no  national  interest,  not  the  slightest,  in  the 
matter. 

As  to  France,  she  has  an  interest  in  the  question,  though,  comparatively 
with  ours,  a very  small  one ; and  accordingly  she  has  been,  and  is  still 
tampering  with  the  agents  of  the  several  American  States,  and  endea- 
vouring to  cajole  them  with  fair  words,  her  whole  object  and  effort  being 
in  truth,  first,  to  thwart  our  views,  and  secondly,  to  profit  by  them  when 
accomplished. 

Fourthly.  Can  the  British  government  shut  its  eyes  to  what  is  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  in  this  question  ? > 

That  interest  is  immense ; and  are  we  to  sacrifice  the  advantage  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  extravagant  principles  or 
prejudices  of  governments  which  have  proved  to  us  that  in  their  own 
concerns  in  Europe  they  are  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  a tittle  of  their  view's 
and  their  policy  to  the  views  and  policy  of  the  British  government  when 
a difference  of  opinion  arises  between  us? 

Fifthly.  The  principle  once  decided,  the  mode  in  which  the  recognition 
is  to  be  effected  is  a question  of  very  subordinate  importance.  If  it  should 
be  thought  better  to  come  to  it  through  the  medium  of  commercial 
treaties,  and  that  the  recognition  should  be  the  result  of  such  treaties,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  such  a course.  But  it  is  time  that  the  principle 
should  be  decided.  We  can  no  longer  creditably  evade  the  question  either 
in  parliament  or  with  foreign  powers. 

Sixthly.  If  there  be  any  chance  of  the  Spanish  government  being  ever 
willing  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  the  colonies,  of  this  we  may 
be  sure  that  so  long  as  Great  Britain  hesitates  whether  she  will  acknow- 
ledge their  indejiendence  or  not,  that  chance  will  never  occur. 

The  pierre  de  touche  is  the  recognition  of  Great  Britain.  That  step 
taken,  the  fate  of  the  colonies,  or  at  least  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  will 
be  considered  in  Spain  as  decided;  and  we  may  then  again  offer  (what 
we  have  so  often  offered  in  vain)  to  make  ourselves  the  channel  of  any 
reasonable  proposal  from  the  mother  country,  with  a better  hope  of  our 
good  offices  being  accepted. 

Seventhly.  What  has  been  hitherto  stated  relates  to  the  question  between 
England,  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  and  Sjiain.  But  there  are  other 
and  wider  considerations  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  great  object  of  the  policy  of 
this  country  was  to  prevent  Spain  and  ill  dependencies  from  becoming 
French  in  their  external  relations.  We  resisted,  therefore,  the  succession 
of  a prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

A resolution  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  1711,  that  no  peace  could  bo 
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safe  or  honourable  to  Great  Britain  or  Europe  if  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  (meaning  Spanish  America)  were  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 

We  were  unsuccessful  in  our  endeavours  to  prevent  this  succession,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  Spain  followed  France  in  her 
external  policy. 

The  deliverance  of  Spain  by  the  British  arms  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  led  us  to  entertain  hopes  that  a new  era  had  arrived;  that 
Spain  would  at  least  cease  to  be  French  in  her  external  policy;  that  she 
would,  indeed,  be  rather  English  than  French. 

By  the  course  of  events,  which  were,  perhaps,  not  within  our  control, 
our  expectations  have  again  been  disappointed. 

Now  we  can  hardly  expect  such  an  explanation  from  France  on  the 
subject  of  tho  Army  of  Occupation  as  will  leave  Spain  in  any  other 
situation  than  that  of  a virtual,  if  not  actual,  subjection  to  France,  so  far 
at  least  as  respects  her  foreign  [xjlicy. 

Surely,  then,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  that  we  should  prevent  the  American  dependencies  of  this  power 
from  being  involved  in  that  same  subjection. 

Lastly.  Wo  have  spoken  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  as  our 
rivals  in  commerce  and  influence  with  the  New  States  ; but  there  is  another 
and  more  formidable  light  in  which  they  should  be  viewed. 

The  great  and  favourite  object  of  the  policy  of  this  country  for  more 
than  four  centuries  has  been  to  foster  and  encourage  our  navigation,  as 
the  sure  basis  of  our  maritime  power.  In  this  branch  of  national  industry 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  become  more  formidable  rivals  to  us 
than  any  nation  which  has  ever  yet  existed  ; more  so  even  than  the  Dutch, 
whose  rivalry  in  this  respect  occasioned  several  successive  wars  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  views  and  policy  of  the  North  Americans  seem  mainly  directed 
towards  supplanting  us  in  navigation  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  seas  contiguous  to  America. 

Let  us  recollect  that  as  their  commercial  marine  is  augmented  their 
military  marine  must  proportionally  increase.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tlrnt  if  we  provoke  the  New  States  of  America  to  give  a decided  preference 
in  their  ports  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  over  ourselves,  the  navi- 
gation of  these  extensive  dominions  will  be  lost  to  us,  and  will  in  a great 
measure  bo  transferred  to  our  rivals. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  peace,  however  desirable,  and  however 
cherished  by  us,  cannot  last  for  ever.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  probably 
have  to  contend  with  the  combined  maritime  power  of  France  and  of  the 
United  States.  The  disposition  of  the  New  States  is  at  present  highly 
favourable  to  England.  If  we  take  advantage  of  that  disposition,  we  may 
establish  through  our  influence  with  them  a fair  counterpoise  to  that  com- 
bined maritime  power,  Let  us  not,  then,  throw  the  present  golden  oppor- 
tunity away,  which,  onoe  lost,  may  never  be  recovered. 
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The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the.  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  OF  WklUKOTON,  Foreign  Office,  30th  Nov.,  1824. 

I am  much  obliged  to  yon  lor  your  suggestions  on  the  drafts  to  Austria 
and  Greece.  I have  adopted  your  last  suggestion  in  the  Greek  draft — that 
of  omitting  the  passage  which  might  Ikj  construed  by  the  Turks  into  par- 
tiality. As  to  the  question  of  addressing  the  Greek  government  at  all 
— that  was  decided  by  the  Russians,  who  proposed  to  us  to  pro[>ose  an 
armistice  to  the  Greeks.  I asked  Licven  if  he  was  aware  that  such  a com- 
munication would  set  them  up.  But  my  observation  made  no  difference  in 
his  execution  of  his  instructions,  which  were  evidently  positive  upon 
this  point;  and  we  were  actually  discussing  the  mode  of  communication 
tv  the  Greek  government,  when  the  letter  from  the  Greek  government 
arrived. 

If  we  and  Russia  were  prepared  to  write  first  to  the  Greeks,  surely  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  answering  their  letter. 

Our  answer  may  be  sent  through  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  1 propose 
sending  a copy  of  it  at  the  same  time  to  Constantinople. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  despatch  to  Sir  H.  Wellesley,  which  you  say 
Prince  Metternich  will  consider  ns  a “ quiz  upon  the  Holy  Alliance,”  I 
certainly  will  alter  any  expression  that  gives  it  a quizzing  character  ; but  the 
sentiment  is  most  serious , for  I have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  Mett. 
does  undervalue  treaty,  because  he  prefers  authoritative  interference. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canninu. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mlt.  Canning,  London,  1st  Dec.,  1824. 

I return  the  Memorandum  on  the  continued  occupation  of 
Spain.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  some  points  in  this  case 
which  are  not  considered  in  this  Memorandum.  I am  afraid 
that  I did  not  explain  myself  clearly  in  my  first  note  on  the 
despatch  to  the  Greek  government  I don’t  object  to  your 
answering  the  government  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  desirable 
that  you  should  give  an  answer.  But  in  this  answer  you  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  the  Russian  Memoir,  upon  which  the 
Greek  government  addressed  you.  The  knowledge  which  the 
Greek  government  have  obtained  of  this  Memoir  is  from 
the  newspapers  alone ; and  it  may  be  a question  whether  it  is 
expedient  that  in  your  letter  you  should  recognise  its  existence. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  reason  upon  the  contents  of  the  paper  with- 
out saying  positively  whether  it  did  or  did  not  proceed  from  the 
Russian  Cabinet. 
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In  respect  to  the  answer  to  Prince  Metternich,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  extract  from  the  passage  in 
question  all  those  parts  which  might  offend,  and  leave  the  argu- 
ment. But  when  I knew  more  of  these  matters  than  I do  at 
present,  as  well  as  I can  recollect,  the  Porte,  not  having  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  not  considered  as  in  the  European 
system  thereby  established.  Although,  therefore,  the  Holy 
Alliance , properly  so  called,  would  be  applicable  to  transactions 
with  the  Porte,  the  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance  supposed  to  be 
established  by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was 
never  considered  applicable  to  those  transactions.  I should 
think  that  Metternich  would  give  this  answer  to  your  argument. 

In  fact,  the  interference  between  Greeks  and  Turks  must  be 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  contest,  upon 
the  inconveniences  with  which  it  is,  and  the  dangers  by  which  it 
may  be,  attended  to  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  upon  the 
interest  which  all  the  great  Powers  must  feel  to  prevent  Russia, 
which  Power  has  alone  a right  of  interference  by  treaty,  though 
very  limited,  from  settling  the  matter  exclusively  according  to 
her  own  views  of  her  own  interests. 

Believe  me,  Ac., 

Wellington. 


Au  Prince  Frederic  if  Orange. 

Monseigneur,  A Londres,  ce  s~  d&.,  1824. 

J’ai  eu  l’honneur  de  recevoir  la  lettre  de  votre  Altesse  Royale 
du  15mo  Novembre,  et  j’ai  a present  celui  de  faire  passer  a 
votre  Altesse  Royale  les  reponses  aux  questions  que  vous  m’aviez 
transmises. 

V.A.R.  y verra  que  l'expuricnce  a ete  parfaite,  et  que  la  po- 
sition des  murs  a la  Carnot  une  fois  connue,  leur  destruction  est 
certaine. 

Pour  ce  qui  regarde  les  platejormes,  j’etais  indisposd  le  jour 
qu’on  a fait  le  feu  sur  le  mur,  et  je  n’y  ai  pas  assiste.  Mais 
ayant  ete  a Woolwich  le  iendemain  pour  en  voir  l’effet,  j’ai  or- 
donne  qu’on  retirat  les  pieces  des  plateformes,  et  qu’on  les  plaqat 
sur  le  terrain.  Apres  cette  operation  on  a recommence  le  feu  ; 
et  comme  V.A.R.  aura  vu  par  les  desseins,  on  a breche  le  mur 
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encore  pins  pres  de  ses  fonderaens  apres  que  la  position  des  pieces 
a ete  changee  qu’auparavant. 

V.A.R.  a bien  juge  1’elFet  de  cette  experience.  II  n’y  a pas 
de  doute  qu’on  pourrait  brecher  des  murs  de  revetement  ordi- 
naire en  se  servant  des  memes  moyens.  Mais  il  faut  observer 
que  la  contrescarpe  resterait  toujours  un  obstacle  important  dans 
les  anciens  systemes  de  fortification ; au  lieu  que,  dans  celui  de 
Carnot,  le  glacis  en  contrepente  offrirait  des  facilites  aux 
assaillans. 

Mais  il  y a une  autre  consequence  tres  importante  a tirer  de 
cette  experience,  et  elle  regarde  les  feux  cacbds  des  flancs  et  des 
faces  des  bastions,  &c.,  &c.  Il  est  clair  que  leur  position  une 
fois  connue  avec  precision,  leur  destruction  devient  inevitable, 
avant  raeme  de  placer  les  batteries  sur  la  Crete  du  glacis. 

Je  vous  avoue,  Monseigneur,  que  je  regrette  les  resultats  de 
cette  experience.  Elle  a augmente  les  avantages  deja  consi- 
derables, de  l’attaque  sur  la  defense  des  places;  et  elle  rend 
necessaire  de  nouveaux  efforts  du  genie  pour  en  eviter  les  effets, 
et  elle  augmentera  considerablement  les  depenses  d’un  systeme 
de  defense  quelconque. 

J'aurai  surement  l’honneur  de  faire  ma  cour  a votre  Altesse 
Royale  a Bruxelles  l’ete  proebaine  ; et  s’il  y a quelque  chose  de 
vos  ordres  que  je  puisse  executer  dans  ce  pays-ci,  je  prie  V.A.R. 
de  m’en  charger  ; ayant  l’honneur  d’etre,  avec  le  devouement  le 
plus  respectueux,  de  V.A.R.  le  tres  obeissant  et  tres  fidele  ser- 
viteur, 

Wellington,  Prince  de  Waterloo. 


Rev.  Dr.  Curtis  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  Lord  Ddke,  Drogheda,  6th  Dec.,  1824. 

In  my  reply  to  the  last  letter  your  Grace  condescended  to  honour  mo 
with,  I strictly  adhered  to  truth,  and,  as  well  from  inclination  as  duty,  I 
endeavoured  to  make  my  statement,  with  the  deference  and  respect  so 
justly  due  to  your  high  character. 

I was  not  vain  enough  to  expect  that  everything  I then  said  would  be  so 
happy  as  I could  wish  to  meet  your  Grace’s  approbation  or  assent,  and 
much  less  your  answer  to  that  effect.  But  I certainly  did  flatter  myself 
that  if  anything  I advanced  should  unfortunately  happen  to  displease,  or 
appear  improjicr  to  your  Grace,  you  would  vouchsafe  to  advise  or  reprehend 
me  for  it  yourself,  and  not  depute  any  other  to  do  so;  nay,  I still  think 
the  contrary  hardly  possible  or  compatible  with  your  former  goodness  to  me. 

And  yet  I have  received  a few  days  back  an  anonymous  letter  from 
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London,  neither  franked  nor  post  pa.d,  hut  upbraiding  me  in  the  most 
severe  and  harsh  terms,  manifestly  alluding  to  almost  the  whole  purport  of 
my  said  reply  to  your  Grace,  which  has  given  me  more  [min  than  I can 
well  express ; as  the  awkward  reprimand,  after  so  much  useless  invective, 
does  not  tell  me  explicitly  what  specific  charge  or  complaint  your  Grace 
has  against  me,  which  I am  unable  to  guess,  nor  can  it  he  clearly  inferred 
from  the  general  terms  of  the  extraordinary  and  uncxjiected  piece  in 
question.  I should  have  sent  the  original  to  your  Grace,  but  that  I appre- 
hended it  might  ap|H‘ar  too  bold  an  obtrusion. 

I am  led  to  suspect,  though  my  stern  Frondeur  does  not  expressly  say, 
that  his  wrath  was  excited  against  me  for  having  become  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  merely  by  contributing  my  mite  (as  almost  all 
Catholics,  and  many  others  have  done)  to  the  voluntary  subscription  called 
the  Catholic  Rent;  as  he  inveighs  bitterly  against  both.  I am  truly 
astonished  at  the  vast  inqiortance  given  to  these  things,  that  in  my  mind 
do  not  deserve  half  the  noise  made  about  them,  and  without  which  they 
would  remain  or  sink  into  their  primitive  nothingness. 

When  the  Catholic  Association  first  began  to  meet  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  the  Catholic  nobility,  gentry,  prelates,  and  princqal  people  refused  to 
join  them  or  frequent  their  meetings,  that  were  long  neither  numerous 
nor  respectable ; their  views  were  little  known  or  minded,  and  very  few 
imagined  they  could  be  of  any  real  use  for  obtaining  the  popular  measure 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  or  any  other  redress — for  the  speeches  of  their 
orators  were  little  attended  to  or  believed,  and,  when  intemperate,  were 
much  more  offensive  than  pleasing  to  all  sensible  people.  Thus  they 
would  have  immediately  subsided  and  dispersed,  were  it  not  for  the  Orange 
Faction,  who  having  first,  by  their  violence,  forced  them  to  meet  by  their 
daily  increasing  enormities  and  avowed  inimical  principles,  gave  them  a 
consistency  and  imjwrtance  that  they  could  never  otherwise  have  acquired, 
or  even  now  retain  for  a moment.  The  very  illiberal,  highly  impolitic,  and 
alarming  speeches  made,  since  the  above  period,  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, chiefly  by  Irish  members  of  the  Orange  faction,  or  intimately  con- 
nected with  them,  bearding  Parliament  itself,  and  openly  attempting  to 
overrule  the  executive  government  of  this  kingdom.  These  and  similar 
outrageous  abuses,  known  and  severely  felt  by  all,  afforded  the  Catholic 
Association  a fair  pretext,  or,  as  they  will  call  it,  a just  and  imperious 
necessity  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  their  lives,  property,  and  liberty  were  placed,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
lawless,  bigotted,  unrelenting  faction,  having  no  other  religion  among 
themselves,  but  a professed  hatred  to  all  Catholics.  As  the  alleged  motives 
were  and  are  notorious,  the  appeal  founded  on  them  could  not  be  despised, 
and  was  accordingly  attended  to,  and  Catholics  of  all  ranks  placed  their 
eyes  on  the  Association,  its  the  only  existing  place  of  meeting.  But  for 
what  purpose?  Evidently  for  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
grievances,  and  to  represent  such  as  should  be  found  undeniably  true  to 
the  legislature,  supporting  and  proving  their  claims  by  fair  legal  means ; 
which  could  not  be  done,  nor  even  attempted  without  considerable  expense, 
equal  or  superior  to  what  the  free  contribution  called  Catholic  Rent  can 
ever  bo  expected  to  supply,  the  receipt  acd  expenditure  of  which  is  publicly 
announced  and  known  to  all. 
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But  if  I were  asked  what  I,  or  other  Catholics,  would  say  or  do  in  case 
the  Catholic  Association  and  the  Rent  it  proposed,  they  appearing  un- 
exceptionable, should  both  happen  to  be  suppressed  as  unwarrantable  by 
the  legislature  or  by  government ; my  answer  would  be  that  I should 
instantly  bow  to  and  obey  such  legitimate  order,  and  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  whole  Association,  and  those  any  way  connected 
with  it,  would  act  in  the  same  manner,  without  any  necessity  of  coercion  ; 
and  that  it  would  Ixj  highly  criminal  to  do  otherwise,  under  any  pretext 
or  circumstance.  Rut  I am  not  the  less  persuaded  that  they  (not  I) 
would  complain  loudly  and  remonstrate  against  such  treatment  ns 
exceedingly  severe  nnd  partial,  unless  it  were  equally  employed  towards 
all  other  societies,  associations,  and  assemblies,  that  on  their  own  bare 
authority  hold  their  public  and  private  meetings,  discuss  important 
matters,  collect  large  contributions,  march  oven  armed,  with  colours 
flying,  and  music  playing  irritating  airs,  shouts,  and  threats,  in  public 
but  uulicensed  processions,  generally  accompanied  by  tumult,  disorder, 
and  violence;  who  finally  have  their  Grand  Masters,  Grand  Deputies, 
Grand  Secretaries,  Graud  Chaplains,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  grandeur, 
arrayed  for  the  despatch  of  business,  that  is,  for  arranging  their  baccha- 
nalian orgies,  insulting  toasts  and  infurinto  speeches,  &c.  If  all  this, 
and  much  more,  be  suffered  to  proceed,  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
applause,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  Catholics  can  feel  themselves  impartially 
ruled,  or  that  it  is  even  meant  they  should  enjoy  equal  laws,  should  their 
Association  alone  (where  the  above  atrocities,  excesses,  aud  scandals,  are 
certainly  not  known)  be  marked  out  for  proscription.  No,  they  are  not 
quite  so  dull  and  besotted  as  our  neighbours  are  pleased  to  think  and  call 
them  ; and  I can  assure  your  Grace  they  are  much  more  talented  and  better 
instructed  than  those  proselyting  mountebanks  that  are  sent  over,  or  come 
of  their  own  accord,  to  civilize  and  convert  them,  as  has  been  demonstra- 
tively proved,  wherever  the  rashness  and  evil  genius  of  those  fanatics  led 
them  to  try  the  experiment. 

It  is  to  your  Grace  alone  I would  venture  to  express  my  sentiments  so 
clearly  on  theso  subjects,  on  which  I never  speak  at  all  to  others,  or  with 
the  greatest  precaution  and  reserve,  lest  I might  seem  to  approve,  or  at  hast 
not  to  disapprove,  of  even  the  most  remote  tendency  to  anything  intempe- 
rate, in  substance  or  manner.  For  this  reeson  1 remained  silent  much 
longer  than  almost  any  other,  with  resjiect  to  the  Catholic  Association, 
which  fastidious  and  sullen  apathy  gave  great  offence  to  many  worthy 
characters,  who  prayed  and  anxiously  urged  me  to  write  a complimentary 
letter  to  that  assembly ; whictr  I at  length  did  a few  days  back ; where, 
however,  I took  good  care  to  lay  down  my  principles  of  unshaken  nnd 
undivided  absolute  allegiance  to  our  beloved  sovereign,  of  submission  to 
the  existing  laws,  and  of  profound  respect  for  government — and  to  declare 
it  was  only  because  I was  persuaded  that  the  Catholic  Association  had 
adopted  these  same  principles,  and  would  always  in  future  inviolably 
adhere  to  and  follow  them  in  all  its  operations,  that  I assured  them  of  my 
respect  and  esteem — my  letter  was  published  and  will  speak  for  itself. 
But  even  this  I should  certainly  not  have  done,  if  I knew  or  had  the  least 
motive  to  suspect  or  fear  that  said  Association,  or  its  principal  conductors, 
ha<I  any  intentiou,  design,  or  even  wish,  publicly,  or  occultly  to  adopt  or 
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pursue  any  other  measures  or  means  of  promoting  them,  than  such  as 
loyal,  good,  and  peaceable  subjects  may  safely  avow  and  lawfully  follow. 
But  I solemnly  protest  that  after  the  most  scrupulous  investigation,  made 
by  myself  and  others  of  undoubted  integrity,  we  could  discover  no  such 
criminal  project  or  intention ; ' but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  were  totally  averse  from  all  revolutionary  or  seditious  dispositions,  so 
far,  that  if  the  Association  or  any  of  its  leaders,  how  popular  soever,  should 
be  rash  enough  to  propose  such  a mad  scheme,  they  would  be  instantly 
opposed  and  abandoned,  with  execration,  by  all  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
least  respectability,  and  consequently,  even  by  the  rabble  themselves,  as 
well  through  fear  and  for  public  tranquillity,  as  for  conscience  sake.  How- 
ever, the  very  supposition  itself  just  made  is  visionary,  and  nearly 
impossible. 

I must  beg  your  Grace’s  indulgence  for  detaining  your  attention  so  long. 
I thought  it  necessary  and  hoje  it  will  prove,  at  least,  the  sincerity  with 
which  I have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lord  Duke, 

your  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  Curtis,  R.  C.  Abp. 


To  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  DEAR  Lord,  London,  7th  Dec.,  1824. 

I have  perused  with  attention  the  paper  in  the  box,  and  I 
sincerely  wish  that  I could  agree  with  your  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates.  I have  likewise  read  with  attention  the 
papers  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  colonies  now  on  the  Cabinet 
table,  and  although  I admit  that  we  must  at  some  time  or  other 
establish  some  relation  with  those  countries  which  shall  tend 
to  recognise  their  existence  as  independent  States,  I am  con- 
vinced that,  in  a view  to  our  own  internal  situation,  to  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers,  to  our  former  and  to  our  existing 
relations  with  Spain,  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  con- 
tests with  these  States  has  been  carried  on,  and  to  our  own  honour 
and  good  name,  the  longer  the  establishment  of  such  relation 
is  delayed  the  better;  I am  farther  convinced  that  the  reasons 
for  the  decision  of  July  last  exist  at  present  in  a still  stronger 
degree  than  they  did  at  that  time.  Nay,  more,  I believe  that 
if  the  Cabinet  had  then  known  the  real  situation  of  what  is 
called  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres,  tliat  the  limited  measure  then 
determined  upon  was  to  be  left  at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Parish, 
and  that  that  discretion  would  be  exercised  in  signing  a treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone,  even  that 
measure  would  not  have  been  adopted. 
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I will  not  now  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  question.  But 
before  you  decide  that  you  will  pledge  your  government  in  the 
King’s  Speech  to  Parliament  to  a substantial  recognition  of 
these  States,  the  existence  of  each  of  which  is  now  acknowledged 
even  by  these  reporters  to  depend  upon  the  result  of  a depending 
contest,  I earnestly  intreat  you  to  ascertain  the  real  opinions  of 
your  colleagues,  and  that  of  the  public.  Excepting  one,  I 
believe  the  former  are  either  disinclined  to  stir  farther  in  the 
question,  or  are  indifferent  about  the  matter.  All  that  they 
wish  for  is  that  the  peace  should  be  uninterrupted. 

As  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  public  can  be  judged  of  in  society 
I should  say  that  it  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  continued  peace  ; 
and  particularly  that  no  step  should  be  taken  in  this  question 
which  can  lead  to  discussions  with  other  States.  The  opinion  of 
many  intelligent  men  is,  that  the  moment  you  will  formally 
recognise  the  independent  existence  of  these  States  your  influ- 
ence over  their  conduct  will  be  at  an  end.  But  has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  we  lost  the  best  fruits  of  the  late  war  by 
our  connivance  at  the  private  wars  of  the  King’s  subjects  in 
those  countries  ? and  that  the  state  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
Europe  at  present  is  to  be  attributed  in  a great  degree  to  our 
conduct  in  this  question  ? 

Is  it  quite  clear  that  we  do  not  by  further  measures  expose 
ourselves  to  the  risk  of  war,  and  that  the  worst  of  all  wars  for 
us ; one  with  a Power  whose  only  strength  is  its  nakedness ; to 
which,  putting  the  Havannah  out  of  the  question,  we  can  do 
no  mischief  after  we  shall  have  established  these  independent 
States? 

Will  such  war  not  be  followed  by  other  contests  ? 

But  there  is  another  opinion  which  it  is  desirable  that  you 
should  reconcile  to  your  measure  before  you  go  farther  into  it, 
and  that  is  that  of  the  King.  Such  measures  are  inconsistent 
with  all  his  opinions,  and  with  everything  which  he  feels  a pride 
in  having  done  since  the  establishment  of  the  Regency  ; and 
you  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  his  consent  to  pledge  his 
government  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  to  any  measures  for 
finally  separating  these  States  from  the  mother  country. 

As  for  ray  part,  1 came  into  the  government  to  support  your- 
self and  the  principles  on  which  you  had  been  acting,  and  for 
which  we  had  struggled  in  the  field  for  such  length  of  time.  I 
should  wish  to  go  on  as  I have  done,  and  nothing  makes  me  so 
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unhappy  as  to  differ  in  opinion  with  you.  But,  as  you  know,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  carry  these  differences  farther  than  is  neces- 
sary ; and  I have  advised,  and  shall  invariably  advise,  his 
Majesty  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet. 

But  I can  easily  conceive  that  it  must  be  equally  irksome  to 
you  to  have  a colleague  whose  opinion  upon  any  subject  is 
so  decidedly  different  from  yours ; and  I can  only  assure  you 
that  I am  ready  whenever  you  wish  it  to  ask  the  King’s  leave 
to  retire  from  his  service. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Fife  Home,  8th  Dec.,  1824. 

I did  not  receive  your  letter  till  just  before  I was  going  out  yesterday. 

In  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  I can  only  assure  you  most  truly  that 
nothing  could  give  me  more  sincere  pain,  privately  or  publicly,  than  your 
separation  from  any  cause  from  the  government. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I differ  with  you  on  the  subject  of 
Spanish  America ; but  I can  most  truly  say  that  my  opinion  has  not  been 
hastily  formed,  and  that  I am  conscientiously  convinced,  that  if  we  allow 
these  new  States  to  consolidate  their  system  and  their  policy  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  will  in  a very  few  years  prove  fatal  to  our 
greatness,  if  not  endanger  our  safety. 

I am  quite  aware  that  the  King  has  strong  prejudices  on  tliis  subject;  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it ; but  I am  satisfied  that  they  originate  partly  in 
mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country.  I think  he  should  be  set  right  upon  this  [joint,  as  well  as  made  to 
feel  that  the  opinions  which  he  sometimes  avows  on  the  subject  of  legiti- 
macy would  carry  him  to  the  full  length  of  the  principle  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  Prince  Metternich. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Duke,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 


The  flight  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke  OK  Wellington,  Gloucester  Lodge,  16th  Dec.,  1824. 

I send  you  a copy  of  a despatch  from  Prince  Metternich  to  Prince 
Estcrhazy,  which  Prince  Eaterliazy  has  communicated  to  me. 

So  far  as  I understand  it  (and  I confess  Prince  Mettemich’s  |ierformances 
sometimes  leave  me  in  doubt  whether  I exactly  understand  him  or  not), 
he  is  very  angry  that  we  have  |iaid  any  attention  to  the  Greek  letter ; — 
very  much  shocked  to  find  that  we  were  disposed  to  consider  an  iuterven- 
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tion  between  Turks  and  Greeks  as  anything  like  a “Mediation;”  and 
very  well  prepared  to  have  dealt  with  the  Greeks  as  witli  the  Constitu- 
tional Spaniards,  after  a Congress,  in  which  he  would  either  have  per- 
suaded iis  to  do  the  same,  or  have  gone  on  without  us,  if  we  declined 
doing  so. 

I expect  Lord  Strangford  every  hour. 

The  evacuation  of  Moldavia  is  completed. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Qeorge  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  IGth  Dec-,  1824. 

I return  the  despatch  from  Prince  Metternich.  As  well  as  I 
recollect  the  despatches  carried  by  Mr.  S.  Canning,  particularly 
those  to  Prince  Metternich  himself,  he  will  be  better  satisfied 
with  them  than  he  appears  to  have  been  with  Prince  Esterhazy’s 
report  of  his  communication  with  you. 

I don’t  think  you  have  viewed  the  Greek  letter  or  the  report 
of  the  conference  with  the  Reis  Effendi  as  more  than  impedi- 
ments at  the  moment  to  entering  into  the  conference,  to  which 
there  is  already  an  insurmountable  impediment  in  the  absence 
of  Monsieur  de  la  Ribeaupierre  from  Constantinople. 

Even  those  who  are  disposed  to  consider  the  firstrinentioned 
as  nothing,  must  admit  that  they  show  that  no  time  has  yet  been 
thrown  away,  and  that  there  is  time  still  to  wait  till  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  will  have  sent  his  ambassador  to  Constantinople — a 
condition  sine  qua  non  of  our  entering  into  any  discussions  upon 
this  subject 

In  respect  to  other  points  in  Prince  Metternich ’s  despatch,  such 
as  the  result  of  the  conference  and  the  establishment  of  a Greek 
independent  power,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I believe 
and  fear  that  no  power  in  Europe,  excepting  ourselves  and 
France,  can  prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  event.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  if  it  is  to  take  place  it  should  not  be  attended  by 
a general  war,  or  by  the  extension  of  the  mischiefs  of  war  to  the 
neighbouring  powers ; aud  this  is  evidently  the  view  with  which 
Prince  Metternich  wants  to  embark  in  the  conference. 

But  it  is  6bvious  that  we  cannot  embark  in  it  till  the  Russian 
ambassador  will  be  in  his  place. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

Wellington. 
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Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marthnl  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Fife  House,  16th  Dec.,  1824. 

I am  just  returned  from  Windsor.  Tlie  King  wishes  to  see  you,  and  I 
recommend  to  you  to  go  to-morrow  morning ; the  Cabinet  will  bo  put  off 
till  three  o’clock. 

My  conversation  with  his  Majesty  passed  off  upon  the  whole  very  satis- 
factorily, he  began  by  asking  me  whether  we  were  unanimous  and  I told 
him  the  strict  truth  as  to  opinions.  Some  of  the  reasoning,  in  the  papers 
which  were  sent  to  him,  had  made  a considerable  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  is  certainly  not  disposed  to  make  serious  difficulties. 

. Believe  mo  to  be,  my  dear  Duke,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 

Will  you  recollect  a reinforcement  of  Horse  Artillery  for  Ireland  ? 


The  King  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

Royal  Lodge,  17th  Dec.,  1824. 

The  King  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  the  Minute  of  Cabinet  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  Canning  on  the  15th  instant. 

The  King  always  wishes  to  concur  with  the  opinion  of  his  Cabinet. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that  the  King  finds  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  differing  from  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  present 
occasion. 

The  King  considers  that  the  system  of  policy  of  his  government  upon 
this  subject  has  been  erroneous,  and  that  instead  of  seeking  for  oppor- 
tunities to  promote  even  that  policy,  such  as  it  is,  the  measures  now 
recommended  should  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  circumstances  not  to  be 
avoided  or  controled. 

However,  the  King  will  not  oppose  himself  to  the  measures  considered 
for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  navigation  of 
the  country,  by  those  to  whom  tho  King  has  given  his  confidence. 

The  King  wishes  that  these  measures  should  stand  on  the  ground  of  the 
interests  of  his  subjects,  and  not  as  measures  of  war  or  retaliation  against 
other  Powers ; and  that  they  should  not  be  put  forth  to  the  world  as 
having  any  other  objects  in  view  than  those  which  the  King  has  stated 
as  his  motive  for  assenting  to  them. 

The  King  wishes  that  his  Allies  and  the  King  of  Spain  should  be 
informed  of  the  present  intention  previous  to  its  being  canied  into  effect, 
and  in  such  language  and  manner  as  may  make  the  communication  as 
little  obnoxious  to  their  feelings  as  possible. 

The  King  desires  that  Lord  Liverpool  will  communicate  these,  the 
King’s  sentiments,  to  the  Cabinet. 

G.R. 
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Lord  Liverpool  to  the  King. 

London,  17th  Dec.,  1824. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  communicated  to  your  Majesty’s  confidential  servants 
your  Majesty’s  answer  to  the  Minute  of  Cabinet  transmitted  by  Mr. 
Canning  on  the  15th  instant. 

Your  Majesty’s  servants  do  certainly  rest  the  measures  now  recom- 
mended to  your  Majesty  respecting  the  New  States  of  America  upon  the 
advantages  to  accrue  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  your  Majesty’s 
subjects,  and  not  on  any  principle  of  retaliation  or  hostility. 

In  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  in  your  Majesty’s  answer,  Lord 
Liverpool  begs  leave  most  humbly  to  inform  your  Majesty  that  it  is 
intended,  so  soon  as  the  instructions  shall  have  been  sent  out  to  Mexico 
and  Colombia,  and  certainly  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  com- 
munications should  be  made  to  your  Majesty’s  Allies,  and  also  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  of  the  steps  now  about  to  be  taken  by  your  Majesty’s 
government. 

This  course  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  instructions 
given  upon  this  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  went  to 
Verona,  and  with  the  declarations  made  at  that  time  in  consequence 
thereof  to  your  Majesty’s  Allies. 

Note. — The  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  for 
the  British  Minister  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  are  printed  in  this  Corre- 
spondence, Vol.  I.  p.  284.  The  following  supplemental  instructions  were 
added  by  Mr.  Canning. — Ed. 


The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marihal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  Lord  Dvxe,  Foreign  Office,  27th  Sept.,  1822. 

In  furnishing  your  Grace  with  such  supplemental  instructions  as  cither  tho 
change  or  progress  of  affairs  since  tho  Memorandum  of  Heads  of  Instruction 
under  which  your  Grace  is  commissioned  to  act  was  prepared,  or,  as  your 
Grace’s  wish  for  a more  particular  exposition  of  some  of  thoso  heads  may 
require,  it  will  bo  most  expedient  to  follow  tho  order  of  arrangement  in  which 
the  original  Memorandum  was  drawn. 

To  begin  with  tho  affairs  of  Turkey. 

It  is  with  regard  to  these  affairs  that  the  greatest  variation  has  been  pro- 
duced, both  by  change  and  by  progress,  sinco  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  was  determined ; change  in  respect  to  tho  balance  of  advantages  in 
the  war  between  the  Turkish  government  and  its  Greek  subjects,  and  progress 
in  respect  to  tho  negotiation  for  an  arrangement  of  differences  between  that 
government  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  that  part  of  the  original  instruction  which 
turned  upon  tho  apparent  triumph  of  the  Greek  cause  in  the  Morea  and  by 
sea,  and  upon  tho  tardiness  and  inefficacy  of  the  preparations  of  the  Divan  for 
retrieving  the  disgraces  of  the  Ottoman  onus,  and  re-establishing  tho  con- 
tested dominion  of  the  Saltan,  has,  whether  by  fortune  or  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Turkish  government,  been  rendered  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things ; and  tliat  the  Sultan  now  comes  to  treat  with  his  powerful  neighbour 
VOL.  II.  2 II 
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as  a conqueror  in  tho  internal  war,  and  as  undisputed  master  of  his  own 
territories. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  successes  of  the  war  have 
not  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  negotiations.  The  main  points  stipu- 
lated for  in  the  Russian  ultimatum  appear  to  have  been  all  conceded  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  divan ; and  what  yet  was  wanting  to  complete  tho  carrying  into 
effect  of  those  concessions  is  probably  by  this  time  accomplished,  through  the 
judicious  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  his  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  Principalities  are  evacuated ; the  newly  chosen  Hospodars  have  set  out 
to  take  possession  of  their  governments ; tho  Greek  churches  an?  (aa  we  are 
informed)  actually  rebuilding.  In  addition  to  these  concessions,  we  have 
required,  and  I trust  obtained,  a general  amnesty  for  the  Greeks  who  have 
been  in  arras  against  the  Porte,  the  publication  of  which  instrument  on  the 
part  of  tho  Turkish  government  will  absolve,  perhaps,  all  that  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  existing  treaties  entitle  Russia  to  require  from  the  Turks, 
or  the  Allies  of  Russia  to  countenance  her  in  exacting. 

• There  would  be,  therefore,  apparently  little  more  to  do  than  to  reduce  to 
diplomatic  form  the  reconcilement  between  the  Russian  and  Ottoman  govern- 
ments, if  it  were  not  thought  probable  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  though 
having  in  substance  nothing  more  to  require,  may  feel  liimself  under  the 
necessity  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  more  signal  manifestation  of  the 
success  wherewith  he  has  pursued  the  object  for  which  he  menaced  hosti- 
lities, and  of  the  deference  with  which  he  has  been  treated  by  the  Turkish 
court. 

It  is  only  with  this  view  tlwt  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  mission  of  a Turkish 
plenipotentiary  to  the  frontiers,  after  almost  all  the  points  of  dispute  were 
already  adjusted,  can  liavo  been  so  earnestly  insisted  upon  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  That  attempt  lias  failed ; and  it  could  hurdly  be  expected  to  be 
renewed  with  advantage,  unless  the  Emperor  should  be  disposed  to  admit  the 
bringing  into  discussion,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Allies,  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  disputes  with  Turkey  on  the  Adriatic  frontiers  of  their  respective 
dominions,  an  admission  altogether  improbable,  and  one  which  it  is  by  no 
means  our  business  to  BUggest. 

Failing  this  attempt,  therefore,  nothing  seems  to  remain  which  can  he 
required  by  tho  Emperor  with  any  probability  of  its  being  conceded  by  tho 
Turks ; except  the  addition  to  the  proposed  Act  of  Amnesty  for  tho  Greeks, 
which  must  be  itself  of  tho  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  character,  some 
solemn  and  recorded  promise  and  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
government,  for  the  future  good  government  of  their  Greek  subjects. 

That  such  an  addition  to  the  proposed  Act  would  he  highly  desirable  cannot 
be  doubted.  Nor  can  we  expect  or  wish  that  the  Emp-ror  of  Russia  should 
not  be  moat  anxious  to  obtain  it.  But  as  this  demand  is  not  within  the  limits 
of  his  ultimatum,  nor  in  the  letter  of  his  treaties,  a question  arises  whether  his 
Imperial  Majesty  should  be  ullowed  to  seek  it  in  his  own  way,  and  through 
his  own  means,  at  tho  risk  (it  must  be  owned)  of  the  refusal  leading  to  a 
renewal  of  angry  discussions,  and  possibly  to  war ; — or  whether  the  Allies 
should  join  with  him  in  a common  demand,  at  the  risk  of  compromising  the 
dignity  of  the  Alliance,  if  the  Turks  should  refuse  to  yield,  and  the  Allies 
should  acquiesce  in  the  refusal or  of  being  drawn  into  a joint  war,  of  which 
no  human  foresight  can  anticipate  tho  issue. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  before  wo  are  driven  to  this  alternative, 
every  amicable  effort  should  have  been  exhausted  by  his  Majesty's  embassy 
nt  the  Porte,  in  tho  same  strain  of  friendly  mixUatimi  in  which  it  has  already 
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achieved  so  much  for  the  pacification  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  prevail  upon  the 
Turkish  government  to  consent  to  what  the  Emperor  of  Russia  may  require, 
not  os  a concession  to  Russia,  but  in  prevention  of  Russian  demands ; and  for 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Turkish  empire  itself,  as  well  as  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  England,  to  which  Lord  Strangford 
represents  the  Turkish  ministers  as  being  so  sensibly  alive. 

But  supposing  those  efforts  exhausted,  and  exhausted  in  vain,  the  alternative 
to  which  I have  referred  may  come  upon  us  for  decision.  In  making  this  deci- 
sion we  must  revert  to  the  principles  which  have  governed  our  conduct,  not 
in  respect  to  the  differences  between  Turkey  and  Russia  only ; but  in  the 
general  course  of  our  policy,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Our  object,  in  common  with  our  Allies,  has  been,  and  is,  to  maintain  peace 
among  nations;  aware  that  a new  war,  on  whatever  pretext,  or  in  what- 
ever quarter  it  might  be  kindled,  might  presently  involve  ull  Europe  in  its 
flames. 

Our  object,  as  with  respect  to  ourselves,  has  been  to  avoid  all  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  nation, — an  interference  not  authorised,  in  our 
case,  by  the  positive  rights  or  obligations  of  treaty,  nor  justified,  as  we  think 
(except  where  treaty  or  some  very  special  circumstances  authorise  it),  by  the 
principles  of  international  law. 

The  questions  respecting  Turkey  presented  themselves  to  us  under  a double 
aspect.  So  far  as  they  reluted  to  the  strugglo  between  the  Porte  and  its 
Greek  subjects,  we  hud  neither  the  right  to  interfere,  nor  the  means  of  effectual 
interference.  Whatever  might  be  our  wishes,  our  prejudices,  or  our  sympa- 
thies, we  were  bound  in  political  justice  to  respect,  in  this  case,  that  national 
independence  which,  in  case  of  civil  commotion,  we  should  expect  to  be 
respected  in  our  own ; nor  was  it  for  a Christian  government  which  rules,  in 
its  distant  dependencies,  over  a population  of  millions  of  Mahomcdans,  to  pro- 
claim a war  of  religion. 

The  discussions  between  Russia  and  Turkoy,  on  the  other  hand,  presented 
a case  which  called  for  our  mediation.  It  was  impossible  to  view  the  hazard 
to  which  the  peace  of  the  world  was  exposed  by  the  conflict  of  two  such  powers, 
without  feeling  ourselves  bound  to  interpose  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  our 
good  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a collision  so  formidable  in  its 
probable  results. 

Accordingly,  to  this  object  our  unremitting  efforts  have  been  directed  (in 
concert  with  those  of  our  Allies),  and  happily  not  without  effect. 

The  quarrel  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  Porte  was  founded  upon 
treaties,  which  gave  to  the  Emperor  a right  of  interference,  to  a certain  extent, 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Turkish  government ; a right  to  winch  we  had  no 
pretension. 

Through  our  mediation,  the  infractions  of  treaty  justly  complained  of  by 
Russia  have  Wen  redressed. 

The  rights  which  treaties  give,  treaties  must  be  held  to  limit.  Should  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  determine  upon  pushing  his  demands  beyond  tluit  limita- 
tion, is  it  our  jolicy,  or  is  it  consistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  we 
huve  all  along  been  acting,  to  make  common  cause  with  him  in  such  demands  '! 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  may  have  motives  of  policy  exclusively  Russian,  if 
not  fur  regretting  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  to  aggrandize  himself  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey,  at  least  for  not  appearing  to  throw  such  an  opportunity 
away  so  hastily,  ns  to  embitter  the  regrets,  and  possibly  excite  the  indignation, 
of  his  army  and  of  his  people.  In  such  a temper  of  mind,  the  advisers  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  may  wish  that  the  terms  of  reconciliation  exacted  from 
Turkey  had  been  originally  higher;  may  feci  disappointed  at  the  concession 
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of  them  by  Turkey ; and  may  seek  to  mend  their  error  by  new  and  unattainable 
requisitions. 

In  such  requisitions  we  surely  can  never  join.  Respect  for  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  consideration  for  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  and  gratitude  for  the 
magnanimity  with  which  ho  has  foregone  the  indulgence  of  personal  and 
national  ambition  for  the  sake  of  general  peace,  and  the  obvious  and  iu- 
o deniable  importance  of  postponing  an  appeal  to  arms  in  any  quarter  of 
Europe  to  the  latest  possible  period,  may  induce  us  again  to  undertake,  how- 
ever hopelessly,  and  to  prolong,  however  unprofitably,  the  task  of  friendly 
mediation.  Rut  to  mako  ourselves  party  to  any  new  call  upon  Turkey,  which, 
however  morally  reasonable  and  equitable,  we  have  not  the  right  to  enforce ; 
and  to  do  this  at  the  instigation  of  counsels  which  are  in  effect  directed  to  war, 
would  be  a step  at  once  so  adverse  to  our  professions,  so  detractive  of  our 
just  influence,  and  so  ruinous  to  our  plainest  interests,  that  in  tho  event  (most 
earnestly  to  be  deprecated)  of  tho  Emperor  of  Russia's  finding  himself  obliged 
to  adopt  such  a course  of  policy,  and  in  the  event  of  the  alternative  being  thus 
presented  to  our  choice,  of  either  concurring  in  a combined  effort  to  extort  con- 
cessions from  Turkey,  beyond  those  which  we  are  warrants  in  demanding, 
or  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  himself  has  hitherto  demanded  and  obtained, 
as  the  price  of  peace, — by  the  threat,  and  at  the  liazanl,  of  combined  war,  or 
of  leaving  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  urge  such  demands,  aud  urge  them  to  the 
extremity  of  war,  single-handed, — we  must,  in  conformity  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  hitherto  maintained,  ami  which  alone  cun  guide  us  sufely 
through  the  intricate  aud  thickening  difficulties  of  tho  world,  prefer  the  latter 
branch  of  tluit  alternative,  and  withdraw  ourselves  altogether  from  any 
concern  in  a contest,  to  prevent  which  we  shall  have  left  nothing  uncssayed. 

The  reasoning  which  applies  to  the  relations  of  Turkey  and  Russia  upplics 
still  more  clearly  and  forcibly  to  the  discussions  between  the  Porte  and  the 
Greeks. 

In  those  discussions  we  have  not  the  pretence  of  a right  to  interference. 
It  is  our  right,  our  duty,  and  our  inclination,  to  employ  our  utmost  endeavours 
to  induce  the  Porte,  with  a view'  to  its  own  interests  (especially  to  that  public 
opinion  of  England  which,  upon  our  remonstrances  against  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted at  Scio,  the  Porte  acknowledged  itself  to  consider  among  its  best 
interests  to  conciliate),  not  only  to  grant  the  fullest  amnesty,  and  proclaim  the 
most  liberal  indulgence,  but  really  and  in  good  truth  to  govern  their  Christian 
subjects  with  a mild  and  equitable  sway.  Rut  what  if  the  Greeks  themselves 
look  to  nothing  but  political  independence  ? What  if  they  reject  all  terms 
short  of  that  consummation  as  insult  and  injury?  What  if  the  Turkish 
government  wero  to  put  to  us  (as  it  would  huvo  a right  to  do — a right  exactly 
proportioned  to  tho  extent  and  peremptoriness  of  our  demands  on  behalf  of  the 
Greeks/  this  question?  “If  wc  agree  to  grant  all  that  you  require,  and  if  the 
effect  of  the  offer  of  snch  a concession  shall  be  only  to  raise  the  demands 
anti  exasperato  the  resistance  of  tho  Greeks,  will  you  then  make  common 
cause  with  ms  ; to  chastise  those  who  reject  at  once  our  authority  and  your 
mediation  ?*’ 

Are  we  prepared  to  answer  such  an  appeal  in  the  affirmative  ? Would  it  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  Greeks  that  we  should  interfere  in  the  quarrel  on  such 
a condition?  Even  if  all  that  we  could  a&k  for  the  Greeks  were  granted,  and 
for  the  time  accepted,  under  our  guarantee ; and  if  the  Greeks — not  the  Turks  — 
should  hereafter  be  the  first  to  violate  the  arrangement,  would  wo  pledge  our- 
selves in  that  case  to  take  part  against  the  Greeks?  Undoubtedly  not.  And 
if  we  arc  not  prepared  to  do  this,  wTth  what  pretence  of  justice,  or  with  what 
show  of  impartiality,  can  we  be  pit  jared  to  push  our  interference  in  their 
behalf  to  t lie  extremity  of  war  ? 
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. Neither,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  external  discussions  of  the  Porte  with 
Russia,  nor  in  respect  to  its  intemul  discussions  with  its  own  subjects  can  wo 
justly  and  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  any  other  part,  than  that  which  wo 
have  hitherto  taken. 

No  exertion  is  to  be  spared  on  our  part  to  preserve  external  peace,  and  to 
restore  and  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  by  good  offices,  by  friendly  counsel, 
by  forcible  representation  and  remonstrance.  But  no  case  can  be  foreseen,  or, 
I think,  can  arise,  in  which  wo  should  be  justified  in  incurring,  either  as 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  or  as  between  the  Porte  and  its  Greek  subjects, 
the  risk  of  hostilities  on  the  responsibility  of  a guarantee. 

I am,  my  Lord  Duke,  with  great  truth  and  respect, 

your  Grace’s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

George  Canning, 


To  the  King . 

London,  18th  Dec.,  1824. 

I have  received  your  Majesty’s  commands,  and  I don’t  lose  a 
moment  in  writing  to  your  Majesty.  The  question  in  the 
Cabinet  was  on  the  word  previous  in  your  Majesty’s  answer,  as 
applicable  to  the  mode  of  execution  of  the  measure  in  question. 

Lord  Liverpool  said  that  in  the  conversation  with  which  your 
Majesty  had  honoured  him  the  subject  had  been  discussed, 
and  that  his  Lordship  imagined  that  your  Majesty  had  not 
intended  that  the  question  should  be  discussed  with  the  Allies 
previous  to  its  execution.  I said  that  your  Majesty  had  not 
discussed  that  point  with  me ; and  that  I thought  that  your 
Majesty  would  be  satisfied  if  the  mode  adopted  upon  the  former 
occasion  at  Verona  were  adhered  to  as  far  as  was  possible. 

Upon  that  occasion  the  instructions  drawn  by  Lord  London- 
derry stated  that  the  line  to  be  taken  by  this  country  was  to  be 
considered  independent  of  any  discussion  with  the  Allies,  but  that 
they  were  to  be  informed.  They  were  informed  accordingly. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  measure  is  to  conclude  a treaty  of 
commerce,  for  which  instructions  are  to  be  sent  to  your  Majesty’s 
agents  in  Mexico  and  Colombia  ; but  the  treaty  will  not,  in  fact, 
be  concluded  till  it  will  be  ratified  by  your  Majesty  in  London. 
The  Allies  will  be  informed  according  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding proposed  as  soon  as  they  amid  be  consistently  with  the 
principle  of  preserving  the  independence  of  this  country  on  this 
question  ; which  has  always  been  considered  important 

It  was  at  my  desire  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  was 
inserted  ; in  order  that  your  Majesty  might  be  satisfied  that  the 
inode  proposed  of  carrying  into  execution  your  Majesty’s  com- 
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mands  was  consistent  with  former  practice  ; and  it  was  thought 
more  respectful  to  state  to  your  Majesty  in  what  manner  it  was 
intended  to  carry  those  commands  into  execution,  than  to 
trouble  your  Majesty  with  a question  upon  the  subject. 

Indeed,  to  do  Mr.  Canning  justice,  I must  say  that  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Minute  laid  before  your  Majesty  there  was 
a proposition  that  the  measure  should  be  communicated  to  your 
Majesty’s  Allies,  and  it  was  struck  out  at  the  desire  of  Lord 
Westmorland  principally,  who  was  anxious  to  keep  the  measure 
secret  as  long  as  possible. 

I can  assure  your  Majesty  that  your  Majesty’s  answer  was 
received  as  your  Majesty  could  wish  it  should ; and  I think 
your  Majesty  might  approve  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  answer  to  your 
Majesty. 

All  of  which  is  submitted  by  your  Majesty’s  most  devoted 
subject  and  servant, 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Beret/ord. 

My  DEAR  BeRESFOHD,  London,  18th  Dec.  1824. 

You  mentioned  to  me  some  time  ago  your  wish  to  go  to 
India  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  I should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  let  me  know  if  you  still  have  that 
wish.  If  you  should  still  have  it,  and  it  should  be  possible  to 
gratify  it,  I would  wish  you  to  tell  me  how  soon  you  would  be 
able  to  sail. 

I put  these  questions  from  myself,  and  without  any  authority 
from  anybody,  and  only  that  I may  be  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  opening  for  your  appointment  to  the  command  in 
India,  if  there  should  be  a prospect  of  one. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  Herbert  Taylor. 

My  DEAR  GENERAL,  Sudbouni,  20th  Dec.,  1824. 

I return  your  Memorandum  on  the  sale  of  half-pay  com- 
missions. That  part  applicable  to  those  put  upon  half-pay  by 
the  usual  course  of  service,  or  who  may  have  purchased  a half- 
pay commission,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing,  appears  very 
just  and  proper. 
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I doubt  the  expediency  of  allowing  an  officer  to  sell  his  half- 
pay, even  for  the  reduced  price,  who  has  taken  the  difference,  or 
him  who  has  been  put  on  half-pay  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct The  latter  certainly  can  never  be  called  to  serve  again  ; 
nor,  indeed,  can  the  former  without  paying  a sum  of  money  to 
get  on  full  pay.  That  which  each  of  these  classes  has,  then,  is 
an  annuity  for  the  life  of  the  individual,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  it  for  more  than  the  value  of 
such  annuity,  and  that  only  to  the  public. 

But  there  must  be  a very  important  supplement  to  this  regula- 
tion or  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  relates  to  the 
purchasers  of  these  half-pay  commissions.  They  should  inva- 
riably be  officers  on  full  pay,  and  no  officer  should  be  allowed 
to  purchase  two  steps  on  half-pay  without  having  served  in  the 
intermediate  time  * years  on  full  pay.  Excuse  these  observa- 
tions, and 

Believe  me  ever  yours,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  Herbert  Taylor. 

Mr  DEAR  General,  Sodbonrn,  20tb  Dec.,  1824. 

I did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  17th  till  it  was  so  late  on 
the  18th  that  I could  not  answer  it,  and  I came  down  here 
yesterday. 

I think  your  plan  is  now  likely  to  meet  with  general  concur- 
rence, and  to  be  adopted.  I must  say  that  I am  very  much  in 
favour  of  adopting  every  possible  measure  to  render  the  army 
efficient  at  the  smallest  expense.  It  is  not  expense,  it  is  not 
Staff  employments,  which  render  the  army  respectable  ; but  it  is 
service,  and  we  can  have  no  service  if  the  army  should  be  so 
expensive  in  its  ordinary  establishments  as  to  put  its  employ- 
ment out  of  the  question. 

It  is  with  reluctance,  therefore,  that  I propose  to  you  an 
amendment  which  goes  to  an  immediate  augmentation  of 
expense,  and  that  is  to  recruit  immediately  for  the  whole 
number  of  your  depot  companies.  First,  by  taking  the  veterans, 
you  will  deprive  yourself  immediately  of  3500  serviceable  men 
in  Ireland.  Secondly.  I do  think  that  there  is  nothing  harder 

* Blank  in  manuscript. 
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and  more  unjust  towards  the  veterans  than  to  call  for  their 
services,  and  send  them  back  to  their  houses  upon  all  these 
sudden  calls  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  now  in  general  em- 
ployed in  some  country  work  or  other ; they  would  lose  that 
employment  upon  going  to  serve,  and  upon  returning  to  their 
homes  they  would  not  get  it  again.  No  other  class  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  is  so  ill  treated ; and  ice  ought  not  to  propose 
such  a measure. 

Besides,  the  difference  of  expense  is  trifling,  and  you  will 
have  the  advantage  of  keeping  in  an  organized  state  your  3500 
men  till  your  measure  shall  be  complete.  They  might  then  be 
sent  to  their  homes. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis. 

Df.AR  Sir,  Sudboum,  21st  Dec.,  1824. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  and  I really 
do  not  understand  what  you  can  mean  by  supposing  that 
I employed  a person  to  answer  a former  letter  of  yours  anony- 
mously. To  write,  or  cause  to  be  written,  an  anonymous  letter, 
is  understood  by  gentlemen  to  be  the  dirtiest  trick  of  which  a 
person  in  that  class  can  be  guilty.  I hope  you  know  enough  of 
me  to  be  convinced  that  I am  incapable  of  committing  an  act  of 
that  description  in  any  case.  But  really  in  this  case  it  would 
have  been  useless,  as  if  I had  thought  proper  to  carry  further 
with  you  the  discussion  respecting  Mr.  McClintock  and  his 
school,  I could  have  felt  no  delicacy  about  writing  to  you  what- 
ever I might  think  proper,  as  you  have  to  me.  But  having 
heard  that  this  subject,  among  others,  had  been  referred  to  the 
Commission  on  Schools  in  Ireland,  I did  not  think  it  Decessary 
to  continue  the  correspondence. 

I must  likewise  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  others 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  seen  your  letter,  by  declaring 
to  you  positively  that  your  letter  of  the  29th  September  never 
was  out  of  my  box,  nor  has  it  been  seen  by  anybody  till  this 
day.  I recommend  you,  therefore,  to  look  in  some  other  quarter 
for  the  anonymous  letter-writer. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel. 

My  DEAR  PEEL,  King’s  Lodge,  Windsor,  26th  Dee.,  1824. 

I came  here  yesterday,  and  the  King  asked  me  at  dinner 
whether  I had  seen  the  despatch  from  Lord  Wellesley  referring 
to  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  O’Connell.  I told  him  that  I had 
not,  but  that  I had  observed  in  the  newspapers  that  he  was 
bound  over  to  appear  at  the  Sessions  for  seditious  language. 
The  King  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  Mr.  O’Connell  could  be 
prosecuted  for  this  language,  considering  the  line  the  govern- 
ment were  about  to  take  respecting  these  South  American  colo- 
nies. I told  his  Majesty  that  I had  not  considered  the  subject 
in  that  view ; and  a few  minutes  afterwards  I told  the  King  that 
his  government  had  never  intended  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
upon  the  title  of  Bolivar,  or  upon  the  mode  by  which  it  had 
been  acquired.  The  King  answered,  that  may  be ; but  it  is  an 
inconsistency  to  prosecute  and  punish  Mr.  O’Connell  for  holding 
up  the  insurrection  of  the  people  of  South  America  and  the 
conduct  of  Bolivar  to  the  imitation  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  at 
the  very  moment  at  which  we  are  going  to  make  a treaty  with 
Bolivar,  by  which  his  authority  will  be  recognised,  and,  in  fact, 
established. 

The  answer  to  this  statement  can  be  found ; but  not  without 
splitting  hairs,  which,  for  a great  country  like  this,  and  in  great 
questions,  is  the  worst  of  all  systems.  I confess  that  this  unex- 
pected view  of  O’Connell’s  case  has  only  tended  to  confirm  all 
my  objections  to  our  unfortunate  decisions  on  these  colonies; 
but  I don’t  mention  the  subject  in  order  to  renew  these  dis- 
cussions, but  to  apprize  you  that  you  will  probably  hear  from 
the  King  upon  this  subject,  and  that  you  may  be  prepared  with 
an  answer. 

I am  to  see  him  this  morning  before  I go,  and  if  anything 
further  of  importance  should  be  said  I will  let  you  know  it  by 
adding  a line  to  this  letter. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 

The  King  told  me  yesterday  that  he  considered  his  answers 
to  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  July  and  last  week  as  his  solemn 
protests  against  the  measures  of  his  servants. 

I have  seen  the  King,  who  is  very  anxious  that  O’Connell 
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should  be  prosecuted.  But  his  Majesty  is  determined  to  write 
to  you  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  trying  O’Connell,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  a treaty  with  Bolivar. 

1 told  him  that  his  servants  would  point  out  to  him  that 
nothing  he  was  about  to  do  would  tend  to  approve  or  encourage 
the  conduct  of  Bolivar.  But  he  would  not  hear  of  my  answer, 
and  said  we  ought  to  be  in  earnest  in  the  prosecution  or  not 
prosecute  at  all ; and  that  we  could  not  prosecute  O’Connell  if 
we  intended  to  countenance  Bolivar  in  any  manner.  We  shall 
have  some  difficulty  with  this  question  yet. 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

Royal  Lodge,  Windsor, 

My  dear  Lord  Bathurst,  2cth  Doc.,  1824. 

The  Duke  of  York  has  given  me  to  peruse  your  letter  to  him 
of  the  22nd  December,  and  his  Royal  Highness’s  answer,  and 
I trouble  you  with  a few  observations  upon  the  subject. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  .all  nearly  of  the  same  opinion. 
You  don’t  object  to  an  augmentation  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  the  utmost  his  Royal  Highness  proposes  is  14,288; 
but  your  objection  is  to  the  form  of  the  proposition,  which  I 
confess  I felt,  and  stilted  the  same  objections  to  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  and  I understood  from  him  that  his  Royal  Highness 
intended  to  modify  the  form  accordingly. 

The  history  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  sentiments  upon  this 
subject,  however  interesting  to  you  and  me  and  others  who  are 
to  discuss  it  with  him,  cannot  be  so  to  the  Cabinet  in  general ; 
and  many  who  might  not  think  the  ultimate  proposition  unrea- 
sonable would  be  startled,  as  you  were,  at  the  original  one  for 
raising  36,000  men.  However,  the  plan  is  to  raise  14,288 
by  a mode  which  will  add  no  field  officers,  and  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  captains  and  subalterns.  I say  no  field  officers, 
because  I put  the  Guards,  in  this  view,  out  of  the  consideration. 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  men  to  be  raised,  it  cannot  well 
be  smaller.  First.  I would  observe  that  the  battalions  for  ser- 
vice cannot  be  reduced  any  further  in  strength.  They  must 
remain  between  500  and  600  men.  Then,  secondly,  the  depot 
companies,  of  which  there  will  be  four  to  each  regiment,  will 
form  a sort  of  second  battalion.  They  will  serve  in  the  garrisons 
in  England,  Ireland,  the  islands,  and  even  Gibraltar.  But  they 
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must  be  of  a certain  strength  in  order  to  be  of  any  service,  even 
in  the  way  of  discipline,  for  the  battalion  of  the  regiment 
abroad ; and  they  could  not  well  be  made  of  smaller  strength 
than  they  will  be. 

Thirdly.  The  number  of  regiments  to  which  these  depot  com- 
panies should  be  added  could  not  be  diminished  after  the  regi- 
ments serving  in  India  should  be  shut  out.  The  army  must  be 
formed  upon  an  uniform  plan,  otherwise  the  government  would 
be  involved  in  perpetual  difficulties,  and  every  relief  would  become 
a matter  of  discussion. 

But  I trust  I can  show  that  14,000  men  are  not  more  than 
we  require  at  the  present  moment.  I confess  that  I agree  with 
his  Royal  Highness  in  not  considering  these  demands  as  tem- 
porary. I know  from  experience  that  our  military  establish- 
ments are  too  low  for  the  performance  of  the  service  required 
from  them.  In  India,  for  instance,  I considered  twenty  years 
ago  the  European  and  Native  establishments  necessary  for  that 
country  in  time  of  peace ; and,  as  well  as  I recollect,  I was  the 
lowest  of  all  those  who  considered  the  subject ; yet  I think  I 
fixed  them  at  20,000  British  infantry  in  the  King’s  service. 
This  estimate  was  founded  on  the  territory  then  existing,  and 
on  a system  of  defence  recommended  to  be  adopted  ; neither  of 
which  now  exist,  nor  would  the  latter  possibly  be  applicable. 
But  this  is  quite  certain,  that  what  does  exist  does  require  more 
British  infantry  than  when  I recommended  20,000  infantry 
twenty  years  ago. 

I know  very  well  likewise  that  your  demands  for  the  West 
Indies,  for  Ireland,  for  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
for  North  America,  are  not  temporary.  I know  that  every 
demand,  even  of  a battalion  to  put  an  end  to  a riot  in  a colliery 
or  a manufacturing  town,  much  more  for  a reinforcement  abroad, 
puts  us  to  the  most  miserable  shifts  to  comply  with  it ; shifts 
which  are  not  only  disgraceful  to  a country  like  this,  but 
injurious  to  the  service,  and  expose  the  public  service  to  risks. 

But  I look  at  this  augmentation  of  14,000  men  in  another 
view.  There  are  5000  men  required  for  India,  and  3500  to 
replace  the  veterans  in  Ireland,  making  in  the  w hole  8500  men. 
Now,  then,  let  us  recollect  one  transaction  of  last  year.  We 
then  raised  six  regiments,  or  3600  men  in  round  numbers,  upon 
a review  of  our  situation,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies.  Has 
that  situation  materially  improved  ? Are  we  not  certain  of  dis- 
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content,  at  least  in  that  quarter,  as  long  as  the  saints  and  the 
sinners  in  England  choose  to  discuss  the  question  of  Negro 
Emancipation  ? But  we  must  find  the  troops  to  answer  that 
demand  from  our  establishment,  reduced  since  that  augmentation 
by  the  difference  between  5000  and  3600  men. 

Then  let  us  look  at  Ireland;  and  let  the  most  sanguine 
amongst  us  of  the  preservation  of  peace  in  that  country,  say 
what  his  expectations  are  of  the  prospect  of  future  tranquillity, 
whatever  may  be  done  with  Catholic  associations,  emancipation, 
&c.  &c. 

I declare  then  that,  considering  the  whole  subject  in  a view 
to  the  wants  of  the  service,  to  the  permanence  of  those  wants, 
to  the  small  comparative  cost  of  the  plan,  to  its  advantage 
to  the  service  permanently,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  making 
the  augmentation  smaller  without  injury  to  the  system,  it 
appears  to  me  absolutely  impossible  that  this  plan  should  not 
be  adopted.  It  will  really  and  effectually  put  you  at  your  ease 
in  peace  when  nothing  else  can,  and  will  enable  this  country,  by 
means  of  its  local  force,  to  take  its  proper  station  in  case  of  war 
in  a much  shorter  period  of  time  than  it  could  do  by  the  adop- 
tion of  any  other;  and  all  this  by  incurring  an  expense  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  pay  of  the  private  men. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


A S.A.S.  le  Prince  de  Mettemich. 

Mon  CHER  Prince,  A Londres,  ce  27™  Dec.,  1824. 

J’ai  toujours  a accuser  la  reception  dc  votre  lettre  du  28'"'' 
Octobre ; mais  vous  aurez  cru  que  je  11’ai  pas  manque  un  mo- 
ment de  faire  connaitre  a S.M.  les  bonnes  raisons  que  vous  aviez 
pour  placer  le  Prince  Esterhazy  a,  Paris,  et  de  perseverer  dans 
cet  arrangement  malgre  le  desir  tres  naturel  de  S.M.  dc  le 
garder  aupres  de  sa  personne.  S.M.  a ete  satisfait  de  vos  rai- 
sons. II  regrettera  le  Prince  Paul ; mais  vous  pouvez  vous 
assurer  que  son  successeur  sera  parfaitement  bien  reyu  ici. 

Envoyez-le  nous  bientot.  II  est  a desirer  qu’il  puisse  arriver 
apeu  pres  au  moment  du  depart  du  Prince. 

Je  sais  que  vous  avez  de  bons  correspondans  ici,  et  je  ne  vous 
donne  pas  de  nouvelles.  Vous  voyez  que  je  n’avais  jtas  tort 
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quand  je  vous  ai  assure  a Verone,  que  si  les  troupes  franqaises 
entraient  en  Espagne,  il  serait  diablement  difficile  de  les  en 
retircr.  Les  y voila  fixees,  et  le  gouvernement  a eu  le  tort 
envers  nous  et  envers  vous  autres  aussi,  de  ne  pas  faire  nommer 
un  temps  quelconque  pour  les  en  faire  sortir. 

Nous  avons  fait  la  guerre  pendant  cinq  aus  avec  Napoleon 
seulement  pour  l’independance  de  l’Espagne ; et  vous  pouvez 
vous  assurer  que  1’independance  de  ce  pays  et  son  etat  de  pos- 
session nous  sont  aussi  importantes  au  moment  actuel  qu’elles 
nous  ont  jamais  etc.  Je  ne  dispute  pas  la  necessite  de  l’occu- 
pation  par  les  troupes  franqaises,  ni  je  ne  desire  pas  qu’elle 
puisse  cesser  un  moment  plus  tot  que  ne  convient  au  repos  du 
pays.  Mais  dans  les  affaires  de  cettc  espece  il  faut  avoir  egard 
aux  opinions  et  a la  situation  des  autres,  et  surtout  de  ses 
voisins  ; et  ne  pas  choquer  avec  violence  l’opinion  publique  dans 
un  pays  comme  celui-ci. 

Je  vous  l’ai  toujours  dit,  mon  cher  Prince,  vous  etes  pour  le 
moins  aussi  interesse  it  la  conservation  de  l’independance  de 
l’Espagne  que  nous  autres ; et  je  vous  prie  d’y  donner  un  peu 
de  votre  attention. 

Croyez-moi  toujours,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  Herbert  Taylor . ' 

My  DEAR  General,  Stratfleldsaye,  27th  Doc.,  1824. 

1 return  the  papers  on  the  defence  of  the  country,  which  I 
have  perused  with  great  interest  and  attention. 

I should  be  glad  to  have  a copy  of  No.  2,  which  I see  is 
lithographed.  I wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  all 
its  details,  which  I have  not  yet  had.  There  is  nothing  so 
necessary  as  to  look  forward  to  future  wars,  and  to  our  early 
preparation  for  them.  Our  wars  have  always  been  long  and 
ruinous  in  expense,  because  we  were  unable  to  prepare  for 
the  operations  which  must  have  brought  them  to  a close,  for 
years  after  they  were  commenced.  But  this  system  will  no 
longer  answer.  We  cannot  venture  upon  any  great  augmenta- 
tion of  our  debt,  if  we  did  we  should  find  the  payment  of  the 
interest  impossible,  together  with  the  expense  of  our  peace  esta- 
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blishments.  We  must,  therefore,  first  take  great  care  to  keep 
ourselves  out  of  disputes  if  possible,  and,  above  all,  to  keep  our 
neighbours  quiet ; and  next  to  put  our  resources  for  war  on  such 
a footing  as  that  we  may  apply  them  hereafter  at  a much 
earlier  period  of  the  contest  than  we  have  ever  done  hitherto. 

Among  others,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I am  so  earnest  for 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  for  the  infantry  of  the 
army ; and  I quite  agree  with  you  that  we  ought  in  time  of 
peace  to  regulate  our  local  force  in  war  so  highly  as  to  be  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  all  our  resources  at  the  earliest  possible 
period. 

I confess  that  I am  one  of  those  who  do  not  much  apprehend 
invasion.  1 think  steam  navigation  has  in  some  degree  altered 
that  question  to  our  disadvantage,  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a contest,  and  in  relation  to  a coup-dc-main  upon 
one  or  other  of  our  naval  arsenals.  In  this  view  of  the  subject 
I have  the  officers  of  engineers  now  employed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a plan  for  the  security  of  Sheerness,  which  I will  after- 
wards apply  to  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  if  I should  find  the 
government  and  Parliament  disposed  to  adopt  it.  But  I confess 
that  I think  a solid  invasion  of  the  country,  with  a view  even  to 
the  plunder  of  the  capital  or  of  Woolwich,  or  even  to  take  pos- 
session of,  or  to  do  more  than  bombard,  one  of  our  naval  arsenals 
is  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  question,  nor  would  I even 
hint  to  anybody  that  I entertained  this  opinion.  1 want  to 
improve  our  local  resources,  because  by  these  means  I shall  set 
at  liberty  those  that  are  disposable,  so  as  to  be  able  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  supposed  contest  to  bring  it  to  a termination. 
But  if  I profess  that  to  be  my  opinion  I know  I shall  fail.  I 
shall  succeed  if  the  object  held  out  is  the  permanent  security 
against  invasion.  I will  not  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  plan 
in  No.  2 for  the  local  force.  I like  it  because  it  is  founded  on 
what  exists,  and  it  does  not  occasion  an  enormous  expense 
which  ought  to  be  laid  out  elsewhere,  and  not  at  home  where 
there  is  no  danger.  It  tends  to  organize  and  prepare  a great 
force  without  incurring  the  expense  of  calling  it  out  till  the 
moment  at  which  it  is  wanted.  I think  that  if  these  Constable 
Acts  succeed  in  Ireland,  a great  deal  may  be  done  to  enforce 
a ballot  there,  not  for  a force  disposable  for  foreign  service, 
because  to  form  such  a force  in  an  island  by  compulsion  is 
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inconsistent  with  every  principle* of  government,  but  to  form 
a force  for  local  defence,  including  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I will  not  trouble  you  further  upon  this  subject  at  present. 
Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


[Enclosure.] 

The  infantry  of  the  army  is  composed  of  110  battalions : — 


Battalions  of  Guards  7 

Battalions  of  the  Line  103 


110 


56  Depots  at  home. 

54  ,,  with  the  service  companies  either  at  home  or  abroad. 


In  India  or  on  that  establishment 

20  of  10  companies  each. 

Ceylon,  besides  local  corps  .. 

4 

Mauritius  

3 

The  Cape  

3 

New  South  Wales  

2 of  10  companies  each. 

„ on  passage  .. 

1 of  6 „ 

Gibraltar  

6 

Malta 

5 

Ionian  Islands  

6 or  7. 

Jamaica 

6 

West  Indies,  besides  local  corps  .. 

8 

North  America  and  Bermuda 

10 

In  England 

13 

„ Ireland  *. 

19 

On  passage 

5 or  4 

110  Battalions. 


The  Right  Hon,  Robert  Reel  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  DEAR  Duke,  Whitehall,  29.th  Dec.,  1824. 

I did  not  get  your  letter  of  the  26th  December  until  last  night  near 
seven  o'clock.  1 have  received  nothing  from  the  King,  and  I am  glad  that 
I have  not.  I might  have  been  puzzled  to  determine  whether  I should  or 
should  not  make  any  communication  to  the  Irish  Government  had  the 
King  written  to  me  in  terms  similar  to  those  which  he  made  use  of  in 
speaking  to  you. 

Probably  I should  not  have  made  any.  I do  not  feel  the  difficulty 
which  the  King  suggests  to  the  extent  to  which  his  Majesty  feels  it. 
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Goulbum  says,  that  the  words  used  hy  O’ConneR  were  these : “ If 
Parliament  will  not  attend  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  I hope  that 
some  Bolivar  will  arise  to  vindicate  their  rights.’’  I wish  they  may  be 
able  to  prove  that  these  were  the  words.  If  they  were,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  they  were  seditious  ? 

The  meaning  is,  I hope  the  people  will  rise  in  arms  against  their  lawful 
Government. 

Now  I do  not  think  (if  this  be  the  meaning)  that  it  is  a matter  of  great 
consequence  who  is  proposed  by  this  speaker  to  be  the  leader  of  the  revolt. 
Suppose  he  had  said  Washington  or  Cromwell,  nay,  if  he  had  said 
Wellington,  would  that  circumstance  have  lessened  the  evil  intention  or 
dangerous  effect  of  the  speech  ? 

It  is  prosecuted  for  its  seditious  tendency,  and  supposing  the  prosecution 
to  succeed,  and  O’Connell  to  be  convicted,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
British  Government  may,  without  any  additional  embarrassment  from  that 
cause,  form  a Treaty  with  Colombia  and  act  towards  it,  as  they  before 
intended  to  act. 

Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  policy  than  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  on 
the  ground  that  O’Connell  had  appealed  to  Bolivar’s  example,  that  the 
British  Government  was  about  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the 
country  for  which  Bolivar  had  fought,  and  therefore  that  it  is  quite  safe  to 
hold  up  Bolivar’s  example  in  Ireland. 

Supposing  the  Treaty  to  be  formed  with  Colombia,  supjrose  Bolivar  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Government  of  Colombia,  and  actually  recognised  as 
such  by  England,  nnd  suppose  a year  hence  that  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  Cobbett 
should  make  a speech  in  Spa  fields,  and  declare  that  if  Parliament  does  not 
rejieal  the  Corn  Laws,  they  will  act  the  part  of  Bolivar  and  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  people,  would  it  be  any  answer  to  a prosecution  for  sedition, 
that  Bolivar  had  been  recognised  by  England? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  none  whatever.  I will  send  you 
Goulbum’s  and  Lord  Wellesley’s  private  letters  on  the  subjoct  of  the 
prosecution,  and  my  answers,  as  soon  as  I get  them  back  from  Lon! 
Liverpool.  . 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke,  most  truly  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

Without  shewing  your  letter,  I thought  it  right  to  tell  Canning  that  the 
King  felt  additional  difficulty  as  to  the  recognition  of  Colombia,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Irish  prosecution.  He  said,  that  ho  had  this  morning 
received  from  the  King  the  draft  of  the  communication  to  the  Allies 
respecting  South  America,  and  that  it  was  returned  approved. 


[ 444.] 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel. 


My  DEAR  Peel,  Apethorpc,  30th  Dee.,  1824. 

I have  two  letters  from  you  ; one  of  the  28th,  the  other  of  the 
29th. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  new  Commander-in-Chief 
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should  arrive  in  India  about  the  month  of  May  or  June,  in 
order  to  superintend  his  preparations  for  the  next  campaign, 
which  will  commence  in  November  or  December  next.  But 
that  is  I am  afraid  now  impossible,  as  Lord  Beresford  has 
declined  the  command,  and  I think  it  probable  that  Lord  Hill, 
whose  inclinations  have  been  sounded,  will  do  the  same.  If  he 
should  decline,  or  should  be  unable  to  go  away  for  two  or  three 
months,  which  is  quite  certain  even  if  he  should  accept,  I don’t  see 
why  Lord  Combermere  should  not  have  the  command  in  India 
after  remaining  in  Ireland  for  the  three  or  four  months  longer, 
which  it  may  be  desirable  that  he  should  remain,  as  we  are  in 
that  happy  state  in  Ireland  that  it  depends  upon  the  prudence 
and  discretion  of  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association 
whether  we  shall  have  a rebellion  there  or  not  within  the  next 
six  months. 

In  respect  to  your  other  letter,  I wrote  to  you  to  tell  you 
what  was  passing  in  the  King’s  mind,  to  prepare  you  for  a com- 
munication from  his  Majesty,  and  that  you  might  have  time  to 
communicate  with  Lord  Liverpool  If  you  should  have  seen  any 
difficulty  in  the  case.  I confess  that  I see  more  than  you  do. 
Mr.  O’Connell  is  charged  with  sedition,  by  exciting  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  rebel,  after  the  example  of  those  of  Colombia,  and 
holding  out  hopes  of  their  finding  a Bolivar.  The  King  says 
you  must  prosecute  this  man  in  earnest.  If  you  hold  that  the 
people  of  Colombia  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  that 
Bolivar  is  a hero  and  no  rebel,  then  you  ought  not  to  prosecute 
O’Connell.  If  the  contrary,  then  you  ought  not  to  make  any 
arrangement  with  that  country  which  shall  involve  his  Majesty 
in  a recognition  of  that  State  beyond  what  is  necessary. 

The  whole  question  is  then  open  again.  The  reference  to 
the  example  of  Cromwell  or  Washington  will  not  hold  in  this 
view  of  the  case.  Cromwell  and  Washington  were  equally 
with  Bolivar  rebels,  and  the  reference  to  them  as  examples  by 
O’Connell  w'ould  have  been  equally  seditious.  But  their  cases 
are  now  matters  of  history,  and  the  other  part  is  wanting  to  the 
case,  that  we  are  going  to  bring  the  rebel  Bolivar  and  the  rebel 
state  of  Colombia  into  diplomatic  relation  with  his  Majesty,  at 
the  very  moment  in  which  we  prosecute  Mr.  O’Connell  for 
holding  them  up  as  examples  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

This  is  what  the  King  calls  two  half-measures ; and  I say  we 
cannot  get  out  of  the  difficulty  excepting  by  an  explanation  of 
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what  we  mean  very  nicely  worded,  which  in  my  opinion  is  not 
right. 

However,  Liber avi  animam  meant,  we  know  what  the  King 
thinks,  or  rather  thought,  when  I saw  him  last  Sunday ; and  I 
shall  be  satisfied  with  what  you  may  determine  to  do. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Rev.  Dr.  Curtis  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  LORO  Duke,  Drogheda,  30th  Dee.,  1824. 

I have  been  honoured  with  your  Grace's  letters  of  the  21st  and  22nd 
insts.,  and  feel  exceedingly  happy  in  the  kind  assurance  they  afford  me, 
not  only  that  your  Grace  had  not  ordered  the  anonymous  letter  (I  had 
complained  of)  to  he  addressed  to  me,  which  I neither  did,  nor  could 
suspect,  but  also,  of  your  being  an  entire  stranger  to  that  matter  altogether, 
that  gave  me  so  much  unmerited  pain  and  no  small  trouble  to  its  officious 
author;  who  is  not  more  firmly  and  conscientiously  attached  to  Government, 
than  I am,  from  principle,  ns  I deem  it  my  bounden  duty,  to  contribute, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  make  it  duly  respected  and  obeyed,  by  all 
those  directly  or  indirectly  under  my  care,  who  are  all  well  aware  of  my 
sentiments,  and  that  I do  not  acknowledge,  as  belonging  to  my  flock,  but 
absolutely  disown,  such  as  attempt  to  resist  the  existing  laws,  or  otherwise 
disturb  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  by  word  or  work,  whatever 
cause,  or  specious  pretext,  they  may  allege.  And,  I thank  God,  my 
endeavours  have  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  great  multitude,  though 
some  few  occasional  exceptions  do  still  unfortunately  occur,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  excessivo  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  a fatal  propensity  but  too 
common  and  deeply  radicated  in  this  country. 

Your  Grace  insinuates,  that  I should  employ  my  authority  to  discredit 
and  put  down,  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini,  among  those  who  believe  them. 
Indeed,  my  Lord  Duke,  I have  repeatedly  done  so,  as  well  as  my  confreres, 
and  even  published  jmstoral  instructions,  for  that  and  similar  effects,  and 
shall  again  enforce  the  same.  IJut  it  is  chiefly  in  the  course  of  our 
ecclesiastical  visitations,  that  such  things  can  be  most  effectually  done, 
among  the  clergy,  and  laity,  as  some  of  the  latter  arc  too  apt  to  suspect, 
that  our  instructions,  if  printed  and  published  (on  any  other  than  spiritual 
affairs)  are  given  in  consequence  of  orders  from  Government.  This 
consideration  often  obliges  us  to  address  them  in  a more  private  manner, 
that,  we  find,  to  be  more  efficacious,  and  better  received.  But  we  have 
convinced  all  classes,  that  Pastorini’s  prophecies,  are  abusively  so  called, 
not  oven  by  their  wretched  author,  but  by  the  vulgar  alone ; that  they 
deserve  no  such  name,  have  no  sort  of  connexion  with  religion,  and  are  but 
so  many  vague  and  ideal  guesses,  or  vain  conjectures,  formed  on  some 
obscure  passages  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  have  long  engaged  rertless  spirits, 
and  flighty  imaginations,  of  all  sects,  to  lose  their  centre  of  gravity,  in 
abortive  attempts  at  interpretation ; nay,  even  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  all 
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liia  philosophical  ballast,  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  but  rendered 
himself  as  completely  ridiculous,  ns  others  had  before,  and  have  Bince  done. 
But  the  visionary  stuff  in  question,  how  contemptible  soever,  ouly  8[)eak8 
of  what  may  happen,  but  does  not  insinuate,  that  it  will,  or  ought  to  be, 
effected  or  accelerated,  by  any  insurrection,  or  other  crirni  lal  means. 

Hence,  I was  exceedingly  shocked,  and  moved  to  compassion,  on  finding 
that  some  protestant  families,  and  orangemen  particularly,  of  this  town, 
and  its  vicinity,  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  labouring  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  they  were  to  bo  massacred,  in  their  houses,  on  Christmas 
day  last,  or  on  tho  preceding  night.  I made  every  possible  enquiry, 
without  delay,  but  could  discover  no  sort  of  grounds  for  such  a report,  nor 
the  least  vestige  of  anything,  that  could  have  given  rise  to  it.  1 then,  to 
calm  their  fears,  offered  to  tako  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  their 
safety,  at  the  expense  of  my  own  life  to  go,  and  send  some  of  my  clergy  to 
remain  in  the  houses  considered  most  exposed,  and  to  get  the  chief  Catholic 
inhabitants  to  rally  round  and  protect  all  their  Protestant  brethren ; their 
fears  then  vanished,  nothing  that  had  been  offered  was  deemed  necessary, 
and  I have  never  known  this  town  to  enjoy  more  perfect  tranquillity.  But 
I am  apprehensive  the  horrid  report  was  industriously  spread  by  designing 
people,  in  order  to  excite  their  party  to  a reaction,  or  rather,  to  anticipate 
on  their  supposed  enemies,  the  massacre  they  pretended  to  fear  from  them. 
If  that  has  really  been  the  case,  I hope  it  will  serve,  at  least,  to  render 
them  more  cautious  in  future. 

I did  not  mean  to  request,  ns  your  Grace  seems  to  havo  understood  me, 
that  my  letters  should  not  be  communicated,  to  such  as  you  may  think  pmqar, 
if  deserving  of  any  attention.  I wished,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be 
transmitted  whenever  your  Grace  might  think  them  at  all  useful  to  your 
illustrious  brother  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government,  who  may  require 
to  be  made  acquainted,  even  from  lowly  quarters,  with  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  every  order  in  it.  If  nothing  else 
worthy  of  notice  should  be  found  in  my  letters,  they  will,  at  least,  always 
contain  sincerity  and  truth. 

I have  no  doubt  the  arrest  of  Mr.  O’Connell  will  be  a salutary  measure,  for 
himself,  and  the  Catholic  Association,  as  it  will  afford  the  Attorney  General 
a seasonable  opportunity  of  explaining,  on  the  trial,  whatever  he  thinks 
most  objectionable  in  both ; which  cannot  fail  of  correcting  the  harshness, 
and  intemperance,  that  I observed  with  great  pain  in  some  of  their 
spieechcs,  that,  while  apiplauded  for  their  eloquence,  were  generally  dis- 
approved, and  by  none  more  loudly  than  by  myself,  who  have  often 
upbraided  them  on  that  score,  and  deprecated  such  a vain  and  petulant 
display. 

Cordially  wishing  your  Grace  the  compliments  of  tho  season,  with  many 
happy  years,  I have  the  honour  to  remain, 

My  Lord  Duke,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  Curtis,  A.B. 
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To  the  Right  lion.  Robert  Peel. 

My  DEAR  Peel,  Apcthoipe,  31st  Deo.,  1804. 

I return  Lord  Wellesley’s  and  Mr.  Goulbum’s  letters,  for 
which  I am  much  obliged  to  you.  I have  shown  them  to  Lord 
Westmorland. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  King. 

[Not  presented.] 

• London,  January,  1825. 

Since  the  year  1814,  even  before  I became  one  of  your 
Majesty’s  servants,  I had  the  misfortune  of  differing  in  opinion 
from  my  colleagues  upon  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  in 
America.  I then  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  taken  earlier 
measures  to  prevent  the  interference  of  your  Majesty’s  subjects  in 
the  wars  in  America  ; and  I confess  that  no  step  has  been  since 
adopted  even  to  the  last  of  which  I did  not  disapprove. 

I will  not  trouble  your  Majesty  with  the  grounds  of  my  ob- 
jections, as  the  measures  being  irrevocably  decided  by  your 
Majesty’s  consent  to  them,  and  by  the  steps  taken  in  consequence, 
I hope  that  the  occasion  for  difference  has  passed  by. 

But  I never  considered  any  of  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  this  subject  inconsistent  with  the  treaties  and  engage- 
ments between'  your  Majesty  and  your  Allies.  Nor,  in  fact, 
were  they  so  considered  by  your  Majesty’s  Allies  themselves. 

When  employed  as  your  Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  at  Verona, 
I had  more  than  one  occasion  of  discussing  those  measures  with 
your  Majesty’s  Allies  and  their  ministers ; and  although  all 
lamented  the  separation  of  your  Majesty’s  policy  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  that  of  your  Allies,  there  was  no  complaint  of  breach 
of  treaty  either  in  fact  or  in  principle ; nor  is  there,  I believe, 
on  record  any  complaint  of  such  breach. 

Your  Majesty’s  policy  upon  this  subject  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  some  circumstances  which  had  occurred  during  the 
war ; and  of  the  usual  and  natural  pursuits  of  your  people. 
Your  Majesty  has  relations  with  that  part  of  the  world  which 
none  of  the  Allies  could  have.  Your  Majesty’s  subjects  had. 
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by  their  industry’,  their  capital,  and  their  entcrprize,  and  by 
the  events  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  estab- 
lished interests  in  those  countries  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
people  of  any  other  country  ; and  it  was  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect from  your  Majesty  that  your  Majesty  should  relinquish 
those  relations,  and  entirely  abandon  the  interests  of  your 
subjects,  because  it  suited  your  Majesty’s  Allies,  who  had  cer- 
tainly but  a remote  interest  in  the  subject,  to  follow  another 
course. 

Upon  the  other  and  principal  question  upon  which  your  Ma- 
jesty has  desired  to  have  the  opinion  of  your  Majesty’s  servants 
I beg  leave  to  submit  the  opinion  which  I have  always  enter- 
tained, that  the  alliance  of  your  Majesty  with  the  great  military 
Powers  of  the  Continent  and  with  France  atTorded  the  best 
means  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would  admit  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe. 

Your  Majesty’s  Government  have  found  it  necessary  upon 
two  occasions  to  separate  your  Majesty  from  the  councils  of 
your  Allies ; first  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau  and  Laybach ; 
and  secondly  at  the  Congress  of  Verona. 

But  these  separations  were  no  breach  of  treaty,  or  departure 
even  from  the  principles  of  the  Alliance.  In  truth,  the  Allies 
upon  both  occasions  extended  the  principle  of  the  treaties 
farther  than  the  letter  or  spirit  of  your  Majesty’s  engagements 
would  warrant ; and  measures  were  adopted  upon  both  occasions 
unnecessary  in  the  opinion  of  your  Majesty’s  Government,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  all  times. 

There  is  another  instance  of  separation  in  the  joint  media- 
tion of  all  the  Allies  proposed  between  Spain  and  her  colonies. 
But  recent  experience  had  shown  tliat  no  benefit  could  result 
from  such  joint  mediation ; and  as,  in  fact,  no  mediation  on 
the  part  of  the  other  Allied  Courts  has  since  taken  place,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  proposed  mediation  was  intended  to  be 
founded  upon  the  exclusive  separate  influence  which  your  Ma- 
jesty possessed  in  this  question ; which  influence  would  have 
been  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
your  Majesty’s  Allies. 

But  the  separation  of  your  Majesty  upon  these  occasions 
from  the  policy  adopted  or  recommended  by  your  Allies,  and 
the  existing  separation  of  your  Majesty  from  the  councils  of 
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the  Allies  on  the  questions  affecting  Spain  and  Naples,  do  not 
affect  your  treaties  and  engagements,  which  are  still  binding 
upon  all  parties. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  separation  upon  the  occasions 
above  referred  to,  however  unavoidable,  may  have  occasioned 
an  uneasiness  and  coldness  which  I should  wish  to  see  removed  ; 
as  I am  convinced  that  the  best  security  for  the  permanence  of 
the  general  tranquillity  is  the  continuance  of  the  Alliance  of 
your  Majesty  with  the  three  great  military  Powers  of  the 
Continent  and  with  France. 

It  is  unnecessary  then  that  I should  assure  your  Majesty  of 
my  earnest  desire  to  maintain  the  existing  treaties  and  engage- 
ments in  their  letter,  spirit,  and  principle. 

Wellington. 


[ 447.]  MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  CABINET. — RECOMMENDING  THE  IN- 
CREASE OF  FORCE  PROPOSED  BY  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

1st  January,  1825. 

The  demand  for  an  increase  of  force  may  be  considered  in 
two  points  of  view ; first  its  amount ; and  next  the  mode  of 
raising  the  force. 

In  respect  to  the  amount  I would  remind  the  Cabinet  that 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an  additional  force  of  six 
regiments  was  added  to  the  Infantry  of  the  army ; principally 
on  account  of  the  demands  for  force  in  the  West  Indies. 

Since  that  period  the  East  India  Company  have  demanded 
an  increase  of  force  to  the  amount  of  five  regiments.  These 
five  regiments  are  to  be  5000  men,  and  the  six  regiments 
raised  in  the  last  session  were  about  3500.  But  leaving  num- 
bers for  the  present  out  of  the  question,  and  referring  only  to 
regiments,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  East  India  Company 
have  twenty  regiments  of  Infantry  instead  of  fifteen,  some 
additional  measures  must  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  troops  in 
that  country' ; more  particularly  as  the  mode  in  which  that  aug- 
mentation to  the  establishment  in  the  East  Indies  has  been 
made  has  been  by  detaining  there  both  the  relieving  and  the 
relieved  troops.  We  may  safely  calculate  then  that  this  fresh 
demand  from  the  East  Indies  has  absorbed  the  whole  of  the 
military  force  resulting  from  the  augmentation  of  last  session 
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of  Parliament.  It  has  left  the  remainder  of  the  empire  with 
six  regiments  of  recruits,  instead  of  with  six  regiments  of 
veterans. 

Some  may  imagine  that  the  want  of  troops  in  the  East 
Indies  will  not  be  permanent.  Above  twenty  years  ago  I was 
called  upon  among  others  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a peace 
establishment  for  the  East  Indies  ; and  as  well  as  I can  recol- 
lect I calculated  twenty  regiments  of  the  King’s  Infantry  to  be 
necessary  for  the  then  existing  state  of  territory,  if  a certain 
system  of  defence  were  adopted. 

That  system  was  not  adopted  ; and  is  not  probably  now  appli- 
cable; and  the  territory  has  since  been  vastly  increased.  I 
should  think,  therefore,  that  twenty  regiments,  or  20,000  in- 
fantry must  be  necessary  at  present.  • 

At  all  events  it  is  very  obvious,  from  what  is  now  passing 
in  the  East  Indies,  that  we  are  always  liable  to  have  this  de- 
mand renewed,  even  if  it  should  now  be  stated  only  to  be 
temporary ; and  if  we  cannot  persuade  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  look  at  their  situation  fairly,  and  to  provide  fairly  for 
their  wants,  we  ought  to  look  at  that  of  the  public ; and  in 
forming  our  military  establishment  to  make  provision  for  these 
probably  recurring  demands  for  the  East  Indies. 

It  appears  then  that  the  augmentation  of  the  infantry  of  the 
army  which  was  made  last  year,  principally  with  a view  to 
supply  the  demands  for  additional  force  in  the  West  Indies, 
has  been  absorlied  by  the  demands  for  and  retention  of  the 
force  in  the  East  Indies. 

Has  the  necessity  for  additional  force  in  the  West  Indies 
been  diminished  ? Can  any  man  hope  that  it  will  be  diminished 
as  long  as  the  discussions  continue  in  England  upon  Negro 
Emancipation?  Admitting,  which  I do  not,  that  there  is  no 
political  or  military  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  this  part  of 
the  empire  from  the  changes  in  progress  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  particularly  from  the  probable  conquest  of,  or  revolution  in 
Cuba,  and  from  the  state  of  the  Klack  Empire  in  St.  Domingo, 
it  must  bo  considered  impossible  for  this  government  not  to 
protect  the  lives  and  projterties  of  the  King's  subjects  in  the 
West  Indies,  exposed  as  they  arc  to  the  consequences  of  the 
daily  excitation  of  the  negro  population. 

Then  in  Ireland  we  have  in  prospect  a rebellion ; and  unless 
we  send  the  King’s  Guards  from  London,  and  adopt  the  most 
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miserable  shifts  to  protect  the  Tower,  and  others  of  the  King’s 
naval  and  military  arsenals,  even  in  the  way  of  police,  we 
cannot  send  to  Ireland  2500  men  if  a reinforcement  should  be 
called  for. 

Lord  Bathurst  tells  us  truly,  we  must  look  to  put  down  this 
rebellion  by  the  employment  of  the  general  force ; and  not  by 
that  of  the  yeomanry.  I say  that  we  must  look  to  the  employ- 
ment of  our  w hole  force  of  all  descriptions.  We  caunot  afford 
to  adopt  half  measures,  or  to  have  in  Ireland  only  doubtful 
success,  or  even  a protracted  contest.  We  must  get  the  better 
of  this  rebellion  immediately,  or  we  shall  have  the  whole 
world  in  arms  against  us ; whether  secretly  or  otherwise  will 
not  much  siguify. 

If  there  was  no  other  ground  for  an  augmentation  of  the 
infantry  of  the  arniy,  I should  say  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
sufficient. 

It  must  be  observed  likewise  that  this  state  is  not  likely  to  be 
temporary.  The  organisation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people 
exists ; aud  let  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  be  put  down 
to-morrow,  the  organisation  will  still  exist  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  his  associates. 

Then  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  year  1825  is  the  last  year 
of  danger.  The  priests  begin  now  to  discover  that  Pastorini’s 
prophecy  is  folly  aud  falsehood ; and  that  its  existence  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Orangemen  only  to  create  alarm  in  Ireland, 
and  to  excite  the  English  public  against  them.  Archbishop 
Curtis  has  written  this  to  me  1 

Then  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  must  take  care  to  have  a 
garrison  in  Gibraltar  sufficiently  respectable  to  resist  an  attack 
by  coup  de  main. 

I leave  out  of  the  question  the  other  parts,  such  as  Canada, 
Malta,  &c.,  all  of  them  occupied  by  the  smallest  force  that  can 
be  deemed  capable  of  performing  even  the  duties  of  police  in 
time  of  peace ; and  I consider  the  force  now  absolutely  required 
to  be  3500  men  to  make  good  the  augmentation  of  last  session 
of  Parliament ; 3500  to  replace  the  veterans  still  on  duty  in 
Ireland. 

A force  to  be  enabled  still  further  to  reinforce  Ireland  if  ne- 
cessary of  not  less  than  5000  men ; and  to  provide  means  to 
relieve  or  reinforce  with  facility  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  augmentation  proposed  by  his  Royal  Highness  tire  Corn- 
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mander  is  14,800  men.  This  augmentation  is  unattended  by 
the  usual,  much  less  by  any  extensive  augmentation  of  officers. 
There  will  be  no  field-officers  added  to  the  regiments  of  the 
line  ; and  only  the  officers  of  two  companies. 

The  mode  of  augmentation  is  as  follows : — Each  regiment 
not  stationed  in  India  will  be  composed  of  a battalion  of  six 
companies  for  service ; and  five  companies  as  a depot 

The  officers  for  the  depot  companies  will  roll  with  the  others ; 
those  of  two  of  the  depot  companies  will  now  be  taken  from  the 
battalion  ; and  the  battalion  of  540  men  will  be  divided  into 
six  companies  instead  of  as  hitherto  into  eight.  The  compa- 
nies of  the  battalion  are  to  be  ninety  men  each. 

The  depot  companies  are  to  be  each  sixty-five  men,  and  the 
force  under  the  command  of  a field  officer  of  the  regiment, 
200  men.  Many  of  the  home  duties  may  be  performed  by  these 
depots.  I don’t  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  this 
augmentation  of  a smaller  number  than  that  proposed. 

The  battalions  for  service  cannot  well  be  less  than  540  men. 
It  is  obvious  that  a smaller  number  than  200  men  in  the 
depot  companies  would  scarcely  form  an  organised  body  for  even 
garrison  service,  or  answer  the  purpose  of  disciplining  recruits 
for  the  battalion  for  service ; and  on  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  impossible  to  add  these  depot  companies  to  some  of  the 
regiments  and  not  to  others,  and  thus  to  place  the  regiments 
of  the  line  not  serving  in  the  East  Indies  upon  establishments 
differing  from  each  other.  The  consequence  of  such  difference 
would  be  great  difficulty  and  discussion  for  every  relief  or  rein- 
forcement required  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  case  of  the  occurrence  of  war  the  system  of  organisation 
which  will  thus  have  been  given  to  the  army  will  prove  of  the 
utmost  advantage. 

The  whole  of  the  regular  battalions  of  the  line  will  become 
disposable  immediately,  and  each,  wherever  situated,  can  be 
reiuforced  to  any  extent  that  may  be  deemed  proper. 

The  depot  companies  may  be  added  to  the  regular  batta- 
lions, or  may  be  formed  into  second  battalions,  or  any  other 
arrangeineut  may  be  adopted  which  may  at  the  time  be  thought 
proper  to  bring  forth  the  disposable  resources  of  the  country, 
and  all  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  reviewing  our  wants  either  pressing 
upon  us  immediately  or  highly  probable,  and  the  advantages 
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resulting  to  the  service  permanently  from  this  particular  mode 
of  augmentation,  and  its  cheapness  comparatively  with  any  other, 
I strongly  recommend  it  to  the  Cabinet. 

Wellington. 


The  Hight  lion.  Robert  Peel  to  Field  Murthal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  deah  Duke,  Whitehall,  1st  Jan.,  1825. 

Pray  read  these,  and  having  Bhown  them  to  Lord  Westmorland,  return 
them  to  me. 

I think  whatever  difference  there  may  Ixs  between  us  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  prosecution  of  O’Connell  upon  the  measure  of  treating  with  Colombia 
(and  that  there  should  be  the  slightest  difference  is  to  me  a matter  of  the 
sincerest  regret),  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  give  the  Irish  government  a decided  support;  and  that  it 
would  be  useless  and  unadvisable  to  disturb  their  minds  by  expressing  any 
regret  that  they  selected  for  prosecution  the  passage  about  Bolivar. 

The  step  was  actually  taken  when  I heani  anything  of  the  matter ; and  I 
thought  it  but  fair  (before  the  issue  could  1*  known)  to  commit  myself 
personally  to  the  support  of  what  was  well  intended  at  least. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Duke,  most  faithfully  yours, 

Robebt  Peel. 


7b  the  Right  lion.  Robert  Peel. 

My  Dear  Peel,  AiK-tborpo,  2nd  Jan.,  1825. 

I have  received  your  letter  and  return  the  enclosures. 

You  are  quite  mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  I think 
O'Connell  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted.  I think  he  ought  and 
must  be  prosecuted.  But  I confess  that  I agree  with  the  King 
that  the  moment  to  recognise  the  rebel  Bolivar  is  not  luckily 
chosen. 

I have  always  been  of  the  same  opinion  on  this  subject 
Bolivar  is  now  engaged  in  a rebellion  in  Peru ; and  at  the 
moment  at  which  we  are  going  to  prosecute  Mr.  O'Connell  for 
exciting  the  people  of  Ireland  to  rebel,  we  have  authorised  our 
agent  in  Colombia  to  decide  whether  he  will  or  not  recognise 
Bolivar  in  the  name  of  the  King  ; and  we  are  in  this  hurry,  not 
from  any  cause  appertaining  to  the  case  itself,  but  because  we 
did  not  choose  to  take  the  measures  which  we  ought  to  have 
taken  to  draw  from  France  at  first  the  explanation  which  the 
King  of  France  has  since  given  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislature, 
of  the  nature  of  the  French  occupation  of  Spain. 
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We  are  all  right  in  Ireland;  but  the  mischief  is  that  we 
are  wrong  elsewhere.  All  references  to  Washington  and  Crom- 
well are  out  of  the  question.  But  I am  well  convinced  that  if 
the  late  King,  pressed  as  he  was  by  war,  had  had  in  prospect 
a rebellion  in  Ireland  when  he  recognised  the  United  States, 
he  would  have  hesitated  a little  more  than  he  did. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Ron.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Bath,  10th  Jan.,  1825. 

I send  you  tho  despatches  (received  this  morning)  from  Vienna,  which 
contain  the  reports  of  the  discussions  with  Prince  Mettemich  upon  the 
Greek  question. 

He  is  very  angry,  as  was  to  be  expected.  Tho  only  new  point  in  all 
that  he  states  is  one  which,  if  it  had  been  stated  earlier,  might  have  been 
well  worth  taking  into  account.  It  is  this — that  not  only  is  Austria  averse 
from  tho  employment  of  force  in  the  proposed  intervention  between  Turks 
and  Greeks  (this  we  knew  before) ; but  so  averse,  that  if  tho  Conference  at 
St.  Petersburg  were  to  show  an  inclination  to  determine  upon  employing 
force,  Austria  would  withdraw  from  the  conference. 

Would  it  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  whether  Mettemich  would  come, 
to  a jiositive  agreement  with  us  to  this  effect?  If. lie  would,  undoubtedly 
such  an  agreement  would  in  the  first  place  probably  effect  its  object;  but 
at  least  it  would  save  us  from  what  was  most  to  be  dreaded  and  depre- 
cated, the  being  reduced  to  protest  and  withdraw,  as  at  Verona,  alone. 

It  has  struck  both  Lord  Liverpool  and  me  that  this  question  is  a matter 
for  consideration.  Pray  let  me  know  what  you  tbink  of  it.  I doubt, 
however,  whether  Prince  Mettemich  would  venture  to  come  to  such  an 
agreement. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


To  the  Right  non.  George  Canning. 

My  dear  Mr.  Canning,  13th  Jun.,  1825. 

I return  the  papers  in  the  box. 

I can  write  on  the  Greek  question  only  from  recollection  of 
the  former  pajiers,  and  I know  nothing  that  has  been  passing 
since  the  Cabinet  separated.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
you  cannot  hope  that  Prince  Mettemich  will  bind  himself  by 
treaty  to  withdraw  from  the  Conference  in  case  it  should  be 
determined  to  proceed  to  hostilities. 
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Is  this  treaty  secret  or  patent  ? If  secret  it  is  then  intended 
only  to  bind  the  Austrian  Government  more  firmly  to  its  declara- 
tion not  to  consent  to  hostilities.  The  proposition  implies  a suspi- 
cion of  a breach  of  promise  on  their  part ; in  the  justice  of  which 
Prince  Metternich  will  not  acquiesce.  If  the  treaty  is  to  be 
patent,  the  Prince  will  contend  that  the  treaty  will  tend  to  de- 
prive the  Allies  of  all  power  and  influence  over  the  belligerents, 
equally  with  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  five  Powers  of  a 
determination  not  to  enforce  the  mediation  by  arms. 

Let  us  see  how  such  a proposition  will  affect  the  other  Allies. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia’s  minister  Count  Lieven  has  stated,  in 
answer  to  your  question  whether  his  Imperial  Majesty  intended 
to  enforce  the  mediation  by  arms,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
would  put  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  in  the 
Conference. 

Count  Lieven  must  have  understood  the  decision  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty’s  Allies  after  free  deliberation  in  Conference ; and 
not  in  consequence  of  a previous  treaty  between  two  of  those 
Allies.  Ilis  Imperial  Majesty  might  then,  in  consequence  of 
this  treaty,  think  it  proper  to  depart  from  the  engagement 
entered  into  by  Count  Lieven’s  letter  ; and  he  would  be  justified 
in  so  doing.  The  other  two  Allies  would  certainly  consider  such 
a treaty  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  a Congress 
of  five  Powers  could  be  called  to  deliberate  on  any  question. 

These  are  not  the  only  objections  to  such  a treaty. 

You  declined  to  enter  into  the  Conference  at  present  prin- 
cipally because  both  the  belligerent  parties  had  declared  their 
determination  not  to  allow  of  the  mediation  which  was  its 
proposed  object  and  result.  There  were  other  reasons ; but 
this  was  the  principal  one. 

I don’t  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  relinquish  that  ground 
in  a mouth  after  it  had  been  stilted,  there  having  in  the  inter- 
mediate time  been  no  change  of  circumstances,  and  to  consent 
to  enter  into  the  Conferences  only  because  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  should  have  consented  to  bind  himself  by  previous 
treaty  to  withdraw  from  them  if  it  should  be  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  hostilities. 

1 have  always  thought  the  strong  ground  for  not  entering  into 
these  Conferences  was  that  the  Russian  mission  was  not  re-esta- 
blished at  Constantinople,  and  that  till  that  is  done  the  Russian 
Government  is  not  on  the  same  friendly  footing  as  the  other 
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Allies  with  the  Porte.  But  as  soon  as  the  Russian  mission 
is  effectually  re-established  I do  think  it  desirable  that  we  should 
become  parties  to  this  Conference. 

I have  not  always  been  of  this  opinion.  But  I have  wished  it 
since  I saw  Count  Lieven’s  letter ; and  most  particularly  because 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Porte  cannot  re-establish  its  authority 
in  the  Morea  and  the  Islands. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  should  not  allow  other  Powers  to 
establish  a maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean  without  our 
participation  in  the  arrangement. 

I believe  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  Conferences  may 
lead  to  discussion  between  the  Imperial  Courts,  of  which  it  is 
very  desirable  that  we  should  be  on  the  spot  to  prevent  the 
consequences.  However  we  may  dislike  their  intimacy,  we 
should  find  their  disputes  much  more  dangerous. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marehal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  dkab  Duke  op  Wellington,  Oxford,  16th  Jan.,  1825. 

You  partly  misunderstood  my  meaning.  I had  no  thought  of  a treaty, 
either  secret  or  [intent,  with  Austria.  I should  have  been  contented  with 
an  exchange  of  official  notes:  with  the  same  security,  in  short,  from 
Austria  that  Bhe  would  withdraw  with  us  if  force  should  not  be  disclaimed 
that  Count  Lieven’s  letter  (which  you  quote)  gives  us  that  Russia  would, 
in  the  event  of  failure  in  mediation,  be  guided  by  the  Allies.  : 

Generally,  my  mind  lias  been  travelling  in  the  same  direction  with  yours. 
I cannot  say,  sinco  that  letter  of  Count  Licven’s ; but  since  Princo  Metter- 
nich’s  declaration  ns  to  force.  But  the  delay  in  the  evacuation  of  Moldavia ; 
and  the  possibility,  so  long  as  that  measure  continued  in  suspense,  that 
some  new  difficulty  might  arise  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  seemed  to 
render  it  inexpedient  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  our  relenting,  as  to  the 
Conference.  1 agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  we  must  not  relent  too 
quickly ; but  I agree  with  you  also  in  thinking  that,  though  there  are  great 
advantages  in  being  no  party  to  the  Conference,  there  are  some  disadvan- 
tages also.  The  advantages  I rather  believe  we  have  obtained.  And  I should 
not  now  bo  disinclined  to  find  a proper  route  for  avoiding  the  disadvantages. 

Do  the  last  communications  from  Prince  Mcttemich  (which  I desire 
Plants  to  send  to  you,  if  you  have  not  yet  seen  them),  appear  to  afford  any 
opening?  or  are  they  to  bo  implicitly  believed? 

I have  returned  no  other  answer  to  them  yet,  than  that  I will  answer 
them  by  a messenger,  before  the  end  of  this  month. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Geoboe  Cannino, 
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To  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr  Canning,  Woburn  Abbey,  18th  Jan.,  1825. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  16th. 
In  my  opinion  you  will  not  prevail  upon  Prince  Mctternich  to 
express  in  an  official  note  what  he  stated  in  conference  to  Sir 
Henry  Wellesley  and  Mr.  S.  Canning.  There  would  be  the 
same  objections  as  to  a treaty. 

I think  there  is  some  difference  between  the  two  cases  of 
Russia  and  Austria.  Russia  has  qualified  rights  of  interference 
between  Greeks  of  the  Morea  and  Turks;  which  might  be  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  war  or  menace  of  war;  and  it  was  a 
great  point  gained  to  have  an  engagement  that  the  Emperor 
would  do  nothing  excepting  by  the  advice  of  his  Allies. 

The  point  on  which  we  desire  to  have  an  official  engagement 
on  the  part  of  Austria  is  referrible  entirely  to  our  own  conduct, 
and  the  inconvenience  which  may  or  may  not  result  from  our 
finding  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the 
Conference  alone.  If  Russia  had  remained  unfettered  it  would 
have  been  of  very  little  use  to  enter  into  the  Conference  at  all. 
Austria  remaining  unfettered  can  be  attended  by  no  public 
inconvenience,  excepting  to  those  Powers  which  should  think 
proper  to  act  without  your  consent  after  your  minister  should 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Conference. 

But  is  Austria  unfettered  ? As  well  as  I recollect  Mr.  S. 
Canning  recites  in  his  Memorandum  of  the  Conferences,  Prince 
Metternich’s  declaration  of  his  instructions  to  withdraw  from 
the  Conference  in  case  hostilities  should  be  determined  upon  ; 
and  he  communicated  that  Memorandum  to  Prince  Mettemich, 
and  the  Prince  admitted  its  accuracy  and  truth.  Surely  then 
we  have  all  that  you  can  wish  in  the  way  of  engagement  on 
this  subject.  I don’t  think  you  can  well  propose  to  go  farther. 
In  my  opinion  you  will  be  refused,  and  it  would  not  look  well 
afterwards  to  enter  upon  these  Conferences. 

The  despatches  in  the  box  in  some  degree  alter  the  state 
of  the  case.  First  the  Turks  appear  not  indisposed  to  attend 
to  advice  upon  this  Greek  question.  It  is  a remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  they  have  gone  to  the  Internuncio  upon  this 
occasion,  and  not  to  the  British  minister;  as  they  suspect  us 
of  dabbling  in  Greek  politics.  Secondly,  they  appear  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  Russian  mission  in  the 
person  of  M.  Minciacky. 
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They  have  acted  more  wisely  than  usual  in  giving  as  much 
splendour  as  possible  to  his  reception.  They  suspect  the  truth, 
viz.,  that  De  la  Ilibeaupierre  will  never  come ; and  they  arc 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  minister  they  have  got. 
In  truth,  the  only  object  to  the  Turks  in  restoring  the  Russian 
mission  at  Constantinople  is  the  effect  it  will  produce  in  the 
Morea  and  the  Islands,  in  convincing  the  Greeks  that  they 
cannot  reckon  upon  Russian  assistance. 

But  if  we  can  rely  upon  what  the  Internuncio  says  respecting 
the  disposition  of  the  Turks  to  listen  to  advice,  surely  the 
ground  is  altered  ; and  if  it  be  true  that  the  Turks  are  tolerably 
satisfied  with  the  restoration  of  the  Russian  mission  in  the 
person  of  M.  Minciacky,  we  ought  not  to  dispute  about  the  mode 
of  carrying  that  measure  into  execution. 

The  great  object  is  that  we  should  see  them  satisfied  upon 
that  point  before  we  move  upon  anything  else. 

I think  then  upon  the  whole  that  you  may  safely  proceed 
another  step  in  advance. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Tight  TTon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Mt  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  21st  Jnn.,  1825. 

You  will  see  by  the  accom]>anying  despatches  (which  I was  not  able  to 
send  you  sooner),  that  the  “ step  in  advance  ” towards  the  Greek  Confer- 
ence must  be  delayed  till  after  I have  received  Lievcn’s  angry  communi- 
cation. 

I expect  to  receive  it  to-morrow. 

I have  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  Emperor’s  anger  will  pass  away, 
after  Stratford  Canning’s  arrival ; but  I hear  that  his  Imperial  Majesty’s 
mind  has  received  a considerable  shock  from  the  various  successive  mis- 
fortunes of  the  last  few  months;  the  death  of  his  daughter;  of  a favourite 
aide-de-camp;  and  lastly,  the  inundation;  and  that  he  is  in  a state  of 
unusual  irritability. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  most  sincerely  yonrs, 

George  Canning. 


To  the  Tight  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Stratfleldsaye,  23rd  Jon.,  1825. 

I return  the  box  which  I received  yesterday  morning. 

I think  it  unfortunate  that  you,  had  not  taken  your  line  before 
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you  should  receive  this  Russian  message ; which  is  moderate 
enough  in  manner  and  expression,  although  the  resolution  itself 
is  strong. 

Count  Lieven  would  be  disposed  to  soften  it  as  much  as 
possible ; but  I don’t  think  he  can ; as  the  harsh  part  of  the 
communication  is  the  resolution  that  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
say  to  any  question  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks  or  the 
Greeks. 

It  is  really  very  difficult  to  make  any  suggestion  without  first 
knowing  what  the  policy  of  the  government  is  to  be  on  the 
whole  question. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Hight  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  27th  Jan.,  1825. 

I return  the  box.  I think  it  will  be  necessary  that  you 
should  illustrate  a little  your  refusal  to  send  a minister  to  the 
Conference,  founded  as  it  was  principally  on  the  new  event  in 
the  case,  the  refusal  of  the  Greek  Government  to  listen  to  the 
mediators. 

The  Russian  ministers  charge  you  first  with  having  promised 
to  send  a minister  to  take  part  on  certain  conditions  which  they 
say  they  have  fulfilled,  and  next,  with  having  broken  this  pro- 
mise, not  on  account  of  any  alleged  failure  on  their  part,  but 
because  you  received  the  letter  in  question  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Greek  Government. 

It  will  not  be  a complete  answer  to  the  Russian  despatch  to 
prove  that  they  have  misquoted  your  letters  and  despatches,  and 
misstated  the  conditions  on  which  you  had  promised  to  send  a 
minister,  and  that  they  had  not  performed  till  lately  those  con- 
ditions ; but  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  show  that  the 
refusal  of  both  parties  to  listen  to  the  mediation  did  afford  a fair 
ground  for  you  to  decline  to  send  a minister  to  the  Conference 

It  appears  from  the  papers  in  the  box  that  all  the  reasoning 
upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  a despatch  to  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley.  But  I think  it  should  be  carefully  revised  and  in- 
serted in  this  proposed  letter. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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The  King  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

Carlton  House,  27th  Jan.,  1825. 

Tho  King  thinks  it  right  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  Cabinet  to  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  contained  in  the  accomjianying  paper.  The  King 
therefore  desires  that  Lord  Liverpool  will  lay  tho  paper  before  the  Cabinet 
for  the  puqioses  required. 

G.  R. 


[Enclosure,] 

* Carlton  House,  27th  Jan.,  1825. 

The  line  of  policy  pursued  by  the  King's  government  under  the  King's 
direction  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  which  terminated  under  such  happy  cir- 
cumstances, was,  unanimity  of  cooperation  with  tho  great  Continental  Powers, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  then  existing  hostilities,  but 
for  preserving  the  future  tranquillity  and  peace  of  Europe. 

The  late  Lord  Londonderry,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  so 
effectually  accomplished  this  groat  and  desirablo  object,  that  this  country  took 
a position  that  she  had  never  before  held. 

The  King  supposes  it  will  not  bo  donied,  that  tho  anarchy  produced 
throughout  the  world  by  tho  French  Revolution,  has  left  us  a record  bo  in- 
structive, that  tho  councils  of  tho  British  government  should  never  fail  to  be 
regulated  by  the  wholesome  remembrance  of  that  terrible  event. 

That  we  should,  therefore,  regard  with  the  most  anxious  suspicion  every 
attempt  to  revive  tho  example  of  British  America,  which  ended,  unhappily  for 
Great  Britain,  in  a separation  from  tho  mother  country.  Franco  treaeheroudy 
assisted  that  rebellious  successful  enterprise,  and  by  her  fatal  policy,  gave  tho 
first  impulse  to  tliut  revolution  which  entailed  for  a quarter  of  a century  such 
complicated  misery  on  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Tho  revolutionary  spirit  of  passed  years,  although  lulled  and  suspended,  is 
by  no  means  extinguished ; and  it  would  be  wisdom  to  look  to  the  ultimate 
consequences,  which  tile  result  of  our  intended  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  American  provinces  may  probably  produce  on  tho  evil 
and  discontented,  who  are  coutroled,  even  at  this  moment,  with  difficulty  by 
tho  established  power  of  regular  governments. 

Let  us  also  look  at  home,  and  observo  the  dangerous  attempts  which  tho 
active  firebrands  of  Ireland  are  at  this  time  pursuing  under  the  deceptive 
pretence  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

The  rebellious  and  organised  schemes,  so  actively  afloat  in  that  unhappy 
country,  are  only  a part  of  the  somo  system  promoted  by  the  samo  evil  spirit, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  calamities  of  tho  French  Revolution. 

Tho  liberalism  of  lato  adopted  by  the  King's  government,  appears  to  the 
King  to  be  a substantial  part  of  that  creed,  which  was  hailed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  those  revolutionary  days,  when  it  required  all  tho  talent  and 
firmness  of  tho  lato  Mr.  Pitt  to  put  it  down ; and  tho  support  which  that  great 
statesman  received  from  the  King's  revered  and  excellent  father,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  using  his  great  ability  with  such  effect,  as  enabled  him  success- 
fully to  resist  the  desolating  storm. 

Tho  King  has  been  long  aware,  that  tho  principles  promulgated  by  the 
King  s early  friends,  were  at  that  period  the  bane  which  threatened  the  des- 
truction of  our  happy  constitution,  and  with  it  our  internal  peace  and  happi- 
ness ; and  if  the  King  withdrew  himself  from  his  early  friends  for  the  good  of 
VOL.  H.  2 u 
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the  country,  can  the  present  government  suppose  that  the  King  will  permit 
any  individuals  to  force  upon  him  at  this  time  a line  of  policy,  of  which  he  so 
entirely  disapproves,  and  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  those  wise  principles, 
that  the  King's  government  has  for  so  many  years  supported,  and  uniformly 
acti-d  upon. 

The  King  would  wish  to  ask  lord  Liverpool  whether  ho  supposes  the  great 
abettors  of  this  Spanish  American  question  connected  with  tho  Opposition  give 
their  support  to  a recognition  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  in  relation  to  the  great 
mercantile  advantages  which  this  measure  may  offer  to  this  country,  or,  from 
their  love  of  democracy,  in  opposition  to  a monarchical  aristocracy. 

The  King  has  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  question,  and  let  the  opportu- 
nity arise,  the  same  liuo  of  conduct  would  bo  as  promptly  applied,  by  these 
gentlemen,  to  the  cmanci|iation  of  our  own  colonial  possessions,  or,  to  any  other 
of  the  remote  settlements,  at  present  under  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown. 

Tire  King  cannot  but  bo  aware  tliut  this,  ns  well  ns  every  other  kingdom, 
must  have  its  own  latent  sources  of  wealth  and  power,  peculiar  to  itself,  tho 
cultivation  of  which  becomes  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  its  individual 
prosperity ; hut  the  King  desire*  to  oliscrve  that  the  ixdicy  or  wisdom,  which 
is  to  Imlance  the  interest  of  kingdoms,  is  not  to  lie  found  in  party  divisions. 

Tho  King  has  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  separation  from  our 
Allies,  so  justly  and  so  honestly  referred  to  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  will  very 
soon  lead  to  consequences  tliat  will  end  in  disturbing  tho  tranquillity  of 
Europe. 

Why  was  the  Quadruple  Alliance  formed  ? To  carry  into  execution,  not  only 
the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  peace  connected  with  tho  settlement  of 
Euriqie  (just  then  concluded),  but  also  for  the  purjioees  of  eontroling  tho 
ambition  and  jealousies  of  the  great  Allied  Powers  themselves,  in  relation  to 
each  other. 

The  Jacobins  of  the  world  (now  calling  themselves  tho  Liberals)  saw  the 
peace  of  Europe  secured  by  this  great  meusure,  and  have  therefore  never 
ceased  to  vilify  the  principle  of  the  Quadruple  Alliaucc. 

The  late  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  loosened  these  beneficial  ties,  by  de- 
monstrating a restless  desire  of  self  interest  in  direct  opposition  to  these  wise 
and  comprehensive  principles,  in  which  the  pence  and  general  interests  of 
Europe  were  Isrand  together. 

The  King  desires,  therefore,  distinctly  to  know  from  his  Cabinet,  individually 
(seriatim),  whether  the  great  principles  of  policy  established  by  his  government 
in  tho  years,  1814,  1815,  and  1818,  are,  or  are.  not,  to  he  ahttm/onal. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  enable  the  King  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  bo  taken,  for  tho  purpose  of  preventing  this  country  from 
being  again  involved  in  a ruinous  and  disastrous  war. 

G.  It. 


Cabinet  Minute  in  regard  to  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Policy 
laid  down  in  1814,  1815,  and  1818. 

Jan.,  1825. 

Lord  Liverpool  has,  in  obedience  to  yotir  Majesty's  commands,  commu- 
nicated to  your  Majesty’s  confidential  servants  the  japer  which  your 
Majesty  has  transmitted  to  him  for  that  purirase. 

Your  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  projiose  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
paper,  the  following  question  to  your  confidential  servants,  and  to  desire 
them  to  submit  their  opinions  to  your  Majesty  individually. 
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“ Whether  the  great  principles  of  policy  established  by  your  Majesty’s 
government  in  the  years  1814,  1815,  and  1818,  are,  or  are  not,  to  be 
abandoned .”  * 

Upon  communicating  freely  with  each  other  their  respective  individual 
opinions,  your  Majesty’s  servants  have  found  so  entire  an  agreement  to 
subsist  between  them,  as  to  the  substance  of  the  answer  to  be  returned  to 
your  Majesty’s  question,  that  they  humbly  request  your  Majesty’s  tier- 
mission  to  give  that  answer  generally  and  collectively. 

Your  Majesty’s  servants  think  it  their  duty  to  remind  your  Majesty, 
that  a divergence  of  opinion  between  your  Majesty  and  your  Allies,  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  engagements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
began  to  appear-  even  in  the  negotiations  of  1815 ; and  your  Majesty’s 
plenipotentiary  upon  that  occasion  declared  to  your  Majesty’s  Allies,  the 
extent  to  \tfhich  alone  your  Majesty  could  be  a party  to  such  engagements. 

This  divergence  became  still  more  apparent  in  the  Conferences  at  Aix-la- 
Chapello  in  1818  j and  after  several  intermediate  explanations,  the  Allied 
governments  still  persisting  in  their  own  interpretation  of  the  principles  of 
those  treaties,  and  even  in  representing  your  Majesty  as  concurring  in  such 
interpretation,  your  Majesty  found  it  necessary  to  proclaim  to  the  world  by 
the  circular  note  of  the  Late  Lord  Londonderry  of  the,  19th  of  January, 

1821,  your  Majesty’s  dissent  from  that  interpretation. 

Your  Majesty’s  servants  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  therefore  to  state  that 
they  fully  recognise  the  principles  of  policy  laid  down  in  1814, 1815,  and 
1818,  in  the  senso  given  to  them  repeatedly  by  your  Majesty’s  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  specially  in  the  circular  so  issued  by  your  Majesty’s  command 
in  1821,  and  in  no  other. 

With  respect  to  the  future  application  of  these  principles,  your  Majesty’s 
servants  are  .deeply  impressed  with  the  obligation  of  preserving  your 
Majesty’s  engagements  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  declared  on 
the  part  of  your  Majesty,  and  with  the  advantages  which  may  result  from 
maintaining  the  system  of  confidence  and  reciprocal  communication  estab- 
lished with  your  Majesty’s  Allies  at  tho  periods  to  which  your  Majesty 
refers. 

Your  Majesty's  servants  having  thus  answered  the  question  which  your 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  propose  to  them,  must  humbly  request  your 
Majesty’s  i«rmission  to  advert  to  that  part  of  your  Majesty’s  paper  which 
respects  the  New  States  of  Sjanish  America. 

It  was  not  their  wish  to  conceal  from  your  Majesty  that  there  existed 
amongst  them  some  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  advice  to  be  tendered  to 
your  Majesty  upon  this  subject. 

The  decision  of  your  Majesty’s  Cabinet  was  not  submitted  to  your 
Majesty  till  after  as  long  and  as  continued  a deliberation  as  ever  has  been 
given  to  any  great  question  of  national  policy. 

Your  Majesty’s  servants  deeply  regretted  that  your  Majesty’s  feelings 
and  sentiments  appeared  to  be  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  a great  majority  of 
your  cabinet,  and  nothing  but  an  overruling  sense  of  duty  could  have 
induced  them,  under  such  circumstances,  to  press  their  decision  upon  your 
Majesty. 

Your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  consent  that  this  decision  should 
be  acted  upon,  and  it  was  by  your  Majesty’s  special  directions  that  com- 
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munication  was  made  to  all  tho  great  powers  of  Europe  of  the  decision 
adopted  by  your  Majesty’s  government. 

Whatever  difference,  or  shades  of  difference  of  opinion,  may  have  hitherto 
existed  amongst  your  Majesty’s  servants  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  America, 
they  humbly  submit  now  to  your  Majesty  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  measures  in  progress  respecting  Spanish  America  are  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  any  engagement  between  your  Majesty  and  your  Allies;  that 
those  measures  are  now  irrevocable,  and  that  tho  faith  and  honour  of  the 
country  are  pledged  to  all  their  necessary  consequences. 

Your  Majesty’s  servants  cannot  conclude  without  assuring  your  Majesty 
that  in  the  advice  which  they  have  humbly  submitted  to  your  Majesty 
upon  this,  aud  u;>en  all  former  occasions,  the  object  nearest  all  their  hearts 
has  been  to  uphold  your  Majesty’s  honour  aud  dignity,  and  to  promote  tho 
interests  and  prosperity  of  your  people. 


The  King  to  Ijonl  Liverpool. 

Carlton  House,  30th  Jan.,  1825. 

The  King  has  received  from  Lord  Liverpool  the  declaration  of  the  Cabinet, 
in  reply  to  the  King’s  pa]«r. 

The  King  has  only  to  observe  that  if  an  earnest  desire  of  “ maintaining 
the  system  if  confidence  and  reciprocal  communication  with  the  Allies ,"  bo 
fully  ami  faithfully  acted  upon,  it  is  all  that  the  King  can  require. 

The  King  readily  admits  Lord  Liverpool’s  statement,  that  tho  recogni- 
tion, at  this  time,  ef  the  South  American  provinces  was  certainly  in  opposition 
to  the  King's  own  judgment ; but,  tho  King  hojics,  as  the  atep  has  been 
taken,  that  it  will  prove  a measure  full  of  the  beneficial  results  which  arc 
anticipated,  by  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country  without  interfering 
with  the  general  jxstce  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  deab  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Olliw,  7th  Feb.,  1825. 

1 shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  over 
this  draft  (the  first  part  of  which  you  have  already  seen),  and  will  make 
any  olwervations  that  may  occur  to  you  upon  it. 

It  is  drawn  as  for  a letter  to  Count  Lieven.  But  upon  talking  with 
Count  Lieven  ujion  the  matter  yesterday,  I found  that  he  would  be  greatly 
relieved  if  I would  address  the  answer  to  Count  Nesselrode’s  despatch, 
cither  to  Mr.  Ward  (Secretary  of  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg),  or  to  Mr. 
Stratford  Canning,  to  be  communicated  to  Count  Nesselrode  ; rather  than 
to  him  Count  Lieven,  and  I promised  to  do  so.  This  will,  of  course,  occa- 
sion some  verbal  changes,  but  nothing  more. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Geobuk  Canning. 
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To  the  Itight  Hon.  George  Canning.  [ 453.  ] 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  PROPOSED  DRAFT  OF  A NOTE  TO  COUNT 
I.IEVEN  OF  FEB.,  1825. 

To  the  sentence  beginning  “ this  favourable  opinion,"  the 
words  interlined  on  the  other  side  added  after  “ out  of  which  ” 

[As  containing  the  elements  out  of  which  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  the  war  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  Turks.~\ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  paragraph  commencing  in  the  4th 
sheet  and  continued  in  the  5th  are  the  words  disti-ust  and 
indignation.  Upon  which  the  Duke  enquires  : 

[Are  these  their  expressions  ?] 

On  the  following  paragraph,  commencing  “That  this  opinion 
of  the  British  government,”  he  observes : 

[I  would  omit  this,  excepting  the  fact  in  the  last  few  words  of 
the  sentence,  viz.,  that  our  opinion  of  the  Memoir  was  not  that 
of  H.  I.  M.’s  other  Allies.] 

On  the  paragraph  in  the  10th  sheet,  commencing  “ after  so 
many  explanations,”  the  Duke  says : 

[I  should  think  it  desirable  to  insert  here  the  reason  for 
which  the  restoration  of  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porte 
was  indispensable,  viz.,  that  the  mediation  was  to  be  joint.  The 
mediating  Powers  must,  therefore,  be  on  the  same  footing  of 
friendly  relation  with  the  Porte.  See  sheet  16.] 

On  the  12th  sheet,  in  the  paragraph,  commencing,  “ it  was  now 
too  late,  therefore  ” 

[I  would  omit  this.] 

At  the  commencement  of  the  14th  sheet,  on  the  sentence 
concluding  with  the  word  “ erroneous  ” 

[See  the  note  sheet  16  ; what  is  there  proposed  might  be 
inserted  here.] 

On  the  second  page  of  sheet  18,  the  sentence  concluding  “ of 
a singular  nature  ” 

[Some  other  expression.] 

The  third  page  of  the  19th  sheet,  on  the  sentence  com- 
mencing “ There  is  but  one  other  argument  ” 

[This  might  be  urged  in  a milder  tone.] 

On  the  second  page  of  20th  sheet,  on  the  paragraph  com- 
mencing, “ It  is  quite  obvious  ” 

[Here  is  the  argument  which  is  sufficient  | 
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On  the  last  paragraph  of  the  20th  sheet,  continued  in  the 
21st  and  commencing  “ It  is  unnecessary” 

[Tins  last  paragraph  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  closes  the 
door  upon  the  whole  subject. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  a certain  right 
of  intervention  in  this  question,  which  right  he  otfers  to  forego 
if  his  Allies  will  co-operate  with  him  ; and  he  has  promised  to 
take  no  step  which  shall  not  be  counselled  by  his  Allies. 

We  are  now  excluded  from  this  Council,  and  there  may  be 
many  reasons  whieh  would  render  it  desirable  that  we  did  not 
become  parties  to  it  hereafter.  But,  although  it  may  be  true 
that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  by  force  in  a case  between  a 
Sovereign  and  his  subjects,  and  will  not  countenance  interference 
in  such  a case  by  other  Powers,  there  is  no  occasion  for  saying 
so  at  present ; and  ]»articularly  not  in  an  address  to  a Power 
which  possesses  a certain  limited  right  of  interference  between 
the  parties  whose  interests  are  under  discussion.  Nor  is  there 
any  occasion  for  referring  in  a discussion  on  this  case  to  the 
case  of  Verona.  First,  these  Turkish  questions  are  not  cases  of 
the  Alliance;  the  Turks  were  not  parties  to  the  Treaties  of 
Paris  and  of  Vienna.  Secondly,  we  might,  by  the  King's 
engagements,  to  which  only  last  week  we  declared  our  ad- 
herence, find  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  becoming  parties 
to  a mediation,  not  between  parties  in  a State,  but  between  two 
States,  of  which  the  result  should  be  a compulsion  by  force  of 
the  one  to  do  justice  to  the  other.  I should  think,  then,  that 
you  cannot  make  use  of  the  unqualified  expressions  in  the  text 

Wellington.] 


[ 454.  ] MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  CABINET  REGARDING  THE  PROPOSE D 

AUGMENTATION. 

Feb.  3rd.  182S. 

I have  perused  the  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  the  Earl  Bathurst  of  the  2nd  inst. 

I have  already  stated  it  as  my  opinion  that  if  these  depots  of 
regiments  are  | reduced  too  low  they  will  answer  none  of  the 
purposes,  either  of  discipline  or  of  service,  expected  from  them. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men  each  is  an  establishment 
too  low  for  any  purpose.  All  the  money  expended  upon  this 
augmentation  will  then  be  thrown  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  the  battalions  on  service  lower 
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than  540  men  each,  in  order  to  augment  the  depots,  will  not 
answer. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  government  should  revise  their 
decision  on  this  subject. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  an  effective  augmentation  of 
7000  men  is  necessary,  besides  2300  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  battalions  going  to  India,  and  3200  instead  of  the 
veterans;  making  altogether  12,500  men.  His  Royal  High- 
ness has,  in  the  close  of  this  letter,  proposed  a plan  for  raising 
these  12,500  men  ; and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  esti- 
mate formed  of  the  immediate  and  permanent  expense  of  this 
plan. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  plan,  instead  of  remedying  the 
defects  of  the  organisation  of  the  army,  would  tend  to  augment 
them  ; and  to  render  more  difficult  the  adoption  in  future  of  the 
plan  of  depots  proposed  to  remedy  them. 

The  government  have  stated  their  consent  td,  allow  of  a 
farther  augmentation  of  1000  men;  that  is  to  say,  of  8000 
instead  of  7000,  in  consideration  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
dcjwts. 

I would  beg  leave  to  ask  the  question ; Is  that  decision  justice 
to  the  plan  or  to  the  public  interests  ? Would  it  not  be  fair  to 
call  for  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  expense  of  the  army, 
after  augmentation,  upon  the  plan  of  increasing  the  number 
of  regiments,  a3  proposed  by  his  lloyal  Highness’s  letter;  and 
upon  the  plan  of  depots  of  the  strength  of  197  each  ? Would 
it  not  then  be  fair  to  augment  these  depots  still  farther  by  the 
number  of  men  of  which  the  difference  of  expense  in  the  modes 
of  executing  this  augmentation  would  cover  all  the  expense  ? 

I have  not  by  me  the  means  of  calculating  the  difference  of 
expense  of  the  two  modes  of  augmentation.  But  I entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  saving  would  do  more  than  pay  the  expense  of 
the  1000  men  allowed.  If  that  be  true,  and  if  we  can  put  the 
army  upon  a good  footing  at  the  same  expense  of  money  that 
we  shall  incur  by  augmenting  it  in  the  old  mode,  shall  we  do 
our  duty  by  the  public  if  we  omit  to  adopt  this  new  mode  of 
making  the  augmentation  only  to  avoid  the  clamour  which  will 
be  raised  against  us  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  aug- 
mentation ? 

Wellington. 
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[ 455.] 


To  Lord  Melville. 

DEFENCES  OF  BERMUDAS. 

London,  4th  Feb.,  1825. 

These  papers  must  be  laid  before  Lord  Melville,  with  this 
my  opinion  upon  them. 

First,  I approve  of  the  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  Harbour, 
pages  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 of  Major  Blanchard’s  report. 

Secondly,  I approve  of  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
defence  of  the  Navy,  pages  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Lord  Melville  will  sec,  pages  8,  9,  that  it  is  proposed  by  Major 
Blanchard  that  the  Ropewalk  should  form  part  of  this  system  of 
defence ; and  that  the  works  of  defence  should  form  the  en- 
closure of  the  Yard.  On  this  ground  he  claims,  pages  17  and 
18,  that  the  Naval  Department  should  defray  the  expense.  I 
don’t  think  it  signifies  much  which  department  defrays  the 
expense.  The  Engineers  should  define  the  direction  and  profile 
of  the  walls  which  they  require  for  their  system  of  defence  ; and 
the  Naval  Department  will  see  whether  the  walls  as  thus 
directed  will  answer  their  purpose  of  police  and  security ; or 
the  two  departments  might  act  in  concert. 

Thirdly,  Major  Blanchard  proposes  that  the  entrance  by 
Castle  Harbour  should  be  destroyed,  so  as  to  admit  only  vessels 
drawing  fourteen  feet  water.  If  destroyed  at  all,  it  should  be 
destroyed  effectually ; and  in  that  case  the  works  on  Fortified 
Island  might  be  destroyed  likewise.  If  left  in  a state  practi- 
cable for  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  water,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  works  on  Fortified  Island  ought  to  be  kept  up,  pages  10 
and  11.  I beg  Lord  Melville  will  consider  and  decide  whether 
this  entrance  can  be  and  ought  to  be  destroyed  effectually. 

Fourthly,  Major  Blanchard  proposes  that  the  magazine 
should  be  built  in  the  Navy  Yard ; for  which  Lord  Melville’s 
consent  is  requested,  page  12. 

It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  number  of  convicts  at 
the  Bermudas  should  be  increased ; or  we  shall  not  have  the 
smallest  chance  of  carrying  on  these  works. 

Wellington. 


Le  Prince  de  Mcttemich  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mos  cheb  Duo,  Vienne,  oe  9"»  Furrier,  1825. 

■ J’ai  reyu  |>ar  le  dernier  courier  dn  Prince  Paul  la  lettro  que  voux  avez 
bien  voulu  mVcrire  le*  Janvier.  Je  8uis  ebarm^  que  sa  Majesty  Bri- 

* Blank  in  manuscript. 
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tauniquc  ait  bien  voulu  juger  les  raisons  qui  ont  motive  lo  cbangement  de 
functions  de  notre  ambassadcur.  Son  successcur  sera  rendu  it  Londres  au 
muisdu  Mai.  llsaura  iwSritcr  Is  suffrage  du  Roi,  jc  u’cn  forme  pas  le  doute. 

Ce  n'cst  pns  quand  les  partis  sont  pris,  quo  je  me  pcrmettrai,  mon  clier 
Due,  de  vous  parler  d’affaires  qui  no  presen  tent  plus  que  des  cotes  affligeans, 
ct  ce  qui  pis  est  fort  dangereux.  Je  lo  d&ire  plus  quo  jo  ne  saurais  lo 
croire,  que  les  decisions  do  votre  Cabinet  ne  tournent  pas  it  la  mine  de 
l’Enrope  et  do  I’Angleterre.  C’est  un  mauvais  manage  a faire  que  celui  avec 
lo  mal ; il  en  nait  do  lh  bien  mauvaise  progdniture.  Nous  prononcerions 
notre  arret  de  mort  si  nous  nous  livrions  & pareille  fantaisie  : il  nous  faut 
done  separer  nos  marches,  mallieur  quo  je  ddplore  dejh  h lui  seul. 

Je  no  portage  pas  vos  inquietudes  sur  la  prdpotence  qui  resulte  pour  la 
France  de  la  prolongation  de  ses  gamisonuemeus  au  delh  des  Pyrenees.  Si 
les  conqudtcs  sont  de  mauvais  moyens  pour  sc  faire  aimer,  les  occupations 
militaircs  emportent  Ie  sentiment  contraire.  Je  ne  sache  pas  que  de  part 
ct  d’autre  on  puisse  les  aimer,  ct  si  les  partis  chdcnt  ii  la  ndccssitd,  ils  lo 
font  toujours  h leur  cor[w  defendant.  Vous  memo  admettez  que  la  pre- 
sence d’une  force  etrangfere  rdguliere  est  encore  udeessaire  en  Espagne.  Jo 
vous  rdpomls  quo  le  jour  oil  elle  aura  fait  place  a un  ordre  de  clioses  plus 
rdgulier,  la  France  dvacuera  l’Esjiagne  avec  grand  plaisir.  Jo  ddsirerais  no 
point  avoir  un  autre  sujet  de  craintc  pour  l’avenir. 

La  reconnaissance  des  colonies  Esjiagnolcs  est  bien  un  autre  moycn  de 
subordouner  la  Pdninsulo  h la  prdpo  fence  do  la  Puissance  voisine,  que  les 
20  millo  hommes  qu’ello  y maintient  encore. 

Il  en  va  des  orages  politiques  comme  do  ccux  dans  la  nature  physique. 
11s  passont.  Malheureuscmcnt  sont  ils  encore  plus  ddvasta  tours  que  les 
seconds.  Le  terns  viendra,  et  j’esphre  que  nous  1’atteindrons  encore  tous 
les  deux,  oh  ce  qui  est  erreur  sera  reconnu  comme  tel,  ct  pourra  8tre  nommd 
par  le  notn  qui  lui  convient.  Si  je  n'avais  cet  espoir  jc  tirerai  la  clef  do  la 
porte  de  mon  cabinet,  et  j’irais  la  ddposcr  entro  les  mains  de  1’Empereur. 
Le  jour  ou  jc  croirai  ne  plus  pouvoir  faire  le  bien,  jc  serais  si  sur  de  laire  le 
mal,  quo  ma  conscience  mo  forcerait  de  ne  plus  me  meler  de  ricn. 

Adieu,  mon  chcr  Due.  Conservez-moi  souvenir  et  amitie,  ct  mettez- 
moi  aux  pieds  du  Roi  quo  j’aime,  et  que  jo  vdnhrc  comme  s’il  dtait  mon 
propro  Souverain.  Vous  connaisscz  de  mfime  toute  l’dtendue  de  mon 
amitid  pour  vous. 

Mettebsich. 


To  Sir  Herbert  Taylor. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSAL  OF  FORMING  THE  DEPOTS 
INTO  PROVISIONAL  BATTALIONS. 

London,  12th  Feb.,  1825. 

The  whole  question  of  distribution  is  quite  out  of  my  line, 
and  I venture  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it  with  much  hesitation 
and  reluctance. 

1 confess  that  I would  keep  the  depots  of  each  regiment  as  a 
separate  command,  excepting  in  cases  in  which  two  or  more  of 


[ 466.  ] 
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them  should  be  required  to  act  together.  I think  that  some 
advantages  would  attend  their  being  separate,  and  some  disad- 
vantages be  avoided. 

The  advantages  would  be  these.  First,  I would  try  the 
experiment,  upon  a small  scale,  of  having  one  officer  to  perform 
the  duty  of  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster ; and  one  noncom- 
missioned to  be  Sergeant-Major  and  Quartermaster-Sergeant 
for  each  depot ; and  likewise  that  of  paying  these  depots  direct 
from  the  house  of  agency  through  the  Captains  of  companies, 
instead  of  according  to  the  existing  system  through  Paymasters. 

Secondly,  according  to  this  system  the  depots  would  always 
be  disposable  at  least  for  iuterior  service. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a great  advantage  in  home  service,  particu- 
larly in  Ireland,  in  having  the  disposal  of  a large  number  of 
organised  bodies  of  troojts ; and  this  is  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  system.  This  advantage  would  be  diminished  by 
the  formal  organisation  of  three  or  four  of  the  depots  in 
provisional  battalions. 

Fourthly,  the  organisation  of  the  depots  as  separate  corps 
would  afford  great  facilities'  in  subsequently  forming  them  into 
second  battalions. 

In  respect  to  the  disadvantages  to  be  avoided  by  keeping  the 
depots  separate,  it  must  be  observed  : 

That  these  depots,  if  formed  permanently  in  provisional 
battalions,  must  necessarily  be  classed  in  battalions  according 
to  the  foreign  stations  in  which  their  service  battalions  are  em- 
ployed, and  must  be  quartered  in  the  home  stations  accordingly. 

The  relief  of  any  of  these  service  battalions  by  others  from 
another  foreign  station,  such  as  the  relief  of  a battalion  in  the 
West  Indies  by  one  from  Gibraltar,  will  occasion  an  immediate 
corresponding  dislocation  of  the  depot  of  the  relieving  battalion  ; 
it  must  remove  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
must  come  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  a new 
Commanding  Officer  and  Staff,  and  this  whatever  may  be  the 
inconvenience. 

This  inconvenience  may  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commander-in-Chief  respecting  the  reliefs ; upon 
which  he  is  now  and  ought  to  be  entirely  unfettered.  If  such 
be  the  effect,  the  arrangement  will  tend  to  localise  the  whole  of 
the  infantry  of  the  line. 

Wellington. 
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To  the  Hiyht  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  18th  Feb.,  1825. 

I return  the  papers  in  the  box.  Those  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Subserra  and  circulated  in  Portugal  are  very  entertaining. 
I have  no  recollection  of  what  passed  before  on  the  subject  of 
this  discussion  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  before  I give  an 
opinion  I should  like  to  look  over  the  former  papers  with  these. 

It  is  true  that  the  Atlas  National  was  the  map  to  which  the 
negotiators  of  the  Treaty  referred.  But  if  the  decree  to  alter 
the  boundaries  of  the  Department  of  the  Moselle  was  pub- 
lished, I should  think  that  the  Prussians,  who  are  sharp  enough 
in  negotiation,  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  ought  to  have  taken 
care  to  draw  the  article  accordingly. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 

1 have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  wishing  you  joy  upon  Miss 
Canning’s  marriage,  which  I do  most  sincerely. 


The  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  deab  Duke  op  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  19th  Feb.,  1825. 

The  accompanying  draft  is  the  subject  of  the  Cabinet,  which  I have  sum- 
moned for  to-day. 

Tho  question  which  it  involves  is  one  of  immense  importance. 

The  dispute  out  of  which  it  grows  is  one  which  is  of  five  or  six  years’ 
standing,  but  which  unfortunately  was  not  thoroughly  considered  and 
examined  upon  principle  when  it  firat  broke  out,  but  j«tched  up  from  time 
to  time  by  temi>orary  agreements,  in  tho  hope  that  it  might  die  away.  In- 
stead of  that,  those  tem|umry  agreements  have  emboldened  the  French  to 
maintain,  as  matter  of  right,  pretensions  adverse  to  all  received  notions  of 
maritime  law ; and  the  time  is  come  at  which  we  must  speak  decisively. 
There  are  now  half-a-dozen  of  our  boats  seized,  and  their  crews  imprisoned 
at  Granville.  _ 

Ever  smeeroly  yours, 

Geobqk  Canning. 

This  business  has  given  mo  more  trouble  than  half  the  corrcsiiondence  of 
my  office. — G.  C. 


The  Bight  Hon.  Charles  Wynn  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  dear  Duke,  East  India  Office,  21st  Feb.,  1825. 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  a letter  from  Sir  S.  Whittingham  to  the  Horse  Guards. 
Whatever  the  talent  of  his  Commander-in-Chief  towards  conciliation  may 
be,  I do  not  think  that  it  is  shared  by  the  Quartermaster-General. 
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I also  send  the  last  desjatchra  from  India,  which  show  that  they  have  at 
length  obtained  more  accurate  information  as  to  the  couqiosition,  equip- 
ment, and  arms  of  what  they  call  tho  Burmese  army  than  they  have 
hitherto  possessed. 

Everything  which  I read  tends  to  prove  the  justice  of  tho  view  of  the  subject 
taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  but  it  also  serves  to  account  for  the  direction 
of  the  expedition  to  Rangoon,  without  waiting  till  the  rains  were  over,  as 
being  the  point  to  the  loss  of  which  the  government  of  Ava  would  be  most 
sensible,  and  which  would  most  easily  oblige  them  to  recall  their  forces 
from  the  northern  frontier. 

The  accounts  of  the  wealth  dcjiositcd  in  tho  great  Pagoda  will  sharpen 
the  zeal  of  the  Rangoon  force  to  reach  Ummcrapoora,  before  the  expedition 
from  Bengal  can  come  up  to  share  with  them,  and  I can  entertain  little 
doubt  that  by  this  time  the  war  is  over. 

I think  that  you  aud  Arbuthnot  will  be  obliged  to  undertake  another 
prize  commission. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  seems  to  be  in  luck  in  obtaining  the  appointment 
of  Political  Agent  in  addition  to  his  military  allowances. 

I also  send  back  the  Oudo  papers,  with  Lord  Hastings’  account  of  the 
second  loan,  which  is  about  as  accurate  as  that  of  the  first. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke, 

ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

Ch.  Williams  Wynn. 


Mr.  Woodham  to  Field  Marthal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  Lord  Duke,  Winchester,  22nd  Feb.,  1825. 

It  being  necessary  that  the  certificate  to  entitle  the  winner  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Plate  at  the  Winchester  Races  should  be  signed  by  your  Grace,  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  clerk  of  the  course  has  requested  mo 
to  transmit  it  to  your  Grace  for  that  purpose.  On  your  Grace’s  returning 
it  I will  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Dilley. 

If  it  be  the  intention  of  his  Majesty’s  government  to  call  out  the  militia 
for  training  and  exercise  in  the  present  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  procure 
new  lists,  and  to  proceed  to  a ballot  to  fill  up  tho  vacancies  in  the  militia 
of  this  county  without  loss  of  time.  I shall  therefore  be  much  obliged  to 
your  Grace  for  any  directions  on  this  subject,  as  also  to  inform  me  when 
your  Grace  will  be  pleased  to  fix  a general  meeting  of  the  Lieutenancy  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  tho  necessary  orders. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect, 
my  Lord  Duke, 

your  Grace’s  much  obliged  and  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

T.  WOODIIAM. 
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Count  Munster  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  Lord  Duke,  Grosvenor  Place,  23rd  Feb.,  1825. 

I have  the  honour  of  sending  your  Grace  the  Papal  Dulla  Circumscrip- 
tianis  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  with  the  King’s  patent,  expressing  his 
Majesty’s  consent  to  this  transaction,  and  his  command  to  the  Catholic 
Jloman  Church  to  obey  this  statute. 

I request  that  this  paper  may  be  hereafter  returned,  as  I have  but  this 
copy  of  it. 

It  is  with  the  sincerest  and  highest  esteem  that  I have  the  honour  to  be, 
my  Lord  Duke, 

your  Grace’s  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Munster. 


Arrangement  between  the  King  of  Hanover  and  TnE  Pope. 

Leo,  &c.  Ac. 

The  earn  with  which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  watch  over  the  welfaro  of  the 
Universal  Catholic  Church  calls  upon  them  to  provide  those  things  which  may 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  a faithful  poople,  so  that,  regard  being  had  to  time 
and  place,  attention  may  be  more  readily  given  to  the  promotion  of  Divino 
worship,  and  tho  eternal  salvation  of  souls.  With  this  view  the  Pontiffs 
have  constantly  endeavoured  that  Pastors  shall  never  be  wanting  to  the 
Christian  flock,  to  give  them  wholesome  advice,  and  keep  them  in  tho  right 
path. 

This  was  tho  principle  of  our  predecessor  Pius  VII.  of  revered  memory, 
when,  with  that  care  with  which  his  whole  mind  was  occupied  with  tho 
interests  of  religion  (tho  very  existence  of  which  appeared  to  be  endan- 
gered after  tho  signal  calamities  of  the  late  times),  he  gnvo  his  attention  to 
provido  in  a fit  manner  for  the  episcopal  sees  throughout  Germany;  and 
equally  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  two  churches  remarkable  for  their  anti- 
quity and  dignity — viz.,  Hildcshcim  and  Osnaburgh,  which  trace  their  origin 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  now  form  part  of  tho  kingdom  of 
Hanover. 

Having  therefore  conferred  with  his  excellent  Majesty  the  King  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  also  of  Hanover,  and  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  Lnneburgb,  tho  revered  Pontiff,  with  the  advice  also  of 
some  of  our  vencrublo  brothers,  tho  Cardinals  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
considered  it  an  object  for  deliliemtion,  in  so  great  a change  of  affairs, 
to  take  measures  for  preserving  thoso  two  episcopal  sees  with  their  chapters, 
and  for  apportioning  their  revenues  and  dioceses. 

And  since  we,  although  with  unequal  deserts,  have  been  called  by  tho 
Divino  will  to  tho  Pontificate,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  our  strenuous  endeavours 
that  we  should  not  appear  less  solicitous  with  respect  to  that  jiart  of  tho 
Catholic  flock.  Wo  have  perceivod,  indeed,  that  no  slight  relaxation  lias 
taken  place  from  the  strictness  of  the  sacred  canons;  and  that  much  is  to 
bo  attributed  to  the  state  of  the  places,  times,  and  persons,  and  other  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  that  nature.  But  since  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors,  and  to  bring  to  a conclusion  those 
matters  which  Pius  VII.  was  prevented  by  his  decease  from  confirming  with 
tile  Apostolic  authority,  wo  have  deemed  it  requisite  to  reform  the  churches 
and  chapters  in  tho  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  to  ussign  new  limits  to  the 
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dioceses  Recording  to  the  plan  which  our  revered  predecessor  was  of  opinion 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

Assuming,  therefore,  as  expressed  and  as  detailed,  word  for  word,  all  those 
things  which  relate  to  the  former  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  of  the 
aforesaid  churches  ami  chapters;  and  supplying  from  the  plenitude  of  the 
Apostolic  authority,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  all  those  matters  which  it  may 
concern,  by  the  previous  suppression,  extinction,  and  cessation  of  what  nature 
soever,  of  the  former  state  of  those  churches  and  chapters;  we  decree  that 
henceforward  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hildesheim  shall  consist 
of  tire  dignity  of  one  deanery  only,  with  six  cononries,  and  four  vicarships  or 
prebendships. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  F.piscopal  table  shall  be  4000  rix  dollars  (4  mille 
thalerorum  monetae  eonventionalis)  ns  hereafter  stated ; a decent  residence  also, 
if  there  is  none  at  present,  shall  be  again  (noviter)  assigned  for  tho  bishop. 

The  Dean  of  tho  Cathedral  Chapter  shall  have  an  annual  revenue  of  1500 
rix  dollars;  tho  two  senior  Canons,  1400;  the  third  nnd  fourth  Canon,  1000 ; 
tho  two  last  Canons,  800 ; and  the  four  Vicars  or  Prebends,  400.  Tho  dean 
also,  each  of  the  canons,  and  tho  two  first  vicars  shall  have  prebcndal 
houses  nssigned  for  each. 

To  provide  for  this  revenue  tho  aforesaid  King  George  engages  within  four 
years  from  the  present  date  to  assign  to  the  bishop  and  chnpter,  according  to 
the  respective  rank  of  the  parties,  so  much  land,  actual  possessions,  tithes, 
nnd  royal  imposts  as  may  provide  for  tho  aforesaid  annual  revenues,  free 
from  all  deduction  whatsoever ; wilh  this  proviso,  however,  that  they  must  bo 
previously  submitted  for  consideration  by  the  undersigned  Minister  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Chair,  in  order  that  everything  that  is  necessary  for  approval  may  bo 
obtained. 

Xu  the  mean  time,  however,  and  before  the  nforeBnid  assignment  of  lands, 
possessions,  tithes,  and  imposts  takes  places,  the  Baid  sums  slinll  annually  bo 
paid  from  the  royal  treasury  in  money  to  the  bishop  and  chapter. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  Church  of  Osnaburgb,  as  present  circumstances 
do  not  admit  of  the  endowment  of  both  churches,  tho  new  endowment  of  tho 
Episcopal  table,  chapter,  nnd  Bcminary  is  suspended,  until  the  requisite  means 
can  l>o  supplied  for  that  purpose,  when  the  endowment  shall  lie  inude  in  hinds, 
possessions,  tithes,  and  royal  imposts.  When  that  time  shall  arrive,  tho  Bishop 
of  Osnaburgh,  in  like  manner  with  the  Bishop  of  IXildesheim,  shall  have  a 
revenue  of  4000  rix  dollars,  to  bo  provided  in  tho  samo  manner;  the  chapter 
and  the  number  of  vicars  shall  consist  of  tho  samo  number  ns  nt  Hilde- 
sheim, with  tho  samo  annual  revenues  to  each  individual.  Such  an  annual 
sum  shall  also  bo  paid  to  the  Episcopal  seminary,  ns  may  correspond  with  the 
necessities  nnd  convenience  of  the  diocese. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  endowment  of  the  seo  of  Osnuhurgli  Bhnll  remain 
suspended,  an  augmentation  of  2000  rix  dollars,  to  be  derived  from  ecclesi- 
astical possessions  in  Osnaburgh,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Episcopal  table  at  Hil- 
desheim ; to  the  dean  also  of  the  chapter  of  Hildesheim  shall  be  assigned  an 
augmentation  of  300  dollars  annually,  from  the  same  source ; to  be  continued, 
however,  only  so  long  ns  the  see  of  Osnaburgh  shall  remain  unendowed. 

And,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  diocese  of  Osnaburgh  (to  which,  on  account 
of  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  a prelate  cannot  nt  present  be  appointed  , 
may  not  be  in  want  of  n lawful  government  of  its  sacred  affairs,  we  ordain  that 
the  Venerable  Brother  Charles  de  Grubon,  Bishop  of  * , in  the 

Protestant  territories  (Episeopus  Parensis  in  pnrtibus  infidelium'i,  nnd  suffragan 
of  the  Church  of  Osuaburgli,  may  preside  over  the  diocese  during  his  life ; 

* Blank  in  mnnuscript. 
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und  on  his  decease,  that  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheira,  for  tlio  time  being,  autho- 
rity for  that  purpose  being  on  every  change  specially  given  to  him  from  the 
Apostolic  See,  may  administer  to  the  diocese  and  appoint  his  vicar-geneml  for 
spiritual  concerns,  who  is  to  reside  in  tho  city  of  Osuaburgh.  Which  vicar, 
provided  that  he  shall  he  deemed  a truly  worthy  and  fit  person,  shall  for  this 
purpose  be  invested  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  with  the  title  of  sonic  Episcopal 
church  in  the  Protestant  territories,  so  that  he  may  exercise  aud  have  power  to 
exerciso  tho  Pontifical  authority  in  the  city  itself  and  diocese  of  Osuaburgh. 
(Ut  Pontificalia  in  ipsa  civitate  ct  diocesi  Osnabrugensi  exerccre  potuit  et 
valent)  Wherefore  to  the  said  Vicar-General  of  Osuaburgh,  for  his  own  and 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Episcopal  court  (curim),  there  shall  be  paid  the 
annual  sum  of  3000  rix  dollars,  which  has  been  promised  by  the  munificence  of 
his  most  excellent  Majesty.  This  sum  shall  be  paid  as  an  annual  stipend, 
proper  and  corresponding  to  the  charge  of  tho  vicar-general,  aud  for  such 
ecclesiastics  as  may  render  him  their  assistance  in  it. 

Whenever  a vacancy  shall  occur  at  either  of  tho  aforesaid  Episcopal  seats, 
Hildesheim  and  Osuaburgh,  both  which  shall  for  ever  hereafter  bo  rendered 
immediately  subject  to  the  Apostolic  see,  tho  chapter  of  that  cathedral  church 
shall,  within  a month  from  the  day  of  the  vacancy  occurring,  take  care  to  inform 
the  King's  ministers  of  tho  nomos  of  the  candidates  selected  from  the  clergy  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  every  one  of  whom  must  have  at  least  completed  his 
thirtieth  year ; must  be  a native,  (or  have  tlip  rights  of  naturalization  granted 
to  him  indigenatu  praxiitus  sit),  have  completed  with  credit  his  courses  in 
theology  and  the  canon  law,  have  filled  the  office  of  a clergyman  or  that  of 
professor  in  tho  seminaries  in  an  exemplary  manner,  or  have  excelled  in  the 
conduct  of  ecclesiastical  business ; he  must  bear  tho  beat  of  reputations,  be  of 
sound  doctrine,  and  of  irreproachable  morals.  And  if  any  of  the  candidates 
shall  not  be  held  in  good  estimation  by  the  government,  the  chapter  shall  strike 
his  name  from  tho  list ; leaving,  however,  a sufficient  number  of  candidates 
from  whom  to  select  ft  new  bishop.  The  chapter  sliall  then  proceed  to  elect, 
according  to  the  canons  and  the  usual  forms,  a bishop  from  one  of  the  remain- 
ing candidates ; and  shall  transmit,  within  the  space  of  one  mouth,  a document 
of  the  election,  in  tho  form  authorised,  to  tho  high  Pontiff, 

The  carrying  into  effect  of  tho  supposed  process  respecting  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  the  government  of  the  episcopal  churches 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  should  be  assigned  either  to  the  bishop  of  another 
see  which  is  not  vacant,  or  to  some  dignified  ecclesiastical  personage*  of  that 
kingdom,  named  by  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  it  shall  l>e  executed  according  to 
the  form  of  instruction  which  will,  in  every  instance,  bo  transmitted  from  tho 
Apostolic  see.  On  the  receipt  of  the  document,  if  the  Pontiff  should  find  the 
proposed  person  to  bo  possessed  of  those  qualifications  which  the  holy  canons 
require,  he  sliall,  with  a view  to  greater  dispatch,  confirm  him  by  letters 
apostolic  according  to  the  regular  forms. 

If,  however,  the  election  should  have  been  proceeded  with  in  an  uncanon ical 
manner,  or  the  person  proposed  should  prove  unqualified  in  the  aforesaid 
respects,  we  grant  as  a matter  of  indulgence,  out  of  our  special  favour,  that  tho 
chapter  may  proceed  to  a new  election  according  to  the  canon  rule. 

The  new  bishop  shall  be  consecrated  by  another  bishop  of  the  kingdom,  who 
has  himself  received  consecration,  and  who  lias  obtained  the  Apostolic  autho- 
rity to  that  effect : two  other  bishops  shall  also  be  applied  to,  to  assist  in  tho 
consecration,  in  defect  of  whom,  two  Pontifical  prelates  accustomed  to  such 
service  shall  assist;  in  defect  of  these  also,  two  dignified  presbyters  shall  be 
nominated  out  of  the  clergy  of  tho  kingdom. 

No  person  shall  he  received  into  the  chapter  who  is  not  qualified  by  being 
a native  (or  having  letters  of  naturalization,  qy.  indigenatu)  and  by  tho 
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requisites  laid  down  by  the  sacred  canons  ; ho  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  bo  in  priest’s  orders,  and  have  either  performed  the  duty  of  a clergyman 
or  some  other  ecclesiastical  oflico  with  credit,  or  that  of  a professor  at  the 
college  or  seminary. 

Whenever  a vacancy  shall  occur  of  a deanery  or  canonry  or  vicarship  in  tho 
cathedral,  the  bishop  and  chapter  alternately,  within  six  weeks  from  the  falling 
of  tho  vacancy,  sliull  propose  four  candidates  with  the  aforesaid  qualifications. 
If  any  of  the  candidates  shall  bo  obnoxious  to  tho  government,  or  a suspected 
person,  the  circumstance  must  be  communicated  as  Boon  as  passible  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  according  as  the  case  may  bo,  that  such  person  may  Ixj 
struck  off.  The  bishop  then,  or  the  chapter  respectively,  shall  proceed  within 
four  weeks  to  elect  to  the  deanery,  or  canonry,  or  vicarage,  one  of  the  persona 
who  are  not  obnoxious  or  suspected,  on  whom  the  bishop  shall  confer  the 
canonical  ordination. 

In  proceeding  now  to  the  new  limitation  of  the  dioceses  of  tho  bishopric  of 
Hildesheim,  which  is  now  filled  by  the  modern  bishop  the  venerable  brother 
Francis  Egonca  de  Furstenburg,  and  of  Osnaburg,  which,  deprived  for  many 
years  of  its  pastor,  lias  been  administered  to,  with  the  apostolic  ]>crmission,  by 
the  aforesaid  Charles  Bishop  of  * (Pureuai),  and  suffragan  of  the 

church  of  Osnaburgh,  we  decree  them  to  consist,  as  was  settled  by  our  prede- 
cessor Pius  VII.,  with  every  previous  dismembering,  separation,  and  change, 
by  the  jurisdiction,  power,  and  authority  of  whomsoever  of  the  metropolitans, 
bishops,  ordinaries,  and  vicars  apostolic,  of  all  and  each  of  the  cities,  territories, 
and  parishes  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover ; so 
that  the  kingdom  itself,  separated  as  it  is  by  tho  river  Weser,  may  be  divided 
into  two  dioceses,  the  parishes  on  the  right  bank  being  assigned  to  tho  diocese  of 
Hildesheim ; those  on  tho  left  to  the  diocese  of  Osnaburgh,  as  follows,  viz. : — 

The  diocese  of  Hildesheim  shall  consist  of  the  following  55  parish  churches 
which  already  appertain  to  it,  viz.,  Ac.,  Arc.,  Ac. ; and  moreover  by  20  parishes 
and  13  chapels  of  ease,  styled  churches,  situated  in  the  territory  of  Eichsfchlt, 
and  formerly  subject  to  tho  ancient  metropolitan  church  of  * (Moguntin®) 
or  of  Batisbon,  and  which  at  present  are  administered  to  by  the  venerable 
brother  Charles  Frederick  do  Wendt,  Bishop  of  * (Basinnpolitans),  in  the 
Protestant  territories,  and  suffragan  of  the  church  of  Hildesheim,  in  lieu  of  the 
apostolic  vicar,  viz.  tho  parishes  of  Ac-,  Ac.,  &o.,  and  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  which  have 
hitherto  been  superintended  by  the  aforesaid  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  apostolic 
vicar  of  the  northern  missions  (Missionum). 

The  diocese  of  Osnaburgh  shall  consist  of  the  following  deaneries,  viz.  of 
tho  deanery  of  the  cathedral  church  and  city  of  Osnaburgh,  containing  seven 
parishes,  two  of  which  are  in  tho  city  itself  and  the  rest  in  its  territories. 
Their  names  arc  Beilin,  &c.,  Ac.,  Ac.  To  these  are  added  three  parishes 
situated  in  East  Friezland,  now  subject  to  the  diocese  and  dependent  in  their 
temporal  concerns  upon  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  which  have  hitherto 
been  under  the  superintendence  of  the  said  bishop,  namely,  Benthciin, 
Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 

We  assign  moreover  in  perpetuity,  and  commit  wholly  to  the  spiritual  govern* 
ment  of  the  Bishops  of  Hildesheim  and  Osnaburgh  respectively,  according  to 
their  dioceses,  tho  aforesaid  deaneries,  parishes,  and  places,  with  their  inhabit- 
ants of  both  sexes,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  to  which  end  plenary  writings  sliall 
immediately  be  executed.  Every  kind  of  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  metn>- 
politans,  ordinaries,  vicars  apostolic,  or  administrators  shall  c<>asc ; and  we 
decree  that  their  local  power  in  the  parts  withdrawn  from  their  jurisdiction 
shall  hereafter  be  of  none  effect. 

* Blank  in  manuscript 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  subjects  of  the  respective  bishops,  we  decree  that 
all  and  each  of  the  documents  respecting  the  churches,  and  the  places  as  above 
dismembered  and  assigned  anew,  shall  be  extracted  from  the  records  of  their 
former  ecclesiastical  courts  and  incorporated  with  those  of  the  new,  to  be  kept 
there  in  a convenient  form. 

With  respect  now  to  the  revenues  (lmbita  modo  rutione  reddituum , of  the 
episcopal  table  of  Hildeshcim,  we  ordain  that  it  shall  according  to  custom  (de 
more)  be  taxed  in  756  golden  florins,*  and  that  this  tax  shall  bo  inscribed  in 
the  books  of  our  apostolic  chamber.  With  regard  to  the  episcopal  table  of 
Oaoaburgh,  when  the  endowment  before  adverted  to  shall  have  taken  place, 
we  ordain  that  that  church  shall  be  taxed  ns  is  customary  with  666  golden 
florins,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  inscribed  likewise  in  our  books. 

Lastly,  in  order  that  the  aforesaid  arrangements  nmy  be  carried  into  effect, 
we  appoint  the  before-named  Francis  Egonca  Bishop  of  Hildesbeim  to  be  the 
apostolic  executor  of  this  decree.  We  invest  him  with  every  requisite  authority 
for  establishing  in  form  the  respective  endowments,  the  new  establishment  of 
each  church  with  its  chapter,  anil  the  limits  of  their  respective  diocesan  territories ; 
and  to  enable  the  said  Francis  Egonea  to  fulfil  this  enactment  in  the  places 
remote  from  his  residence,  we  grant  1dm  permirsion  to  delegate  a person  or 
persons  of,  or  hereafter  to  be  invested  with,  ecclesiastical  rank  to  act  for  him  ; 
and  we  protect  such  jierson  from  all  opposition  in  the  execution  of  such  dele- 
gated charge,  he  fiorforming  his  duty  in  a lawful  manner. 

Moreover  wo  expressly  enjoin  the  said  Francis  Egonea  that  within  four 
months  from  the  carrying  into  execution  of  this  decree  he  transmit  copies  in 
the  form  authorised  of  the  several  acts  performed  by  himself  or  deputies, 
which  writings  will  bet  preserved  us  usual  in  the  consiatoriul  archives. 

We  declare  that  the  present  decrees  their  contents  and  ordinations  shall  for 
ever  remain  firm  and  valid,  in  contravention  to  all  rights  which  any  persons 
may  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  of  whatsoever  state,  order,  condition,  and  pre- 
eminence whatever,  by  whatever  specific,  express,  and  individual  mention  they 
may  be  distinguished.  Whether  ulso  any  of  such  persons  should  not  have 
been  called  upon  or  heard  on  the  subject  of  any  detriment,  or  on  any  olhor 
judicial,  privileged,  or  most  privileged  reason,  cause,  pretext,  or  clause,  to  what 
time  soever  they  may  relate.  Wo  pronounce  them  valid  notwithstanding  any 
defect  of  what  magnitude  soever,  and  not  contemplated,  that  may  occur  with 
regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  solemnities  heretofore  laid  down.  We  forbid  these 
acts  to  be  censured,  impugned,  or  otherwise  infringed,  suspended,  restrained,  Ac., 
Ac..  &c.  [Here  follows  a suite  of  repetitions  which  would  be  ludicrous  in  a 
translation.] 

And  we  command  that  this  decree  shall  bo  inviolably  observed,  and  that  assist- 
ance nmy  be  given  to  all  whom  it  does  or  may  hereafter  concern,  to  the  bishops, 
chapters,  and  others,  and  all  others  exercising  any  authority ; that  they  nmy 
sustain  no  molestation,  disturbance,  or  impediment,  nor  be  called  into  a court 
of  law  to  produce  their  proofs  and  verifications  of  anything  relating  thereto  ; 
and  we  pronounce  null  and  void  any  act  which  may  either  wilfully  or  through 
ignorance  be  committed  by  any  authority  whatever  in  opposition  to  it. 

Non  obstantibus  to  ordinationibus.  The  following  sentence  connected 
with  it : — 

We  will  also  that  to  the  printed  copies  of  these  our  letters,  subscribed  by  some 
public  notary,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  an  ecclesiastical  person  of  rank,  the  some 
credit  may  be  paid  which  would  be  to  the  original  if  it  were  produced  or  shown. 

Lastly,  we  forbid  all  men  to  infringe  or  with  daring  attempt  to  contravene 
this  our  act  of  suppression,  extinction,  annulment,  dismembering,  separation 

* Flore n is  auri  de  Camera. 
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union,  limitation,  assignment,  indulgence,  subjoction,  supplement,  declaration, 
deputation,  commission,  command,  decree,  derogation,  and  will.  And  if  any 
ponton  should  presume  to  attempt  this,  he  will  incur  the  indignation  of  the 
omnipotent  God  and  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Puul. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Mary  the  Great,  in  the  year  of  our  lord's  incarnation 
1821.  1st  April,  in  tho  first  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

A.  G.  Card. 

I.  Cabi).  Albants. 

Seen  by  tho  Court,  Dk  Testa 

Place  of  tho  seal.  f 


The  King  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

King's  Lodge,  23th  Feb.,  1825. 

The  King  sends  his  very  kind  regards  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  is  more 
distressed  than  can  well  be  expressed  at  the  absurd  note  which  has  been 
lately  published  in  Germany  relative  to  the  Catholic  Declaration,  in  re- 
ference to  the  local  circumitances  of  that  country.  The  King  hail  no  know- 
ledge of  such  an  intention,  or  it  would  most  certainly  nut  have  happened. 

The  King  desires  that  Lord  Liverpool  would  send  for  Count  Munster, 
that  he  may  explain  the  details  of  this  alTair.  The  King  is  afraid  that 
whatever  inconvenience  may  arise  from  this  late  declaration  has  its  origin 
in  tho  line  of  policy  and  original  stipulations  entered  into  by  our  much- 
regretted  friend  poor  Lord  Londonderry,  so  long  since,  at  the  Congress  held 
at  Vienna.  'The  King  wishes,  however,  distinctly  to  stato  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool that  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  King’s  revered 
father’s  opinions  are  ever  before  him,  and  over  will  be  to  the  King’s  latest 
existence. 

O.  R. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  the  King. 

26th  Feb.,  1825. 

Lord  Liverpool  presents  his  most  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  begs 
to  assure  your  Majesty  that  he  never  entertained  the  least  doubt  that  tho 
declaration  relative  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  had 
been  issued  either  without  any  communication  having  been  made  to  your 
Majesty,  or  that  your  Majesty’s  attention  had  never  been  called  to  it. 

Lord  Liverpool  is  quite  aware  that  the  principle  adopted  in  this  Declara- 
tion had  in  fact  been  settled  at  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  but  it  was  certainly 
most  unfortunate  that  such  an  official  i»pcr  as  that  to  which  your  Majesty 
refers  should  have  been  sent  forth  to  the  world  at  a moment  when  it  might 
bo  subject  to  so  much  misapprehension  in  this  country  ; more  particularly 
as  the  object  might  have  been  rendered  equally  effectual  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  guch  formal  declaration. 

Lord  Liver|>ool  never  supposed  that  this  paper  was  connected  with  any 
alteration  in  your  Majesty’s  sentiments  ns  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question, 
in  its  relation  to  your  Majesty’s  British  dominions. 

He  will  obey  your  Majesty’s  commands  by  desiring  to  see  Count  Munster 
upon  the  subject. 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning.  [ 458.  ] 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  28th  Feb.,  1825. 

I enclose  you  a Memorandum  on  the  frontier  question  between 
Prussia  and  France.  I hope  that  you  have  recovered  entirely. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[Exclosure.] 

MEMORANDUM. 

27th  Feb..  1825. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  for  this  government  to  act 
alone  on  the  subject  of  the  frontier  between  France  and  Prussia. 
The  question  must  be  considered  in  concert  with  the  other 
Allies. 

The  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  the  letter  as  well  as  spirit  of  the 
protocol  of  the  * October,  1815,  are  clearly  in  favour  of 

the  Prussian  claim. 

The  letter  of  the  treaty  gives  the  French  government  a 
ground  for  resisting  it. 

The  treaty  itself,  being  a completion  of  all  the  preceding 
acts,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  binding. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  maps  of  the  Atlas 
National  were  the  authority  referred  to  in  all  these  negotia- 
tions, as  well  at  Paris  in  1814  and  1815  as  at  Vienna ; and 
that  if  no  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  departmental  division 
of  the  territory  of  France  subsequent  to  the  Treaty  of  1814, 
there  could  have  been  no  mistake  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
But  subsequently  to  the  Treaty  of  1814,  that  is,  in  October, 
1814,  those  parts  of  the  Department  of  La  Sarrc  not  ceded  by 
the  Treaty  of  1814  were  joined  to  the  Department  of  La  Mo- 
selle. This  arrangement  must,  I should  think,  have  been  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  and  the  Allies  ought  to  have  known  of  it ; 
but  the  maps  were  not  altered,  and  the  difference  between  the 
then  frontier  of  the  Department  of  the  Moselle,  as  fixed  by  law, 
and  the  ancient  frontier  of  Germany  was  not  adverted  to. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  equitable  claim  is  on  the  side  of 
Prussia  ; the  strictly  legal  one  possibly  on  the  side  of  France. 

Wellington. 


* Blank  in  mnnuscript. 
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[ 459.  ] 


The  ltiyhl  Hon.  George  fanning  to  Fithl  Marsha}  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Ml  DEAR  Duke  OK  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  3rd  March,  1825. 

1 wish  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  tho  enclosed  letter.  It  is  from 
R.  Marechal  (at  Rio  de  Janeiro)  to  M.  Neumann.  It  is  written  in  the  full 
effusion  of  private  confidence,  anil  contains  the  writer's  sincere  opinions. 
No  man — not  any  one — has  had  so  good  opportunity  of  forming  just 
opinions  U[*m  the  state  of  things  in  Brazil. 

We  see  from  this  how  hopeless  it  would  be  to  press  anything  upon  Brazil, 
or  rather  upon  the  P.  It.  or  Emperor  of  Brazil,  like  a return  to  the  ancient 
order  of  things. 

The  only  chance  of  bringing  the  two  countries  together  again  is  under  a 
new  reign  ; and  that  chance  ap|xars  likely  to  be  the  better  in  proportion  as 
the  future  reunion  is  less  put  forward  in  stipulation. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


To  the  Itight  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  3rd  March.  1825. 

I return  the  paper  in  the  box.  I am  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  writer.  He  was  for  three  years  at  my  head-quarters, 
and  he  is  very  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  more  I reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  convinced  I 
am  that  the  proposal  which  I made  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  last 
day  we  met  affords  the  best  prospect  of  settlement.  It  is  too 
late,  and  there  is  no  use  in  endeavouring  to  retain  any  portion 
or  even  the  appearance  of  the  sovereignty  over  Brazil ; and  by  far 
the  most  dignified  proceeding  will  be  for  the  King  to  review 
past  transactions  in  a Carta  Bei/ia , and  to  approve  and  confirm 
what  has  taken  place  in  relation  to  his  son ; reserving  only  his 
private  property  in  the  Brazils  and  securing  to  the  son  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Portugal  after  the  father’s  death.  A 
Treaty  of  Commerce  would  have  to  be  negotiated ; and  the  Carta 
Regia  might  be  delivered  when  the  treaty  should  be  ratified 
by  Don  Pedro. 

If  this  or  some  other  arrangement  is  not  made,  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  course  which  things  will  take.  Don  Pedro  will 
force  this  country  to  a new  Treaty  of  Commerce.  He  w ill  then 
commence  the  war  in  earnest,  will  blockade  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
and  probably  attack  some  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa  or  the  Islands.  Our  guarantee  would  not 
oblige  us  to  go  to  war  in  such  case,  particularly  if  Portugal 
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should  have  refused  to  follow  our  advice  to  avoid  this  course 
of  hostilities.  All  that  we  should  be  bound  to  do  is  to  see 
that  the  dominion  of  Portugal  is  entire  at  the  termination 
of  the  hostilities.  I think  that  if  the  Portuguese  government 
were  made  to  feel  this  state  of  things  they  would  alter  their 
proceedings. 

I was  sorry  to  see  that  you  had  been  unwell  again,  but  I 
hope  you  are  better. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  lion,  (leorge  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Office,  3rd  March,  1823. 

I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  note,  and  for  your  kind  inquiries. 

I was  thrown  sadly  back  by  Tuesday,  and  was  very  unwell  yesterday  ; 
but  my  complaint  (which  is  now  pure  gout ) apjiears  to  be  on  the  wauo  to- 
day, and  I am  otherwise  quite  free  from  inconvenience. 

I entirely  adopt  your  principle  as  to  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
with  Portugal.  My  only  doubt  as  to  your  view  of  the  subject  is  as  to  the 
extent  of  our  obligations  to  Portugal — supposing  Brazil  independent  against 
the  will  of  the  mother  country. 

In  that  case  I confess  I think  that  Brazil  being,  as  to  Portugal,  a 
fore  ion  power,  Portugal  would  have  a claim  upon  us  for  active  defensive 
assistance. 

Pray  consider  this  point.  I send  you  an  abstract  (which  I have  had 
made,  and  which  I believe  may  be  relied  on)  of  all  our  engagements  with 
Portugal. 

I send  you  also  a despatch  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  which  I have  laid  down 
the  doctrine,  as  I feel  it.  This  will  do  no  barm,  in  any  event,  as  tho  only 
effect  that  it  can  have  is  to  make  Brazil  more  cautious. 

I projiose  to  have  a Cabinet  ou  Saturday  or  Sunday,  for  Sir  C.  Stuart’s 
instructions.  I will  trouble  you  with  these  (so  much  as  you  have  not  seen 
of  them)  before. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  most  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


To  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  5th  March,  1825. 

I have  never  seen  or  considered  the  treaties  with  Portugal, 
and  had  taken  a view  only  of  our  acts  under  them.  I don’t 
think  we  have  treated  Portugal  very  handsomely.  I send  you  a 
Memorandum  which  contains  my  opinion  upon  them. 


[460.] 
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MEMORANDUM  ON 


Mabch,  1825. 


It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  to 
renew  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  the  Brazils.  This  treaty 
will  set  up  the  Brazilian  empire,  and  the  casus  foederis  with 
Portugal  will  then  occur. 

If  the  King  of  Portugal  had  not  by  his  own  acts  separated 
Brazil  from  his  dominion  of  Portugal,  it  would  be  doubtful 
whether  we  could  even  treat  with  Brazil.  But  I think  we  may 
consider  that  point  as  settled. 

It  comes  then  to  be  considered  what  we  shall  do  after  the 
Brazilian  empire  is  established.  If  Portugal  by  her  own  act 
has  brought  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  to  the  state 
in  which  they  are,  and  can  neither  attack  Brazil  nor  defend 
her  own  possessions,  she  must  follow  our  advice  to  get  out  of 
her  difficulties,  and  must  be  left  to  her  fate  if  our  advice  is  not 
followed.  At  the  same  time  your  despatch  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  is  well  calculated  to  keep  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  quiet 
and  to  induce  him  to  refrain  from  hostilities,  even  though  the 
King  of  Portugal  should  not  recognise  his  title  and  make  peace. 
I hope  you  continue  better. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 

The  restoration  of  Portuguese  property  captured  or  confis- 
cated, or  under  sequestration,  is  a great  object,  and  should  be 
required  in  the  Carta  Regia. 

[Enclosure.] 

MEMORANDUM  ON  BRITISH  RELATIONS  WITH  PORTUGAL. 

The  Treaty  of  the  year  1661  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
which  applies  to  the  circumstances  which  may  probably  exist 
between  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

The  others  of  1703  are  applicable  to  an  attack  upon  Portugal 
by  Spain  or  France. 

These  last  treaties  have  been  hitherto  aerted  upon  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  a guarantee  of  possession ; and,  indeed,  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  do  not  bind  Great  Britain  to  send  troops  to  Por- 
tugal ; but  to  employ  them  in  the  common  cause.  We  have  not 
in  latter  times,  at  least  since  the  year  1800,  considered  ourselves 
bound  to  protect  Portugal  from  invasion,  notwithstanding  the 
engagement  in  the  Treaty  of  1793  to  make  common  cause  with 
Portugal  should  France  attack  the  dominions  of  Portugal.  If 
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the  engagement  had  been  considered  of  that  description,  pro- 
bably the  defence  of  Portugal  would,  in  1800  and  1801,  have 
been  preferred  to  the  attack  upon  Egypt. 

Portugal  was  at  that  time  attacked  by  a combined  French 
and  Spanish  army ; and  was  forced  to  submit  to  ignominious 
terms  of  peace,  which,  by-the-bye,  were  in  breach  of  our  treaties, 
even  considered  only  as  guarantees. 

Portugal  was  again  invaded  in  1807,  and  conquered.  There 
was  then  no  imperious  necessity  to  prevent  the  sending  assist- 
ance to  Portugal. 

Assistance  was  sent  in  the  following  year,  1808,  but  not  in 
execution  of  a treaty.  It  was  sent  in  furtherance  of  a plan  for 
attacking  the  French  in  Spain. 

The  case  of  1801  was  peculiarly  strong.  Portugal  was  in  a 
state  of  war  with  France  at  our  requisition,  and  we  had  even 
successfully  remonstrated  against  and  prevented  her  making 
peace  with  France  in  the  year  1797.  Yet  with  the  means  in 
our  power  of  assisting  our  ally  we  left  him  to  his  fate. 

In  1807  Portugal  was  neutral.  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
we  had  consented  to  the  neutrality  of  Portugal ; and  that  the 
war  which  followed  the  peace  of  Amiens,  however  provoked  by 
France,  and  justifiable  on  our  parts,  could  not  fairly  be  classed 
as  one  within  the  casus  faderis  of  1703.  When  Portugal  was 
aggressively  attacked  then  in  1807,  and  we  had  the  means  of 
defending  that  kingdom,  we  ought  to  have  defended  it  equally 
as  in  the  case  of  the  year  1801,  if  the  meaning  of  the  treaty 
was  that  we  should  make  common  cause  and  defend,  at  all  risks 
and  in  preference  to  all  other  operations  for  the  common  good, 
rather  than  that  we  should  guarantee  possession. 

But  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  terms  of  these  treaties 
and  those  of  the  Treaty  of  1001.  In  the  last-mentioned  the 
engagement  of  the  loth  Article  is,  that  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  will  take  the  interest  of  Portugal  and  all  its  dominions 
at  heart,  defending  the  same  with  his  utmost  prncer  by  sea  and 
land,  even  as  England  itself.  The  particular  services  are  then 
specified  by  sea  and  land  in  that  and  the  16th  Article.  By 
the  17th  Article  the  King  obliges  himself  to  afford  timely 
assistance  of  men  and  shipping  in  case  Lisbon,  Oporto,  or  any 
other  sea-town  should  be  besieged  or  blocked  up  by  the  Power 
of  Castile  or  any  other  enemy.  By  the  18th  Article  the  King 
engages  that  he  will  never  make  a peace  with  Castile  which 
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may  be  the  least  impediment  to  him  in  his  giving  full  and  entire 
assistance  to  Portugal  in  order  to  its  necessary  defence.  By 
the  Secret  Article  of  the  Treaty  the  King  engages  to  defend 
and  protect  all  conquest  or  colonies  belonging  to  the  Crown  of 
Portugal  against  all  his  enemies,  as  well  future  as  present. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  these  engagements  are  much  more 
pointed  than  those  in  the  subsequent  treaties ; and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  omit  to  attend  to  them  in  case  the  course  of 
events  should  oblige  this  country  to  make  a treaty  with  Don 
Pedro  which  will  recognise  the  independent  existence  of  the 
empire  of  the  Brazils. 

I should  doubt,  however,  whether  any  nation  can  be  bound 
by  a defensive  treaty  in  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
If  a nation  were  to  be  considered  as  so  bound,  it  would,  in  fact, 
place  the  questions  of  peace  and  war  not  in  its  own  couucils, 
but  in  those  of  its  ally.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  any 
case  of  war,  one  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  adversary  ; and 
the  ally  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  following  the  fortune 
of  the  supposed  defending  Power. 

Reason  points  out  that  in  all  these  cases  the  ally  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  advise  in  the  negotiations  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities ; and  this  appears  particularly  reason- 
able when,  as  in  this  case,  the  ally  is  in  reality  a protecting 
Power. 

I think,  then,  that  Portugal  should  be  informed  of  the  light 
in  which  the  ancient  treaties  are  considered  in  this  country ; and 
that  we  intend  to  act  upon  them  in  respect  to  Brazil,  if  the  King 
of  Portugal  will  follow  our  advice  and  take  the  measures  which 
are  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  hostilities  with  the 
Brazils ; but  that  if  he  should  persevere  in  pretensions  which  he 
cannot  enforce,  and  in  carrying  on  hostilities  which  are  founded 
upon  civil  dissensions  in  which  we  can  have  no  concern,  we 
must  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

I think  Mr.  Canning’s  despatch  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  quite 
consistent  with  this  mode  of  proceeding ; and  even  if,  according 
to  this  proceeding,  we  should  fail  in  obtaining  an  arrangement 
of  the  questions  between  Portugal  and  the  Brazils,  we  may 
eventually  obtain  an  armistice  between  the  parties  without 
limitation  of  time. 

Wellington. 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wgun. 

My  DEAR  Wynn,  London,  7th  March,  1825. 

I enclose  a list  of  General  Officers  fit  to  be  employed  in  com- 
mand in  India. 

I should  say  the  two  first  are  the  best  of  all,  and  next  Lord 
Edward.  Brisbane  has  been  employed  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  has  lately  been  removed  from  that  situation,  I believe  ou 
account  of  disputes  with  his  Secretary.  lie  is,  however,  a very 
resjiectable  officer,  and  very  fit  for  the  situation.  General 
Bradford  commands  in  Scotland,  and  Power  at  Malta.  They 
are  both  very  good,  but  not  so  good  as  Brisbane.  Lord  Aylmer 
is  very  fit. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 

I doubt  Fane’s  going. 


[Ex  CLOSURE.] 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  H.  Fane. 

„ Sir  G.  Walker. 

Major-General  Byng. 

„ Brisbane. 

„ Lord»E.  Somerset 

„ Bradford. 

„ Lambert. 

„ Power. 

„ Lord  Aylmer. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Robinson.* 

My  DEAR  Robinson,  London,  14th  March,  1825. 

Lord  FitzRoy  has  shown  me  your  note  regarding  the  Spaniards, 
upon  which  I have  only  to  request  you  to  recollect  what  passed 
at  the  different  Cabinets.  The  first  proposition  was  to.  go  to 
Parliament  for  a vote,  which  was  objected  to  by  nearly  every 
Minister  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  then  settled  that  the  lists  of 
the  applicants  should  be  made  over  to  me ; and  that  I should 
select  from  them  those  who  had  rendered  any  service  to  our 
army,  diplomacy,  or  other  transactions  in  any  manner  or  at  any 

* Thuu  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — afterwards  Earl  of  Ripon. 
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time.  I did  so,  and  made  out  a list  in  six  classes  : the  highest 
to  receive  25s.  a week,  the  lowest  10s.  a- week ; and  there  re- 
mained many  who  were  still  supported  by  the  Spanish  Com- 
mittee, aided,  I believe,  by  the  funds  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

At  last  subscriptions  failed  altogether,  and  Mr.  Canning 
found  that  he  could  not  with  safety  have  any  communication  with 
Mr.  Smith ; and  the  Lord-Mayor  having  corresponded  with 
Peel  upon  the  subject,  the  latter  brought  it  again  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Cabinet,  I think  at  our  meeting  in  December. 

It  was  then  determined  not  to  discourage  the  meeting  which 
the  Lord-  Mayor  proposed  to  call  together  in  the  City,  and  to 
aid  the  subscription  expected  to  be  entered  into  at  that  meeting 
by  a contribution  of  4000/.  or  more,  provided  that  those  who 
should  receive  relief  should  have  it  only  for  a limited  time,  say 
two  or  three  months ; and  should  then  be  assisted  by  a sum  of 
money  to  take  them  away.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
you  consented  to  add  to  the  funds  at  my  disposition  a sum  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  increase  that  list  to  the  amount  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  persons.  I have,  in  consequence,  increased 
my  list  to  the  amount  of  twenty-three  persons.  This  is  what 
has  passed.  I will  now  tell  you  where  the  error  has  been  in  the 
transaction. 

When  I was  desired  to  make?  out  the  list  of  those  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  government,  it  was  intended  that  the  funds  of  the 
Foreign  Office  which  should  be  disposable  should  be  applicable 
to  this  charity,  (which  it  was  then  understood  and  stated  to  be), 
as  well  as  what  the  Treasury  should  supply.  Instead  of  con- 
fining them  to  this  object,  Mr.  Canning,  pestered  to  death — as, 
indeed,  I was — by  applications,  allowed  the  funds  of  the  Foreign 
Office  to  go  in  aid  of  the  hinds  of  the  Spanish  Committee. 
The  consequences  were,  first  that  my  list  fell  entirely  upon 
the  funds  of  the  Treasury  ; and  secondly,  that  Spaniards,  finding 
that  there  was  money  to  be  still  obtained  here,  flocked  to  this 
country  even  after  my  first  list  was  closed.  The  demand,  con- 
sequently, as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  increased ; and  I 
believe  that  there  are  at  this  moment,  in  consequence  of  these 
measures  and  of  the  last  subscription,  more  foreigners  in  this 
country  requiring  aid  than  there  have  been  at  any  former 
period.  In  all  this  transaction  I have  been  only  the  instrument 
of  government,  and  I am  perfectly  ready  to  discontinue  my 
payments  whenever  it  may  be  thought  proper. 
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I think  you  ought  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  government 

As  for  iny  part,  well  as  I wish  to  many  of  these  Spaniards, 
and  determined  as  1 am  that  some  of  them  at  least  shall  not 
want  as  long  as  I can  assist  them,  I must  object  to  bring  the 
subject  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

Yours,  &c,  &g, 

Wellington. 

P.S.  My  list  amounts  to  about  10,000/.  a year,  and  for  this 
sum  we  provide  for  * persons.  Upon  the  revolution 

in  Spain,  in  the  year  1814,  the  funds  of  the  Foreign  Office 
provided  for  the  whole. 


The  Right  lion.  Oeorye  Canning  to  Field  Mumbai  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  Duke  OF  Wellington,  Gloucester  Lodge,  17th  March,  1825. 

I send  you  the  draft  of  an  answer  to  the  Spanish  note,  which  I propose 
to  he  delivered  by  Lamb  on  his  arrival  at  Madrid,— or  perhaps  by  the  charge 
d’affaires  just  before  his  arrival. 

I add  a letter  received  to-day  from  Lonl  Granville,  which  I think  upon 
the  whole  tolerably  satisfactory  as  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  feelings  about 
Spain  and  her  Americas. 

I enclose  in  a separate  case  a secret  paper  upon  Brazil,  which  is  highly 
satisfactory,  as  showing  that  P.  M.  is  flaying  fair  upon  that  subject. 

Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  your  observations  upon  die  note  to  Spain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke  of  Wellington,  Gloucester  Lxlgc,  18th  March,  1825. 

I return  the  draft  of  answer  to  M.  Zea,  with  M.  Zea’s  note ; which  you 
must  have  seen  (I  should  think)  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  but  which  ought 
to  have  been  sent  to  you  with  my  draft. 

You  will  see  that  the  two  points  upon  which  you  principally  remark  do 
arise  directly  out  of  M.  Zea’s  note — 

1st.  The  credibility  of  the  evidence  of  our  agents. 

2nd.  Declarations  about  legitimacy. 

1 do  not  mean  that  1 therefore  adhere  to  passages  which  you  havo 
marked;  but  you  may  have  supposed  that  they  were  uncalled-for, and  that 
is  not  so. 


* -Blank  iu  manuscript. 
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They  may  lie  jnssed  over,  but  there  they  are,  in  M.  Zea's  note,  very 
much  at  length. 


Ever  sincerely  yours, 


George  Canning. 


I’.S.  I am  getting  strength  daily,  and  should  have  gone  to  the  House  to- 
day had  it  been  necessary.  But  I believe  I do  more  wisely  in  availing 
myself  of  a respite,  which  Lushington  gives  me  till  Monday. 

J promise  a Cabinet  on  Sunday  at  3. 

G.  C. 


To  the  Might  Hon.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  19th  March,  1825. 

1 have  road  M.  de  Zea’s  note,  which  I return  with  the  draft. 

I never  saw  it  till  last  night,  when  Mr.  Planta  sent  me  another 
copy  of  it.  It  has  never  been  on  the  Cabinet  table  when  I have 
gone  to  the  office  to  read  the  papers  intended  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Cabinet. 

In  respect  to  the  draft,  I still  think  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  Bolivar’s  victory,  &c.,  calculated  to 
humiliate  the  governments  which  you  are  addressing,  more  parti- 
cularly as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  justify  our  own  actions,  those 
of  the  King’s  subjects,  and  those  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in 
the  Sjianish  colonies  to  inquire  or  under  other  instructions  for 
specific  objects  in  detail  against  the  charges  which  the  Spanish 
note  contains. 

The  mention  of  the  fact  of  the  victory  is  sufficient  Neither  do 
I think  the  argument  upon  legitimacy  touches  the  Spanish  case. 

Our  grounds  are  these.  We  had  long,  by  consent  of  Spain, 
traded  with  these  colonies ; we  had  admitted  their  rights  as 
belligerents ; we  had  recognised  their  flags  in  British  ports  by 
Act  of  Parliament ; we  had  established  consuls  in  the  several 
countries,  having  apprised  Spain  and  all  Europe  of  each  step 
taken,  and  having  upon  taking  each  step  offered  Spain  our 
mediation  and  our  advice  for  a settlement. 

We  had  at  last  taken  auother  step,  that  of  making  treaties  of 
commerce  with  those  States,  which  we  had  considered  equally 
necessary  for  our  interest  and  equally  justifiable  with  the 
former. 

In  taking  this  step  we  had  not  questioned  the  right  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  The  step  taken  certainly  went  to  question 
his  power  permanently  to  conquer  these  territories ; as  those 
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taken  before  did  to  question  its  existence  de  facto  at  the 
moment. 

In  respect  to  other  Powers,  they  have  not,  and  never  had, 
the  interest  involved  in  these  questions  which  his  Majesty  has 
had  ; and  his  Majesty’s  conduct  cannot,  with  justice,  be  compared 
with  theirs.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  when  necessity  or 
even  interest  has  been  the  promoter  of  their  measures,  they 
have  not  scrupled  to  decide  by  their  acts  not  only  upon  ques- 
tions of  fact  but  upon  questions  of  right.  As  their  notes  are 
circulated  all  over  Europe,  I would  earnestly  recommend  that 
yours  should  be  limited  to  a defence  of  your  own  case,  and  that 
you  should  touch  as  little  as  possible  upon  that  of  others,  if  you 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion. 

Believe  me,  &c , 

W ELLINGTON. 


To  the  I’itjht  Hon.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  LEAK  Wynn,  London,  24th  March,  1825. 

I return  the  box,  having  perused  the  papers  last  night. 

There  is  nothing  in  them,  except  want  of  information  of  the 
nature  of  the  country,  climate,  &c.,  of  the  proposed  theatre  of 
the  war.  The  only  paper  which  shows  in  the  writer  any  know- 
ledge of  his  subject  is  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  Minute  of  the  24th 
August;  and  it  is  curious  how  all  appear  to  have  chimed  in 
with  his  simple  proposal ; just  as  a paek  of  hounds  do  to  the 
voice  of  the  experienced  dog.  They  appear  to  me  to  have  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  any  attempt  on  a large  scale  in  this  season, 
and  that  their  efforts  will  be  confined  to  recovering  Cachar 
by  means  of  the  defensive  force  already  on  the  frontier. 

I cannot  say  they  are  wrong,  not  knowing  the  state  of 
Arraean.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  a road 
from  Arraean  to  the  rivers  communicating  with  Hangoon.  The 
question  is.  then,  how  to  get  an  array,  with  its  equipments,  from 
Chittagong  to  Arraean.  This  question  ought  to  have  been 
clearly  brought  out  long  ago  at  Chittagong,  or  even  at  Cal- 
cutta. If  they  can  equip  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  at  all,  he 
will  find  his  way  up  the  river,  and  you  may  yet  be  able  to  bring 
the  war  to  a close  by  the  operations  of  his  corps.  But  I hope 
that  he  will  not  have  divided  it  until  he  shall  have  known  more 
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than  he  appears  to  me  to  have  known,  according  to  the  last 
accounts,  of  the  real  nature  of  the  enemy’s  force  in  his  front. 

Believe  me,  <Src., 

Wellington. 


Le  Prince  de  Mettemich  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mon  CHER  Due,  Pari*,  OC  27““  Mars,  1825. 

Le  Prinoe  Estcrhazy  m’a  remis  la  lettre  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  lui 
oonfier  jx>ur  moi.  Lc  dtisir  de  me  voir  mettre  k profit  la  oourtc  distance 
qui  me  so  [are  do  Londres  jxmr  faire  ma  cour  au  Roi  m'a  yty  exprimd  di- 
rectemcnt  par  sa  Majesty.  Je  vous  avouerai  avec  sincerity  que  jamais  je  n’ai 
yty  combattu  davantage  par  mes  sentimens  d’homme  public  et  d’bomme 
privy. 

Ces  deux  conditions  se  trouvent  malheurcusemcnt  reunis  en  moi,  sans  que 
dans  ccrtaincs  circonstances  il  pourrait  m’elre  ]K>ssible  de  les  sparer.  L’unc 
d’entre  ellcs  cat  la  position  desclioses  du  moment.  Ce  n’est  [ms dans  l'6tat 
d’isolement  complet  dans  lequel  s’est  placd  l’Angletcrre  dans  l’attitude 
s[>&iRle  d’inUIrfits  opposds  k d'autros  interests,  qu’il  me  scrait  possible  do  me 
rendre  k Londres.  Un  motif  deplorable  m’a  conduit  k Paris ; il  n’a  yty  que 
trop  vite  justifiy.  11  n’a  point  sufli  cepcndant  pour  dytourncr  de  moi  les 
regards  de  la  tourbe  jx>litiquc.  Cbaque  pas  que  je  ferais  hors  de  la  direction 
precise  de  mon  voyage  prfiterait  k une  l'oulc  de  supjx>sitious  et  de  calculs, 
faux  sans  doute,  mais  pas  moins  pemicieux.  Je  me  sentirais  la  force  do 
les  braver  si  je  pouvais  m’abandonner  a la  conviction  d’ojxSrer  le  bien  ; mais 
ce  sentiment  mallieureusement  cst  loin  de  moi.  Lc  mal  qui  existc  dbjk 
est  immense ; il  est  plus ; il  cst  incalculable  dans  ses  suites.  Serait-cc  k 
moi,  mon  cher  Due,  k i'augmentcr,  et  ne  le  ferai-je  pas  par  une  demarche 
qui  jettcrait  dans  les  esprits  plus  de  vague  encore  quo  dejk  il  en  existc? 
Certes,  non.  Que  le  corps  social,  si  rudement  attaque,  et  qui  a tant  besoin 
de  souticn,  trouvo  un  joint  de  repos  dans  la  garantio  de  la  solidarity  des 
imnsdes  et  dans  la  force  de  l’union  entre  les  Puissances  contincntalcs ! Com- 
bien  ce  but  ne  scrait-il  [mint  mis  en  risque  ]mr  le  prdjugy  qui  s'attacherait 
k mon  voyage,  cominc  quoi  l’Autriche  pourrait  viser  k s’isoler  daus  sa 
mareho  dans  un  moment  de  crisc  aussi  positif  que  Pest  le  present  ? 

Le  Prince  Paul  vous  ddvcloppera  davantage  ma  pensde  que  je  ne  puis  le 
faire  par  une  simple  lettre.  Il  ne  vous  expriinora  jamais  asscz  l’dtendue  do 
mes  regrets.  Il  n’est  j<is  un  cotd  qui,  dans  la  privation  quo  je  m’imjxjsc, 
pourrait  me  jmraltro  flatteur  ou  consolant.  C’est  de  toutes  les  besognes  les 
pins  dycourageantes  que  celle  qui  vous  restreint  au  simjile  soin  d’yviter 
du  inal. 

Vreuillez  agryer,  mon  eber  Due,  l’assurancc  do  ma  haute  consult!  rat  ion  et 
de  mes  sentimens  inviolables  d’amitiy. 

Metternich. 
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To  the  Right  lion.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  DEAR  Wynn,  London,  30th  March,  1825. 

I enclose  a Memorandum  upon  the  operations  in  Bengal, 
founded  upon  what  I suppose  will  have  been  the  result  of  the 
campaign  as  intended  by  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  Minute  of 
the  * 

There  is  a good  deal  of  it  which  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you, 
or  indeed  for  anybody  who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  service  in  the  East  Indies,  to  understand  ; and  most  parti- 
cularly the  service  in  Bengal. 

But  I think  an  officer  who  has  served  in  Bengal  would  under- 
stand it ; and  1 think  I should  not  fail  in  executing  this  plan 
myself. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[Enclosure.] 

MEMORANDUM  RESPECTING  THE  MODE  OF  CARRYING  ON  THE 
WAR  WITH  THE  BURMESE. 

29th  March,  1825. 

It  appears  from  the  recent  communications  from  Fort  William 
that  it  was  not  intended,  when  they  were  sent  off,  to  make  any 
serious  effort  to  force  the  Burmese  government  to  peace  in  the 
course  of  the  season  24-25.  It  was  intended  to  confine  the 
operations  to  those  calculated  to  restore  the  Rajah  of  Cacliar  to 
his  territories  a3  a feudatory  of  the  Company ; and  others  of 
the  same  description,  in  different  parts  of  the  frontier,  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  carry  on  by  means  of  the  defensive  force 
on  the  frontier,  without  bringing  forward  the  army  stated  to  be 
on  its  march  from  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Bengal  provinces 
into  Bengal. 

These  operations,  however,  will  not  answer  the  wished-for 
purpose.  They  will  not  reduce  the  Burmese  government  to  the 
necessity  of  making  and,  above  all,  of  preserving  peace  with 
the  British  government,  from  a sense  of  the  impossibility  of 
resistance.  In  all  probability,  peace  will  not  be  made  after 
such  a system  of  operations ; but  if  made  it  will  be  precarious. 
The  Burmese  government  will  connect  themselves  with  the 

* Blank  in  manuscript. 
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politics  of  Ilindostan,  and  their  assistance  and  co-operation 
will  be  looked  for  by  those  Powers  who  wish  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  that  part  of  the  world ; and  we  shall  have  to 
renew  this  inconvenient  contest  at  a moment  at  which  it  will  be 
much  more  inconvenient  and  difficult  to  carry  it  on  than  it  is  at 
present. 

However  questionable  the  cause  of  war,  it  is  quite  clear  to 
me  that,  having  entered  into  the  war,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  pence ; nor  would  it  be  wise  to  attempt  it  till  the  enemy 
shall  have  experienced  the  extent  of  our  power  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  resisting  it. 

If,  then,  the  authorities  in  India  should  have  decided  that 
they  will  not  carry  on  the  war  on  an  extended  scale  in  this 
campaign,  we  must  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
next. 

I conclude  that  this  campaign  will  leave  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  well  established  at  Rangoon  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Burmese  empire  ; and  that  he  will  be  better  sup- 
plied and  altogether  in  a better  situation  during  the  rainy 
season,  which  will  commence  in  May  and  June  next,  than  he 
was  in  the  last ; that  the  limited  operations,  as  designated  in 
the  Minute  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  ,*  will  all 

have  been  successful ; and  that  the  Rajah  of  C'achar  will  have 
been  replaced,  and  that  by  his  means  and  those  of  other 
tributaries  the  enemy  will  have  been  expelled  even  from  Muti- 
ny poor. 

The  question  is  what  shall  be  done  after  the  next  rainy 
season,  which  is  stated  to  commence  in  May  in  the  Burmese 
territories,  commences  in  June  in  Bengal,  and  lasts  till  the  close 
of  September ; and  then  leaves  the  country  which  has  been 
liable  to  its  influence  in  a state  unfit  for  military  operations  for 
some  time  afterwards. 

The  operations  in  Cachar  will  have  given  us  some  knowledge 
of  that  country,  possibly  as  far  as  even  Munnypoor,  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  opeu  a road  to  that  place. 

Bijt  I confess  that  I have  always  doubted  the  expediency  of 
adopting  that  line  of  operations.  The  distance  is  immense. 
That  of  the  two  corps  of  operation  from  Munnypoor  and  Ran- 
goon will  not  decrease  till  the  former  shall  commence  its  march 


* Illn nk  in  mnnii'<rrij»t. 
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from  Munnypoor.  The  enemy  must  to  the  last  be  between 
them. 

I believe  the  whole  country  is  in  all  parts  equally  unhealthy, 
and  the  only  chance  of  preservation  for  the  troops  employed 
on  this  service  is  that  they  shall  be  well  supplied  with  camp- 
equipage  and  provisions,  not  overworked  or  overmarched,  or 
kept  out  too  long ; and  care,  as  far  as  is  possible,  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  ground  for  the  camps. 

As  far  as  I can  form  a judgment  here  from  the  information 
before  me,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  position  already 
occupied  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  which  I conclude  he 
will  maintain,  I should  prefer  the  line  of  operations  by  Chitta- 
gong, Ramoo,  Arracan,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  river 
Irrawady. 

We  know  that  there  is  a road  practicable  for  troops  from 
Chittagong  to  Ramoo. 

Mr.  * states  positively  that  there  is  a practicable 

road  from  Arracan  into  the  valley  of  the  Irrawady.  At  all 
events,  we  know  that  large  bodies  of  the  Burmese  have  marched 
from  Arracan  into  the  valley  of  the  Irrawady ; and  although  it 
may  be  admitted  that  small  bodies  of  Burmese  might  march  by 
roads  'in  which  more  numerous  and  better-equipped  armies 
could  not,  yet  I believe  it  is  generally  found  that  where  large 
bodies  of  one  sort  can  march,  all  others  can  follow.  Indeed, 
the  march  of  a large  body  of  troops  of  itself  makes  a road. 

The  only  question  then  is  from  Ramoo  to  Arracan,  a distance 
of  about  100  miles,  respecting  which  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  enemy,  stated  to  be  20,000  men,  attacked  our  post  at 
Ramoo,  and  it  is  probable  they  came  from  Arracan;  at  all 
events,  it  is  supposed  that  information  might  be  obtained. 
Even  if  the  road  is  to  be  made,  it  is  more  easy  to  make  a road 
for  100  miles  than  it  is  one  for  500  miles,  or  even  250  miles, 
from  Munnypoor.  But  there  are  other  reasons  why  the  road 
by  Arracan  is  preferable.  Every  movement  of  the  corps  from 
Arracan  towards  the  valley  of  the  Irrawady  would  tend  to  the 
relief  of  Sir  A.  Campbell,  and  the  arrival  of  that  corps  would 
put  it  in  immediate  communication  with  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell in  that  part  of  the  Burmese  empire  said  to  be  the  source 
and  seat  of  its  resources.  The  resources  which  this  part  of  the 
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army  might  bring  with  it  would  serve  to  equip  the  corps  under 
Sir  Archibald  Camphcll  with  all  the  means  of  movement  which 
it  appears  he  wants,  and  I am  afraid  will  still  want,  in  the  next 
campaign. 

The  two  corps,  thus  united,  would  threaten  the  Burmese  seat 
of  government  with  a disaster  to  be  avoided  only  by  submission 
to  terms  of  peace. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  I prefer  the  line  of  Chitta- 
gong and  Arracan  to  that  by  Silliet  and  Munnypoor,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  that  it  enables  the  British  government,  through- 
out the  operation,  to  avail  itself  of  all  its  resources,  naval  as 
well  as  military ; and  by  sea,  to  withdraw  from  the  country  and 
to  bring  to  Calcutta  in  a few  days  at  least  the  European  part 
of  the  army,  if  their  services  should  not  be  required  in  the 
Burmese  territory,  or  should  be  required  in  another  part  of  the 
country. 

If  this  line  should  be  adopted,  I would  make  Arracan  the 
great  depot  of  the  army.  I would  send  with  the  troops  by 
Chittagong  all  the  cattle  to  enable  both  armies  to  move.  The 
ordnance  and  stores  (except  a few  light  pieces  necessary  to 
enable  the  troops  which  should  march  to  reach  Arracan)  and  the 
grain  and  provisions  should  be  sent  by  sea  to  Arracan,  together, 
probably,  with  the  European  troops.  The  troops  should  march 
in  small  detachments,  not  more  than  two  battalions  in  each,  by 
easy  marches  from  Chittagong  to  Arracan ; and  the  army  would 
then  start  quite  fresh  from  Arracan  with  all  its  equipments  in 
the  highest  order  and  its  means  of  movement  unfatigued  and 
fresh,  and  fit  for  their  work. 

The  array  ought  to  be  attended  by  two  bridges. 

From  Arracan  the  army  might  proceed  in  one,  two,  or  three 
columns,  or  by  detachments  in  echelon  as  before,  according  to 
the  information  there  received  of  the  nature  of  the  road  and 
country,  of  the  positions  and  force  of  the  enemy,  &c.  &c. 

The  communication  with  the  army  from  Calcutta  would  then 
be  by  sea  to  Arracan,  and  thence  by  land.  The  time  and  dis- 
tance would,  in  that  season,  be  about  of  as  many  days  as  by  the 
road  of  Munnypoor  it  would  be  weeks ; and  it  is  obvious  that, 
by  securing  Arracan,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  in  a few  days  as  many  of  the  troops  as  can  be 
withdrawn  by  sea. 

The  hospitals  might  lie  at  Arracan  and  thence  removed  to 
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sea  ; a great  object  for  the  recovery  of  health  suffering  under  the 
effects  of  climate  in  those  countries. 

I would  form  this  army  by  volunteers  to  the  amount  of  two 
companies  from  each  battalion  of  sepoys  in  the  Bengal  service. 

.These  companies  to  be  formed  into  provisional  battalions, 
each  of  six  companies  or  six  hundred  men.  The  vacancies  thus 
made  in  the  regular  battalions  to  be  immediately  filled  up  by 
recruiting.  These  companies  to  have  the  usual  proportion  of 
Native  officers  to  volunteer,  and  of  European  officers  to  be  posted 
to  them.  Each  battalion  to  be  commanded  by  a field-officer. 

Ten  thousand  men  might,  I should  think,  be  got  for  this 
service  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  without  materially  weakening 
the  Native  army  on  the  frontier. 

To  these  ought  to  be  added  two  regiments  of  Europeans, 
eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  thirty  or  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Wellington. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DRAB  Duke,  Fife  House,  1st  April,  1825. 

I wish  you  seriously  to  consider  the  enclosed  papers,  but  as  Bathurst  is 
out  of  town,  not  to  show  them  to  any  one. 

Nothing  need  be  determined  till  after  the  19th,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
second  reading,  but  my  own  impression  is  that  the  majority  on  that  day 
will  be  so  considerable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a fixed  and  settled  opinion.  We  may  still  be  able  by  a 
small  majority  to  throw  the  bill  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; but  this  will 
be  m the  nature  of  an  expiring  effort,  and  it  remain*  to  be  considered  how 
tar  such  a proceeding  would  or  would  not  bo  expedient. 

I ho  more  I reflect  upon  tho  question,  the  more  impossible  it  appears  to 
me  that  1 should  be  a party  to  the  neta  system , much  less  the  instrument 
of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

As  to  the  time  and  mode  of  acting,  I havo  no  strong  opinion  upon  them 
and  shall  bo  ready  to  bo  guided  in  a great  measure  by  the  opinion  of  mv 
friends.  ' J 

I cannot,  however,  overlook  what  may  be  reel's  course  of  conduct  upon 
this  occasion.  If  ho  resigns,  I shall  be  called  upon  to  fill  up  his  office 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  the  most  important  office  in  the 
State ; and  how  could  I fill  it  up  when  I had  it  in  contemplation  not  to 
remain  myself  in  tho  government  many  weeks. 

I am  going  to  Coombe  for  ten  days  to-morrow. 

Havo  the  goodness  to  return  the  papers  when  you  have  done  with  them. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 
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To  Mr.  Griffin. 

DRAFT  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ORDNANCE  COMMISSION  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

Ordnance  Office,  Ilth  April,  1825. 

Draft  of  Instructions  to  Colonel  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth, 
Major  Sir  George  Charles  Hoste,  and  Captain  John  B.  Harris, 
of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  forming  a Commission 
appointed  by  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance  to 
proceed  to  his  Majesty’s  Colonies,  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
fortifications  and  public  buildings,  and  upon  the  system  of 
defence  for  those  colonies : — 

1.  As  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  department  should  acquire 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  tfie  fortifications  and 
public  buildings  in  his  Majesty’s  dominions  on  the  Continent  of 
North  America,  and  of  the  system  and  state  of  defence  of  those 
dominions ; and  as  it  appears  impossible  to  acquire  all  the  in- 
formation which  it  is  necessary  that  this  department  should 
possess  from  the  documents  in  the  office,  or  communicated  by 
the  Treasury,  or  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Department;  the 
Master-General  and  Board  have  therefore  considered  it  proper 
to  send  a Commission  to  his  Majesty’s  dominions  in  North 
America,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  several  matters 
hereinafter  referred  to,  and  they  have  appointed  you,  Colonel 
Sir  J.  C.  Smyth,  Major  Sir  G.  C.  Hoste,  and  Captain  J.  B.  Harris, 
to  be  the  members  of  such  Commission. 

2.  You  will  take  your  departure  from  England  by  the  packet 
which  will  sail  from  Liverpool  on  the  15th  instant. 

3.  On  your  arrival  in  North  America  you  will  report  yourself 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Canada.  You  will  lay 
before  liim  your  instructions,  and  request  from  him  the  necessary 
assistance  to  enable  you  to  prosecute  your  inquiries,  and  such 
instructions  as  he  may  think  propey  to  give  you.  You  will  also 
communicate  with  his  Excellency  constantly,  and  keep  him 
informed  of  the  progress  of  your  inquiries. 

4.  Upon  your  arrival  in  Upper  Canada,  and  also  in  Nova 
Scotia,  you  will  wait  on  the  Governor,  or  Lieutenant-Governor, 
to  apprise  them  of  the  object  of  your  mission  ; circular  com- 
munications having  been  made  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  notifying  the  request  of  the  Master-General  and  Board 
that  they  should  give  every  assistance  that  you  may  require. 
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5.  It  appears  to  the  Master-General  and  Board  that  it  will 
be  desirable  that  you  should  commence  your  investigations  at 
Quebec,  if  the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  should 
be  open  when  you  shall  arrive  in  North  America.  If  the 
navigation  of  that  river  should  not  be  open,  you  will  then 
commence  your  inquiries  iii  Nova  Scotia,  and  proceed  from 
thence  to  Quebec. 

The  annexed  letter  from  the  Master-General  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  the  1st  of  March,  1819,*  explains  the  system  of 
defence  to  which  the  Master-General  had  directed  at  that  time 
the  attention  of  the  government,  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
intended  to  carry  that  system  into  execution.  It  appears  to  the 
Master-General  and  Board  that,  supposing  it  to  be  practicable, 
it  is  upon  the  whole  the  best  for  his  Majesty’s  extended  dominions 
in  that  part  of  the  world ; and  it  is  desirable  that  this  depart- 
ment should  be  informed  how  far  the  execution  of  this  system 
has  been  found  practicable,  and  has  been  persevered  in  since  the 
month  of  March,  1819  ; what  has  been  the  progress  made,  and 
what  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  progress,  or  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  plan  altogether. 

It  is  impossible  to  expect  accurate  estimates  of  expense  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  that  on  which  the  Commission  will  be  em- 
ployed ; but  it  is  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  this  depart- 
ment should  have  some  general  report  of  the  expense  which  the 
execution  of  this  plan  will  occasion. 

The  Commission  will  observe  that  the  foundation  of  this 
plan  is  to  throw  the  communication  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
above  Montreal  into  what  is  called  the  Great  river,  and  thence 
into  the  river  Rideau ; and  thence  by  the  Irish  creek  through 
the  lakes  to  Kingston  in  Upper  Canada. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  department  should  know  exactly 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  into  execution  this 
part  of  the  plan ; what  remains  to  be  done ; what  are  the 
obstacles ; what  the  means  of  overcoming  them ; what  will  be 
the  probable  expense,  what  part  of  it  will  be  incurred  in  each 
year,  and  what  part  of  the  funds  will  be  found  by  the  Colonial 
government 

You  will  observe  in  the  Master-General’s  letter  a doubt 
expressed  as  to  the  practicability  of  completing  the  water  cora- 
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munication  at  Huntley’s  bridge,  between  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  Great  river  and  those  which  fall  into  lake  Ontario.  You 
are  particularly  desired  to  attend  to  that  point ; and  to  ascertain, 
first,  if  it  should  be  practicable  to  establish  a communication  by 
water  from  Huntley’s  bridge,  or  elsewhere  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, with  Kingston  ; and  if  that  should  not  be  found  practicable, 
secondly,  if  it  should  be  practicable  to  establish  a communi- 
cation by  railway  between  the  navigable  head  of  the  waters 
which  fall  into  the  Great  river,  and  the  navigable  head  of  the 
waters  which  fall  into  lake  Ontario. 

If  it  should  not  be  practicable  to  establish  a communication 
l>y  water  from  Huntley’s  bridge,  or  elsewhere  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  with  lake  Ontario,  you  are  then  to  consider  of 
the  means  of  establishing  a communication  by  railroad  between 
the  head  of  the  waters  falling  into  the  Great  river  and  lake 
Ontario. 

The  next  points  of  the  communications  to  be  considered  are 
those  with  lake  Simcoe. 

You  will  observe  that  two  of  these  are  suggested  in  the 
Master-General’s  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  one 
direct  from  the  head  of  the  Rideau  by  the  Black  river,  which 
is  supposed  to  originate  not  far  from  the  Rideau.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  ascertain  this  point;  aud  if  the  communication 
should  not  be  practicable  by  water,  to  see  whether  it  could  not 
be  completed  by  railroad. 

The  other  is  from  Kingston  by  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  at  the  back 
of  Prince  Edward’s  Island  ; and  thence  by  the  river  Saggettew- 
cdgewam,  or  the  Trent,  into  the  Rice  lake ; and  thence  by 
Talbot’s  river  into  lake  Simcoe. 

There  is  likewise  a report  of  a communication  by  water  used 
by  the  Indians  between  the  Great  river,  or  the  Ottawa,  and 
Talbot’s  river.  If  such  a communication  should  exist,  it  should 
be  examined ; and  rendered  perfect  as  well  along  the  Great 
river  to  its  junction  with  this  communication  as  along  the 
communication  itself. 

Of  course  wherever  railroads  show  to  be  uecessary,  or 
should  be  deemed  preferable  or  less  expensive  than  the  im- 
provements of  the  communication  by  water,  such  recommenda- 
tions must  be  reported. 

The  next  points  for  consideration  are  the  navigation  of  the 
Hollands  river,  which  falls  into  lake  Simcoe ; of  the  Wellauds, 
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or  the  Chippeway  river,  which  falls  into  the  Niagara  above  the 
falls  of  Niagara  ; of  the  Grand  river,  which  falls  into  lake  Erie ; 
and  of  the  Thames,  which  falls  into  lake  St  Clair. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  extensive  the  easy  navigation  of 
these  several  rivers  can  be  made,  the  more  easy  will  be  the 
defence  of  that  distant  frontier. 

It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  means  of  connecting  the  naviga- 
tion of  all  these  rivers  by  their  tributary  streams  if  possible,  or 
by  a canal ; or,  if  that  should  not  be  practicable,  by  a railroad. 

It  is  understood  tliat  the  communication  by  water  already 
exists  between  Lake  Simcoe  and  Pentengashene,  or  Gloucester 
Bay  ; but  this  point  must  be  ascertained. 

This  is  all  that  occurs  on  the  subject  of  the  defensive 
communications  with  Upper  Canada  arising  out  of  the 
Master-General's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  1st 
of  March. 

The  Master-General  and  Board,  however,  cannot  avoid 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  observations  of  the  Master- 
General,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst  of  the  1st  March,  1819, 
upon  the  communication  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  above  the 
island  of  St.  Ilegis,  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  the  lines  of  communication  proposed 
by  the  Master-General,  and  above  referred  for  your  considera- 
tion and  report,  cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  or  some  other 
distinct  from  the  St  Lawrence  discovered,  the  defence  of 
these  distant  provinces  will  become  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost 
impossible.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  you  should 
direct  your  inquiries  particularly  to  this  point  as  being  most 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  his  Majesty’s  sovereignty  over 
these  distant  dominions  and  the  protection  of  his  subjects. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  state  of  the  works  in 
the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  It  is  understood 
here  that  the  works  of  the  citadel  of  Quebec  have  been  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  those  of  the  intrenched  camp.  We  desire  to 
draw  your  attention  particularly  to  those  works,  and  to  the 
estimates  of  their  expense.  How  much  of  the  sum  originally 
estimated  has  been  expended  ; how  much  of  each  work  remains 
to  be  completed  in  comparison  with  the  estimated  sum  of  money 
unexpended. 

You  will  likewise  report  your  opinion  of  the  probable  efficiency 
of  those  works  when  completed. 
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The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  defences  of  river 
Richelieu  ; and  particularly  the  works  on  the  Isle  mix  Noix. 

You  will  observe  the  Master-General’s  opinion  that  that  work 
ought  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  island,  particularly  the  northern 
and  western  extremity,  with  a view  to  command  by  its  fire  the 
communication  between  the  river  Richelieu  and  the  South  river. 

It  is  desirable,  likewise,  that  you  should  report  whether  any 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  proposed  occupation  of 
the  small  Island,  situated  in  the  Richelieu,  off  the  mouth 
of  South  river. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  have  constructed  a work 
upon  a spot  called  Rouse's  Point , on  the  left  of  the  Richelieu  ; 
which  spot  of  ground  it  is  supposed  will  belong  to  his  Majesty 
upon  the  final  settlement  of  the  frontier  under  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  spot  should  be  looked  at  in  the 
following  views  of  it : — 

Does  a fortress  upon  it  give  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  any  peculiar  advantage  with  a view  to  offensive  or  de- 
fensive operations  against  his  Majesty  ? 

Does  a fortress  in  this  position  protect  any  particular  pass  in 
the  Richelieu  important  for  the  enemy  to  hold  in  war,  or  for  his 
Majesty  to  possess  ? 

Would  it  be  important  for  his  Majesty  to  possess  a fortress 
on  this  particular  spot  of  land  in  order  to  cover  and  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  ? 

If  a fortress  in  that  part  of  the  country  were  necessary  for 
such  a purpose,  could  not  one  be  constructed  on  another  spot  of 
the  frontier  as  formerly  defined  ? 

In  the  hypothesis  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
being  deprived  of  this  fortress  upon  Rouse’s  Point,  could  not 
another  be  constructed  by  them  upon  some  other  point  of  the 
river  Richelieu,  within  the  frontier  as  it  will  be  newly  defined, 
possessing  all  the  advantages,  whether  for  offensive  or  defensive 
purposes,  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  this  work  on  Rouse’s 
Point  ? 

While  discussing  the  frontier  of  the  river  Richelieu  the 
Master-General  and  Board  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to 
Misisqui  Bay,  in  lake  Champlain,  which  you  will  observe  is 
adverted  to  in  the  Master-General’s  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst 
of  the  1st  March,  1819. 
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It  is  desirable  to  know — 

1st.  Whether  the  head  of  Misisqui  will  be  within  his 
Majesty’s  frontier  according  to  the  new  demarcation  of  the 
frontier  ? 

Secondly.  If  it  should  be  so,  Whether  it  would  not  be  possible, 
by  a system  of  works  or  towers,  or  a system  combined  of  both, 
to  prevent  a landing  of  an  enemy  in  that  bay  ? 

In  order  to  be  able  to  decide  this  point,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  distance  from  the  head 
of  Misisqui  bay  to  the  navigable  point  in  the  South  river ; the 
nature  of  the  country  through  which  the  South  river  runs  to  its 
junctiou  with  the  Richelieu ; and  whether  that  point  can  be 
commanded  by  the  fire  of  the  works  on  the  Isle  aux  Noix ; 
or  by  that  of  the  works  proposed  to  be  constructed  on  the  small 
island  in  the  Richelieu  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
junction ; or  by  the  fire  of  a work  which  might  be  constructed 
opposite  that  junction  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Richelieu. 

The  next  points  to  be  examined  in  the  Richelieu  are  Fort 
St.  John  and  Charably  ; and  the  Master-General  and  Hoard  are 
desirous  of  having  an  accurate  report  of  the  present  state 
of  those  forts  respectively  ; your  opinion  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  still  be  maintained  as  armed  forts  and  their 
defences  improved ; and,  if  so,  they  desire  you  will  suggest  a 
plan  for  their  improvement  respectively. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  Montreal. 

You  will  observe  that  the  Master-General,  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  of  the  1st  of  March,  1819,  has  suggested  that 
the  island  of  St  Helen’s  should  be  fortified  upon  the  same 
principles  as-  had  been  suggested  for  the  Isle  aux  Noix. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  are  desirous  that  you  should 
report  the  exact  state  of  the  island  of  St.  Helen’s  in  relation  to 
the  removal  of  the  ordnance  stores  and  other  magazines  to  that 
island  ; andsts  security  against  attack. 

In  case  no  measures  should  have  been  considered  or  adopted 
for  fortifying  that  island,  the  Master-General  and  Board  are 
desirous  that  you  should  consider  of,  and  report  upon,  a plan  for 
that  purpose,  upon  the  principles  recommended  by  the  Master- 
General  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst  of  1st  March,  1819. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  likewise  desire  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  observations  of  the  Master-General,  in  the  same 
letter,  on  the  island  of  St.  Regis,  in  lake  Franyois. 
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They  desire  you  to  report  particularly  whether  any  system  of 
works  upon  that  island  would  impede  the  navigation  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  by  the  enemy,  and  protect  Montreal  from 
an  attack  by  that  river. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  Fort  Wellington,  at 
Prescott,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

This  point  is  not  adverted  to  by  the  Master-General  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Bathurst ; and  it  does  not  appear,  by  any  report 
in  possession  of  the  Master-General  and  Board,  with  what  view, 
and  for  what  object  it  was  constructed  or  is  maintained. 

If  the  communication  with  Kingston  and  the  provinces  of 
Upper  Canada  can  be  established  by  the  river  Rideau,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  possession  of  Fort  Wellington  can  be  more 
important  than  any  other  point  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Master-General  and  Board,  however,  request  to  have 
a report  of  your  opinion  on  the  utility  of  Fort  Wellington,  on 
its  works,  &c. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  Kingston,  on  lake  Ontario. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  here  refer  you  to  the 
Master-General’s  observations,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
of  1st  March,  1819  ; and  they  desire  you  to  report  in  detail 
your  opinion  on  the  works  proposed  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Master-General ; and  on  the  further  measures  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  security  of  Kingston. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  likewise  refer  for  your  con- 
sideration the  Master-General’s  observations  on  Y ork ; and 
they  desire  you  to  report  whether  any,  and  what  measures  could 
be  adopted  to  add  to  the  security  of  York. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  Niagara  frontier^ 
upon  which  the  Master-General  and  Board  desire  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  observations  in  the  Master-General’s  letter  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  of  March,  1819. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  desire  to  krnrtv  the  exact 
state  of  the  works  upon  the  river  Niagara,  at  Fort  George,  Fort 
Erie,  &c. 

They  desire  you  likewise  to  examine  the  banks  of  the  river 
Chippeway,  and  to  fix  upon  a station  for  a fort  upon  that  river,  to 
be  constructed  with  a view  to  support  the  operations  of  his 
Majesty’s  troops  upon  that  line  of  the  Niagara,  and  to  give 
confidence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  efficiency  of 
his  Majesty’s  protection. 
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It  is  understood  that  a canal  is  now  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction from  the  Grand  river  to  the  river  Chippeway ; and 
thence  to  the  Forty-Mile  Creek  on  lake  Ontario.  Probably 
the  junction  of  this  canal  with  the  Chippeway,  or  somewhere  in 
that  neighbourhood,  would  be  the  most  eligible  position  for  this 
fort. 

At  all  events,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Master-General 
and  Board  to  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  too  near  the  extreme 
frontier  of  the  Niagara. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  Pentengashene,  in 
Gloucester  Bay,  in  lake  Huron.  If  the  communication  can 
be  established,  as  proposed,  with  lake  Simcoe  and  this  point, 
whether  by  navigation  or  railroad,  or  both,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  this  point  should  be  fortified ; and  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  desire  that  you  will  look  at  it  with  this 
object  in  view,  and  report  upon  it  accordingly. 

There  is  a work  on  Drummond’s  island,  in  lake  Huron,  and 
another  at  Amherstburg,  on  lake  Erie,  both  of  which  are  stated 
to  be  maintained  with  a view  to  the  communication  with,  and 
to  give  countenance  to,  the  Indian  nations. 

It  is  believed  that  Drummond’s  island  will  belong  to  the 
United  States  upon  the  completion  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  demarcation  of  the  frontier  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
But  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  visit  both  ports  ; and  report 
upon  their  state. 

Annexed  to  these  instructions  you  will  find  the  copy  of 
a skeleton  map  of  the  Canadas,  with  a list  of  the  ordnance 
stations  in  both  provinces,  their  distance  from  Quebec,  &c. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  desire  you  will  visit  each  of 
these  stations  and  report  upon  the  buildings  in  each  ; and  like- 
wise your  opinion  upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining  those 
buildings,  and  for  what  particular  purposes. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  likewise  refer  to  you  a 
correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  certain  ordnance  and  stores 
left  by  the  officers  of  his  Majesty’s  Navy  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  late  war,  which  this  department  have  now 
been  called  upon  to  collect  in  some  of  his  Majesty’s  magazines 
supposed  to  be  in  a greater  degree  of  security. 

The  Master- General  and  Board  have  great  objections  to  the 
sale  of  these  stores.  By  the  last  reports  of  them  they  appear 
to  be  entirely  useless,  at  least  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty, 
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and  if  collected  in  magazines  they  would  not  be  worth  the 
expense  of  their  transport  to  those  magazines. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  desire  that  you  will  ascertain 
whether  the  ordnance  and  stores  referred  to  in  the  annexed 
correspondence  can  be  effectually  destroyed  so  as  never  to  be 
used  again.  If  they  can  be  destroyed  the  Master-General  and 
Board  desire  that  you  will  give  orders  that  they  may  be 
destroyed  in  presence  of  officers  to  be  employed  on  that  duty, 
who  are  to  report  its  execution.  If  they  cannot  be  destroyed 
you  will  be  pleased  to  give  directions  that  such  of  them  as  are  below 
Kingston  may  be  removed  to  Montreal.  All  above  Kingston 
arc  to  be  removed  to  the  magazine  at  Kingston. 

In  respect  to  the  Halifax  command,  the  Master-General  and 
Board  observe  that  his  Majesty’s  dominions  in  that  quarter  can 
be  approached  by  an  enemy  by  land  only  from  the  American 
province  of  Maine,  and  through  New  Brunswick. 

The  frontier  between  these  provinces  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined ; and  it  is  difficult  for  the  Master-General  and  Board  to 
define  what  should  be  the  system  of  defence  of  a frontier  in  that 
state. 

The  river  St.  John’s,  however,  should  be  examined  with  a 
view  principally  to  the  use  of  that  river  as  the  communication 
between  these  provinces  and  those  on  the  St.  Lawrence ; or  for 
the  establishment  of  a railroad  along  its  course,  with  a view  to 
the  communication  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  other  points  for  examination  are  the  state  of  the  barracks, 
and  other  ordnance  buildings,  and  of  the  works  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbour  of  Halifax,  and  of  the  other  points  throughout 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  ; and  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward’s  island. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  look  at  the  ground  on  which 
Fort  George,  at  Halifax,  now  stands,  with  a view  either  to  its 
reform  or  to  the  construction  of  a work  of  larger  capacity  upon 
that  ground  by  way  of  Keep  to  the  works  destined  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour,  which  might  be  garrisoned  by  two  or 
three  hundred  men. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  likewise  wish  you  to  look  at 
the  point  at  which  the  two  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  join,  between  the  Bay  Verte  and  Chignecto  Bay,  in 
order  to  afford  some  support,  by  a port,  to  the  troops  employed 
in  New  Brunswick,  in  case  of  an  attack  by  land. 
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. The  Master-General  and  Board  likewise  desire  that  you  will 
inquire  and  report  upon  the  following  points  in  all  parts  of  the 
provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c : — 

The  price  of  the  different  descriptions  of  materials  for  building, 
whether  the  produce  of  these  Colonies,  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  Great  Britain,  and  purchased  on  the  spot. 

The  price  of  the  different  descriptions  of  artificers  and 
labourers,  European  as  well  as  natives  of  the  country. 

The  manner  in  which  they  arc  hired. 

The  average  quantity  of  work  which  each  description  of  arti- 
ficer or  labourer  can,  or  will,  perform,  in  comparison  with  the 
same  description  of  artificer  or  labourer  in  England. 

The  possibility  of  constructing  buildings  or  works  in  these 
provinces  by  contract 

The  sort  of  building  best  adapted  to  the  climate  of  these 
provinces,  whether  as  barrack,  hospital,  store-house  or  magazine. 

It  is  desirable,  also,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any,  and 
what  works,  magazines,  or  barracks,  belonging  to  and  under 
charge  of  the  local  authorities,  and  in  what  state  they  are ; and 
also  in  what  depots,  and  at  what  stations,  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition are  kept  for  the  militia  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c. 

The  Master- General  and  Board  desire  that  you  will  com- 
municate these  instructions  to  Lieut--Colonel  Beresford,  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  Engineer  Department  in  Canada,  and 
to  * the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Engineer  Department  in 
the  Halifax  command  ; and  that  you  will  call  upon  those  officers 
respectively  to  afford  you  every  assistance  and  information  in 
their  power  to  enable  you  to  perform  the  duty  in  which  you  are 
about  to  be  employed  by  the  Master-General  and  Board. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  are  aware  that  it  will  not  be 
in  your  power  to  acquire  all  the  minute  and  detailed  information 
which  these  instructions  call  for  in  the  short  space  of  time  during 
which  the  state  of  the  seasons  will  enable  you  to  carry  on  your 
investigations.  But  the  Master-General  and  Board  desire  that 
you  will  investigate  and  report  upon  them  all ; and  that  you 
will  instruct  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  Engineer  Department 
in  the  Canadas  and  the  Halifax  command  respectively  to  con- 
tinue those  investigations  by  means  of  the  officers  under  their 
command  in  detail  according  to  plans,  respecting  which  you 

* Blank  in  manuscript. 
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will  give  instructions ; and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Master-General  and  Board  the  result  of  these  investigations. 

The  Master-General  and  Board  intend  that  you  should  visit 
the  Bermudas  on  your  return  to  England  ; but  they  will  send 
you  further  instructions  on  that  point, 

W ELLINGTON. 


To  Mr.  Griffin. 

BARRACK  ACCOUNTS — BARBADOES. 

Ordnance  Office,  11th  April,  1825. 

Observations  upon  a letter  of  22nd  ult.  not  delivered  till 
28th. 

After  all  the  respective  officers  had  no  right  to  call  for  a 
receipt  for  any  article  till  such  article  was  regularly  delivered 
over  to  the  barrack-master. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  respective  officers  had  no  right  to 
do  what  they  have  done,  as  appears  by  the  correspondence 
enclosed  in  the  barrack-master’s  letter  of  26th  December, 
1824. 

The  barrack-master  is  ordered  to  sign  the  lodging-money 
certificates  after  having  first  ascertained  in  wbat  mode  the 
quarters  are  disposed  of. 

The  barrack-master  is  called  • upon  to  sign  these  certificates 
without  first  having  this  knowledge  communicated  to  him  and 
refuses. 

Do  the  respective  officers  then  give  him  this  informa- 
tion ? 

They  require  him  to  sign  not  after  giving  him  the  in- 
formation which  the  regulations  require  he  should  have ; but 
showing  him  what  the  storekeeper,  acting  as  barrack-master, 
had  signed  in  the  preceding  month  1 

The  articles  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  16th  January 
ought  to  be  kept  by  the  storekeeper ! 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  requisitions  enclosed  in  the 
letter  of  the  20th  January,  1825,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Barrack  Regulations ! 

Wellington. 
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To  Mr.  Griffin. 

MEMORANDUM. — DISPUTES  AT  BARBADOES — RESPECTIVE 
OFFICERS  AND  BARRACK-MASTER. 

Ordnance  Office,  19th  April,  1S25. 

The  Master-General  is  concerned  to  observe  the  state  of 
irritation  and  disagreement  which  prevails  among  the  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  at  Barbadoes. 

The  origin  of  these  disputes  is  a misunderstanding  by  the 
respective  officers  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  barrack-master. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  respective  officers  of  the  Ordnance  to  see 
that  the  barrack-master  performs  his  duty  according  to  his 
Majesty’s  Warrant  and  the  instructions  of  the  Master-General 
and  Board ; but  the  respective  officers  will  observe  that  the 
barrack-master  is  an  officer  responsible  to  the  Master-General 
and  Board,  and  who  gives  security  for  the  performance  of  his 
duty ; and  they  must  take  care  that  their  interference  does  not 
relieve  him  and  his  securities  from  their  responsibility  to  the 
Master-General  and  Board. 

The  Master-General  feels  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that 
neither  the  storekeeper  nor  the  respective  officers  ought  to  have 
entered  the  stores  or  magazines  of  the  barrack-master,  or 
employed  others  to  enter  them,  with  a view  to  any  alteration, 
or  to  arrange  stores,  unless  by  the  permission  or  in  the  presence 
of  the  barrack-master ; nor  ought  the  barrack-master  to  have 
been  required  to  sign  receipts  for  stores  which  had  not  previously 
been  regularly  delivered  over  to  him.  To  force  an  officer  to 
sign  a receipt  for  such  stores  by  ordering  him  to  sign  it,  and 
putting  him  in  arrest  for  disobedience  of  such  orders,  instead  of 
proceeding  regularly  to  deliver  over  the  stores  in  question  to  his 
charge,  or  to  convince  him  that  they  had  been  so  delivered 
over,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a hasty  proceeding,  which  the 
Master-General  hopes  that  the  respective  officers  will  not  adopt 
again. 

In  the  course  of  this  part  of  these  proceedings  the  Master- 
General  observes  an  irregularity  which  he  wishes  had  not  occurred ; 
viz.,  the  sendiug  an  order  to  the  barrack-master,  on  the  2t5th 
of  January,  dated  the  22nd  of  January,  and  making  him  re- 
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sponsible  for  not  immediately  carrying  it  into  execution.  If  this 
order  had  been  delivered  in  time  in  all  probability  all  the 
consequences  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  Master-General  thinks  it  proper  likewise  to  animadvert 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  respective  officers  with  the  barrack- 
master  respecting  his  signature  to  the  lodging-money  return 
of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  barrack-master  ought  to  have 
signed  the  return  if  none  of  the  persons  returned  for  lodging- 
mouey  were  accommodated,  or  could  be  accommodated,  in  the 
barracks  under  his  charge. 

hut  as  an  honest  public  servant  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  the 
Commissary-General  that,  in  his  opinion,  some  of  the  persons 
returned  for  lodging-money  were  accommodated  in  public 
quarters  although  not  under  his  charge,  however  erroneous 
that  opinion  might  be. 

The  Commissary-General,  or  those  under  whose  orders  he 
was  acting,  would  then  have  seen  how  inapplicable  a system 
formed  in  England  for  regimental  service  was  to  that  of  the 
head-quarters  of  an  army  ; in  which  many  persons  must  be 
accommodated  with  quarters  at  the  public  expense  not  in  the 
barracks,  which  are  alone  in  charge  of  the  barrack-master,  each 
of  whom  might  thus  draw  for  lodging-money  as  well  as  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  those  quarters. 

The  Master-General  would  have  wished  that  a little  more 
courtesy  had  been  used  in  the  correspondence  upon  this  subject, 
particularly  by  the  barrack-master ; who  by  his  instructions  is 
placed  under  the  directions  of  the  respective  officers ; and  ought 
to  have  written  to  them  in  terms  of  politeness  and  respect ; and 
ought  to  have  waited  upon  them  when  sent  for. 

. The  Master-General  will  not  close  these  remarks  without 
observing  upon  the  system  which  appears  to  prevail  of  giving 
orders  to  the  barrack-master  respecting  the  occupation  of  the 
barracks  at  Barbadoes. 

The  barrack-master  must  be  positively  forbidden  to  allow  any 
person  to  inhabit  the  barracks  excepting  those  entitled  to 
inhabit  them  under  his  Majesty’s  regulations  as  stated  in  his 
Warrant ; and  these  must  be  admitted  iuto  the  barracks  by 
route,  or  written  order  from  his  Excellency  the  Commandcr-in- 
Chief,  through  the  Quartermaster -General,  or  from  the  respective 
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officers  of  the  Ordnance,  or  the  senior  officer  of  the  Artillery  or 
Engineers,  in  respect  to  the  troops  serving  under  the  Ordnance  ; 
and  they  must  inhabit  the  quarters,  or  rooms,  allotted  and 
marked  for  their  respective  ranks,  which  will  be  allotted  to  them 
by  the  barrack-master  according  to  the  usual  customs  of  the 
service. 

In  case  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  think 
proper  to  order  that  any  person  should  be  allowed  to  inhabit 
the  barracks,  who  is  not  allowed  or  specified  by  his  Majesty’s 
Warrant,  or  that  any  particular  rooms  or  quarters  should  be 
allotted  to  any  particular  officers,  he  must  be  requested  to  signify 
his  commands  hy  warrant,  inasmuch  as  such  commands  will  be 
in  every  instance  a departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  his 
Majesty’s  orders  and  regulations,  which  must  be  the  rule  of 
the  barrack-master’s  conduct. 

The  Master-General  has  further  to  observe  upon  the  measure 
of  giving  camp  equipage  stores  in  charge  to  the  barrack-master. 
The  barrack-master  should  have  no  stores  excepting  those 
necessary  for  the  troops  in  barracks.  All  others  should  be 
in  charge  of  the  Storekeeper  of  the  Ordnance. 

Wellington. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

Mr  DEAR  Mu.  Canning,  London,  5tl>  May,  1825. 

I know'  nothing  of  the  case  which  you  have  referred  for  my 
consideration. 

The  British  Government  have  already  made  over  to  Por- 
tugal all  the  ordnance  stores  and  other  property  captured  at 
Oporto,  Almeida,  and  other  places  in  Portugal,  and  a pro- 
portion of  those  captured  at  Vitoria,  and  further  paid  to 
Portugal  85,000/.  in  full  of  all  demands,  on  account  of  claims  of 
this  description.  With  this  payment  our  part  in  this  transaction 
is  closed.  The  Portuguese  Government  may  distribute  the 
whole  value  received,  or  any  part  of  that  value,  to  its  own 
army ; and  I should  conceive  that  we  as  the  British  Government 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  matter.  I don’t  know  of  anything 
that  passed  either  when  Lord  Bcresford  was  appointed  to  the 
command,  or  upon  the  negotiation  of  any  of  the  treaties  of 
vol.  ii.  2 a 
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subsidy,  or  in  the  notes  exchanged  between  Count  Palmella 
and  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  which  can  give  us  any  right,  or 
impose  upon  us  any  duty  of  interference. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Count  Palmella  has  engaged 
to  Lord  Beresford  that  the  sum  of  85,000/.  should  be  disposed 
of  in  a particular  manner.  That  is  a question  between  the 
Portuguese  government  and  Lord  Beresford ; and  until  his 
Lordship  shall  call  upon  this  government  to  interfere  to  enforce 
his  claim  I don’t  see  that  we  can  give  any  opinion  upon  the 
transaction. 

If  the  case  should  come  before  the  government  in  that  view 
we  must  of  course  consider  of  it  in  all  its  parts. 

Believe  me,  Ac., 

Wellington. 


To  Sir  II,  Taylor. 

My  DEAR  General,  London,  18th  Muy,  1825. 

I write  you  one  line  upon  the  list  of  aides-de-camp  to  his 
Majesty,  upon  which  I spoke  to  his  Royal  Highness. 

There  are  two  officers  omitted  of  really  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, Lieutenant-Colonel  Napier,  and  Sir  Charles  Broke  Vere. 

The  former  has  lost  his  arm,  and  has  been  frequently 
wounded,  as  well  as  two  other  brothers  in  the  army.  In  short, 
there  is  no  family  more  distinguished.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Sir  J.  Moore.  Sir  Charles  Broke  Vere  was  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General during  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  highly 
distinguished  ; so  much  so,  as  that  when  De  Lancey  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I ordered  Broke  to  perform  the  duty  of 
Quartermaster-General,  although  not  the  senior,  which  he  did 
perform  during  half  the  battle ; and  he  performed  the  duty  of 
Quartermaster-General  on  the  march  to  Paris,  and  while  the 
army  remained  at  Paris,  and  was  Deputy  Quartermaster- 
General  under  Sir  G.  Murray  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
France. 

Believe  me,  Ac., 

Wellington. 
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The  King  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

Carlton  House,  Wednesday  Morning,  18th  May,  1825. 

Deab  Lord  Liverpool, 

I congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  your  successful  efforts  of  last  night. 
God  be  thanked.  Your  speech  was,  indeed,  most  powerful.  I hope  you 
will  not  suffer  from  the  great  exertion. 

Your  very  sincere  friend, 

G.  R. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  the  King. 

Fife  House,  18th  May,  1825. 

Lord  Liverpool  is  most  truly  grateful  to  your  Majesty  for  your  kind  in- 
quiries, and  begs  to  inform  your  Majesty  that  he  has  not  suffered  from  the 
fatigue  of  last  night. 

The  division  was  most  satisfactory ; but  Lord  Liverpool  ought  to  inform 
your  Majesty  that  some  part  of  the  majority  must  be  considered  as  hollow, 
and  not  to  bo  depended  upon  hereafter.  Lord  Liverpool  will  have  tho 
honour  of  explaining  what  he  means  to  your  Majesty  when  he  is  permitted 
to  wait  upon  you. 


Rev.  Dr.  Curtis  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  Lord  Duke,  Drogheda,  2tst  May,  1825. 

During  my  late  stay  at  London,  where  nothing  but  a superior  order  could 
have  obliged  me  to  appear,  1 wished  for  an  opportunity  of  paying  my 
resjiects  to  your  Grace,  which,  however,  I found  to  he  difficult,  as  well  on 
account  of  your  many  and  important  occupations,  as  because  1 was  accom- 
jianied  by  several  other  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  without  whom  (as 
we  were  all  on  the  same  business)  I could  not  at  that  period  hold  any  con- 
versation with  personages  high  in  office,  lest  I should  be  at  least  remarked, 
if  not  suspected  of  harbouring  sentiments  different  from  those  of  my  con- 
freres, which  was  certainly  not  the  case.  Besides,  your  Grace  was  probably 
apprehensive  that  I meant  to  trouble  you  about  some  matters  of  ours  then 
pending  in  Parliament,  about  which  wo  had  been  called.  But  had  your 
Grace  vouchsafed  to  honour  me  with  an  audience,  I should  not  have  men- 
tioned, or  even  alluded  to,  such  subjects  if  not  interrogated.  Nor  did  1 act 
otherwise  towards  any  person  whatever,  high  or  low,  in  Londou,  as  I con- 
sidered it  useless,  and  the  whole  affair  then  on  tho  tapis  only  intended  to 
amuse. 

However,  from  the  great  mass  of  useful  information  that  has  been  col- 
lected, I doubt  not  your  Grace  will  have  inferred  the  troth  of  certain  state- 
ments I haul  the  honour  of  recommending  to  your  superior  attention,  rela- 
tive to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country,  and  to  my  positive  assertion 
given  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  respect  and  obey,  without  com- 
pulsion, whatever  the  legislature  or  government  might  think  projier,  in 
their  wisdom,  to  determine,  with  res]>cct  to  the  Catholic  Association,  or  to 
any  other  claims  that  they  had  already  made  or  might  afterw  ards  propose. 
I have  every  reason  still  to  abound  in  the  same  opinion  which  the  event 
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ha*  proved  to  be  just,  and  I firmly  ho;*,  and  earnestly  pray  the  Almighty, 
that  no  future  period  may  become  less,  but  on  the  contrary  every  day  more, 
fortunate,  and  perfectly  tranquil,  however  prosperous  or  adverse  the  course 
of  politics  may  happen  to  incline. 

For  my  own  part,  my  well-known  sentiments  are,  and  I am  sure  my  con- 
freres fully  acquiesce  in  the  same  (as  I should  not  otherwise  hold  my  present 
station  for  ono  day  among  them),  that  naturally  and  conscientiously  at- 
tached as  I am,  and  ought  to  be,  to  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects, 
whose  real  welfare  is  dear  to  my  heart,  I do  not  wish  them  to  obtain  eman- 
ci  | ation,  or  any  other  boon,  that  government  may  think  unsafe  to  grant, 
or  which  a great  proportion  of  other  denominations  of  Christians,  piarti- 
cularly  those  of  the  Established  Church,  may'  still  continue  to  oppose,  ss 
in:mical  to  the  true  interests  of  Church  or  State,  whether  well  or  ill  under- 
stood by  them.  But  much  less  should  I wish  that  such  boon  were  obtained 
for  us  by  fraud  and  intrigue,  or  extorted  by  party  faction,  or  even  a remote 
semblance  of  intimidation,  because  concession  thus  circumstanced  would 
not  be  a really  desirable  benefit,  but  rather  a noxious  firebrand,  tending  to 
per;«tnate  opposition  and  hostility,  instead  of  that  mild  and  truly  Christian 
spirit  of  conciliation,  mutual  forbearance,  and  unanimity,  without  which 
this  country  must  ever  be  miserable  and  unhappy. 

These  have  ever  been  my  unalterable  principles,  and  of  those  who  co- 
operate with  me,  and  we  adhere  to  them,  not  in  theory  alone,  but  we  con- 
stantly impress  them  on  the  minds  of  those  entrusted  to  our  care,  and  thus 
endeavour  by  word  and  example,  to  have  them  duly  practised,  by  a vital 
feeling  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  beneficence  it  inspires,  towards  all  man- 
kind indiscriminately.  We  meet  few  or  none  that  refuse  to  admit  these 
salutary  doctrines,  which  are  strictly  followed  by  great  numl>cr8,  but  that 
all  and  each  should  be  equally  constant  and  faithful  in  the  practice  of  these 
great  duties  is  more  than  we  can  cxp>ect,  particularly  when  we  see  them 
daily  encompassed  by  evil  examples,  and  wantonly  attacked  by  the  printed 
and  verbal  insults  of  men  that  turn  them  and  their  religion  into  ridicule, 
and  upbraid  both  with  the  most  senseless  absurdities,  Ac.  All  this,  in- 
deed, and  much  more,  should  be  endured  and  overcome  by  Christian  patience 
and  fortitude ; but  these  virtues  arc  not  easily  found  among  men  on  all 
occasions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  their  minds  habitually  bent  on  ob- 
serving them. 

When  I had  proceeded  thus  far  I received  the  uncx;>ected  and  fatal  news 
that  the  Catholic  Relief  or  Emancipation  Bill  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords.  This  must  produce  a feeling  of  deep  dismay  and  irritation  all  over  Ire- 
land, and  makes  me  tremble  for  the  consequences,  which,  however,  it  shall 
be  my  earnest  and  unceasing  endeavour,  as  it  is  my  bounden  duty,  to 
obviate  and  restrain ; and  I have  little  doubt,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  of 
succeeding,  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  above  expressed,  but  I 
fear  there  will  bo  many  exceptions  among  the  rash  and  turbulent  multitude 
who  will  think  they  sec  (and,  alas ! not  be  alone  of  that  opinion)  that  so 
much  enquiry  and  investigation,  anxiously  made  and  published  to  the 
world,  could  only  be  meant  in  order  to  convince  them  still  more  of  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  their  claims,  and  the  certainly  of  their  immediate 
redress,  for  the  sole  purp  ose  of  exciting  their  already  too  ardent  hopes,  and 
thus  not  only  render  their  disappointment  the  more  cruel,  but  to  reduce 
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them  to  utter  despair  of  ever  obtaining  any  relief,  merely  because  they  were 
known  and  alluwcd  to  deserve  it. 

I request  von r Grace  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  this  communica- 
tion, which  is  the  last  1 shall  ever  take  the  liberty  of  making  to  your  Grace 
on  this  or  any  other  subject. 

I have  the  honour  to  bo,  with  profound  respect,  my  Lord  Duke, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

P.  Curtis,  R.  C.  Archbishop. 


Memorandum  from  Lord  Stranqfohd,  in  answer  to  the  Russian 
Statements. 


25th  May,  1825. 


The  Russian  government  justifies  its  refusal  to  send  a minister  to  Con- 
stantinople on  two  grounds: — 1st,  it  denies  that  it  has  contracted  any 
engagement  to  that  effect ; and  2nd,  it  asserts  that  the  Porte  lias  failed  in 
the  execution  of  its  promises  made  to  me. 

On  the  first  point  I must  here  rej>eat,  that  the  Russian  government  did 
most  distinctly  and  positively  authorise  me  to  promise  to  the  Porte  that  M. 
de  la  Iiibeaupicrre  should  proceed  to  Constantinople  as  his  lmiicrial  Majesty’s 
minister,  so  soon  as  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  should  have  been 
effected.  I was  not  merely  cin]>owered  to  say  that  a minister  should  go 
to  Constantinople ; I was  directed  to  specify  the  very  individual  who  was 
to  go  there. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1824,  Sir  Charles  Bagot  addressed  to  me  a despatch, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

“ It  must  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  Porte  that  until  the  engagements 
taken  by  the  Ottoman  ministers  at  your  Lordship’s  conference  shall  have 
been  actually  fulfilled,  his  imperial  Majesty'  cannot  direct  his  minister  to 
proceed  to  Constantinople,  but  I have  the  great  satisfaction  of  being  now 
able  to  acquaint  you  that  I am  authorised  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
state  that,  relying  upon  the  assurances  given  to  your  Lordship,  the  Em- 
peror has,  iu  consequence  of  those  assurances,  designed  M.  de  la  ltibcaupicrro 
as  the  j>erson  whom  his  Imperial  Majesty  intends  to  send  to  Constantinople 
as  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  minister,  and  that  this  gentleman  is  already 
pre|>ared  to  proceed  to  his  destination  the  moment  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment shall  have  received  from  your  Lordship  the  intelligence  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  Principalities  has  been  effected.” 

On  the  10th  July  I officially  communicated  to  the  Reis  Effendi  a trans- 
lation of  the  above  passage,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  execution  of 
the  condition  on  which  Russia  made  the  return  of  her  minister  to  dej>end. 

In  all  my  intercourse  with  the  Porte,  subsequent  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  commercial  questions,  I cau  solemnly  declare  that  I never  employed  the 
term  charye  d'affaires.  I always  thought  myself  entitled  to  engage  that  the 
return  of  an  wxredited  minister  should  follow  the  adherence  of  the  Turkish 
government  to  those  demands  which  I was  charged  to  make  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  and  that  1 was  always  so  understood  by  the  Porte  in  the  whole  of 
my  official  correspondence,  the  daily  rci>orts  of  my  first  interpreter,  and  the 
protocols  of  my  various  conferences  abundantly  show. 
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After  M.  de  la  Riheaupierro  had  been  actually  appointed  by  the  Russian 
government,  Count  Nesselrode  intimated  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  that  he  could 
not  proceed  to  his  destination  before  the  Emperor  should  have  returned 
from  a journey  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  about  to  take. 

This  intimation  naturally  startled  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  who  thought  that 
he  perceived  in  it  an  intention  of  deferring  the  dc[>arture  of  the  Russian 
minister  to  some  indefinite  period,  and  he  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  making 
representations  to  Count  Nesselrode  on  the  subject. 

For  those  representations,  and  for  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  met  by  Count  Nesselrode,  I beg  to  refer  to  Sir  C.  Bagot’s  despatch 
to  Mr.  Canning,  No.  40,  of  August  24th,  1824.  From  that  desjatch  it 
appears  that  Sir  C.  Bagot  and  his  Austrian  colleague  (who  had  shared  his 
apprehensions)  “received  assurances  on  which  they  thought  they  could 
rely  that  there  was  no  arriere  petisee  on  the  [>art  of  the  Russian  government, 
nor  any  intention  of  delaying  the  departure  of  M.  de  la  Hibeaupicrre  beyond 
the  jieriod  of  the  Emperor’s  return.” 

The  despatch  proceeds  to  state,  that  some  time  after  these  assurances  had 
been  given,  Sir  C.  Bagot  thought  that  he  had  still  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  was  some  intention  of  delaying  M.  de  la  Ribeaupierre’s  departure,  and 
that  he  would  not  bo  suffered  to  go  to  Constantinople  till  the  Russian 
government  should  have  been  able  to  furnish  him  with  full  instructions 
on  the  subject  of  Greece. 

Sir  C.  Bagot  again  stated  those  apprehensions  to  Count  Nesselrode,  and 
ho  describes  that  minister's  renewed  denial  of  the  design  imputed  to  tho 
Russian  government  to  have  been  expressed  with  “warmth,”  and  with 
“ unusual  vehemence.” 

His  Excellency  again  declaring,  that  he  (Sir  C.  B.)  “should  not  be  justified 
in  leading  his  government  into  the  supposition  that  there  was  any  design  to 
delay  M.  de  la  Bibeaupierre’s  departure  beyond  the  period  of  the  Emperor's 
return;”  and  he  followed  up  this  declaration  with  a series  of  statements, 
all  admitting  the  fact,  and  turning  upon  tho  engagement  of  a minister  (and 
that  minister  M.  do  la  Ribcaupierre)  being  sent  to  Constantinople. 

Moreover  Sir  C.  Bagot  wrote  to  me  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  in 
tho  following  terms ; “ Count  Nesselrode  charges  me  to  assure  you  tbnt 
there  is  no  intention  whatever  of  sending  M.  de  la  Ribcaupierre  to  Constan- 
tinople in  a ship  of  war  (against  which  tho  Turks  had  protested),  or  indeed 
by  sea.  He  is  to  proceed  there  by  land.” 

It  was  once  ruled  on  very  high  authority,  that  if  doubts  were  enter- 
tained whether  a man  had,  or  had  not,  the  intention  of  taking  a particular 
journey,  those  doubts  would  vanish  before  the  fact  of  his  having  sjiecifi- 
cally  named  the  individual  who  was  to  act  as  coachman.  Now  here  we 
have  not  only  the  coachman  named,  but  the  very  road  which  he  was  to 
take  pointed  out  I 

With  these  assurances  communicated  to  me  by  Sir  C.  Bagot  in  tho  namo 
of  Count  Nesselrode,  with  the  full  recollection  that  at  no  period  of  the  nego- 
tiations, whether  at  Constantinople  or  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  there  any  ques- 
tion of  M.  de  Minciacky  being  to  reside  as  up ermancut  charge  d'affaires,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  Turkish  government  that 
Russia  was  deceiving  them,  and  that  she  never  had  really  the  intention  of 
sending  a minister  to  tho  Porte,  by  putting  them  in  full  possession  of  all 
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Sir  C.  Bagot  had  declared  to  me  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Court,  and  by 
thus  virtually  pledging  both  myself  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  the  truth  of 
those  declarations.  But  the  Turks  were  not  dis[>osed  to  give  implicit  credit 
to  Russian  assurances,  even  when  supported  by  two  British  ambassadors, 
and  it  was  to  the  suspicions  which  they  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of 
those  assurances,  and  to  the  conviction  which  they  felt  that  in  spite  of  them 
Russia  would  not  Bend  a minister  until  after  the  decision  of  the  Greek  ques- 
tion (a  conviction  originally  inspired  hy  the  very  terms  of  the  imperial 
ukase  appointing  M.  do  la  Ribeaupierrc),  that  I always  attributed  tho 
reluctance  of  the  Porte  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  the  Provinces,  and 
the  contradiction  between  its  promises  and  its  proceedings,  which  marked 
the  interval  from  September  to  December,  1824. 

Had  the  Russian  government  proclaimed  its  objections  to  sending  a 
min  inter  to  Constantinople  solely  during  the  period  of  this  dilatory  and 
wavering  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  government,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  blame  it.  From  September  to  December,  1824,  tho 
Turks  had  no  right  whatever  to  expect  that  a minister  should  have  been 
sent  to  them,  because  during  that  period  they  had  only  partially  (i. in 
the  instance  of  Wallachia)  executed  the  condition  on  which  the  return  of 
a minister  was  to  depend.  But  when  they  did  completely  execute  tho 
condition,  I cannot  comprehend  why  the  Russian  government  should  persist 
in  refusing  to  perform  tho  promise  which  was  all  along  stated  by  me,  and 
understood  by  the  Turks  to  have  been  meant,  as  the  reward  of  their  com- 
pliance with  its  demands. 

This  leads  mo  to  tho  consideration  of  the  second  argument  advanced  by 
Russia ; namely,  that  the  Porte  has  not  fulfilled  its  engagements  with 
respect  to  tho  Principalities. 

When  the  Greek  revolt  broke  out  in  Wallachia,  the  Turkish  government 
sent  a large  body  of  troops  (consisting,  I believe,  of  about  25,000  men) 
into  the  Principalities  on  the  Danube.  This  step  was  taken  at  the  express 
invitation  of  tho  Russian  minister  (M.  do  Stroganoff),  then  residing  at 
Constantinople  (vide  my  despatch  to  the  Foreign  Office,  No.  8,  1821). 

On  the  retreat  of  Prince  Ipsilanti,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  army,  M. 
de  Stroganoff,  assuming  that  tho  presence  of  tho  Turkish  troops  in  the 
Principalities  was  no  longer  necessary,  demanded  their  recall. 

This  demand  (on  its  being  resisted  by  the  Porte)  was  taken  up  by  tho 
Allies,  and  it  was  not  until  after  nearly  two  years  of  anxious  negotiation 
that  it  was  complied  with. 

Tho  great  body  of  Turkish  soldiers  was  at  length  withdrawn,  and  only  a 
few  hundred  men  were  left  in  each  of  the  Princijalities  as  a sort  of  armed 
police,  of  the  same  description,  and  with  the  same  duty  as  that  which  had 
always  been  kept  up  there. 

Russia  appeared  to  bo  satisfied  with  this  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  government,  and  the  minister  of  the  Allied  Courts  at  Constanti- 
nople judged  their  task  to  be  completed  as  far  as  the  evacuation  of  tho 
Principalities  was  concerned. 

A fresh  set  of  demands  (relating  to  commercial  matters,  the  lettre  do 
Cabinet  to  announce  the  nomination  of  the  Hospodars,  tho  arrest  of  Vil- 
lara,  Ac.),  were  then  brought  forward  by  Russia. 

Those  demands  led  to  protracted  and  most  difficult  negotiations.  As 
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goon  as  they  were  satisfied  Russia  suddenly  came  forward  with  the  revival  of 
the  old  complaint  respecting  the  Turkish  troops  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia ; 
complaints  which  Mr.  Canning  himself  considered  so  captious  and  so  un- 
reasonable, that  he,  in  fact,  left  it  almost  to  my  option,  whether  I should 
press  them  upon  the  Turkigh  government  or  not. 

I did  make  them  the  subject  of  a fresh  discussion  with  the  Porte,  the 
result  of  which  was  an  official  engagement  on  its  part,  that  the  numlier  of 
Turkish  troops  should  be  reduced  to  “ that  of  the  Beshlis  stationed  in  the 
Provinces  in  ordinary  times.” 

This  reduction  was  instantly  carried  into  effect  in  Wallachia.  In  Mol- 
davia it  was  unfortunately  delayed  for  two  or  three  months,  but  was  at 
last  effected  there  also. 

Now,  hero  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  utterly  imjKwsible  to  determine 
precisely  (I  mean  within  150  or  200  men)  what  was  the  number  of  Beshlis 
employed  in  the  Principalities  in  ordinary  times.  Treaty  is  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  the  various  statements  which  I collected  at  Constantinople,  as 
well  from  Russian  and  Austrian,  as  from  Turkish  sources,  all  disagree  as 
to  the  exact  amount.  Rut  the  difference  docs  not  in  any  case  exceed  the 
number  above  mentioned.  At  some  periods  a greater,  at  others  a less 
number  of  Beshlis  have  been  employed.  The  Turkish  government  in 
construing  the  engagement  in  question,  naturally  refers  to  the  maximum, 
and  the  Russiaus,  in  makiug  the  present  complaint,  to  the  minimum  of 
troops  so  employed.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  main  argument  in 
justification  of  the  delay  in  the  evacuation  of  Moldavia,  which  was  urged 
by  the  Turkish  ministers  in  my  more  secret  and  confidential  intercourse 
with  them  at  this  particular  ]>criod,  was  their  conviction  that  their  suit- 
mission  to  Russia,  in  this  iustance,  would  after  all  be  unattended  with  the 
advantage  which  they  looked  for  (namely  the  return  of  a Russian  minuter) 
and  their  discontent  on  finding  that  Russia  seemed  to  think  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  a charge  d'affaires  was  a full  acquittance  of  her  promises  to  tho 
Porte. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  the  official  reports  from  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, addressed  to  tho  British,  French,  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  even 
Russian  missions  at  Constantinople  during  my  stay  there,  concurred  in 
describing  the  conduct  of  the  Ottoman  police  as  most  exemplary,  and  as 
not  giving  the  slightest  cause  of  offence  to  tho  local  government  or  to  the 
inhabitants.  Matters  must  indeed  have  been  greatly  changed  if  their 
behaviour  has  since  become  such  as  to  justify  tho  complaints  which  are 
now  brought  against  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  in  tho  official  corrcsi>ondence  of  liis  Majesty's 
minister  (since  my  departure),  nor  in  tho  letters  which  I have  received 
(and  I have  received  many  from  my  Austrian  and  Prussian  colleagues,  and 
from  the  interpreters  and  other  members  of  the  embassy),  is  there  the 
slightest  mention  of  any  misunderstanding  between  M.  Miuciacky  and 
the  Porto. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  letters  which  I have  seen,  up  to  the  12th  of 
April,  describe  in  the  most  consoling  terms,  the  harmony  and  cordiality 
which  appeared  to  prevail  between  the  Russian  chargd  d’affaires  and  the 
Ottoman  government. 

But  Count  Nesselrode  states  that  the  Porte  has  refused  to  restore  the 
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status  quo  in  the  Principalities,  that  it  even  denies  that  it  ever  contracted 
an  encasement  to  that  effect,  and  that  this  point  is  now  at  issue  between 
the  Reis  Effendi  and  the  Russian  chargd  d’affaires. 

Now  I really  must  say  that  the  only  status  quo  which  I ever  understood 
the  Porte  to  accept,  was,  that  which  regarded  the  military  occui>ation  of 
the  two  Provinces. 

It  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  have  undertaken 
a negotiation  for  the  complete  restitution  of  matters  in  all  respects,  civil 
as  well  as  military,  to  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  beforo  the  revolt, 
because  I was  well  aware  that  abuses  and  infractions  of  privileges  might 
have  been  introduced  at  that  period,  of  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of 
which  1 w'as  necessarily  altogether  ignorant,  and  which,  in  fact,  could  be 
understood  only  by  a Russian.  For  there  are  a multitude  of  private 
arrangements  and  conventions  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  which  rest 
upon  Firmans  and  Ilattischerifs  that  have  never  been  made  public,  and, 
indeed,  have  always  been  studiously  kept  secret  by  Russia,  except  when 
it  has  been  requisite  to  manufacture  a complaint  against  the  Ottoman 
government.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  me  to  have  entered  into 
this  labyrinth,  and  accordingly  1 never  proposed  to  the  Porte  anything  be- 
yond the  removal  of  the  troops,  which  measure  would  have  given  Russia 
an  opportunity  of  sending  back  her  ageut-general  into  the  Provinces,  and 
of  thus  rectifying  all  abuses  that  might  have  been  introduced  during  the 
three  years  of  his  absence,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Russia 
repeatedly  promised  to  the  Porte  as  the  price  of  the  demarche  de  cocr- 
toisik  in  1823,  that  she  would  send  back  her  agents  to  the  Princi|wlities. 

This  promise,  like  other  Russian  promises  mado  in  the  course  of  these 
transactions,  has  hitherto  been  evaded,  and,  I repeat,  that  until  it  be  ful- 
filled (and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  not  fulfilling  it,  since  even  Russia 
will  not  pretend  that  the  Porte  has  failed  in  her  engagements  on  commer- 
cial points')  the  two  Principalities,  will  continue  to  be  a fertile  ground  of 
complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  I had  Baid  on  another  occasion  that  when- 
ever Russia  wants  to  get  up  a grievance  against  the  Porte,  it  is  there  that 
Bbe  looks  for  it,  and  is  sure  to  find  it ; and  this  must  ever  be  the  case  so 
long  as  she  refuses  to  establish  her  agent  there,  armed  with  the  authority 
given  by  treaties  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants, 
whether  specified  in  those  treaties  or  merely  conventional  arrangements, 
depending  on  grants  from  the  Sultan,  which  the  Russian  public  servant  • 

only  can  bo  exacted  to  know,  and  which  no  other  person  can  cither  under- 
stand or  enforce. 

Stbanceord. 


7/ie  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington',  Gloucester  Lodge,  29th  May,  1825. 

The  enclosed  papers  relate  to  a matter  which  might  appear,  at  first  view, 
to  bo  of  very  little  importance ; but  which  is  of  a different  character,  when 
one  considers  the  pretension  which  it  indicates,  and  the  consequences  to 
which,  if  wc  yield  the  first  step,  it  may  lead. 

The  Russian  Embassy  have  thought  fit  to  determine  that  they  will  givo 
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no  jiassporta  for  Russia,  and  will  not  even  visa  mine,  unless  accompanied 
with  a letter  of  recommendation  from  me,  or  from  ono  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  State.  Such  letter  I will  never  give,  nor  suffer  to  be  given. 

The  passport  of  the  Foreign  Office  has  always  hitherto  been  sufficient 
throughout  Europe,  and  I will  not  bo  )>arty  to  its  degradation. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  such  an  auxiliary  document  as  is  required  was 
given  in  ono  instance,  it  would  bo  required  in  all ; and  a pass]>ort  without 
such  an  accompaniment  would  thenceforth  become  of  no  authority. 

If  we  yield  this  point  to  Russia,  it  will  immediately  bo  pressed  upon  us 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France.  Remember  the  Austrian  Police  Report 
(which  transpired,  I dare  say,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna),  excluding  by  name  certain  English  individuals  from  the  Austrian 
territories. 

1 made  no  remonstrance ; because  we  cannot  dispute  the  right  of  any 
Sovereign  to  exclude  any  foreigners  from  his  dominions.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  enforce  upon  foreign  governments  a new  condition  ; which, 
if  it  is  jieculiar  to  England,  is  an  affront ; if  it  is  to  be  general  and 
reciprocal  throughout  Europe,  would  constitute  such  a revolution  in  tho 
established  rules  of  international  courtesy  and  intercourse  as  ought  not  to 
be  made,  (if  at  all),  without  full  and  common  deliberation. 

I am  quite  confident  that  this  attempt  of  Russia  is  but  the  beginning  of 
the  system  ; and  that  our  stand  must  be  made  here. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Geoboe  Canning. 

P.8. —I  shall  take  no  step  with  Lieven,  or  with  the  individuals,  till 
I know  your  opinion.  But  the  letter  I will  not  give. 

G.  C. 


P.P.8. — Possibly  it  may  be  advisable  to  have 
upon  the  subject. 


a meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
G.C. 


[ 471  j To  the  Hight  lion.  George  Canning. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Kings  Lodge,  Windsor, 

’ 81st  May,  1825. 

I return  the  papers  in  the  box. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  the  Russian  Minister  relies, 
respecting  which  Lord  Strangford  is  not  so  clear  as  upon  others. 
It  relates  to  the  Beshli  Agas. 

It  appears  that  the  Beshlis  arc  Mahometans  in  the  service  of 
the  Princes,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  in  the  Principali- 
ties among  Mahometans  visiting  those  countries.  These  were 
heretofore  selected  by  the  Prince,  and  placed  by  him  under  the 
direction  of  Beshli  Agas  appointed  by  the  Princes. 

It  appears  now  that  the  Beshlis  are  troops  in  the  service  of 
the  Porte,  and  that  the  Porte  have  appointed  the  Beshli  Agas; 
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and  that  they  arc  officers  of  rank.  If  this  be  true,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  nature  of  the  institution  is  altered.  Exclusive 
of  other  objections  to  the  independence  of  the  Beshlis  of  the 
authority  of  the  Princes,  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  duties 
which  they  have  to  perform  in  the  Principalities,  it  is  clear  that 
the  treaty  is  not  performed,  and  that  the  troops  of  the  Porte  are 
not  withdrawn,  as  long  as  this  system  continues.  Lord  Strang- 
ford  says  that  the  presence  of  the  Russian  agent  in  the  Princi- 
palities was  to  set  all  right  This  is  true  in  respect  to  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  the  government ; but  I believe  that  the 
treaty  ought  first  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke  OF  WELLINGTON,  Foreign  Office,  4th  June,  1825. 

Hero  are  Lord  Strangford’s  answers  to  the  questions  suggested  by  your 
last  note.  I think  they  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

In  truth,  Russia  is  seeking  excuses  to  put  off  indefinitely  the  sending 
of  Ribcaupierro  to  Constantinople,  with  the  intention  of  having  her  other 
grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  I'ortc  entire,  in  case  she  should  at  any  time  sec 
occasion  to  employ  force  in  favour  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  M.  Minciacky  shares  none  of  the  doubts  of 
his  government,  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Turkish  engagements  with 
I-ord  Strangford ; and  also  that  ho  had  not  when  the  last  accounts  camo 
from  Constantinople  received  any  communication  from  his  Court,  sub- 
sequent to  the  opening  of  his  commission  as  charge  d’affaires. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington, 

very  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


Memorandum  of  the  Answers  of  Lord  Strangford  to  the  Queries 
put  to  him. 


4th  June,  1825. 


Not  having  access  to  all  my  Turkish  papers  I can  answer  most  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  me  from  memory  only. 

The  Beshlis  (f'.sgiuuU  of  five,”  for  such  is  the  exact  translation  of  the 
term)  are  and  always  have  been  Mahomedans.  They  are  in  point  of  fact 
in  the  service  of  the  Ho»[iodars,  because  they  act  under  their  government, 
but  they  hardly  can  be  considered  as  under  the  orders  of  the  princes, 
because  there  is  no  example  in  Turkish  polity  of  Mahomedans  or  true 
believers  being  placed  under  the  control,  or  of  their  holding  employments 
at  the  pleasure  of  infidels. 
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There  may  have  been  instances  (perhaps  frequently)  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  princes  having  been  attended  to ; but  I am  quite  confident  that 
their  right  to  nominate  has  never  been  admitted  in  general  practice ; at  all 
events  treaty  is  silent  on  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  those  troops  I can  speak  with  some  dcgTeo 
of  certainty  as  to  Wallachia,  because  I have  now  before  me  a memorandum 
relating  to  the  province,  on  the  correctness  of  which  I can  depend.  I am 
less  confident  with  respect  to  Moldavia. 

Wallachia  is  divided  into  17  Cadeliks,  including  the  city  of  Bucharest. 
For  each  of  these  Cadeliks  there  resided  a lieshli  Aya ,*  having  40  men 
under  him.  Bucharest  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Aydar  Agassi,  or  chief 
of  these  Agas,  with  100  men.  This  was  the  number  of  Beshlis  in  Prince 
Constantine  Ipsilanti’s  time. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  Beshlis  were  exclusive  of  the  Pandours, 
Amaoots,  and  other  Christian  troops  who  composed  the  body-guard  of  the 
Hospodars,  and  who  were  in  all  points  under  their  orders,  and  commanded 
by  the  officers  named  by  them.  This  corps  does  not  now  exist,  the  Princes 
and  Boyards  liaving  themselves  earnestly  and  repeatedly  solicited  that  an 
additional  number  of  Turkish  Beshlis  should  be  employed  in  lieu  of  it,  and 
this  additional  number  forms  the  excess  of  which  Russia  now  complains.  (On 
this  subject  I beg  to  refer  to  the  inclosed  extract  (A)  of  my  despatch,  No. 
63  of  1824).  The  Princes  no  longer  wish  to  have  Christian  troo]is  in  their 
personal  service,  because  they  cannot  forget  that  when  the  revolt  broke  out 
in  Wallachia  those  troops  instantly,  and  to  a man,  joined  the  insurgents;  a 
circumstance  which,  were  it  again  to  occur,  would  make  their  own  fidelity 
suspected  by  the  Porte,  and  place  them  perhaps  in  a very  perilous  situation. 

The  Beshlis  Agas  (who  arc,  in  fact,  non-commissioned  officers  of  a rank 
inferior  to  that  of  Corporal  in  European  armies)  are  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  Porte.  But  the  nature  of  the  institution  is  altered  thereby.*  For,  as  I 
have  said  above,  the  Princes  might  recommend,  but  certainly,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  never  had  a recognised  riyht  to  appoint. 

The  treaty  is  in  my  view  of  it  executed,  even  while  the  present  system 
continues.  In  support  of  this  opinion  I cite  Russian  evidence,  the  evidence 
of  M.  de  Minciacky  himself,  recorded  in  an  official  lelter  from  the  luter- 
nuncio  to  mo  of  the  24th  May,  1824,  of  which  I add  (B)  a copy. 

In  this  letter,  M.  de  Minciacky  is  represented  as  expressing  his  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Porte  resjiecting  the  number 
of  Beshlis  which  were  to  remain  in  Wallachia  (which  number  was  sub- 
sequently diminished)  by  the  voluntary  and  unsolicited  act  of  the  Porte 
(vide  annexed  extract  (C)  of  a letter  from  M.  de  Fleischhackel  to  M.  do 
Minciacky  of  July  12th),  his  astonishment  that  1 should  still  consider  the 
evacuation  as  imperfect,  and  his  conviction  that  his  government  would  not 
see  any  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  in  the  trifling  excess  of  the  number  of 
Turkish  troops  retained  by  the  Porte  beyond  that  which  had  been  stationed 
there  in  former  times.  ■> 
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In  answer  to  the  last  question  which  has  been  put  to  me,  I mnst  declare 
that  there  is  no  infraction  of  treaties  (at  least  of  public  treaties)  of  which  I 
am  aware,  which  should  prevent  the  Russian  government  from  re-estab- 
lishing its  agents  in  the  Principalities.  Even  when  there  did  exist  a far 
greater  number  of  troops  in  the  Principalities  than  are  now  quartered  there, 
and  when  consequently  (if  supposed  infractions  of  treaties  arc  to  bo 
measured  by  the  number  of  troo[w)  Russia  had  a greater  right  to  complain 
than  she  has  now — even  then  she  was  fully  prepared  to  send  back  her 
ngents,  and  actually  made  more  than  one  promise  to  that  effect. 

I cannot  conclude  this  Memorandum  without  requesting  that  referehce 
may  be  made  to  my  despatches,  Nos.  102  and  105  of  1824,  which  express 
the  sentiments  not  only  of  the  Turkish  government,  but  ofM.  deMinciacky 
himself  with  reference  to  the  delay  in  the  appointment  of  a Russian 
Minister  at  Constantinople. 

Sthanofobd. 


7o  the  Right  Bon.  Oiorgt  Cannit.g.  [ 472.  ] 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  5th  June,  1825. 

I return  the  papers  in  the  box. 

It  appears  that  Lord  Strangford  differs  from  the  servants  of 
the  Russian  government  regarding  the  nature  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Beshlis  in  the  Principalities.  I don’t  doubt  that  he 
is  right. 

But  I must  observe  that  1 have  never  known  an  instance 
of  the  existence  in  any  country  of  such  an  establishment  as 
I-ord  Strangford  describes  which  did  not  occasion  constant 
disputes ; and,  indeed,  the  despatches  in  the  box  contain  recitals 
of  two  abuses  of  power  by  the  Beshli  Agas.  Indeed,  such 
abuse  is  unavoidable. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


7b  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning.  ^ 473  j 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  London,  lUth  June,  1825. 

I enclose  a Memorandum  upon  the  Portuguese  case  of  Monte 
Video,  written  entirely  from  memory.  But  I believe  it  is  quite 
correct,  as  I settled  this  case  myself  when  at  Paris  during  the 
occupation.  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  omission  of  Spain  to 
Carry  into  execution  this  arrangement,  to  which  refusal  the 
Spanish  government  was  instigated  I believe  entirely  by  the 
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intrigues  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Tatischeff,  should  have  occa- 
sioned all  their  subsequent  misfortunes. 

If  they  had  had  a place  d’Arines  to  which  to  send  10,000  men, 
instead  of  having  to  send  an  army  to  take  such  a place  on  La 
Plata,  there  would  have  been  no  mutiny  at  Cadiz ; and  they 
would  have  had  10,000  men  in  the  strongest  place  and  most 
healthy  situation  in  South  America,  and  would  have  certainly 
put  an  end  to  the  revolution  there,  and  eventually  in  Colombia. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[F,nct,osure.] 

MEMORANDUM. 

19th  June,  1825. 

In  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  contest  at  Buenos  Ayres,  a 
person  appeared  by  the  name  of  Artigas,  who,  although  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  itself  and  its  neighbourhood,  had  a body  of 
armed  followers  of  some  consideration,  and  he  obtained  some 
successes  in  the  Entre  Rios  and  on  the  left  bank  of  La  Plata, 
of  which  last  country  and  of  Monte  Video  he  obtained  pos- 
session. From  thence  he  attacked  the  Portuguese  territories, 
and  the  Portuguese  having  reinforced  their  troops  on  the 
frontiers,  and  brought  some  troops,  and  even  ships,  from  Por- 
tugal, drove  back  Artigas,  and  took  from  him  Monte  Video  and 
the  country  on  the  left  of  La  Plata,  leaving  him  in  possession  of 
the  Entre  Rios. 

The  Spanish  government  then  claimed  Monte  Video  and  its 
dependent  territory  from  Portugal,  and  it  was  upon  this  claim 
that  the  mediation  of  Paris  was  founded.  After  long  dis- 
cussions it  was  at  last  settled  that  Portugal  should  restore 
Monte  Video  and  its  dependencies  to  Spain,  on  condition  prin- 
cipally that  Spain  should  pay  to  Portugal  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition  by  means  of  which  Portugal  had  obtained  possession 
of  those  territories,  and  the  expenses  of  the  occupation  from  the 
period  of  the  signature  of  the  Convention,  by  which  the  arrange- 
ments should  be  concluded,  to  that  of  the  occupation  of  Monte 
Video,  &c.,  by  a corps  of  Spanish  troops  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  possession. 

The  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  was  fixed  I think 
at  six  or  seven  millions  of  francs. 
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Other  articles  were  agreed  upon,  principally  relative  to  the 
frontier  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
as  arising  out  of  former  treaties ; but  they  are  none  of  them 
material  to  the  question  now  under  consideration. 

It  is  clear  from  what  is  above  stated  that  the  mediation 
between  Portugal  and  Spain  was  founded,  was  carried  on,  and 
was  concluded  on  the  principle  that  Spain  had  a right  to  the 
possession  of  Monte  Video  and  its  dependencies,  on  condition 
only  of  the  payment  to  Portugal  of  the  expenses  of  the  expul- 
sion of  Artigas,  and  of  the  occupation  by  Portugal  till  Spain 
should  be  prepared  to  occupy.  If  there  were  to  be  a nego- 
tiation between  Don  Pedro  and  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres 
to-morrow,  respecting  the  cession  of  Monte  Video,  the  former 
would  be  entitled  to  claim  the  same  terms. 

The  King  of  Portugal  is  now  ceding  all  his  rights  in  America 
to  Don  Pedro. 

Portugal  may  be  fairly  deemed  to  have  a lien  upon  Monte 
Video  to  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  expedition 
fitted  out  by  Portugal  to  expel  Artigas  from  that  place  and  its 
territory. 

Is  it  not  fair  that  when  the  King  of  Portugal  cedes  every- 
thing in  America  to  Don  Pedro,  he  should  receive  a value  for 
this  lien  ? Could  not  such  an  arrangement  be  made  between 
father  and  son  on  this  question  under  the  mediation  of  this 
country  as  should  recognize  the  rights  of  a third  Power  to  the 
territory  and  place  of  Monte  Video,  and  our  own  character  as 
mediators  in  that  question?  Such  a settlement  might  give 
us  a little  trouble,  but  it  would  certainly  be  equitable,  and  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  it  would  be  friendly  to  Portugal. 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Liverpool.  [ 474,  J 

My  dear  Lord  Liverpool,  London,  22nd  June,  IS25. 

The  period  is  approaching  at  which  you  will  have  to  decide 
upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  as  it  appears  to  me 
that  your  decision  upon  that  subject  will  materially  affect  your 
position  and  that  of  Peel  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  I 
venture  to  write  you  a few  lines  upon  it. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  period  of  the  dissolu- 
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tion,  are  questions  for  your  own  decision,  rather  than  for  tliat  of 
any  of  your  colleagues ; and  recent  transactions  and  discussions 
will  have  shown  you  that  the  great  majority  even  of  those  who 
differ  from  you  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  are  very 
little  disposed  to  carry  those  differences  so  far  as  to  embarrass 
you,  or  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  government.  In  my 
opinion,  then,  you  have  only  to  decide  on  your  measure,  and 
you  may  be  quite  certain  that  your  colleagues  will  support  you, 
and  that  in  so  decided  a manner  as  that  probably  none  will  in 
Cabinet  state  any  objection. 

It  is  impossible  that,  constituted  as  the  government  is,  you 
should  dissolve  the  Parliament  upon  the  declared  principle  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  ; 
neither  should  I think  that  you  could  in  fairness  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  if  it  had  still  two  or  three  sessions  to  live.  But  as 
it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  dissolved  at  some  period  in  this 
year,  or  be  allowed,  for  the  first  time  I believe  since  the  Septen- 
nial Act,  to  expire  after  its  full  time  after  another  session,  it  is 
surely  not  unfair  that  you  should  choose  the  period  for  the  dis- 
solution which  is  most  convenient  for  the  country,  and  most 
advantageous  for  your  own  view's  of  government.  Indeed  I 
should  contend  that,  viewing  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  as 
you  and  Peel  do,  as  one  of  principle,  and  seeing  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  from  which  by  tranquillity  and  very  good  manage- 
ment alone  we  recently  extricated  ourselves,  it  is  a point  of  duty 
to  decide  upon  the  period  of  the  dissolution  in  reference  only 
to  the  effect  which  that  decision  might  produce  eventually  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  Question  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I believe  that  nobody  entertains  any  doubt  upon  that  point. 
The  opinion  at  present  prevailing  throughout  the  country  is 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  it 
would  probably  influence  the  returns  from  some  places ; and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  of  the  government.  Time, 
even  a few  months,  will  have  its  effect  upon  this  opinion.  The 
public  attention  may  be  turned  to  other  subjects  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  the  Corn  Question  for  instance;  and  in  the 
autumn  we  may  have  a Parliament  very  different  from  that 
which  we  shall  probably  have  if  you  should  determine  to  dis- 
solve as  soon  as  the  session  is  concluded. 

I entreat  you  to  turn  this  subject  over  in  your  mind,  and  to 
determine  this  question  for  yourself,  in  a view  to  your  own 
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position  and  that  of  Peel  in  the  government ; and  be  assured  of 
this,  that  there  is  no  person  in  the  government  whose  feeling  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Question  is  so  strong  as  to  induce  him  to 
take  any  step  to  separate  from  you  in  consequence  of  your 
strengthening  yourself  upon  this  question,  provided  that  there  is 
no  public  manifestation  of  such  intention. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Ix>rd  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Fife  House,  23rd  June,  1825. 

1 am  most  truly  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  and  for  the  kind  interest 
you  are  so  good  as  to  take  about  my  situation  in  the  government.  I feel 
the  full  importance  of  the  question  of  dissolution,  but  there  would,  at 
all  events,  have  been  considerable  difficulties  in  carrying  it  into  immediate 
effect  at  the  close  of  session,  particularly,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
imprudent  allusion  to  it  in  the  Chancellor’s  speech  upon  the  Catholic  Bill. 

The  season  is,  however,  too  advanced,  I think,  to  admit  of  it  now.  It 
has  been  usual  either  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  the  month  of  June,  before 
the  bay  and  corn  harvest,  or  after  they  are  over,  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  September. 

In  the  year  1818  parliament  was  prorogued  and  dissolved  on  the  10th  of 
June,  I do  not  believe  there  is  an  instance  of  parliament  being  dissolved  in 
July,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  close  our  business  so  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  session,  beforo  the  5th  or  6th  of  that  month. 

The  season  is  besides  a forward  one.  We  nro  now  in  the  midst  of  tho 
hay  harvest,  and  the  wheat  is  in  blossom  in  all  the  southern  counties. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  I am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  after  we 
have  dispatched  any  business  that  immediately  presses,  it  will  be  right  for 
the  Cabinet  to  agree  to  re-assemble  about  the  12th  of  September  to  consider 
the  question  of  dissolution ; and  I should  then  strongly  incline  to  recom- 
mend it,  unless  special  and  unforeseen  circumstances  should  then  occur  to 
make  it  unadvisable. 

This  is  the  present  impression  of  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  your  letter ; 
but  I beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I feel  most  truly  thankful  to  you  for  the 
communication  of  your  sentiments  upon  this  occasion.  The  King  has  not 
recently  said  anything  to  me  about  it.  I understand  he  will  not  bo  adverse 
to  close  the  session  in  person. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Duke, 

• very  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 


VOL.  It. 
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[ 475.] 


To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  QUESTIONS  IN  AGITATION  BETWEEN  LORD 
BERESFORD  AND  THE  PORTUGUESE  GOVERNMENT. 

July, <1825. 

The  perusal  of  Lord  Beresford’s  letter  does  not  give  a clear 
notion  of  what  he  wishes,  and  the  Memorandum  referred  to  in 
Lord  Londonderry’s  despatch  to  Mr.  Ward  is  not  among  the 
papers. 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  lias  two  objects : the  first  that 
the  sums  of  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds,  being  the  supposed 
value  of  stores,  &&,  captured  at  Oporto  and  Almeida,  and  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  being  the  value  of  stores  captured  at 
Vitoria,  should  be  given  by  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty  to  his 
army,  including  the  British  officers  attached  to  that  army. 

It  appears  that  the  King  of  Portugal  has  given  his  consent  to 
this  arrangement ; and  at  all  events  it  has  already  been  pressed 
upon  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty's  attention  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to-  pressing  this  point  over 
again. 

The  other  object  is  that  the  portions  of  the  above-mentioned 
sums,  which  are  to  be  paid  to  the  British  officers  who  served  in 
Portugal,  should  be  paid  out  of  money  now  in  England  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Beresford,  being  the  donation  of  the  British 
government  to  the  Portuguese  army  at  large. 

It  appears  that,  although  the  Portuguese  government  have 
agreed  to  comply  with  Lord  Beresford’s  request  upon  this  sub- 
ject, this  particular  object  had  never  been  urged  by  his  Majesty’s 
minister  at  Lisbon ; and  particularly  not  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  object  is  founded  upon  mistrust  of  his  Most  Faithful 
Majesty’s  means,  or  of  his  inclination  to  carry  into  execution  his 
engagement  to  make  a donation  of  these  sums  to  his  army. 

But  in  neither  case  do  I think  the  British  government  could 
have  urged  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty  to  provide  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  engagement  towards  the  British  officers  who  served 
his  Most  Faithful  Majesty  during  the  war,  by  allotting  to 
those  officers  more  than  their  due  proportion  of  the  sum  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Portuguese  army  by  his  Majesty,  and 
by  depriving  the  Portuguese  army  of  that  which  would  thus 
have  been  allotted  to  the  British  officers. 
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But  it  is  obvious  that  the  King  of  Portugal  has  made  an 
engagement  to  Lord  Beresford  that  he  will  adopt  this  arrange- 
ment ; and  the  question  is  whether  this  engagement  had  so  far 
the  cognizance  of  the  British  minister  at  Lisbon  as  to  induce 
this  government  to  endeavour  to  enforce  its  execution  ; or  sup- 
posing it  has  not,  whether  the  engagement  is  itself  of  a nature 
to  induce  this  government  to  press  its  execution,  even  though 
the  British  minister  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Upon  the  first  point  I have  no  knowledge.  Upon  the  last  I 
should  say  that  we  ought  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
induce  the  King  of  Portugal  to  carry  into  execution  strictly 
his  engagement  to  grant  the  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds  and 
the  twelve  thousand  pounds  to  his  army,  including  the  British 
officers ; but  that  unless  our  minister  at  Lisbon  supported  Lord 
Bercsford’s  negotiations  on  this  point,  and  was  positively  in- 
structed to  do  so,  we  ought  not  only  not  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  engagement,  and  allot  the  British  donation  to  this  purpose ; 
but  we  ought  to  prevent  this  allotment  if  in  our  power. 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Londonderry.  [ 476.  ] 

My  DEAR  Charles,  Loudon,  2nd  July,  1825. 

I am  very  much  obliged  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
respecting  the  discussion  about  me  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  I never  cared  one  pin  about  the  matter, 
or  its  result  All  that  I wished  was  that  if  there  should  be  an 
inquiry,  it  should  be  into  the  whole  subject ; and  I wished  yes- 
terday that  the  letter  to  the  Treasury  of  the  30th  June  should 
be  laid  before  Parliament,  principally,  or  indeed  solely,  because 
it  appeared  to  be  felt  by  you  and  others  to  whom  I had  spoken 
that  the  case  did  not  stand  well  before  the  public  after  the  dis- 
cussion on  Colonel  FitzSimmons’  petition. 

What  I felt  respecting  myself  was  this:  that  it  was  unfor- 
tunate that  the  term  insolent  should  have  been  applied  to  me, 
and  that  nobody  in  Parliament  should  have  noticed  it,  and 
particularly  after  the  recent  discussion  respecting  Sir  Robert 
Wilson.  This  I found  to  be  the  feeling  of  others,  particularly 
of  officers  of  the  army ; and  it  will  be  the  feeling  abroad  where- 
ever  our  proceedings  are  attended  to.  But,  as  far  as  I am 
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personally  concerned,  and  mast  particularly  considering  that  I 
never  gave  the  slightest  ground  for  the  application  of  such  a 
term  to  me,  I am  totally  indifferent  to  it,  and  I do  not  care  if  it 
remains  recorded  against  me  for  ever. 

I am  really  very  much  obliged  to  Robinson  for  the  trouble 
he  has  taken,  and  I beg  that  if  you  refer  to  the  subject  again 
you  will  tell  him  that  he  was  quite  right  in  thinking  that  I did 
not  care  one  pin  about  the  matter. 

I most  sincerely  congratulate  you  upon  the  birth  of  your  son. 
I beg  you  to  present  my  best  compliments  and  congratulations 
to  Lady  Londonderry. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


[ 477.  ] To  the  Tight  lion.  George  Canning. 

Mr  PEAR  Mr.  CANNINO,  London,  7th  Jnly,  1825. 

I return  the  papers  in  the  box.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
alteration  was  not  made  in  France  when  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and 
Cumberland  visited  Paris ; as  the  Ambassadors  refused  to  those 
Princes,  and  I believe  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  pre- 
cedence ; and  their  Royal  Highnesses  submitted  to  this  refusal. 
However,  the  case  is  well  settled  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  in  my 
opinion  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  if  other  Powers 
do.  The  existing  arrangement  is  very  inconvenient  to  all  par- 
ties ; and  unless  the  sons  and  brothers  of  emperors  and  kings 
submit  to  the  pretension  of  precedence  of  ambassadors,  the  latter 
cannot  meet  the  former  at  any  third  place  in  any  foreign 
country. 

But  you  will  observe  that  this  arrangement  does  not  go  the 
length  of  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  is  a reigning 
sovereign,  but  neither  the  son  nor  the  brother  of  an  emperor  or 
of  a king.  A proposal  might  be  made  to  amend  the  proposition 
to  give  the  same  precedence  to  reigning  sovereign  princes  of  a 
certain  description. 

The  only  modes  of  estimating  the  relative  importance  of 
reigning  sovereigns  are  the  population  under  their  government 
respectively,  or  the  strength  of  their  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  confederacy. 

The  latter  mode  would  apply  only  to  the  German  sovereign 
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princes.  Those  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Modena  and 
Lucca,  must  be  estimated  by  the  former. 

I conceive  that  you  cannot  give  any  instruction  upon  this  sub- 
ject without  submitting  to  the  King  all  that  has  passed  upon 
it,  as  well  as  the  instruction  itself.  This  should  be  done  in 
personal  communication  if  possible ; if  not,  a Memorandum  of 
Reference  should  accompany  the  papers. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  King. 

London,  20th  July,  1825. 

1 beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  expediency  of 
carrying  into  full  operation  iu  the  corps  of  Engineers  and 
Artillery  the  arrangement  of  your  Majesty’s  W arrant  of  the 
12th  of  August,  1814,  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  officers 
holding  the  rank  of  Major-General  from  their  regimental  com- 
missions, with  the  exception  of  the  colonels  commanders  of 
battalions. 

The  object  of  this  recommendation  is  to  give  promotion  imme- 
diately in  these  corps  respectively ; to  remove  from  the  perform- 
ance of  active  duties  those  probably  not  now  the  most  fit  to  jxtr- 
form  those  duties ; and  to  give  these  corps  in  future  this" channel 
for  promotion  which  exists  in  all  the  regiments  of  the  Line. 

I have' preferred  to  recommend  to  your  Majesty  this  mode  of 
granting  promotion  to  that  of  forming  an  invalid  battalion,  of 
which  I had  the  option,  because  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not 
more  expensive,  it  will  extend  promotion  throughout  all  ranks, 
and  will  place  the  corps  of  Artillery  and  Engineers  on  the  same 
footing  with  those  of  the  army  upon  the  occasion  of  the  future 
periodical  promotions  by  brevet  The  operation  of  the  plan 
at  present  will  Ik:  first,  to  place  upon  the  list  of  unattached 
General  Officers  receiving  the  pay  of  1/.  6#.  per  diem  the  fol- 
lowing General  Officers  who  are  Colonels  of  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers  respectively. 

Secondly.  To  promote  to  the  rank  of  Colonels  the  following 
officers  of  the  Line  corps  respectively. 

Thirdly.  To  promote  officers  iu  the  several  ranks  iu  suc- 
cession, whose  names  I will  hereafter  submit  to  your  Majesty. 


[ 478.  ] 
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If  your  Majesty  should  be  most  graciously  pleased  to  approve 
of  this  arrangement,  I will  hereafter  submit  to  your  Majesty  the 
necessary  Warrants  for  its  regulation,  and  for  that  of  other 
matters  connected  with  the  retired  pay  and  allowances  to  officers 
of  the  corps  serving  under  the  Ordnance,  widows’  pensions,  &c. 

The  General  Officers  who  will  be  removed  from  their  regi- 
mental commissions  under  this  arrangement  will  retain  their 
eligibility  to  employment  when  their  services  may  be  required, 
and  their  claims  to  succeed  to  the  command  of  battalions  under 
the  arrangement  approved  of  by  your  Majesty  of  lebruary, 
1824. 

• Wellington. 


Lord.  Strangford  to  the  Right  lion.  Qtorgt  Canning. 

Sir)  London,  3rd  Sept.,  1825. 

After  a careful  consideration  of  the  despatch,  with  which  you  honoured 
rue  on  the  26th  July,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of 
arranging  the  information,  which  you  require,  would  be  by  a detailed 
examination  of  the  following  points : — 

1st.  What  were  the  precise  demands  of  Russia  on  the  Porte,  as  entrusted 
to  me,  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  Congress  of  Verona? 

2nd.  What  measures  were  taken  by  me,  in  support  of  those  demands. 
And  did  the  measures  so  taken  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Russian  claims  as 
made  known  to  me  at  Verona,  or  as  afterwards  set  forth  in  instructions 
from  my  own  court,  or  from  that  of  St.  Petersburg  ? 

3rd.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  engagements  taken  by  the  Porte  in 
reference  to  the  Russian  demands  ? 

4th.  To  what  degree  have  those  engagements  been  fulfilled  by  tho 
Turkish  government  ? 

Previously  to  my  journey  to  Verona  in  October,  1822,  I had,  in  point  of 
fact,  been  charged  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  negotiations  at  Constan- 
tinople, not  in  virtue  of  any  specific  authority  from  the  Rnasian  Cabinet, 
but  in  consequence  of  a general  understanding  among  the  Allied  Courts  that 
Austria  should  take  the  lead  in  those  negotiations.  Rut  Prince  Metteniich 
had,  or  thought  he  had,  reason  to  distrust  tho  temper,  and  to  doubt  the 
personal  influence  of  Count  Liitzow,  then  the  Austrian  Internuncio  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  perceiving  that  Great  Britain  had  acquired  considerable 
authority  over  the  councils  of  tho  Divan,  ho  endeavoured  to  turn  that  cir- 
cumstance to  account,  by  addressing  his  instructions  to  his  own  minister, 
while  he  confided  the  execution  of  those  instructions  to  the  British 
ambassador,  and  by  directing  the  Intemuncio  to  leave  iu  every  case  the 
initiative  to  me.  In  this  distribution  of  duties,  my  own  Court,  tacitly  at 
least,  concurred. 

During  the  jieriod  of  the  transactions  at  Constantinople  (that  is  from 
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February,  1822,  to  September  in  that  year),  the  objects  which  wc  were 
endeavouring  to  gain,  were : — 

1st.  The  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and  the  nomination  of  tho 
Hosi>odar8. 

2nd.  The  assurance  to  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte  of  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  as  secured  to  them  by  treaty. 

3rd.  The  reconstruction  or  reparation  of  the  Greek  churches,  which  had 
suffered  in  the  late  disturbances. 

4th.  The  making  a due  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
Power,  between  those  peaceable  and  innocent  Greeks  who  adhered  to  their 
allegiance,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  law,  and  these  who  bore  arms, 
or  were  in  revolt  against  the  State ; and  further,  the  securing,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  former,  effectual  protection  against  all  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  acts  whatever,  and  especially  against  persecutions  on  account  of 
their  religion.  * 

( Vide  Baron  Stroganoff’s  Mdmoire  to  the  Porte  of  July  6th,  1821,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry’s  note  to  Count  Lieven  of  April  27th,  1822). 

After  my  conference  with  the  Turkish  ministers  of  February  16th,  1822, 
two  additional  demands  were  brought  forward  by  Russia,  and  1 was 
charged  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet  (under  the  sanction  of  my  own  Court) 
with  tho  duty  of  supporting  them,  viz. : — 

1st.  The  sendiug  of  a Turkish  Plenipotentiary  or  Commissioner,  or 
more,  to  treat  with  one  or  more  named  by  Russia. 

2nd.  The  renewal  of  the  act  of  amnesty  (which  had  already  been  pro- 
claimed) in  such  terms  as  would  introduce  a permanent  amelioration  in  the 
jiolitical  condition  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte. 

As  these  two  additional  propositions  were  decidedly  rejected  by  the  Porte, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  various 
attempts  made  by  me  and  my  colleagues  to  procure  their  adoption. 

Returning,  therefore,  to  the  four  points,  which,  during  the  period  above 
mentioned  (i.  e.  up  to  my  departure  for  Verona)  formed  the  original  Russian 
ultimatum,  1 have  to  state,  that  they  were  all  substantially  admitted, 
and,  as  far  as  time  and  circumstances  allowed,  executed  by  the  Porte. 

In  the  first  place,  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  was  effected,  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  which,  up  to  that  date  the  ministers  of  the  Allied 
Courts  at  Constantinople  always  understood  Russia  to  mean. 

The  amount  of  troops  originally  stationed  there,  at  the  demand  of  Baron 
Stroganoff  himself  ( vide  my  despatch  No.  8 of  1821),  was  30,000  men, 
according  to  the  avowal  of  the  Turkish  ministers  themselves  {vide  my 
despatch  No.  166  of  1821).  By  slow  degrees  the  greater  [art  of  this  vast 
body  was  removed,  and  at  the  time  of  my  [as sage  through  Bucharest  on 
my  road  to  Vienna  in  September,  1822,  there  remained  1600  men  in 
Greater  Waliachia,  500  in  the  Lesser,  and  scarcely  a thousand  in  Moldavia. 
These  cor[>s  sustained  shortly  afterwards  a still  further  reduction,  an  official 
account  of  which  reached  Vienna  nearly  at  tho  time  of  my  arrival  there. 
( Vide  my  despatch  No.  154).  Besides  the  removal  of  the  Turkish  armies, 
thus  effected,  the  l’orte,  in  further  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Russia, 
proceeded  to  appoint  the  llospodars,  and  had  actually  sent  them  to  their 
respective  josts,  where  they  vtere  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  powers  and 
functions  at  tho  moment  of  my  passage  through  the  Principalities. 

In  the  second  place  (still  referring  to  the  four  points  of  the  original 
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Russian  ultimatum)  the  Porte  had  given  the  most  substantial  and  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  its  anxious  desire  to  secure  to  the  Greeks  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  (i tide  my  despatches  Noe.  123,  129,  135,  and  136, 
of  1822). 

With  respect  to  the  third  point  in  the  ultimatum,  the  permission  of  the 
Porte  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Greek  churches  and  chapels,  destroyed 
or  damaged  by  the  populace  in  1821,  was  distinctly  proclaimed  in  all  the 
official  communications  from  the  Ottoman  government  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Allies  at  Constantinople.  It  was  at  no  time  contended  by  the  Utter 
that  the  churches  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  cxjiense  of  the  Porte,  nor  would 
such  a demand  have  been  either  reasonable  in  itself,  or  conformable  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Mahomedan  law.  At  the  same  time,  the  Porte  did  give  a very 
remarkable  proof  of  its  disposition  to  go  as  far  as  [iossible  in  meeting  the 
wishes  of  Russia  on  this  subject  by  granting  a large  sum  of  money,  for  the 
repairs  of  the  patridtchal  church  and  residence  (vide  my  despatch  No.*  ). 

As  to  the  fourth  of  the  Russian  demands  (contained  in  what  was  termed 
per  ultimatum)  it  was  one  of  which  the  admission  could  only  be  proved  by 
a progressive  series  of  facts.  It  was  clearly  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
government  styling  or  considering  itself  independent,  should  descend  to  the 
humiliation  of  publicly  engaging  at  the  requisition  of  a foreign  Power,  to 
act  according  to  the  simple  dictates  of  common  reason  and  justice. 

But  the  scries  of  facts  by  which  the  practical  admission  of  this  demand 
was  shown,  had  begun  to  exist  long  before  my  departure  for  Vienna. 

The  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  massacre,  which  had  disgraced  Constan- 
tinople in  1821,  had  altogether  ceased,  aud  had  been  succeeded  by  a most 
commendable  system  of  moderation  and  clemency  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

I have  thus  traced  the  progress  mado  in  the  adoption  of  the  original 
Russian  ultimatum  up  to  October,  1822,  because  it  was  necessary  to  define 
the  state  of  the  question  at  that  period,  previously  to  any  consideration  of 
the  four  subjects,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  I proposed  to 
examine.  I shall  now  proceed  to  that  examination. 

1st.  It  will  hardly  be  requisite  to  remind  you  in  this  place,  of  the 
ungracious  reception  which  I met  at  Vienna  from  tho  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  his  miuisters.  They  were  discontented  with  what  they  considered  the 
feebleness  of  my  efforts  to  rejicl  the  charges,  which  the  Turkish  government 
had  brought  against  the  Russian  agents  in  the  I-evant,  during  the  course  of 
my  negotiations  at  Constantinople  on  the  two  supplementary  points  above 
mentioned  (viz.,  the  permanent  amendment  of  the  jolitical  condition  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  sending  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries  to  meet  and  confer  with 
those  of  Russia).  The  dissatisfaction  manifested  by  tho  Emperor  Alexander 
originated,  according  to  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  own  avowal,  in  this  circum- 
stance alone,  and  not  in  any  failure,  on  my  part,  to  obtain  the  four  original 
objects  of  negotiation,  which  (1  repeat)  I considered  to  havo  been  sufficiently 
secured  when  I arrived  at  Vienna. 

That  this  last  opinion  was  also  that  of  Prince  Metternich  himself,  is 
shown  by  my  despatch  from  Vienna,  No.  151,  and  by  that  of  his  Majesty’s 
ambassador  at  that  Court,  No.  12  of  1822. 

In  fact,  on  my  arrival  at  Vienna  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  1 had  so 

* Blank  in  manuscript. 
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little  notion  that  Russia  was  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  her 
original  ultimatum  had  been  admitted  and  executed  by  the  Porte,  that  I 
considered  the  necessity,  under  which  the  Emperor  found  himself,  of  doing 
something  to  “ ameliorer  le  sort  des  Greet,"  and  of  coming  to  a full  under- 
standing thereon  with  his  Allies,  as  the  only  poiuts  remaining  to  be  adjusted 
previously  to  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
Porto. 

The  circular  note  of  Count  Nesselrode  to  the  ministers  of  the  Allies 
(dated  Vienna,  Sept.  14th  (26th),  1822)  contained  an  entirely  new  set  of 
demands,  only  one  of  which  bore  upon,  or  related  to,  the  oriyinal  and  (as  I 
thought)  already  accomplished  ultimatum. 

Those  demands  embraced  : — 

1st.  The  pacification  of  Greece,  for  effecting  which  two  modes  were 
proposed,  either  the  giving  guarantees  to  the  Greeks  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Austrian  Memorandum  of  April  19tb,  1822,  or  a series  of  facts, 
demonstrating  to  Russia  that  the  Porte  respected  the  Greek  religion,  placed 
(as  the  Russian  note  assumes)  by  treaty  under  the  protection  of  Russia, 
and  that  the  Porte  was  seeking  to  re-establish  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
Greece,  on  a basis,  which  would  furnish  to  Russia  the  certainty  of  a durable 
peace  being  maintained,  which  would  satisfy  her  as  to  the  fate  of  her 
coreligionnaires,  and  hold  out  to  them  real  pledges  of  security  and 
happiness. 

2nd.  The  affairs  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which  demand  consisted 
solely  in  the  unexpected  requisition  that  the  Porte  should  address  a direct 
communication  to  Russia,  announcing  that  the  Turkish  armies  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  Hospodars  appointed.  And  it  was  promised  in  the 
same  note,  that  if  this  communication  was  made,  tho  Russian  agents  should 
return  to  the  Principalities,  to  ascertain  whether  the  measures  taken  by  the 
l’orte,  and  by  the  new  Princes,  corresponded  with  the  stipulations  of  treaty, 
and  in  case  of  necessity,  to  remedy  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  tho  evils 
and  irregularities  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  prolonged  military 
occupation  of  those  countries. 

I beg  to  annex  an  extract  of  this  part  of  the  Russian  note,  together  witli 
an  extract  of  the  declaration  entered  on  the  Protocol  of  the  Conference  held 
at  Vienna  on  the  9th  November,  1822,  which  are  important,  in  as  much  as 
they  prove  that  on  the  performance  of  a certain  condition  (which  condition 
was  performed)  Russia  did  emjaije  to  re-establish  her  Consulate  in  the 
Principalities.  And  I cannot  but  think  that  it  is  solely  in  consequence 
of  that  promise  not  having  been  fulfilled,  and  of  the  Conservative  Powers 
of  the  Russian  Consulate  in  the  Principalities  not  having  been  revived, 
that  Russia  is  now  accommodated  with  a new  pretext  for  complaining  of 
the  Porte. 

The  third  of  the  new  demands  of  Russia,  contained  in  the  note  of  September 
14th  (26th),  related  to  commercial  grievances.  Russia  exacted  not  only  tho 
abrogation  of  certain  restrictions  on  trade  and  navigation,  which  had  been 
introduced  at  Constantinople  subsequently  to  the  departure  of  M.  de 
Stroganoff,  but  also  that  the  Porte  should  either  permit  vessels  belonging  to 
Powers  which  had  not  acquired  by  treaty  tho  right  to  pass  into  the  Black 
Sea,  to  navigate  in  that  sea,  as  formerly,  under  borrowed  flags,  or  to  grant 
to  the  ships  of  those  Powers  an  acknowledged  right  to  navigate  them  under 
their  own  flag. 
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These  three  demands  of  Russia  were  the  subject  of  many  conferences  at 
Verona,  of  which,  ns  I did  not  assist  at  them,  I can  here  give  no  account. 
But  the  result  of  them  was,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (having  graciously 
restored  to  mo  that  confidence  which  had  been  withdrawn)  was  pleased  to 
desire  that  I should  continue  to  be  charged  with  the  chief  direction  of  the 
negotiations  at  Constantinople,  and  that  I should  return  to  my  post  with 
such  instructions  as  (founded  upon  the  conferences)  the  DukeofWcllington 
might  think  proper  to  give  me.* 

Those  instructions  were  contained  in  a Memorandum  under  date  of 
November  28th,  1822.  They  turned  upon  the  three  following  points : — 

1st.  The  series  of facts  required  by  Russia. 

2nd.  The  “ demarche  de  cotirtoisie?  in  other  words,  the  letter  from  the 
Porte  to  the  Russian  Cabinet,  announcing  the  evacuation  of  the  Princi- 
palities, and  the  nomination  of  the  Hospodare. 

And  3rd.  The  adjustment  of  the  commercial  question.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Memorandum  (in  other  words,  the  instructions  under  wlticJi  1 
was  to  act)  does  not  contain,  as  you  will  perceive,  one  syllable  resj>ecting 
the  imjterfect  evactuiiion  of  the  Principalities,  nor  was  1 directed  by  his 
Grace  to  make  any  complaint  or  remonstrance  to  the  Porte  respecting  it. 
This  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  that  his  Grace,  up  to  tho  moment  of  my 
departure  from  Verona,  shared  tho  general  opinion  of  the  Allies,  that 
Russia  had  nothing  more  to  require  on  that  score. 

On  my  return  to  Constantinople  I proceeded  to  execute  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  Duke’s  Memorandum.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  I 
extorted  from  the  Porte  the  “ demarche  de  courtoisie,"  on  which  I had  been 
told  (and  on  which  I hail  told  the  Porte)  that  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Russian  Consulate  in  the  Principalities  was  to  depend. 

As  to  the  series  of  facts,  I could  do  no  more  than  watch  over  and  promote 
it  by  every  means  in  my  power.  And  with  respect  to  commercial  matters, 
a variety  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  changes  in  the  Turkish 
ministry,  and  a multitude  of  vexatious  conflicts  with  the  Porte,  in  which 
our  own  immediate  interests  were  essentially  involved,  prevented  me  from 
effectually  attending  to  them,  for  some  months  after  my  return. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1822,  I communicated  to  Count  Nesselrode  the 
success  of  my  endeavours  to  obtain  from  the  Porto  the  “ demarche  de 
courtoisie." 

It  was  not  till  the  4th  July  that  I received  the  Russian  minister’s 
answer  to  my  letter  of  the  28th  February. 

That  answer  contained  (what  I had  not  before  received)  a precise  and 
detailed  statement  of  tho  Russian  grievances  on  the  subject  of  commerce, 
and  of  the  demands  of  that  Cabinet  thereon.  But  it  contained,  moreover, 
a demand  that  a still  further  reduction  should  be  effected  in  the  number  of 
troops  yet  remaining  in  the  Principalities,  and  retained  there  (vide  my  No. 
130  of  1822)  at  the  earnest  request  of  tho  Princes  themselves,  who  had 
made  the  success  of  that  request  tho  condition  of  their  assumption  of  the 
Ilospodarato. 

To  these  demands  was  added  one  of  an  entirely  new  description — that  for 
the  release  of  a Wallachian  lioyard,  who  had  been  arrested  for  malversation 
in  his  public  accounts. 

* See  vol.  i.  of  these  Despatches,  pp.  598 — G04. 
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Of  the  demands  thus  ooutaiued  in  Count  Nesselrode’s  letter  of  the  7th 
May,  there  was  but  one  which  1 could  consider  as  strictly  a sine  qua  non 
condition  of  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
because  it  was  the  only  one  of  those  specified  in  my  instructions  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  which  yet  remained  unsatisfied,  namely,  the  commer- 
cial questions. 

I accordingly  engaged  in  this  most  complicated  and  difficult  negotiation ; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1823,  I had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing 
to  Count  Nesselrode  that  I had  succeeded  in  every  part  of  it,  and  that  I 
had  been  so  fortunate  (as  I believed  then  and  as  I believe  still)  as  to  place 
the  commercial  relations  of  Russia  with  Turkey  on  a better  footing  in  sundry 
respects  than  that  on  which  they  had  stood  at  any  former  period. 

My  letter  .to  Count  Nesselrode  contained,  moreover,  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  me  to  refrain  (in  the  negotiation  just  concluded) 
from  any  attempt  to  procure  what  was  termed  “ the  Pacification  of  Greece’' 
together  with  a frank  and  full  statement  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the 
Ottoman  ministers  against  any  further  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Turkish  police  stationed  in  the  Principalities,  and  against  the  release  of 
the  Boyard  Vellarh;  on  each  of  which  points  I had  touched  at  my  con- 
ference, but  which  most  certainly  I had  not  put  forward  as  indispensable 
conditions  of  peace. 

My  letter  to  Count  Nesselrode  (of  the  22nd  September)  found  his  Ex- 
cellency at  Czemowilz,  whero  the  intelligence  of  the  successful  termination 
of  the  Commercial  Negotiation  was  received  with  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
and  produced  the  resolution  of  sending  M.  de  Minciacky  to  Constantinople 
charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  interests  of  Russian  trade  and 
navigation  in  Turkey. 

In  a letter  to  me  of  September  28  (October  10)  announcing  this  resolu- 
tion, Count  Nesselrodo  again  adverted  to  the  imperfect  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities  and  to  the  affair  of  the  Boyard  Vellara,  and  strongly  urged  me 
not  to  leave  my  work  incomplete  by  neglecting  to  obtain  tho  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  those  points. 

But  as,  in  my  letter  to  Prince  Metternich  of  September  22nd,  I had  very 
plainly  expressed  my  opinion  that  Russia  had  no  reasonable  ground  for 
insisting  on  these  points,  and  as  Prince  Metternich  had  begun  to  doubt 
whether  I should  be  disposed  to  engage  in  an  entirely  new  negotiation  to 
obtain  the  admission  thereof  by  the  Porte,  his  Highness  instructed  the  Inter- 
nuncio  to  charge  himself  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  affair  (vide  tbe 
conclusion  of  my  despatch,  No.  152,  of  1823),  and  I accordingly  contented 
myself  with  the  office  of  seconding  that  minister’s  efforts  on  the  subject  of 
the  evacuation,  reserving  to  myself  the  exclusive  management  of  Vellarh’a 
affair,  which  I thought  I could  arrange  through  other  channels  than  the 
Porte. 

As  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  I saw  plainly  that  there  was 
but  one  chance  of  success,  namely,  the  giving  a distinct  assurance  to  the 
Porte  (already  wearied  and  disgusted  with  a never-ending  succession  of 
new  pretensions  and  demands)  that  this,  ».  e.  the  reduction  of  the  troops  in 
the  Princii>alitics  to  the  number  stationed  there  in  peaceable  times,  was 
jiositively  to  be  the  last  of  the  Russian  pretensions — tho  last,  at  all  events, 
with  which  Great  Britain  would  charge  herself,  and  that,  upon  its  being 
complied  with,  Russia  would  forthwith  send  her  minister  to  the  Porte. 
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I wrote  to  this  effect  to  Sir  C.  Bagot  and  to  my  own  Court. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Intcmuncio’s  efforts  completely  failed.  On  the 
8th  November  the  I’orte  gave,  in  the  form  of  an  official  note,  a decided 
refusal  to  the  demand  which  he  had  made  of  a further  reduction  in  the 
number  of  troops. 

The  negotiation  thus  sustained  a temporary  check,  and  no  further  pro- 
gress was  made  in  it  until  the  arrival  of  your  permission  that  I might 
continue  to  occupy  my  former  place  in  the  transactions  at  Constantinople — 
“ questionable  " though  the  Russian  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  remaining 
troops  appeared  to  you  to  be. 

I was  preparing  to  take  up  the  negotiation  where  the  Internuncio  had 
left  it,  when  M.  Minciacky  arrived  at  Constantinople.  But  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  I was  forced  into  a multitude  of  anxious  and  troublesome 
contests  with  the  Porto  respecting  the  Russian  tariff — the  mode  of  levying 
duties  on  Russian  produce — and  especially  the  novel  and  even  equivocal 
character  with  which  M.  Minciacky  was  invested.  These  disputes  prevented 
me  for  some  time  from  bringing  tho  question  of  the  evacuation  before  tho 
Porte.  But  during  this  interval  I received,  through  Sir  C.  Bagot,  most 
important  and  valuable  means  of  negotiating  with  effect.  His  Excellency 
informed  me,  under  date  of  the  14th  (26th)  December,  1823,  that  “his 
Inqierial  Majesty  had  deigned  to  authorise  me  to  declare  to  the  Porte,  in 
his  name,  that  so  soon  as  the  Principalities  should  be  fairly  restored  to  that 
state,  in  so  much  at  regarded  their  occupation  by  Turkish  troops,  in  which 
they  were  previously  to  tho  breaking  out  of  the  Late  troubles,  his  Imperial 
Majesty  would  engage  to  send  his  minister  to  the  Porte,  and  to  renew  his 
ancient  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Ottoman  government.” 

In  another  part  of  the  same  despatch  Sir  C.  Bagot  quotes  the  precise 
terms  employed  by  the  Russian  minister  on  this  occasion.  They  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  ns  they  prove  to  a demonstration  that  it  was  tho 
restoration  of  tho  status  quo  of  the  Principalities,  in  a military  sense  only, 
which  Russia  had  then  in  view,  and  that  no  mention  was  at  that  time  made 
by  her  of  tho  civil  status  quo. 

I annex  a oopy  of  Sir  C.  Bagot’s  despatch ; and  as  the  whole  question 
now  at  issue  turns  upon  tho  exact  words  of  the  engagement  which  I was, 
in  virtue  of  that  despatch,  authorised  to  offer  to  the  Porte,  iu  the  Emperor’s 
name,  I beg  most  earnestly  to  recommend  it  to  your  attention. 

With  the  jowerful  means  of  negotiation  thus  supplied  me  (the  very  means 
which  I myself  had  solicited),  I proceeded  to  require  from  the  Turks  the 
admission  of  the  last  jioint,  on  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  solemnly 
declareel  tho  renewal  of  his  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porte  to  depend. 
At  my  conference  with  tho  Ottoman  ministers  on  tho  23rd  June,  this  point 
was  finally  conceded.  They  agreed  to  reduce  the  number  of  Beshlis  in 
the  proportion  of  one -half,  and  as  all  the  information  which  my  colleagues 
or  I could  collect  showed  that  such  a reduction  would  render  the  number  to 
remain  in  the  provinces  even  lets  than  that  of  the  troops  cantoned  there  in 
ordinary  times,  I did  not  hesitate  to  close  at  once  with  the  Turkish  pro- 
1 osals.  I communicated  this  result  to  Count  Nesselrode  on  the  29th  of 
June,  and  I represented  it  to  him  (as  I was  fairly  entitled  to  do)  to  lie  the 
final  act  of  tho  negotiations  with  which  I had  been  entrusted.  That  his 
Excellency  recognised  it  to  be  such,  his  reply  to  mo  of  the  16th  August 
abundantly  bIiows. 
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I proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  in  order  of  the  four  divisions 
under  which  I have  proposed  to  class  the  subjects  of  this  despatch,  namely, 
“ what  measures  were  taken  by  me  in  support  of  Russian  demands,  and  did 
the  measures  so  taken  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Russian  claims  t ” <kc. 

It  would,  I conceive,  be  an  unpardonable  abuse  of  your  indulgence  were 
I here  to  recapitulate  in  detail  the  substance  of  each  and  every  note  which  I 
addressed  to  the  Porte,  between  my  return  from  Verona  and  the  date  of  my 
final  transactions  at  Constantinople  on  Russian  affairs.  A recent  and  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  of  that  correspondence  enables  mo  to  assert,  in 
the  most  positive  maimer,  that  those  notes  did  actually  and  fully  compre- 
hend all  the  demands  of  Russia,  as  they  had  been  made  known  to  me  at 
various  times,  with  the  exception  only  of,  1st.,  the  pacification  of  Greece ; 
and  2nd,  the  release  of  the  Boyard  Vcllara. 

I could  not  make  the  former  of  these  points  the  subject  of  an  official 
demand,  for  the  reasons  alleged  in  my  letter  to  Count  Nesselrode  of  the 
22nd  September,  1823,  and,  above  all,  for  that  most  important  and  cogent 
reason,  the  want  of  instructions  from  my  Court. 

I did  not  choose  to  introduce  the  affair  of  Yellark  into  my  official  com- 
munications to  the  Porte,  because  I knew  that  I had  other  and  better  means 
of  carrying  that  point.  Those  means  were  resorted  to,  and  complete  success 
attended  them. 

Adverting  now  to  the  third  subject  which  I proposed  to  examine  in  this 
despatch,  namely,  “ the  nature  and  extent  cf  the  obligations  contracted  by 
the  Turkish  government,”  1 have  to  state  that  (subsequently  to  its  recognition 
of  the  four  points  constituting  the  original  Russian  ultimatum)  the  Porto 
engaged — 

1st.  To  make  a direct  communication  to  the  Russian  government  an- 
nouncing the  removal  of  the  Turkish  armies  (as  effected  previously  to  the 
Congress  of  Verona)  and  the  nomination  of  tho  Hospodars. 

2nd.  To  abrogate  the  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Russian 
commerce,  and  principally  upou  the  transit  through  the  Bosphorus  of  the 
produce  of  Southern  Rxissia. 

3rd.  To  admit  to  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  under  their  own  flag 
and  on  terms  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the  contracting  parties,  such  ships 
as  had  hitherto  surreptitiously  passed  into  that  sea  under  borrowed  flags, 
an  abuse  which  the  Porte  had  resolved  no  longer  to  tolerate. 

4th.  To  continue  to  furnish  the  serie  des  fails  demanded  by  Russia,  by 
abstaining  from  religious  persecution,  and  by  admitting  such  of  the  revolted 
Greeks  as  should  submit,  to  tho  full  and  fair  benefit  of  tho  amnesty,  and,  in 
general,  by  acting  upon  a system  of  clemency  and  moderation  towards  them. 

5th.  To  release  the  Boyard  Vcllara. 

6th.  To  withdraw  one-half  of  tho  troope  still  stationed  in  the  Princi- 
]>alitics,  t.  e.  to  reduce  the  number  of  Bcshlis  to  that  existing  there  in 
ordinary  times,  and  generally  to  restore  matters  in  those  provinces,  as  far 
as  depended  on  the  Porte,  to  the  status  ante  bellum. 

This  is  the  summary  of  the  engagements  contracted  by  the  Porte.  It 
now  remains  to  consider  the  fourth  point,  namely,  how  far  these  engagements 
have  been  fulfilled. 

1st.  The  direct  communication  to  the  government  of  Russia,  announcing 
the  retreat  of  the  Turkish  armies  and  the  nomination  of  the  Princes,  was 
mado  in  February,  1823.  The  condition,  therefore,  on  the  fulfilment  of 
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which  Russia  promised  that  she  would  re-establish  her  Consulate  in  tho 
Principalities,  axis  duly  executed  by  the  Porte. 

2nd.  The  vexatious  restrictions  under  which  Russian  commerce  had 
laboured  were  successively  removed  by  the  mixed  Commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  British  Embassy  and  the  Porte ; and,  to  this  hour,  I 
have  not  heard  of  the  Turkish  government  having  failed  in  the  execution  of 
any  one  of  the  arrangements  made  by  that  Commission. 

3rd.  The  freo  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  was  granted  to  the  Sardinians 
under  the  mediation  of  tho  British  Embassy.  I believe  that  the  only  power 
which  has  since  made  an  attempt  to  procure  the  same  privilege  is  Denmark. 
The  Danish  negotiation  failed  ; and  I cannot  but  think  that  its  failure  is  to 
lie  attributed  in  a great  degree  to  the  negotiator.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Porte  was  under  no  obligation  to  accord  this  privilege  gratuitously 
to  such  Powers  as  might  solicit  it.  She  did  accord  it  gratuitously,  it  is  true, 
in  the  case  of  Sardinia ; but  then  she  expressly  declared  that  she  waved  her 
right  to  an  equivalent  from  that  government  solely  out  of  deference  ami 
respect  for  Great  Britain,  tho  mediating  power.  The  terms  of  the  engage- 
ment by  which  the  Porto  consented  to  admit  the  excluded  flags  purported 
that  they  were  to  be  admitted  “sur  dee  conditions  que  sentient  de  In  cun- 
venance  reciproque.”  I have  the  honour  to  enclose  nn  extract  of  that  part 
of  the  Reis  Effendi’s  official  message  of  the  10th  September,  1823,  which 
refers  to  this  point.  Now,  if  the  Danish  negotiator  was  either  not  em- 
powered to  offer  such  conditions  as  would  b e“de  la  convenance”  of  the 
Porte,  or  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  making  those  which  he  had  to  offer 
acceptable  to  the  Turkish  government,  it  is  fair  to  think  that  the  whole 
blame  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
the  Porte.  I certainly  believe  that  if  circumstances  had  allowed  his  Majesty’s 
Embassy  to  undertake  the  management  of  that  negotiation  (as  in  the  case 
of  Sardinia)  the  result  would  have  been  widely'  different,  becauso  I would 
not  have  hesitated  one  moment  to  admit  tho  point,  on  which  I understand 
it  to  have  been  broken  off  by  M.  de  Clauscwitz  (viz.  the  right  of  pre-emption 
claimed  by  the  Porte),  on  tho  same  terms  and  with  the  same  securities 
against  its  abuse  as  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  case  of  Sardinia.  Those 
securities  have  been  found  to  be  adequate  and  effectual.  There  has  not 
been,  I am  credibly  informed,  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  government  to  evade  them ; and  lxad  they  been  also  resorted  to  in 
the  case  of  Denmark,  I am  persuaded  that  they  would  have  proved  equally 
efficacious,  and  that  the  Danish  negotiator  might  safely  have  ventured  on 
an  arrangement  for  the  admission  of  that  flag  into  the  Black  Sea,  similar  in 
all  respects  to  that  which  I concluded  for  Sardinia. 

4th.  The  fourth  of  the  Turkish  engagements  has  been  fulfilled,  as  far  as 
it  was  in  tho  power  of  such  a government  to  fulfil  it.  The  serie  dts  faits 
has  been  uninterrupted,  and  I believe  that  even  the  Russian  Cabinet  will 
not  deny  that  the  Porte  has  done  everything,  within  its  means,  to  secure  to 
the  Greeks  (not  in  arms  against  it)  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  that  undisturbed  tranquillity  to  which,  as  loyal  and 
peaceable  individuals,  they  are  as  well  entitled  as  any  other  class  of  the 
Sultan’s  subjects.  Persecutions  have  ceased,  and  an  order  of  things,  far 
different  from  that  which  so  uuhappily  prevailed  during  the  earlier  j>eriod 
of  the  Greek  revolt,  has  been  successfully  and  steadily  maintained. 

6th.  The  Poyard  Vellar'a  was  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but  a free  pardon 
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was  granted  to  him  as  n comiiensation  for  what  Russia  considered  the 
illegal  and  irregular  manner  in  which  he  had  in  the  first  instance  teen  put 
under  arrest. 

6th.  The  reduction  of  the  troops  in  Wallachia  to  the  extent  promised  by 
the  Porte  on  the  23rd  June,  1824,  was  immediately  effected.  In  Moldavia 
that  operation  was  delayed  for  nearly  three  months  after  the  promise  of  the 
Porto  had  been  given,  in  consequence  of  a variety  of  untoward  circum- 
stances—one,  and  not  the  least  powerful  of  which  was,  the  conviction  all 
along  entertained  by  the  Porte  that  its  sacrifices  and  concessions  were  made 
in  vain,  and  that  Russia  was  not  sincere  in  her  engagement  to  send  a minister 
to  Constantinople — n conviction  originally  inspired  by  the  terms  in  which 
the  ukase  announcing  M.  do  la  Ribeaupierre’s  appointment  was  drawn  up. 

But  this  reduction  was  at  last  effected  in  Moldavia  also ; and  it  cannot 
surely  be  pretended  that  Russia  t vas  not  satisfied  with  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  effected,  since  M.  dc  Minciacky,  immediately  on  receiving  the  official 
intelligence  thereof,  proceeded  to  present  his  credeutial  letter  as  chargd 
d’affaires,  which  step  had  been  constantly  declared  by  Russia  to  depend 
upon  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities.  I presume,  therefore,  that  this 
fact  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a proof  that  the  Porte  had  then  executed  the 
condition  announced  to  me  in  the  Emperor’s  name  by  Sir  C.  Bagot  on 
the  14th  (26th)  December,  1823,  and  that  the  Principalities  were  restored 
to  that  state,  in  so  much  as  regarded  their  occupation  by  Turkish  troops, 
in  which  they  were  previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles. 

These  expressions  of  tho  Emperor  of  Russia  plainly  demonstrate  that  it 
was  the  restoration  of  the  military  status  quo  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
had  then  in  view,  and  which  I was  instructed  to  procure  from  the  Porto. 

It  would  now  appear  that  tho  Russian  government  claims  the  restoration 
of  the  civil  status  quo  (of  which  assuredly  no  mention  whatever  was  made 
in  the  Emiwror’s  communication  to  me  through  Sir  C.  Bagot  on  the  14th 
(26th)  December),  that  is,  the  restoration  of  the  administration  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities to  the  same  state,  in  all  points,  as  that  in  which  it  was  previously 
to  1821.  The  Russians  represent  this  as  a promise  made  to  me  by  the  Porte. 
The  latter  denies  having  made  such  a promise. 

I must  now  distinctly  declare  that  the  only  status  quo  which  I proposed 
to  the  Turkish  government  as  the  condition  of  the  return  of  a Russian 
minister,  or  which  I understood  them  to  accept  as  such,  was  that  which 
respected  military  occupation. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  at  my  conference  of  June  23rd,  1824, 1 did  insist 
upon  a promise  from  the  Porte  of  the  re-establishment  in  the  Principalities 
of  all  matters,  generally,  upon  the  footing  on  which  they  stood  before  1821. 
The  Porte  did  give  mo  an  assurance  to  that  effect,  and  I announced  it  in 
my  letter  to  Count  Nesselrode  of  June  29th.  But  I positively  declare  that 
I understood,  and  I am  confident  that  the  Porte  understood  also,  that  this 
promise  meant  no  more  than  that,  when  circumstances  permitted,  i.  e.  when 
the  Russian  Agent-General  should  have  returned  to  his  post  in  the  Princi- 
palities, and  should  have  undertaken  there  the  superintendence  of  Russian 
rights  and  interests,  the  Porte  would  attend  to  his  suggestions  and  execute 
his  demands  for  the  complete  restoration  of  matters  to  their  former  state. 

It  would  clearly  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  entered  into  any 
negotiation  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  order  of  things,  of  the  precise 
nature  and  details  of  which  I could  absolutely  know  nothing.  Tho  rights 
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and  privileges  of  Russia  in  tho  Principalities  depend,  not,  upon  public  treaties 
alone,  but  upon  a multitude  of  hattischerifs,  finnans,  notes  from  the  Porte, 
and  other  local  and  particular  arrangements,  which  have  never  been  made 
public,  which  it  is  the  practice  and  the  interest  of  Russian  policy  to  keep 
secret,  and  which  nobody  but  the  servants  of  the  Russian  government  con 
ever  know  anything  about.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  those  unpublished 
stipulations,  are  unknown  to,  or  altogether  forgotten  by,  even  the  ministers 
of  the  Porte,  and  are  never  thought  of  by  them  except  when  Russia,  having 
some  complaint  to  manufacture  or  some  grievance  to  get  up,  proceeds  to 
rouse  their  recollection.  Knowing  all  this,  and  knowing,  moreover,  that 
my  object  was  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible  the  return  of  a Russian  minister, 
it  is  not  likely  that  I should  have  encumbered  the  negotiation  with  an 
entirely  new  condition,  not  specified  by  Russia  herself  ( vide  the  terms  of 
the  Emperor’s  communication  to  me),  which  condition  might,  for  ought  I 
knew,  embrace  such  a variety  and  extent  of  details,  that  its  complete 
execution  would  jicrhaps  be  deferred  to  an  indefinite  time,  and  with  it  tho 
return  of  a Russian  ministor,  which  I was  so  anxiously  endeavouring  to 
accelerate.  But  I did  as  much  as  I thought  I could  safely  venture  upon. 
I obtained  from  the  Porte  tho  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  insist 
upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  qenebal  status  quo,  and  a promise  that  it 
should  be  re-established ; but  I repeat  that  I believed,  and  that  the  Porto 
believed,  that  the  restoration  of  this  status  quo  was  to  depend  on  the 
return  to  the  Principalities  of  the  Russian  Agent-General,  armed  with  the 
authority  conferred  upon  him  by  treaty,  and  provided  with  that  knowledge 
of  what  Russia  was  entitled  to  exact  (in  virtue  of  the  secret  as  well  as  the 
public  engagements  of  tho  Porte),  which  a Russian  only  could  fully  possess. 

For  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  I have  always 
considered  the  fulfilment  of  the  Russian  promise,  respecting  the  return  of  its 
agent  to  the  Principalities,  of  at  least  as  much  importance  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  as  even  the  return  of  a Russian  minister  to  Constantinople, 
I beg  to  refer  you  to  the  Memorandum  which  I had  the  honour  of  trans- 
mitting to  you,  through  Mr.  Plants,  on  the  25th  of  last  May. 

1 have  carefully  examined  the  documents  inclosed  in  Count  Nesselrode’s 
despatch  to  Count  Lieven,  of  the  25th  of  last  March,  and  I must  own  that 
I do  not  clearly  comprehend  tho  precise  ground  of  the  present  complaint  of 
Russia  against  the  Porte.  If  it  bo  tliat  the  civil,  status  quo  has  not  yet 
been  re-established,  I think  I have  shown  that  I was  not  directed  by  Russia 
to  put  it  forward  in  the  shape  of  a condition,  and  that  its  completion  depends 
upxm  the  actual  presence  in  the  Principalities  of  a person  fully  understanding 
aud  competent  to  enforce  all  those  rights  and  privileges  therein  which  Russia 
may  be  entitled  to  claim.  If  it  be  that  the  Beshli-Agas  be  not  subordinate 
to  the  Hospodars,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  Russia  has  a right  to  insist  upon 
this  i»int,  because  I demanded  it  in  her  name,  and  because,  most  certainly, 
the  Turkish  ministers  did  admit  it  at  my  conference.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Porte  now  disputes  it.  On  the  contrary,  I cannot  imagine  language 
more  satisfactory  on  this  point  than  the  expressions  employed  by  the  Reis 
Effendi  in  his  message  to  M.  de  Minciacky  of  the  31st  December,  1824 
(marked  Q ad  B),  in  Count  Nesselrode’s  des])atch  to  Count  Lieven  of  the 
25th  March.  In  that  message  the  Reis  Eflendi  distinctly  declares  (according 
to  tho  report  made  by  the  Russian  Dragoman  himself)  that  the  Beshli- 
Agas  “avaient  dcs  ordres  positifs  d'fitro  soumis  a ceux  des  Princes,  commc 
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ils  l’avaient  autrefois,  et  que  si  les  Princes  n'inspirerent  point  de  crainto 
it  cos  officiers,  ils  doivent  craindre  du  moins  de  d&obdir  aux  ordres  de  la 
Porte.  D’autant  plus,”  continued  the  Reis-Effendi,  “que  ces  Beshlis-Agas 
ne  sont  destines  qu’it  maintenir  la  police  parmi  les  Turcs  qui  se  trouvent 
dans  les  Principautfe,  ou  qui  y vont  pour  les  affaires  commerciales.”  Here 
is  a distinct  admission  that  the  Bcshlis  are  subordinate  to  the  orders  of  the 
Princes,  and,  consequently,  Russia  has  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  Porte 
seeks  to  establish  a contrary  system. 

If  the  complaint  of  Russia  be  that  the  Hospodars  have  not  had  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Beshli-Agas,  I have  already  stated  in  my  Memorandum  of 
the  4th  June  my  belief  that  Russia  has  no  right,  growing  out  of  any  public 
treaty,  to  advance  such  a pretension.  It  may  have  been  an  occasional, 
perhaps  a frequent,  practice  of  the  Hospodars  to  recommend  the  individuals 
who  were  to  act  as  Beshli-Agas ; but  I am  quite  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  all  the  usages  of  Ottoman  polity  to  give  to  a Christian 
government  a recognised  right  to  appoint  officers  who  are  to  exercise  an 
unlimited  control  over  the  lives  and  properties  of  Mussulmans.  But  if  I 
be  in  error,  and  if  this  right  do  exist,  it  is  assuredly  only  to  be  found  in 
some  of  those  occult  and  unpublished  transactions  relating  to  the  Princi- 
palities, which  have  at  various  times  taken  place  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  which  are  fully  known  only  to  the  former,  and  which  are  always 
willingly  forgotten  or  eluded  by  the  latter ; and  a new  and  striking  proof 
would  thus  be  furnished  of  the  necessity  of  sending  the  natural  guardian  of 
Russian  rights,  namely,  the  Russian  ageut,  to  resume  his  functions  in  the 
Principalities. 

This  statement,  of  what  I conceived  to  be  my  duties  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  engagements  of  the  Porte  ou  the  various  points  committed  to  my 
management  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  has  been  extended  to  such  length, 
that  I can  hardly  venture  to  arid  to  it  an  explanation  of  my  humble  opinion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  with  reference  to  Count  Nesselrode’s 
despatch. 

But  I may  perhaps  bo  permitted  briefly  to  suggest  the  expediency  of 
declaring  to  the  Russian  government — 

1st.  That  with  respect  to  the  civil  status  quo,  it  formed  no  part  of  the 
conditions  which  the  British  Ambassador,  acting  according  to  the  terms  and 
tenor  of  his  Russian  instructions,  presented  to  the  Porte,  as  indispensable 
to  the  return  of  a Russian  miuister. 

2nd.  That,  fully  admitting  Russia  to  be  entitled  to  demand  its  restora- 
tion, it  can  be  effectually  restored  only  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  by  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  that  the  agents  of  Russia  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  Principalities ; they  alone  being  qualified  by  a knowledge  of  all  the 
rights  of  Russia  to  detect,  and,  by  the  authority  given  to  them  under  treaty, 
to  remedy  such  infractions  of  those  rights,  as  may  have  been  committed  or 
connived  at  by  the  Porte. 

3rd.  That  his  Majesty’s  ambassador  at  Constantinople  will  be  instructed 
to  co-operate  in  the  endeavours  of  the  Russian  agents,  whether  in  the  Prin- 
cipalities or  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  procure  the  fulfilment  of  all 
Russian  claims  founded  on  treaty,  and  relating  to  the  civil  status  quo,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  British  Embassy  has  heretofore  exerted  itself  with 
respect  to  the  military  one. 
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4th.  Tljat  his  Majesty’s  amliassador  will  proceed,  on  his  arrival  at  Con- 
Btantiuople,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Beshli-Agas  be  or  he  not  subordinate 
to  the  Princes  (according  to  the  promise  undoubtedly  made  to  his  prede- 
cessor by  the  Porte),  and  if  they  should  not  be  so,  that  he  will  be  instructed 
to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise. 

5th.  That  he  will  equally  make  inquiry  whether  the  Porte  has  bond  fide 
executed  the  engagement  made  on  the  23rd  June,  1824,  and  has  actually 
withdrawn  one-half  of  the  Reshlis  then  stationed  in  the  Principalities — a 
reduction  with  which  Russia  expressed  herself  at  the  time  to  be  fully 
satisfied,  and  of  which  satisfaction  she  subsequently  gave  the  most  incon- 
testable proof,  by  permitting  M.  de  Minciacky  to  present  his  credentials  as 
charid  d’affaires ; and  that  if  it  should  appear  that  the  I’ortc  has  evaded 
or  imperfectly  executed  this  engagement,  his  Majesty’s  ambassador  will 
have  orders  to  insist  upon  its  completion. 

I humbly  conceive  that  these  assurances  are  as  much  as,  under  present 
circumstances,  Russia  is  eutitled  to  expect  from  us — so  long,  at  least,  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  of  the  promises  made  in  the  Emperor’s  name,  by  his 
Majesty's  late  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  shall  not  have  been  fulfilled ; ami 
that  unless  it  be  her  design  to  make  her  quarrel  with  Turkey  absolutely 
interminable  except  by  war,  and  that  she  lie  resolved  never  to  lie  satisfied, 
she  cannot  but  find  in  them  sufficient  means  for  the  removal  of  every  just 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  Ottoman  government. 

I have,  Ac., 

Rtbakoford. 


471).  ] To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

My  dear  Lord  Chancellor,  stmtfieidsnyo,  7th  Sept,  1825. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  note.  I wish  that  I 
had  known  that  you  were  going  down  to  Coorabe  after  the  1st 
of  the  month.  I have  been  here  since  that  day  ; and  I should 
have  requested  you  to  make  this  house  your  Inn.  In  con- 
versation with  the  King,  and  with  our  colleagues,  I have  con- 
sidered the  question  of  dissolution  or  no  dissolution  to  be  one 
to  be  decided  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  a greater  degree  than  any 
other  that  might  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet ; because  I thought  it  as  well  that  it  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  some.  But  1 have  always  advised  Lord 
Liverpool  to  dissolve.  I recommended  to  him  to  dissolve  in 
July ; and  I would  now  recommend  to  him  to  dissolve  as  soon 
as  he  can. 

My  reasons  arc  these.  There  is  a very  strong  feeling  in 
this  country  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  If  Lord  Liver- 
pool could  have  dissolved  in  July  that  feeling  would  have  had 
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a very  considerable  influence  on  the  returns  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment It  will  probably  have  some  influence  of  this  kind  if 
Parliament  should  be  dissolved  in  the  end  of  this  month ; and 
this  notwithstanding  that  the  dissolution  should  not  be  founded 
on  the  desire  of  the  King  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  last 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  There 
are  some  who  contend  that  the  decision  in  the  existing  House 
T>f  Commons  would  not  be  the  same  on  this  question  next  ses- 
sion, that  many  would  be  apprehensive  of  losing  their  elections, 
&c.,  &c. 

1 am  not  quite  certain  that  these  apprehensions  would  not  have 
their  influence  on  both  sides ; that  is,  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  upon  some  of  the  Irish  members.  But  I 
confess  that  I don’t  think  that  reasoning  embraces  the  whole 
question.  The  truth  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  question  brought 
the  government  in  the  last  session  to  tire  point  of  breaking  up.  - 
This  must  be  known  to  several  on  both  sides  of  the  House ; 
and  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  if  we  don’t  dissolve  we  shall  have 
the  question  again  in  the  House,  most  likely  to  occasion  incon- 
venience to  the  government,  particularly  to  our  part  of  it ; 
and  to  produce  the  same  result  which  the  same  question  was 
near  producing  last  session. 

I don’t  mean  to  say  that  many  zealous  supporters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cause  would  not  be  desirous  of  avoiding  another  discus- 
sion in  this  Parliament,  and  that  many  would  not  consider  such  a 
result  as  I have  described  a great  misfortune.  But  still  they 
would  vote  and  act  together  as  a party  as  they  did  in  the  last 
session. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Protestant  opinions  of  the  country 
will  not  influence  the  returns  to  the  new  Parliament,  and  that 
we  shall  find  the  decision  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question 
the  same  in  the  new  House  as  in  the  last.  I hope  those  who 
think  so  are  mistaken.  But  if  they  are  not,  we  shall  not  be 
worse  off  with  the  new  Parliament  than  we  are  with  the  old. 

I hope  that  you  are  quite  well  after  your  long  campaign.  But 
we  can’t  hear  of  your  seeking  more  than  your  usual  relaxation. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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To  Major- Qtn&xd  Sir  J.  Malcolm. 

My  DEAR  Malcolm,  StratMdsayc,  7th  Sept.,  1825. 

Lieutenant-Colonel is  an  officer  who  has  served,  and 

of  whose  services  I have  endeavoured  to  show  my  sense  by 
recommending  him  for  promotion  by  brevet  He  says  that 
this  promotion  was  conferred  on  his  own  solicitation.  I should 
think  it  was  not ; as  I entertain  a very  particular  objection  to 
those  officers  who  solicit  favours,  or  require  others  to  solicit  for 
them.  However,  whether  solicited  or  not  I recommended  that 
he  should  be  promoted,  first,  to  be  a major  by  brevet,  next  to 
be  a lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet,  he  being  still  only  a captain 
in  the  Artillery.  He  is  now  looking  out  for  fresh  solicitors  to 
be  made  captain  of  the  Horse  Artillery ; that  is  to  say,  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  to  have  conferred  upon  him  every  favour 
which  the  Master-General  can  confer  upon  any  officer.  This 
office  of  Captain  of  Horse  Artillery  is  solicited  by  every  captain 
in  the  Artillery  regiment,  because  the  holder  of  it  is  not  called 
upon  to  serve  in  the  colonies.  There  is  no  other  reason  what- 
ever. I,  who  have  served  everywhere,  cannot-  hear  of  such  a 

reason.  At  all  ‘events  LieutcnantrColonel  must  know 

that  I am  not  to  be  solicited  out  of  doing  justice  to  all  parties. 
I knew  that  he  wished  to  be  removed  to  the  Horse  Artillery, 
and  he,  of  all  others  in  the  corps,  might  have  known  that  there 
was  no  use  in  employing  friends  to  make  solicitations  in  his 
favour. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Mr.  Griffin. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

Ordnance  Office,  8tli  Sept.,  1.S25. 

I have  perused  the  letter  from  the  Quartermaster-General  and 
Mr.  Griffin  on  the  subject  of  places  of  solitary  confinement, 
to  be  constructed  in  the  barracks  in  the  King’s  Mews,  the 
Tower,  and  at  Knightsbridge,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Townshend,  and  of  Colonel  Woodford,  which  I 
have  likewise  perused  ; and  what  follows  is  what  occurs  to  me 
upon  this  subject. 
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Solitary  confinement  is  a punishment  which  cannot  be  adopted 
in  the  army  at  large.  It  cannot  be  inflicted  at  all  in  the  field, 
or  in  ships  or  transports ; nor  in  quarters  or  cantonments,  ex- 
cept by  resorting  to  the  use  of  gaols  ; nor  can  it  be  inflicted  in 
barracks,  excepting  by  means  of  the  gaols,  till  measures  of  the 
description  now  proposed  are  adopted  generally  in  the  barracks 
throughout  the  empire  at  an  enormous  expense. 

After  all,  with  submission  to  the  superior  judgment  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  I doubt  that  the  description  of  solitary  con- 
finement which  could  be  inflicted  in  a barrack  is  that  which 
Parliament  has  in  contemplation. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  description  of  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  contemplation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodford  is 
not  that  which  the  Legislature  had  in  contemplation,  and  which 
alone  could  produce  any  effect  as  a punishment. 

Real  solitary  confinement,  that  is  a total  seclusion  from  all  social 
intercourse  with  the  whole  of  the  human  race  for  a given  pro- 
tracted space  of  time,  the  prisoner  seeing  nobody  excepting 
the  person  charged  to  bring  into  the  cell  the  provisions  for  the 
day,  and  to  carry  away  the  dirt  of  the  cell,  and  during  the 
performance  of  this  service  neither  party  to  be  allowed  to  utter 
a word,  is  a punishment  calculated  to  deter  men  from  the 
commission  of  crimes ; and  if  such  punishment*  is  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  does  make  an  impression  never  to 
be  effaced  on  the  mind  of  the  man  on  whom  it  is  really  in- 
flicted. But  it  is  obvious  that  this  punishment  can  in  reality 
be  inflicted  only  in  places  constructed  for  the  purpose;  and 
under  the  charge  of  persons  specially  instructed  as  to  the  mode 
of  conducting  themselves  with  such  prisoners,  and  who  will 
carry  into  execution  strictly  such  instructions. 

The  execution  of  such  punishment  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  ordinary  regimental  practices  or  discipline.  There  is  no 
particular  persou  in  charge  of  any  description  of  regimental 
prisoners.  They  are  confined  in  the  guard-house,  and  in  charge 
of  the  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  regimental 
guard.  Who  can  answer  that  in  the  daily  reliefs  some  non- 
commissioned officer  will  not  come  on  duty  who  will  not  under- 
stand the  mode  of  dealing  with  this  particular  description  of 
prisoner  ? 

These  prisoners  must  have  One  or  more  sentries  over  them. 
Is  it  not  certain  that  these  sentries  will  talk  to  their  prisoners 
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in  solitary  confinement?  If  any  body  can  communicate  with 
the  prisoner  there  is  an  end  to  his  solitary  confinement. 

But  Colonel  Woodford  goes  farther.  He  says  these  soldiers 
in  solitary  confinement  must  have  air  and  exercise,  and  good 
food  and  medical  attendance ; and  they  must  come  out  of  the 
place  of  solitary  confinement  in  fit  condition  for  service  and  to 
perform  their  duty.  The  description  of  confinement  in  the 
contemplation  of  Colonel  Woodford  may  be  very  good  and 
very  right,  but  it  is  not  solitary  confinement  as  intended  by 
the  Legislature ; nor  is  it  calculated  to  produce  any  benefit  to 
the  service,  much  less  a benefit  at  all  adequate  to  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  adopting  such  mode  of  confinement  gene- 
rally in  the  barracks  throughout  the  empire,  nor  are  such  places 
of  confinement  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  execution 
this  mode  of  confinement. 

But  the  Legislature  having  adopted  solitary  confinement  as 
a military  punishment,  I see  clearly  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a 
trial,  and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I am  of  all  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  attending  the  confinement  of  soldiers 
in  the  common  gaols. 

What  I would  recommend  is  that,  for  the  sake  of  trial  of 
this  punishment  in  its  real  form  fairly,  some  means  should  be 
adopted  of  constructing  places  of  solitary  confinement  for  the 
army  in  some  one  of  the  barracks  of  this  country  not  immediately 
wanted,  for  instance,  in  Portchcster  Castle.  That  a proper 
person  duly  instructed,  and  with  the  necessary  assistance,  should 
be  appointed  to  the  head  of  this  establishment ; and  that  to 
this  establishment  should  be  sent  all  the  soldiers  sentenced  to 
solitary  confinement  in  Great  Britain. 

If  such  an  establishment  should  be  found  to  answer  here 
another  might  be  formed  in  Ireland. 

To  this  establishment  might  be  added  a treadmill,  or  rather 
one  might  be  formed  in  each  cell,  by  means  of  which  the 
prisoner  might  be  required  to  grind  daily  the  flour  for  his  own 
consumption,  or  to  perform  such  other  task  as  might  be  required 
from  him. 

I perfectly  understand  the  nature  of  the  confinement  con- 
templated by  Colonel  Woodford.  I have  seen  it  practised  in 
the  service  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal.  For  trifling  offences 
not  necessary  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a 
court-martial,  such  as  drunkenness,  &c.,  soldiers  are  there  con- 
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fined  in  what  ia  called  the  Conjee  House , by  the  commanding 
officer,  for  a period  not  exceeding  forty-eight  hours.  They  are 
there  fed  upon  conjee  alone,  that  is,  the  water  in  which  rice  has 
been  boiled ; they  are  locked  up  in  what  are  intended  to  be 
solitary  cells,  that  is  to  say,  one  man  in  each  place  of  confine- 
ment. But  they  are  under  the  charge  of  sentries,  and  no  man 
who  ever  knew  what  British  soldiers  are,  ever  believed  that 
they  did  not  talk  to  whom  they  pleased. 

Their  allowance  of  food,  liquor,  &c.,  was  stopped  while  in 
this  place  of  confinement. 

This  description  of  punishment  was  in  hot  climates  not  other- 
wise than  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  men  on  whom  it  was 
inflicted,  but  I never  found  or  heard  that  it  had  any  effect  upon 
their  conduct. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  punishment  is  not  solitary  con- 
finement. If,  however,  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  think 
proper  to  introduce  any  punishment  of  this  kind  into  the  army, 
it  would  not  be  difficult,  or  possibly  very  expensive,  to  reform 
the  Black  Holes  into  one  or  more  places  of  confinement  for 
separate  soldiers,  of  the  same  description  with  the  Ccmjee  Houses 
above  described  as  existing  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 

Send  a copy  of  this  Minute  to  the  Quartermaster-General  for 
his  Royal  Highness’s  consideration. 

Wellington. 


To  General  Mann . 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COLONEL  WRIGHT  ON  GOING  TO  THE 
GOLD  COAST.  . 

Ordnance  Office,  8th  Sept.  1825. 

General  Mann’s  letter  of  the  31st  August  states  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  to  carry  into  execution  the  instructions  of 
government  respecting  the  Gold  Coast. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Wright  must  be  directed  to  survey  the  fort 
now  existing  at  Cape  Coast,  and  its  buildings,  and  ascertain 
their  exact  state  ; and  whether  capable  in  their  present  state,  or 
by  any  repair,  and  at  what  expense,  to  oppose  any  defence 
against  an  attack  by  natives  on  the  land-side,  or  any  attempt 
by  an  European  or  other  enemy  to  land  from  ships  in  the 
offing. 
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If  these  works  should  be  in  a sufficient  state  of  defence,  or 
capable  of  being  put  in  a sufficient  state  of  defence,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wright  will  then  report  what  the  amount  of  the  garrison 
will  be  which  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  their  defence. 

If  the  works  at  Cape  Coast  cannot  be  put  in  a sufficient 
state  of  defence,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wright  will  examine  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
and  fix  upon  a spot  on  which  a work  may  be  constructed,  which 
will  answer  the  military  purposes  above  required  from  the  fort 
already  existing. 

This  work  should  not  require  more  than  fifty  men  for  its 
defence  against  a native  attack. 

It  must  be  revetted  in  masonry;  have  a counterscarp  in 
masonry  ; a keep  in  masonry ; and  be  capable  of  making  use  of 
the  largest  quantity  of  heavy  ordnance  that  such  a work  can 
be  made  to  contain.  The  buildings  to  accommodate  the  troops 
and  the  storehouses  for  military  stores  and  provisions  must  be 
within  the  work.  The  work  should  be  so  situated  as  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  protection  by  its  fire  to  the  habita- 
tions of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  settled  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wright  will  enquire  what  ground  there  is  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle  the  property  of  his  Majesty ; and  if  possible 
he  will  fix  upon  a spot  for  the  construction  of  this  work  which 
already  belongs  to  his  Majesty. 

If,  however,  there  should  be  any  military  reason  for  the  pre- 
ference of  any  other  spot  of  ground,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wright 
will  ascertain  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  and  what 
the  expense  of  its  purchase. 

He  will  likewise  ascertain  whether  any  ground  the  property 
of  his  Majesty  can  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  such  piece  of 
ground  as  he  will  have  fixed  upon ; and  whether  any  other 
ground  can  be  sold  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  work. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wright  will  next  ascertain  what  materials 
and  workmen  can  be  procured  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  at  Sierra 
Leone  to  perform  this  work ; and  what  must  be  brought  from 
England  of  the  former,  and  from  England  or  the  West  Indies 
of  the  latter. 

The  same  instructions  respecting  Accra. 

. Refer  these  instructions  to  General  Mann ; and  desire  him  to 
consider  them,  and  suggest  any  addition  which  may  occur  to 
him  to  be  necessary. 
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If  he  should  not  suggest  any  addition,  inform  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  intention,  in  consequence  of  his  letter  of  the  22nd 
July,  to  send  out  LieutenantrColonel  Wright,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, and  an  inferior  officer ; and  of  the  instructions  intended  to 
be  given  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wright ; and  request  his  Lord- 
ship  to  give  instructions  to  the  authorities  on  the  spot  to 
give  every  assistance  and  information  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wright  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  service  on  which  he  will  be 
employed. 

To  ascertain  and  report  on  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
ordnance  in  the  present  batteries,  and  the  supplies  that  would 
be  necessary  to  correspond  with  the  principles  of  defence  to  be 
adopted  for  the  forts. 

As  considerable  expense  is  now  incurring  by  the  Ordnance 
in  the  construction  of  buildings  at  Sierra  Leone ; it  would  be 
advisable  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wright  should  visit  that 
station,  either  in  going  out  to  or  returning  from  Africa,  and  that 
he  make  a report  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  works  ordered, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  the  regularity  in  keeping 
the  public  accounts  and  the  payments  made,  with  the  probable 
time  that  will  be  required  to  complete  the  whole  as  already 
ordered,  with  any  suggestions  respecting  the  same  or  other 
matters  that  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  may  think  necessary. 

Wellington. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  DECCAN  PRIZE  MONEY. 

# 10th  Sept,  1825. 

When  the  Deccan  Prize  Case  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  the  year  1823,  it  was  stated 
by  one  party  and  not  disputed  by  the  other,  and  understood  by 
their  Lordships,  that  there  was  a very  large  booty  at  the 
disposition  of  his  Majesty,  taken  by  the  troops  at  Poonah,  at 
Nagpour,  and  Mahidpour. 

The  one  party  before  their  Lordships,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop 
and  the  Army  of  the  Deccan,  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  have 
this  booty  distributed  among  them ; the  other  party,  Lord 
Hastings  and  the  Grand  Army,  claimed  to  particijiate  in  this 
advantage. 

The  first  mentioned  party  contended  that  there  was  no  previous 
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concert  or  legal  association  in  the  operations  by  which  the  booty 
in  question  was  acquired  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  his 
Majesty ; nor  any  co-operation  in  those  operations  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Hastings,  or  of  the  Grand  Army,  such  as  it  is  under- 
stood the  law  requires,  in  order  to  give  a party  a right  to 
share  which  claims  on  the  score  of  co-operation.  That  the 
Army  of  the  Deccan  was  a separate  army,  exclusively  under  the 
military  command  in  chief  of  Sir  Thomas  Ilislop.  That  he  alone 
and  exclusively  ordered  the  operations  of  that  army.  That  Lord 
Hastings,  in  his  capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief,  had  never 
given  any  command  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  that  all  the  orders 
conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  by  his  Lordship  were  given  in 
the  exercise  of  his  political  powers  as  Governor-General. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  on  which  of  these  grounds 
the  decision  of  the  Treasury,  1823,  was  founded.  It  might 
have  been  founded  upon  none  of  them.  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  the  parties  were  mistaken  ; the  one  in  their  state- 
ments, and  the  other  in  their  admissions  of  the  existence  of 
this  booty,  and  of  the  sources  from  which,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  booty  had  been  captured. 

It  will  be  stated  in  this  paper  what  booty  really  does  exist  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Crown  in  consequence  of  the  operations 
of  the  war  in  India  in  1817  and  1818  ; but  in  the  mean  time 
it  is  desirable  to  consider  of  the  statements  and  arguments  above 
referred  to,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  the  booty  which  is  really 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Crown  at  the  present  moment. 

The  first  point  is,  that  there  was  no  previous  concert  or  asso- 
ciation in  the  operations  against  the  Maliratta  Powers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Pinddtrries. 

It  is  asserted  that  Lord  Hastings  did  not  expect  the  hosti- 
lities which  subsequently  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  Pesh- 
wah,  the  Rajah  of  Nagpour,  or  of  Holkar,  and  this  assertion 
is  founded  not  upon  Lord  Hastings’  acts,  or  upon  his  omissions, 
or  upon  the  general  tenour  of  what  he  wrote  upon  this  subject, 
but  upon  a few  selected  phrases  found  in  different  parts  of  his 
correspondence  expressing  his  surprise  rather  at  the  mode  in 
which  the  treachery  had  been  carried  into  execution  than  that 
it  existed. 

Lord  Hastings  was  aware  in  what  light  the  Pindarries  had 
been  considered,  and  to  what  degree  they  had  been  encouraged 
by  all  the  Maliratta  powers  to  undertake  their  operations  in 
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preceding  years  in  the  Company’s  territories,  and  he  could  not 
believe  that  he  could  effectually  put  down  the  predatory  system 
without  exciting  the  jealousy,  the  animosity,  and  eventually  the 
hostility  of  these  powers,  if  they  should  consider  it  possible 
to  manifest  such  hostility  with  advantage  or  without  danger  to 
themselves.  Lord  Hastings  did  not,  nor  could  not,  foresee  in 
what  manner,  at  what  time,  or  under  what  circumstances  this 
hostility  would  be  manifested,  and  he  adopted  every  measure  in 
his  power  to  frustrate  and  render  such  hostility  harmless  by 
the  display  and  employment  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
force  which  the  resources  of  his  government  would  supply. 

But  there  is  one  measure  adopted  by  Lord  Hastings  which 
manifests  in  the  clearest  manner  that  he  did  expect  these  hos- 
tilities on  the  part  of  the  Mahratta  powers,  and  that  was  the 
nomination  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  to  command  the  troops  in 
the  Deccan.  Those  troops  consisted  of  as  follows : — the  Nag- 
pour  subsidiary  force  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adams ; the 
llydrabad  subsidiary  force  under  Colonel  Doveton  ; the  Poonah 
subsidiary  force,  under  Colonel  Smith ; the  Mysore  Horse  ; the 
Hydrabad  and  Poonah  Infantry  and  other  irregular  troops  ; all 
of  them  doing  duty,  or  they  might  have  been  appointed  to  do 
duty,  with  one  or  other  of  the  sulwidised  corps  of  regular  troops  ; 
and,  lastly,  a body  of  troops  of  the  army  of  Fort  St.  George, 
detached  from  the  territories  under  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
George. 

These  last  might  have  been  organised  under  the  command  of 
any  officer  whom  his  Lordship  might  have  selected  for  such 
command,  and  the  whole  of  the  troops  above  mentioned  might 
have  moved  to  the  Nerbuddah  in  separate  bodies  under  the 
command  of  their  several  commanders  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  Lord  Hastings,  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater 
facility  than  they  did  move  by  the  intervention  of  the  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  in  his  capacity  newly  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army'  of  the  Deccan. 

But  Lord  Hastings  saw  that  possibly,  nay  probably,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  operations  with  those  troops  previously 
to  their  arrival  upon  the  Nerbuddah,  and  to  the  period  at  which 
they  should  be  in  immediate  and  direct  communication  with 
himself,  and  with  the  divisions  of  the  Grand  Array.  He  could 
not  foresee  what  would  be  the  nature  or  the  period  of  those 
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operations,  and  he  therefore  did  that  which,  as  a statesman  and 
a general,  he  ought  to  have  done ; he  appointed  an  officer  to 
command  the  whole,  and  endowed  him  with  full  military  and 
political  powers,  and  instructions  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
require.  His  Lordship  manifested  his  foresight  as  well  as  his 
wisdom  in  this  arrangement,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  occurred  that 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  under  the  necessity  of  using  his  military 
as  well  as  his  political  powers  in  the  three  only  instances  in  which 
they  could  by  possibility  be  used  in  the  interval  between  his  march 
from  the  Company’s  territories  and  his  communication  with  Lord 
Hastings  after  his  arrival  at  the  rendezvous  upon  the  Ner- 
buddah.  It  is  to  be  hoped  then  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
the  want  of  foresight,  and  of  previous  concert  and  association. 
The  fact  is  that  everything  was  foreseen,  and  we  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  this  foresight,  as  the  only  measures  which  could  be 
an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  which  might  oecur  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  great  and  necessary  enterprise  were  adopted. 
Secondly,  in  respect  to  co-operation.  I am  one  of  those  too 
much  accustomed  to  estimate  the  value  of  real  military  co-ojte- 
ration  to  allow  any  exaggeration  upon  this  subject  to  enter  my 
mind.  I besides  draw  a distinction  between  political  and 
military  co-operation,  and,  as  I understand  the  law,  which,  how- 
ever, I apprehend  has  been  laid  down  only  in  reference  to  naval 
operations,  it  is  military  co-operation  alone  which  can  give  a 
party  a claim  to  be  considered  as  a joint  captor.  I object  to 
military  co-operation  being  admitted  only  in  cases  in  which  the 
claimant  has  been  in  sight,  as  in  cases  of  naval  co-operation, 
but  I assert  that  there  must  be  an  actual  co-operation  in  the 
action. 

The  existence  of  previous  concert  and  association,  provided 
nothing  intervened  to  prevent  the  co-operation,  would  render 
the  proof  of  such  co-operation  unnecessary,  and  it  is  quite 
obvious  from  what  has  been  above  stated  that  previous  concert 
and  association  existed  in  the  operations  at  Poonah,  Nagpour, 
and  Mahidpour. 

But  if  that  principle  should  be  denied,  or  the  fact  denied, 
we  must  then  consider  the  cases. 

The  position  of  the  Grand  Army  undoubtedly  prevented 
Sc.indiah  and  Meer  Khan  from  moving ; and  it  is  certain  that 
the  movement  of  either  of  these  chiefs  would  have  bad  great 
influence  over  the  result  of  affairs  in  the  Deccan.  But  there 
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was  no  military  co-operation  in  the  action  at  Poonah,  and  this 
co-operation  would  be  merely  political. 

In  the  case  of  Nagpour  there  was  positive  military  co-opera- 
tion by  the  troops  of  the  Grand  Army  under  Brigadier-General 
Hardyman. 

The  case  of  Mahidpour  was  the  strongest  of  all.  The  march 
of  the  first  and  third  divisions  of  the  army  had  been  delayed  by 
the  illness  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  by  the  badness  of  the 
weather. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  delay  of  the  operations  against 
the  Pindarries  till  these  troops  should  arrive  at  the  rendezvous 
upon  the  Nerbuddah  ? 

W'as  it  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  after  the  General’s  health, 
or  any  other  act  of  courtesy  ? 

It  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  the  general 
plan  laid  down  according  to  previous  concert  and  association. 

Accordingly  from  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the  Ner- 
buddah, Brigadier-General  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Adams  with  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  of  the  Army 
of  the  Deccan,  were  in  daily  and  hourly  communication  with 
General  Marshall’s  division  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  of  course 
with  the  Commauder-in-Chief,  Lord  Hastings. 

In  the  course  of  these  operations  it  was  found  that  Holkar 
acted  exactly  as  had  been  foreseen  by  Lord  Hastings  ; and  Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  received  from  his  Lordship,  declared  Holkar 
in  a state  of  war  with  the  British  Government,  and  attacked 
his  army  as  he  would  have  done  a Pindarry  force.  Not  only 
was  General  Marshall’s  division  co-operating  upon  this  occasion, 
but  likewise  General  Donkin’s,  and  General  Brown’s  and  Sir 
W.  Keir’s. 

It  w'as  no  trifling  act  of  co-operation  to  have  enabled  Lieute- 
nant-General Sir  Thomas  Hislop  to  force  Holkar  to  an  action. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  the  papers  and  a knowledge  of  the 
parties  will  show  that  this  was  effected  by  two  modes.  First,  by 
the  movement  of  General  Malcolm  to  form  a junction  with 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop ; and  secondly,  by  the  position  of  the 
divisions  of  Sir  W.  Keir,  General  Donkin,  General  Brown, 
General  Marshall  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adams  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  which  rendered  the  retreat  of  Holkar 
impossible.  Here  was  no  chance,  but  clear  previous  concert  and 
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military  co-operation,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  booty, 
but  for  a better  purpose,  that  of  attaining  a great  and  glorious 
public  advantage. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  there  was  distinct  military  co-operation 
among  all  the  troops  on  the  right  of  the  Nerhuddah  acting 
against  the  Pindarries ; but  it  is  disputed  that  in  the  w'ar  with 
Ilolkar,  an  event  foreseen  and  clearly  provided  for  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  Sir  Thomas  Ilislop  as  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
operations  against  the  Pindarries,  there  was  the  same  co-opera- 
tion, the  different  divisions  of  both  armies  being  in  fact  in  the 
same  scene  of  action,  and  in  the  same  relative  position  towards 
each  other,  and  in  the  same  habits  of  communication. 

The  next  assertion  is,  that  the  Army  of  the  Deccan  was 
a separate  army  exclusively  under  the  command-in-chief  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  ; that  he  exclusively  ordered  its  operations ; 
that  Lord  Hastings  as  Coramander-in-Chief  in  India  had  never 
given  any  orders  to  Sir  Thomas  Ilislop  or  the  troops  under  his 
command,  and  that  the  military  orders  given  by  his  Lordship 
to  Sir  Thomas  Ilislop,  although  military  in  themselves,  were 
given  in  the  exercise  of  his  Lordship’s  political  power  as  Go- 
vernor-General. 

The  most  extensive  powers,  political  as  well  as  military,  were 
confided  to  Sir  Thomas  Ilislop,  of  which  the  only  limit  was  to 
be  found  in  his  instructions,  and  that  he  was  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Governor-General,  or  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council ; 
and  that  he  was  to  be  “ subject  to  the  control  eventually  in 
the  conduct  of  operations  in  the  field  to  the  authority  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  Lord  Hastings.” 

For  the  purpose  of  this  cause  then  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Lord  Hastings,  a military  officer  of  high  rank  and  great  repu- 
tation, having  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  undoubtedly  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  authority  as  Commander-in-Chief,  abandoned  his 
duty  as  an  officer,  for  it  was  his  duty  as  an  officer  to  command 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  that  he  preferred  to  send  him  military 
orders  in  virtue  of  the  political  superiority  vested  in  his  Lord- 
ship,  instead  of  in  the  exercise  of  the  military  command  and 
control  which  he  undoubtedly  had  on  this  service. 

The  words  above  recited  conveying  the  authority  conferred 
upon  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  stating  its  limitations  will  show 
how  little  there  is  in  all  the  arguments  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
commander-in-chief  of  a separate  independent  army,  and  that 
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in  that  capacity  he  could  be  under  no  control.  He  was  under 
the  control  specifically  of  the  commander-in-chief  eventually, 
and  tlie  event  in  contemplation  occurred  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  reach  of  his  Lordship,  and  was  in  communication  with 
his  Lordship ; that  is,  a3  soon  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Army  of  the  Deccan  crossed  the  Nerbuddah. 

This  is  the  difference  between  Sir  Thomas  Ilislop’s  case  and 
mine.  I never  was  in  communication  or  co-operated  with 
Lord  Lake.  Sir  Thomas  Ilislop  was  in  communication  with 
Lord  Hastings  from  the  moment  his  troops  crossed  the  Ner- 
buddah. From  that  moment  a union  of  operation  was  neces- 
sary, and  a unity  of  command  alone  could  insure  it. 

Lord  Hastings,  in  whom  the  chief  command  of  the  operations 
was  vested,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  exercise  that  command. 
IJis  Lordship  might  choose,  as  he  did  choose  generally  but  not 
invariably,  to  issue  his  orders  to  the  divisions  of  the  army  of  the 
Deccan  through  their  Commander-in-Chicf  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
and  he  might  choose  to  write  them  himself  in  official  or  in  private 
letters,  cither  upon  the  military  subject  alone,  or  mixed  up  with 
other  matter,  or  he  might  issue  them  if  he  should  think  proper 
through  his  adjutant-general,  or  his  quartermaster-general,  or 
his  secretary,  or  his  aide-de-camp.  They  were  equally  his  orders, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  responsible  as  a military  officer  to 
obey  these  orders. 

I assert  this  principle  : no  officer  in  command  of  an  army  is 
bound  to  issue  his  orders  in  any  particular  mode  or  channel. 
Provided  those  who  receive  those  orders  are  certain  that  they 
proceed  from  him,  they  are  bound  to  obey  them ; and  these 
very  papers  afford  an  instance  of  two  different  modes  of  issuing 
orders  to  armies  upon  the  same  subjects. 

Lord  Hastings  issued  his  orders  regarding  the  movements 
of  the  troops  sometimes  through  his  adjutant-general,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Nicoll,  sometimes  by  his  own  letters  official  or 
private.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  issued  his  orders  upon  the  same 
subject  through  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blacker,  the  quartermaster- 
general,  and  there  are  not  two  commanders-in-chief  of  British 
armies  who  have  issued  such  orders  in  the  same  precise  channel. 

But  it  is  stated  that  these  orders,  though  undeniably  issued 
by  laird  Hastings  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  having  for 
their  objects  detailed  movements  and  manoeuvres,  were  issued 
in  the  exercise  of  his  political  power  as  Governor-General. 
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I will  just  inquire  what  Lord  Hastings  meant  by  the  words 
my  army,  frequently  used  in  the  letters  conveying  these  orders. 
Did  he  mean  that  he  was  the  sovereign  whose  army  it  was,  or 
was  he  the  Governor-General  commanding  the  army,  or  the 
Commander-in-Chief  commanding  the  army  ? Upon  that  point 
there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  these  very  words  are  sufficient  to 
fix  the  real  character  of  the  letters  in  question. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  refers  himself  to  Lord 
Hastings  as  Governor- General,  on  some  points  which  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere  as  military,  but  which  in  India  are  exclu- 
sively civil.  One  of  these  is  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Walker, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Colonel  Scott  to  be  a brigadier-general. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  each  of  these  appointments  was 
an  augmentation  of  the  staff  of  his  army  ; and  the  officer  of  the 
pay-department  of  the  army  must  have  declined  to  pay  the  briga- 
dier unless  the  appointment  were  sanctioned  by  the  Governor- 
General,  or  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 

Lord  Hastings  filled  two  offices,  that  of  Governor-General 
and  that  of  Commander-in-Chief,  both  of  them  having  distinct 
duties  to  perform  in  the  government  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Fort  William. 

All  the  acts  of  that  government  are  done  by  law  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 

But  there  are  several  acts  which  must  be  recommended  to 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
under  different  orders  and  instructions  from  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

The  distinct  duties  of  the  two  offices  are  clear  enough  when 
they  are  filled  by  different  persons,  but  they  require  in  their 
management  the  official  machinery  which  may  be  observed  in 
these  papers  when  both  are  filled  by  one  person,  in  order  to 
keep  the  military  business  in  its  proper  channel. 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  Lord  Hastings  was  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  on  this  service,  and  that  he  acted  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  reference  to  the  military  body  called  the  Array  of  the 
Deccan,  by  giving  to  the  officer  immediately  in  command  orders 
for  its  movements,  which  nobody  on  the  spot  was  authorised  to 
issue  excepting  his  Lordship,  after  the  event  occurred  which 
rendered  an  exact  unity  of  operations  necessary  between  the 
two  armies. 

I will  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  booty  realised  and  at 
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the  disposition  of  his  Majesty,  and  will  apply  the  facts  and 
reasoning  in  this  paper  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  to 
what  parts  of  the  army  ought  that  booty  to  be  distributed  ? 

In  the  letter  from  the  Trustees  to  the  Treasury  of  22nd 
June,  1825,  an  opinion  is  stated  that  the  order  of  their  Lord- 
ships  in  their  minute  of  the  * February,  1823,  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution ; and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
booty  realised  should  be  divided  among  the  commander-in- 
chief,  officers,  and  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Deccan.  When 
that  letter  was  written  the  proceedings  before  their  Lordships 
and  the  arguments  of  counsel  had  not  been  brought  under  the 
view  of  the  Trustees.  If  they  had  been  such  an  opinion  could 
not  have  been  formed. 

It  now  appears  that  there  was  no  prize  or  booty  taken  at 
Poonah,  Nagpour,  or  Mahidpour,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
sum  of  about  £150,000  sterling  in  the  whole,  realised  by  the 
officers  appointed  to  appraise  and  sell  booty  captured,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  at  his  Majesty’s  disposition  consists 
in  the  value  of  jewels  abandoned  by  the  Peshwah,  but  concealed 
at  Nassuck  in  his  flight  through  that  town  in  February  and 
March,  1818,  and  found  in  Nassuck  in  May,  1818,  above  a 
month  after  the  Army  of  the  Deccan  had  been  broken  up ; of 
deposits  made  by  the  Peshwah  in  the  hands  of  certain  indivi- 
duals for  services,  which  services  were  never  perfonned,  and 
the  individuals  in  question  had  been  called  upon  in  July,  1818, 
to  refund  the  sums  deposited,  and  had  since  refunded  ; of  debts 
due  to  the  Peshwah,  whether  on  account  of  tribute,  of  arrears 
of  revenue,  &c.,  &c. ; all  discovered  since  the  Army  of  the 
Deccan  was  broken  up  in  March,  1818,  and  generally  since 
the  Peshwah  delivered  himself  up  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  in 
June,  1818. 

These  sums  have  been  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  as 
booty  obtained  by  the  East  India  Company’s  officers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  have  been  delivered 
over  as  such  by  the  East  India  Company.  But  it  is  obvious 
from  the  nature  of  the  sources  from  which  they  came,  and  the 
period  at  which  possession  of  them  was  obtained,  that  their 
realisation  has  been  the  consequence  of  all  the  operations,  and  not 
of  any  part,  however  important. 

* Blank  in  manuscript. 
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Whatever  may  be  deemed  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  regarding 
■ previous  concert  and  association  or  of  actual  co-oj>eration  on  the 
part  of  the  troops  of  the  Grand  Army,  or  even  of  those  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fifth,  and  reserve  divisions  of  the  Army 
of  the  Deccan,  with  the  fourth  division  in  the  capture  of 
Poonah,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  Pindarries,  and  Holkar, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpour  had  not  been  destroyed  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  the  Nassuek  jewels,  nor  of  deposits  made 
by,  nor  of  debts  due  to  the  Peshwah. 

Indeed  we  did  not  hear  of  the  two  latter  till  after  the  Pesh- 
wah had  delivered  himself  up  to  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

But  let  us  trace  the  operations  which  ended  in  that  event, 
and  we  shall  see  how  the  whole  were  linked  together. 

The  Peshwah  early  in  the  year  1818  was  driven  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Kiver  Kistna  by  the  fourth  and  reserve 
divisions  under  Generals  Smith,  Munro,  and  Pritzler.  He 
passed  through  Nassuek  into  Candeish,  from  whence  he  was 
driven  in  February  by  the  troops  which  had  been  sent  across 
the  Nerbuddah  and  Taptee  under  Sir  Thomas  Ilislop  by  Lord 
Hastings,  and  by  those  of  the  second  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Deccan  under  General  Doveton.  lie  then  turned  to  the 
south-west,  towards  the  head  of  the  Wurda  River,  into  the 
territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpour,  and  those  of  the  Nizam, 
where  he  was  met  again  by  the  troops  of  the  fifth  division  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Adams,  and  defeated  by  them  in  April. 
The  second  division  under  General  Doveton  was  again  co- 
operating. 

The  Peshwah  then  fled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Asseergur, 
between  the  Taptee  and  the  Nerbuddah,  where  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  1818,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
who  had  put  in  movement  all  the  troops,  even  to  Delhi,  to 
stop  the  Peshwah  in  case  he  should  pass  the  Nerbuddah.  All 
those  in  the  Rajah  of  Nagpour’s  territories,  Bopaul,  Bundle- 
cund,  &c.,  had  been  put  in  movement  in  April,  to  stop  the 
Peshwah  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  pass  through  the  Nag- 
pour territories. 

For  all  these  troops  there  is  a clear  case  of  concert  and  asso- 
ciation, and  for  most,  of  direct  military  co-operation. 

They  would  include  nearly  the  whole  of  both  armies,  even  if 
it  could  be  doubted  that,  as  the  war  with  the  Peshwah  was 
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occasioned  by  the  just  and  necessary  design  to  put  down  the 
Pindarries,  so  the  surrender  of  the  Peshwah  was  the  consequence 
of  the  previous  operations  against  those  freebooters,  and  could 
not  have  occurred  if  these,  in  which  all  without  exception  were 
engaged,  had  not  been  successful. 

Wellington. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  Duke,  Walmer  Castle,  16th  Sept.,  1825. 

I received  yesterday  the  favour  of  your  letter,  with  the  enclosed  [taper  on 
the  Deccan  Prize  cause.  I shall  not  fail  to  read  it  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and,  when  I have  read  it,  I will  forward  it  to  Mr.  Robinson  and 
Lord  Bexley.  You  will  recollect  that,  before  we  separated,  certain  questions 
were  put  to  the  Law  Officers,  which  I hope  they  are  by  this  time  prepared 
to  answer.  Your  pajicr  and  their  answers  may,  I trust,  enable  us  to 
decide  as  to  the  course  which  it  may  be  fit  now  to  adopt  in  this  business. 

We  shall  all  meet  in  Cabinet  on  Thursday,  and  the  first  question  to  be 
decided  will  be  that  of  dissolution  of  parliament  this  year  or  the  next. 

You  may  like  to  kuow  my  personal  impressions  upon  this  matter; 
subject,  of  course,  to  alteration  from  what  I may  hear  from  others. 

If  we  can  all  agree  to  keep  tho  Catholic  question  and  the  Corn  question 
in  abeyance  during  the  next  session,  I am  very  indifferent  as  to  immediate 
dissolution.  I see  some  advantages  in  its  taking  place  now,  but  I think, 
on  the  other  hand,  good  may  arise  from  gaining  time. 

But  if  we  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  renewal  of  these  questions,  particularly 
of  the  former,  next  year,  in  that  case  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  dissolution  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  I do  not  mean  that  I would 
make  an  appeal  to  the  country  upon  this  question.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  government,  such  an  appeal  would  be  neither  fair 
nor  practicable.  But  there  are  sufficient  other  reasons  for  calling  a new 
parliament  at  this  time;  and,  until  a new  parliament  is  assembled,  the 
renewal  of  the  discussion  upon  the  Catholic  question  cannot  take  place 
with  any  advantage  to  either  party. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Duke, 

very  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 


To  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  dear  Lord  Liverpool,  Woodford,  19th  Sept.,  1825. 

Although  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  so  soon, 
I write  you  one  line  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  16th,  which  1 
received  yesterday. 

2 k 2 
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My  opinion  is,  that  you  had  better  determine  for  yourself 
whether  you  will  or  not  dissolve  the  Parliament,  as  I really 
believe  the  duration  of  your  government  depends  upon  the 
decision  of  that  question.  Your  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Commons  can  promise  you  nothing  on  the  subject  of  coni. 
Mr.  Huskisson  must  tell  you,  as  he  did  the  Cabinet  upon  the 
discussion  of  this  question  last  year,  that  if  it  should  be 
brought  forward,  he  must  take  the  same  line  in  discussion  as  he 
had  done  heretofore. 

However,  upon  the  Corn  question,  you  may  be  at  your  ease. 
I don’t  think  it  possible  to  force  upon  Parliament  any  altera- 
tion which  shall  not  be  founded  upon  the  principle  of  securing 
to  the  landed  interest,  the  same  advantages  as  they  enjoy  at 
present. 

In  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  three  out  of  four 
of  your  colleagues  may  promise  you  that  they  will  not  vote  for 
that  question.  But  will  Mr.  Wynn  make  you  that  promise? 
If  he  does,  will  he  be  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
his  party  ? Will  your  colleagues  do  more  than  stay  away  ? 
What  reason  can  they  give  even  for  that  mitigated  opposition 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  question  ? 'Will  not  such  conduct  be 
equally  injurious  to  their  reputation  as  the  most  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  Catholic  question  ? But  this  view  of  the 
case  does  not  convey  all  my  objections  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. If  you  do  not  dissolve  on  the  condition  stated,  you 
will  in  fact  take  in  the  Cabinet,  and  induce  the  Cabinet  to  take  a 
new  step  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  It  wall  be  a 
step  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Recollecting  what  passed 
after  the  discussion  of  that  question  in  the  House  of  Lords  last 
session,  I cannot  but  think  that  we  could  not  alter  our  position 
at  all  as  a Cabinet  without  inconvenience  and  eventual  injury 
to  the  government. 

My  opinion  upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  that  unless 
you  should  dissolve,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  same  difficulties 
respecting  Ireland  as  you  did  in  the  last  session,  which 
difficulties  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  your  government. 
The  dissolution  of  Parliament  at  present  may  make  such  an 
alteration,  as  that  these  difficulties  would  no  longer  exist ; but 
I am  certain  that  no  engagement  to  stay  away  in  the  discussion 
of  one  of  these  Irish  questions,  even  if  your  colleagues  could 
make  such  an  engagement,  and  fairly  carry  it  into  execution, 
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will  do  you  any  good.  I recommend  to  you,  then,  to  declare 
your  resolution  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  be  assured  of  the 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  your  colleagues,  and  of  the 
consent  of  the  King. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


To  Major-General  Mr  J.  Malcolm. 

My  DEAR  Malcolm,  London,  21st  Sept.,  1825. 

Nothing  could  give  me  more  pain  than  that  you  should 
imagine  that  I have  any  feeling  respecting  your  application  to 
me  in  favour  of  anybody.  What  I object  to  is,  that  officers 
who  have  served,  and  who  know  that  I have  noticed  them, 
should  go  and  expose  themselves  for  sale,  and  come  to  me  upon 
electioneering  and  other  jobs,  and  claim  troops  of  Horse 
Artillery,  &c.  This  practice  really  degrades  them  and  me,  and 
I take  every  opportunity  of  letting  them  know  that  I don’t 
approve  of  it 

When  I was  in  India,  and  with  the  army,  nobody  ever 
thought  of  applying  for  anything,  knowing  that  I would  do 
justice  to  all  as  fast  as  I could.  But  these  confounded  corps  of 
Artillery  and  Engineers  are  so  accustomed  to  look  to  private 
patronage  and  applications,  that  I am  teazed  out  of  my  life  by 
them ; and  there  is  not  a woman,  or  a member  of  parliament, 
or  even  an  acquaintance  who  does  not  come  with  an  application 
in  favour  of  some  one  or  other  of  them. 

But  although  those  who  apply  must  receive  the  answers,  they 
are  not  intended  for  them,  but  for  the  officers  who  thus  debase 
themselves ; and,  indeed,  I hoped  I had  manifested  to  you  the 
intention  of  my  answer  in  the  private  note  I sent  with  it 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  the  Duke  of  York. 

Sir,  London,  22nd  Sept.,  1825. 

I have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Royal  Highness’s 
letter  of  the  21st  instant,  and  before  I close  this  letter,  I hope 
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to  be  able  to  inform  your  Royal  Highness  of  the  result,  of  the 
deliberation  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  question  to  which  it  relates. 
It  will  most  probably  be  in  conformity  with  your  Royal  High- 
ness’s opinion.  I confess  that  my  opinion  is  different  from  that 
of  your  Royal  Highness.  My  belief  was  in  July,  that  if  we 
could  have  dissolved  the  Parliament  at  that  period,  the  elections 
would  have  been  influenced  in  a great  degree  by  the  prevailing 
opinions  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question ; and  although  I am 
informed  and  believe  that  the  same  result  would  not  probably 
be  produced  by  a dissolution  at  the  present  moment,  I cannot 
believe  that  there  would  not  be  some  advantage  gained  by 
having  the  elections  in  this  year.  I think  we  ought  to  expect 
some  advantage,  because  it  is  obvious  that  our  adversaries  upon 
this  question  deprecate  the  dissolution  this  year.  If  the  Protes- 
tant sentiment  is  not  likely  to  have  the  same  influence  on  the 
elections  in  October  as  the  same  sentiment  would  have  had  in 
July  or  August,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  will  have  still  less 
influence  in  July  or  August  next  year.  Although  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  is  not  the  only  topic  to  be  considered  in 
deciding  upon  this  subject,  it  is  certainly  the  principal  one. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  government  could  not  go  on  if  we  were 
to  have  another  session  of  such  acrimonious  debate  as  the  last ; 
nor  can  the  Houses  of  Parliament  continue  to  differ  in  opinion, 
each  with  such  large  majorities  on  its  side  of  the  question  as 
there  were  upon  this  Question  last  session,  without  the  chance  at 
least  of  the  inconvenience  of  such  difference  being  felt  on  other 
questions. 

Your  Royal  Highness  will  say  the  remedy  is  easy.  Form  a 
new  government  composed  of  ])ersons  exclusively  of  the  Protes- 
tant opinion ! But  I am  afraid  that  is  impossible  at  present,  at 
least  of  men  accustomed  to  the  business  of  parliament.  I should 
wish  them  to  try  to  get  the  better  of  the  danger  with  which  the 
government  is  threatened,  by  a dissolution  of  Parliament  at  the 
moment  at  which  such  dissolution  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
new  elections,  of  which  the  result  will  be  a Protestant  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  view  in  which  I think  it  would  be 
advisable  now  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  It  is  true  that  we 
are  quiet  and  prosperous ; but  who  can  tell  what  will  be  the 
storm  between  this  and  next  July.  The  dissolution  has  been 
expected ; some  of  the  expense  of  an  election  has  been 
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incurred,  and  the  inconvenience  felt,  and  both  will  continue  till 
we  shall  have  the  general  election,  however  remote  the  period 
of  it.  This  will  be  the  case,  particularly  if  the  state  of  the 
money  market,  or  of  trade,  or  of  any  other  branch  of  our 
system,  should  by  accident  get  into  disorder.  Upon  the  whole 
then,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I don’t  agree  with  your  Royal 
Highness’s  opinion  upon  this  question. 

I have,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Ithjht  I/on.  George  Canning  to  Sir  Ilenry  Wellesley. 

Sin,  Foreign  Office,  27th  Sept.,  1825. 

Your  Excellency’s  despatches  to  No.  72  inclusive  have  been  received  and 
laid  before  the  King. 

I take  advantage  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  Vienna  to  put  your 
Excellency  in  possession  of  the  present  state  of  the  information  and  opinions 
of  his  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  three  important  questions  pending  in 
Europe,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  Austria  have  a common  concern. 
First — as  to  the  Conferences  of  the  Allies  on  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  Gretce. 
The  only  certain  and  valuable  information  which  we  have  on  this  subject 
comes  from  your  Excellency. 

The  Count  I.ieven  has  not  been  directed  to  make  any  communication  to 
me  upon  it,  nor  has  it  been  thought  either  proper  or  expedient  that  I should 
nddress  to  his  Excellency — situated  as  we  are  with  respect  to  those  Con- 
ferences— any  enquiries  as  to  their  result. 

The  French  Government  has  not  either  now,  or  at  any  former  time, 
either  offered  or  sought  any  confidential  intercourse  with  us,  with  respect 
to  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

France  is,  evidently,  playing  a double  game.  On  the  one  hand,  she  has 
aided  the  formation  and  discipline  of  the  Egyptian  anny ; anil  on  the  other 
hand,  she  is  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  perseverance,  by  the  intrigues  of 
secret  emissaries,  and  by  promises  of  future  countenance,  which  will  be 
realised,  or  not,  as  circumstances  may  prove  favourable  or  otherwise  to  the 
Grecian  arms. 

The  suggestion  of  a French  Prince  to  fill  the  throne  of  Greece,  erected 
into  a separate  State,  may  have  come,  perhaiw,  rather  from  the  Greek 
Committee  at  Paris,  than  from  the  French  Government  itself;  but  that 
committee  is  notoriously  in  constant  communication  with  the  French 
Government.  Some  of  its  members  even  belong  to  the  Court  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  could  hardly  have  become  members,  without  at 
least  a tacit  permission. 

That  such  suggestion  has  been  offered  to  the  Greek  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, there  is  little  doubt ; though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with 
much  encouragement. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  what  they  are 
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themselves  doing,  or  allowing  to  be  done,  the  French  Government  may 
naturally  be  alive  to  the  suspicion  of  similar  intrigues  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  “ Greek 
clergy,  representatives,  and  chiefs — civil  and  military,”  tendering  to  Great 
Britain  the  Protectorate  of  Greece,  might  have  furnished  a reasonable 
ground  of  such  suspicion,  had  the  candour  and  directness  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  country,  during  the  war  in  Greece,  beeu  less  notorious  and 
unquestionable  than  they  are. 

Lest  your  Excellency  should  not  have  received  a copy  of  these  resolutions 
I enclose  one. 

The  jealousy  which  is  felt  at  this  appeal  to  the  British  Government 
manifests  itself  in  the  protest  of  the  agents  of  the  PhilheUcnick  Committees 
of  France  and  America  (a  copy  of  winch  I also  enclose).  M.  Damas,  how- 
ever, has  disclaimed  to  Lord  Granville  any  partici[»tion  in  the  belief  that 
this  appeal  to  England  has  been  suggested  by  her  agents,  and  professes  to 
“acquit”  Captain  Hamilton  (who  commanded  off  Napoli  de  Romania  at  the 
moment  when  this  document  was  signed)  of  any  “ connivance  at  the 
measure.” 

The  same  confidence  which  is  thus  expressed  by  the  French  Minister, 
might  surely  find  a place  in  the  breast  of  the  Prince  Mettemich. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Ionian  Government  to  say  that  the  neutrality  pro- 
claimed by  his  Majesty  has  been  scrupulously  observed  and  maintained  by 
that  government.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  British  naval  officers  employed 
in  the  Grecian  seas  (particularly  to  Captain  Hamilton,  whose  name  is  so 
much  brought  into  question  by  Prince  Metternich)  to  say,  that  they  have 
conducted  themselves  in  all  instances  with  a strict  impartiality  (and  in 
Borne  with  a severity  justly  merited  towards  the  Greeks),  such  as  can  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  entire  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  of  neutrality, 
so  often  repeated  by  the  British  Cabinet,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  to 
carry  those  professions  into  full  effect. 

A maritime  Power  possessing  extensive  coasts  within  the  reach  of  the 
operations  of  such  a war,  as  that  now  unhappily  raging  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Greeks,  and  protecting  an  extended  trade,  amidst  the  conflict  of 
two  parties,  not  over  strict  in  their  estimate  of  belligerent  rights,  nor  over 
nice  in  their  respect  for  correspondent  duties,  must  naturally  be  exposed  to 
misrepresentations  on  both  sides.  Each  occasional  instance — in  which 
practical  advantages  are  refused,  or  in  which  a violation  of  neutrality  is 
repressed,  or  reparation  demanded  for  it — is  felt  and  represented  by  the 
jmrty  whose  interests  arc  prejudiced  in  that  particular  instance,  as  an  act  of 
partiality  to  its  antagonist. 

The  instances  in  which  the  demand  for  reparation  has  been  made  against 
the  Greeks  outnumber  those  in  which  the  Turks  have  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  such  demands;  but  the  fault  is  with  the  Greeks,  not  with  his 
Majesty’s  officers,  or  with  the  Ionian  Government. 

The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  more  frequent  occasions  than 
the  Greeks  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  just  cause  of  complaint,  on  the 
ground  of  refusals  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Ionian  Islauds, 
either  to  facilitate  their  military  movements,  or  to  give  up  their  fugitive 
enemies  to  their  vengeance?  But  such  facilities  could  not  be  given  to 
them,  without  exhibiting  a decided  jiartiality  in  their  favour. 
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That  both  parties  should  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  our  proceedings, 
is  perhaps  the  beat  proof  of  the  steadiness  with  which,  under  circumstances 
of  exceeding  difficulty  and  complication,  the  naval  officers  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Ionian  Government  have  contrived  to  adjust  the 
balance  of  neutrality. 

That  each  should  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that,  without  departing  from 
our  neutral  character,  we  might  incline  the  balance  a little  to  his  side,  is 
very  natural  according  to  the  principles  on  which  each  party  resjiectively 
rests  its  cause. 

One  party  contends  that  all  Governments  should  consider  the  other  party 
as  rebels,  and  therefore  as  not  qualified  to  claim  the  legitimate  rights  of 
belligerents.  The  other  ] arty  puts  forward  the  plea  that  in  a struggle  for 
emancipation  from  tyrannical  rule,  they  are  entitled  to  expect  more  than 
the  strict  laws  of  war  authorise  them  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  all  free 
nations. 

We,  who  neither  admit  the  plea  of  the  ono  party,  nor  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  other,  respect  in  both  alike  the  lawful  exercise  of  their 
strict  belligerent  rights,  while  we  resist  the  extravagant  extension  of  those 
rights  by  either. 

Priuce  Mcttemich,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  enters,  heart  and  soul,  into 
tho  Turkish  new  of  this  controversy.  He  considers  the  Greeks  simply  as 
rebels  to  their  natural  Sovereign.  He  woidd,  no  doubt,  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  that  Sovereign’s  rule,  and  obtain,  if  he  could,  peaceably  and  by  persua- 
sion, an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  his  subjects ; hut  he  would  repress  tho 
nnned  resistance  of  the  Greeks  with  a strong  hand,  and  docs  not  conceive 
that,  by  any  duration,  or  by  any  successes,  insurrection  can  ever  grow  into 
legitimate  war. 

Whatever  opinion  the  Austrian  minister  may  entertain  on  these  subjects, 
we  must  protest  against  his  employing  it  to  measure  our  conduct,  although 
it  must  naturally  govern  his  own. 

The  Greeks  complain  loudly  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  cmizers, 
which  thgy  represent  as,  in  effect,  the  most  active  allies  of  the  Turkish 
cause. 

The  forcible  recapture  of  Austrian  ships  taken  by  the  Greeks  in  the  act 
of  convoying  stores  to  Turkish  garrisons  and  armies,  in  breach  of  Greek 
blockades,  which  Prince  Metternich  (no  doubt)  feels  to  bo  only  a just  vin- 
dication of  the  natural  right  of  Austria  to  trade  with  any  power,  notwith- 
standing a partial  rebellion  of  its  subjects,  would  be  in  us,  who  acknowledge 
tho  belligerent  character  of  tho  Greeks,  a gross  violation  of  neutrality,  and 
the  direct  taking  of  a part  on  the  side  of  Turkey  in  the  war. 

Prince  Mettcmich’s  inculpation  of  our  conduct,  as  too  favourable  to  tho 
Greeks,  arises  therefore  from  an  original  and  pervading  difference  in  the 
opinions  of  the  two  governments  upon  this  subject. 

What  we  do,  and  what  Prince  Metternich  blames,  is  (whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong)  a necessary  consequence  of  our  own  proclaimed  opinion  (an 
opinion  from  which  indeed  we  know  that  of  Austria  to  differ),  and  not  a 
deviation  (as  Prince  Metternich  seems  to  assume)  from  somo  common 
principle  in  which  Austria  and  England  were  agreed. 

The  disclosure  of  these  opinions  on  the  part  of  Prince  Metternich,  shews 
the  extent  of  the  embarrassment  which  wo  have  avoided,  by  not  being 
involved  in  the  Conferences  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
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If,  in  addition  to  the  practical  divergency  of  views  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  there  had  also  come  into  full  light  the  now  understood  difference 
of  opinion  between  Austria  and  England,  the  attempt  at  a joint  interference 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  would  probably  have  ended  in  a still  more 
marked  and  irretrievable  failure. 

These  observations  arise  out  of  those  which  your  Excellency  reports  as 
having  been  made  to  you  by  Prince  Mettemich.  But  your  Excellency 
may  assure  Prince  Mctternich  that  he  may  bo  quite  at  case  as  to  any 
imputed  designs  of  Great  Britain  upon  Greece.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
disposition  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  servants  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
accept  the  Protectorate  which  is  said  to  be  intended  to  be  offered  to  his 
Majesty,  nor  in  any  way  to  change  the  system  of  neutrality  which  he  has 
hitherto  observed  in  this  unhappy  war. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  enable  your  Excellency  to  give  a completely  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  apprehension  of  Prince  Mettemich  respecting  the 
expedition  supposed  to  be  projected  by  Lord  Cochrane. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  such  an  expedition,  if  it  took  place  on 
anything  like  the  scale  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  contemplation,  would 
bring  into  suspicion  the  neutrality  of  England,  and  give  cause  of  just  com- 
plaint to  the  Turkish  Government. 

But  the  prevention  of  individual  enterprise  is  not  so  easy  in  this  country 
as  Prince  Mettemich  may  suppose. 

The  genius  of  our  laws  is  not  preventive  but  retrospective.  They  attach 
criminality  not  to  intentions,  but  to  acts ; and  the  proof  which  they 
require  is  not  moral,  but  positive. 

A British  subject  is  master  of  his  own  movements,  and  is  not  amenable 
to  punishment  or  restraint  for  his  declarations.  He  may  quit  England 
when  he  pleases — he  may  go  with  the  avowed  intention  of  joining  Greek 
or  Turk.  The  law  cannot  impede  him,  nor  can  the  law  animadvert  upon 
him,  unless  it  can  lie  proved  that  he  has  entered  into  some  engagement  to 
that  effect.  When  indeed  he  has  effected  what  he  threatened,  he  becomes 
amenable  to  the  law,  and  may  be  punished,  but  the  mischief  is  then  done. 

It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  a project  might  be  in  such  forwardness 
as  to  be  on  the  eve  of  execution,  and  of  such  notoriety,  as  to  be  the  talk  of 
all  London  ; and  yet  that  the  government  might  find  it  difficult  to  lay  its 
hand  upon  evidence  which  would  justify  its  interference,  and  ensure  con- 
viction of  the  offender. 

This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  when  the  popular  feeling  is  strongly  on 
the  side  of  the  offence,  and  when  the  act  which  the  law  eu  cts  into  a crime 
is  of  a political  character. 

That  such  a popular  feeling  exists  at  present  in  favour  of  Greece,  and 
that  other  governments,  besides  that  of  England,  are  unable  to  keep  it 
within  due  bounds,  there  requires  no  stronger  proof  than  the  enclosed 
protest  of  the  French  and  American  Philhellenists,  who  assume  to  them- 
selves the  language  and  almost  the  functions  of  the  governments  of  their 
respective  countries,  calling  the  Greeks  to  account  for  their  preference  of 
British  protection. 

You  may  safely  assert,  however,  that  the  British  Government  is  fully 
alive  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  Lord  Cochrane’s  supposed  intentions,  if 
carried  into  effect.  You  may  give  the  most  positive  assurances  that  we  do 
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not  connive  at  the  carrying  them  into  effect,  anil  that  such  means  as  are 
legally  within  our  power  shall  be  immediately  employed  to  counteract 
them. 

I am,  &c., 

George  Canning. 


Protocol  op  Conference  with  the  Greek  Deputies,  MM.  Orlando, 
Spaniolacki,  and  Luriottis. 

Sept.  29th,  1825. 

Mr.  Canning  commenced  the  Conference  by  enquiring  of  the  Greek 
Deputies,  whether  or  no  they  were  charged  with  any  commission  relative  to 
an  act  or  proclamation  which  had  appeared  in  the  public  papers  of  Europe, 
and  which  (or  a copy  of  which)  had  reached  him  through  another  channel, 
tendering  to  Great  Britain  on  tho  part  of  the  Greeks  a species  of  protectorate 
of  that  country  ? 

M.  Spaniolacki,  the  deputy  lately  arrived  from  Greece,  answered  that 
they  were  not  so  charged — that  a copy  of  the  pai>ers  to  which  Mr.  Canning 
alluded,  was  indeed  in  their  possession,  transmitted  by  their  government, 
but  that  a Captain  Miaulis  was  understood  to  be  on  his  way  here,  and  to 
have  already  left  Zante  with  the  original. 

Mr.  Canning  observed  that  it  was  in  that  case  unnecessary  to  enter  with 
the  deputies  into  any  discussion  of  the  contents  of  that  paper,  but  that  ho 
could  not  in  fairness  withhold  from  them  the  information  that  the  intended 
offer  could  not  be  accepted  by  Great  Britain. 

The  copy  of  the  pa;>er  in  question,  which  was  in  Mr.  Canning’s  possession, 
being  before  him  on  the  table,  he  asked  whether  the  signature  of  the  letter 
enclosing  it  was  that  of  M.  Colocotroni,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

He  then  asked  in  what  cai>acity  they  considered  M.  Colocotroni  to  have 
signed  it,  and  whether  the  paper  itself  was  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Greece,  or  as  the  collected  sense  of  a number  of 
individuals,  and  if  the  latter  whether  of  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as  well 
ns  of  the  Morea? 

It  was  answered  that  Colocotroni  probably  signed  the  covering  letter  not 
as  a minister  but  as  a person  well  known,  whose  name  would  authenticate 
the  character  of  the  enclosure;  that  the  signatures  to  that  enclosure  were  all 
those  of  Moreotes,  but  that  (the  deputies  had  no  doubt)  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  would  entirely  concur  in  its  contents. 

Passing  from  this  jmper  to  the  letter  which  Mr.  Canning  had  received 
from  the  deputies,  and  which  had  given  occasion  to  this  interview,  the 
deputies  said  that  the  pro]K>sition  contained  in  that  letter  was  tho  act  of 
their  government,  and  that  they  had  express  instructions  brought  over  by 
M.  Spaniolacki  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  British  government  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  it. 

They  proceeded  to  state  that  in  consequence  of  their  past  misfortunes,  of 
the  divisions  which  still  prevailed  among  them,  and  of  the  unjust  and 
partial  conduct  of  several  of  the  powers  of  Europe  (instances  of  which  they 
detailed  in  resjicct  both  to  Austria  and  France),  the  Greek  nation  thought 
that  it  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary  to  change  the  form  of  their 
political  establishment,  and  to  make  choice  of  and  place  at  their  head  one 
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supreme  chief  who  might  put  an  cud  to  dissensions  and  jealousies,  and 
become  a common  centre  of  government,  and  an  organ  of  the  Greeks  with 
foreign  powers — that  they  wished  therefore  to  know  upon  whom  England 
would  recommend  that  their  choice  should  fall.  They  would  much  prefer 
that  it  should  bo  on  some  person  connected  with  the  Royal  family  of 
England. 

One  of  the  deputies  named  Prince  Leopold  and  another  hinted  at  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  Upon  the  Duke  of  Sussex’s  name  they  did  not  dwell, 
but  they  dilated  a good  deal  upon  the  advantage  of  selecting  Prince  Leopold 
ns  a choice  less  calculated  to  compromise  Great  Britain  than  that  of  any 
immediate  member  of  the  Royal  family.  In  support  of  this  proposition 
they  stated  that  France,  or  at  least  General  Roche  the  agent  of  the  Greek 
committee — countenanced  by  the  French  government — had  proposed  a 
Prince  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  was  at  present  actively  intriguing  to 
attain  that  object 

Other  powers  would  probably,  when  the  determination  of  the  Greek 
government  was  known,  pursue  the  same  course — and  the  Greek  nation 
therefore  naturally  turned  to  England  as  their  best  friend  for  advice — and 
if  they  could  prevail  uj>on  us  to  afford  it,  for  assistance  in  their  difficulties. 

Mr.  Canning  said  that  he  thought  the  best  way  of  answering  their 
specific  pro|K»itions  was  to  explain  to  them  generally  what  had  been  and 
what  was  still  tho  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  Greece. 

From  the  time  at  which  the  disturbances  in  that  country  assumed  the 
character  of  a war  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  England  had  declared  and  maintained  a strict  and  impartial 
neutrality  in  the  contest. 

England  was  the  first  power  that  allowed  the  claim  of  the  Greeks  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  a belligerent,  and  set  the  example  of  respecting  those 
rights  by  discharging  towards  the  Greeks  all  the  duties  of  a neutral,  by 
respecting  Greek  blockades,  by  submitting  their  merchant  vessels  to  the 
search  of  Greek  craizere,  having  regular  commissions,  and  by  notoontesting 
the  confiscation  (after  due  trial  and  condemnation)  of  enemies’  property 
found  on  board  British  neutral  ships  if  any  such  cases  occurred.  That  in 
doing  this  wo  had  in  fact  assigned  to  the  Greeks  a character  which  not  only 
the  Porte,  but  which  other  powers  denied  to  them,  and  which  Austria  speci- 
fically (if  the  Greek  deputies  had  been  rightly  informed)  continued  to  deny 
to  them  by  refusing  to  submit  her  merchant  shifts  to  the  visit  of  Greek 
cruizcrs,  and  by  forcibly  withdrawing  any  property  seized  by  them,  even 
though  contraband  of  war. 

That  what  we  had  thus  done  was  according  to  the  strict  rules  of 
neutrality ; that  by  acting  upon  these  rules  we  had  without  any  more  active 
effort  contributed  to  reduce  a barbarous  system  of  warfare  within  the  rules 
of  civilisation,  and  prevented  other  Powers,  if  there  were  any  so  inclined, 
from  making  common  cause  against  the  Greeks  as  insurgents,  not  entitled 
to  tho  privileges  of  legitimate  warfare.  Were  we  to  go  one  step  further, 
and  transgress  the  limits  of  impartiality  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  it  would 
be  in  fact  to  take  part  with  them  in  the  war,  and  in  consequence  to  set 
other  powers  free  to  take  part  with  their  enemies. 

That  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Greeks  that  Great  Britain  should  at  once 
take  part  with  them  in  the  contest  was  natural  enough  ; but  Mr.  Canning 
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thought  he  could  shew  that  even  such  a course  of  policy,  if  it  could  be 
adopted,  would  not  be  so  advantageous  to  the  Greeks  themselves  as  they 
seemed  to  imagine. 

That  their  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  friends  who  suggested  to  them  the 
supposed  facility  with  which  England,  by  her  interference,  might  bring 
the  struggle  in  which  the  Greeks  are  engaged  to  a favourable  termination, 
deceived  citiier  the  Greeks  or  themselves.  They  reasoned  upton  the 
assumption  that  the  contest  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  though  not 
the  only  contest  now  existing,  would  become  the  only  contest  in  the 
world  after  England  had  joined  in  it — and  that  it  would  be  to  be  fought 
out  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  on  the  one  side,  and  Greece  with  England  as 
her  protectress  and  ally  on  tho  other.  They  forgot  that  there  existed 
between  England  and  Turkey  treaties  of  very  ancient  date  and  of  uninter- 
rupted obligation  which  the  Turks  faithfully  observed,  and  to  the  protection 
of  which  British  interests  to  a vast  amount  were  and  are  confided  within 
the  dominions  of  Turkey,  and  that  all  these  interests  must  at  once  be  put 
in  jeopardy,  and  the  obligation  of  the  treaties  which  protect  them  be  at 
once  advisedly  broken  by  the  first  blow  which  Great  Britain  should  strike, 
as  the  ally  of  Greece  in  hostility  to  Turkey.  They  forgot  further  that 
independent  of  the  particular  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte 
the  peace  of  the  world  rests  upon  general  treaties  between  tho  powers  of 
Europe,  of  which  the  primary  and  pervading  stipulation  is  that  no  one 
of  the  powers  parties  to  them  shall  aggrandise  himself  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Protectorate  of  Greece,  if  assumed  by 
Great  Britain,  or  that  the  placing  on  the  throne  of  Greece  a prince  allied 
to  Great  Britain  would  not  be  considered  as  a territorial  aggrandisement,  or 
that  we  could  fairly  contend  that  it  was  not  so  ? 

The  result  must  necessarily  be  the  breaking  tip  of  the  present  system  of 
treaties — a breach  of  which  England  would  have  doubly  set  tho  example — 
both  in  her  violation  of  her  treaties  with  Turkey,  aud  in  her  departure 
from  the  general  arrangements  by  which  the  late  war  was  concluded. 

Every  power  from  henceforth  would  pursuo  its  separate  interests  without 
regard  to  previous  connection  or  obligation.  The  war  would  spread  to  the 
west  as  well  as  to  the  east,  it  would  soon  become  general  throughout 
Europe,  and  long  before  its  conclusion — whenever  that  might  arrive — the 
separate  interest  of  Greece,  though  the  main  cause  of  the  contest,  would  be 
forgotten  in  the  general  confusion. 

Mr.  Canning  was  sure  that  the  Greeks  would  not  find  their  objects 
obtained  by  such  a state  of  things  even  if  they  could  produce  it.  There 
might  be  a point  in  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the  Turks, 
when  Great  Britain  might  make  herself  useful  to  the  Greeks  by  promoting 
a fair  aud  safe  compromise  (if  such  a thing  were  feasible)  between  Greece 
and  her  late  masters,  not  for  the  entire  independence  of  Greece,  for  that 
was  asking  everything,  and  could  not  form  the  subject  of  a compromise  (if 
they  could  conquer  it,  it  was  well,  and  that  was  their  affair),  but  for  any- 
thing short  of  independence  which  might  form  the  basis  of  an  arrangement 
with  the  Porte. 

Any  plan  of  this  description  the  Greek  deputies  declared  at  once  to  be 
now  impossible.  The  Greek  nation  could  never  consent  to  it — they  never 
could  live  again  in  amity  with  Turks  established  amongst  them,  or  have 
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confidence  in  any  arrangements  made  with  them.  The  Greeks  must  now 
either  bo  entirely  independent  or  jwrish. 

Mr.  Canning  said  that  he  had  stated  to  the  Greek  deputies  with  perfect 
frankness  all  that  they  bail  to  expect  from  the  British  government,  and  that 
he  was  convinced  that  if  those  persons  in  England  who  distinguished  them- 
selves most  as  friends  and  advisers  of  the  Greeks  were  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  king’s  councils  to-morrow,  they  would  not  have  the  means,  or,  when 
they  saw  all  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  the  disposition  to  go  beyond  the 
line  at  present  prescribed  to  themselves  by  the  British  government. 

Mr.  Canning  wished  jiarticularly  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Greek 
deputies  that  their  endeavours  to  press  his  Majesty’s  government  to  take 
part  in  their  cause  had  not  ouly  no  favourable  result,  but  were  always 
attended  by  consequences  prejudicial  to  the  cause  itself.  Every  step  taken 
by  the  Greeks  to  identify  Great  Britain  with  their  undertaking  obliged  her 
to  put  forth  to  the  world  a new  declaration  of  her  perseverance  in  the 
system  of  neutrality  which  she  had  established. 

In  a country  like  England  the  real  intentions  and  acts  of  its  government 
though  pretty  well  known,  and  in  the  result  accurately  judged  of,  were 
nevertheless  liable  to  teni}>orary  misapprehension,  and  the  case  was  still 
more  serious  when  the  conduct  of  England  was  considered  abroad. 

Mr.  Canning  was  therefore  apprehensive  that  some  explanatory  step  must 
be  taken  by  this  government  in  consequence  of  the  late  offer  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  Protectorate  of  Greece.  The  Greek  nation  must  not  be  sur- 
prised, nor  consider  it  as  an  act  of  unfriendliness  to  them,  if  we  felt  ourselves 
under  the  necessity  of  again  proclaiming  to  the  world  our  fixed  determina- 
tion to  maintain  an  unvarying  neutrality  in  the  contest  carrying  on  in 
Greece.  And  one  of  the  objects  which  Mr.  Canning  had  in  view  in  con- 
senting to  this  Conference  was  to  apprise  the  Greek  deputies  of  the  probability 
that  such  a step  would  be  taken. 

The  Greek  deputies  replied  that  they  felt  sincerely  grateful  to  Mr.  Canning 
for  the  candid  and  friendly  manner  in  which  he  had  explained  to  them  the 
views  and  policy  of  the  British  government,  and  that  they  would  be  equally 
frank  with  him  in  stating  what  would  be  the  course  which  the  Greeks 
would  probably  now  pursue. 

That  their  national  assemblies  would  meet  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
and  that  in  these  assemblies  a chief  or  king  would  certainly  be  chosen — 
that  they  knew  (as  they  had  already  said)  the  wish  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  countrymen  to  be  that  that  chief  should  be  part  of  or  connected  with 
the  Royal  family  of  England,  but  that  if  that  were  refused  by  Great  Britain, 
the  Greeks  must  then  turn  themselves  to  other  Powers,  and  must  seek  a 
chief  in  the  other  families  of  Europe.  The  Greek  deputies  trusted  that 
such  a proceeding  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen  would  not  expose  them 
to  the  ill-will  or  to  the  hostility  of  England. 

Mr.  Canning  answered  that  should  the  Greeks,  after  what  had  passed, 
adopt  such  a proceeding  the  British  government  would  certainly  not  hnvo 
any  right  to  complnin  of  them.  That  the  question  would  probably  not  take 
that  shape : the  subject  of  complaint,  if  any  were  to  be  made,  being  rather 
one  between  the  powers  of  Europe  and  that  particular  power  from  whose 
family  the  chief  of  Greece  was  selected,  than  between  those  powers  and  the 
Greeks  themselves. 
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Tlie  Greek  deputies  added  that  as  Mr.  Canning  had  been  so  open  and 
candid  in  his  explanations  to  them,  perhaps  he  would  allow  them  to  ask 
what  would  he  the  effect  on  the  British  government,  if  the  Greek  nation 
were,  in  their  approaching  assemblies  to  choose  of  their  own  accord  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  as  their  king,  and  to  make  an  offer  directly  to  him, 
and  not  through  the  intervention  of  the  British  government. 

Mr.  Canning  answered  that  in  that  case  also  the  question  would  in  all 
probability  come  back  to  that  which  he  had  already  answered. 

Connected  as  Prince  Leopold  wag  with  the  Royal  family  of  England,  and 
possessing  as  his  Royal  Highness  did,  a large  stake  in  this  country,  he 
would,  even  if  disposed  to  accept  the  trust,  doubtless  not  do  so  without 
previously  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  King  of  England.  The  asking  of 
that  consent  would  necessarily  draw  from  the  British  government  the  same 
refusal  which  they  were  now  obliged  to  give  to  the  proposal  about  to  be 
made  to  them. 

The  Greek  deputies  replied  that  the  connection  between  the  Prince 
Leopold  and  the  Royal  family  of  Great  Britain  being  in  fact  slight,  they 
had  hoped  that  his  Royal  Highness  might  not  feel  himself  strictly  bound  by 
it,  and  in  offering  to  him  the  supreme  power  of  Greece  the  Greeks  might 
be  considered  as  tendering  it  to  a German  Prince. 

Mr.  Canning  replied  that  it  was  of  course  open  to  Prince  Leopold  to  take 
whatever  course  his  Royal  Highness  might  choose,  were  the  offer  made  to 
him,  but  that  in  as  far  as  his  Royal  Highness  would  be  swayed  by  his 
position  in  England,  and  Mr.  Canning  (speaking  merely  his  own  individual 
opinion  upon  a question  which  took  him  entirely  unprepared)  believed  the 
Prince  Leo[)old  would  be  swayed  by  it,  his  Royal  Highness’s  decision  would 
be  in  the  negative. 

On  the  Greek  deputies  rising  to  take  their  leave,  Mr.  Canning  again 
stated  to  them  that  they  must  be  prepared  for  the  promulgation  of  some 
formal  act  by  the  British  government  declaratory  of  the  policy  of  England, 
which  was  still  to  maintain,  under  all  circumstances,  the  neutral  conduct 
that  we  had  hitherto  pursued,  that  the  stir  which  had  been  made  and  was 
now  making  in  this  country  to  engage  the  king’s  subjects  in  the  Greek 
contest — contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land — and  to  procure  succour  of  every 
description  for  Greece  (the  Greek  deputies  knew  very  well  to  what  he 
alluded)  rendered  the  taking  such  a step  absolutely  necessary;  that  the 
Greek  nation  he  related  and  earnestly  begged  them  to  believe  were  not  to 
consider  this  measure  as  hostile  to  them,  but  that  above  all  things  they 
must  remember  that  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  their  acts  and  by  the 
acts  of  their  agents. 

The  Greek  deputies  very  fairly  assented  to  the  expediency  of  such  a step 
as  we  meditated  (in  the  forthcoming  proclamation),  in  consequence  of  tho 
suspicions  of  our  neutrality  growing  out  of  the  late  measures  in  Greece, 
and  out  of  Lord  Cochrane’s  preparations  here. 

They  implored  Mr.  Canning  at  the  same  time  to  say  a word  avowing 
and  proclaiming  our  acknowledgment  of  their  belligerent  rights.  They 
admitted  with  gratitude  that  we  did  respect  them,  though  there  were 
occasional  deviations  from  the  nile  which  our  government  laid  down,  in  tho 
conduct  of  some  of  our  merchants  and  some  of  our  cruisers. 

Byt  these  deviations  they  had  no  doubt  were  disapproved  by  our  govem- 
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mcnt.  What  they  wanted,  however,  was  some  public  document  to  which 
they  could  appeal  as  proving  our  system  of  neutrality,  which  other  powers 
who  did  not  follow  it  pretended  to  disbelieve. 

We  had  publicly  rebuked  them,  and  almost  made  war  upon  them,  for 
their  transgression  of  the  limits  of  their  belligerent  rights  last  year,  of  which 
they  did  not  complain  ; but  they  should  be  grateful  if  we  could  properly 
give  the  like  publicity  to  our  acknowledgment  of  their  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  war,  which  we  allowed  them  to  possess. 


The  Right  lion.  George  Canning  to  Sir  Henry  Wettedey. 

Foreign  Office,  3rd  Oct.,  1825. 

I concluded  my  despatch  No.  13,  by  Mr.  Spencer,  with  the  assurance 
that  his  Majesty’s  government  would  take  every  measure,  lawfully  within 
their  power,  to  defeat  the  projects  imputed  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  of 
active  co-operation  in  the  war,  which  the  Greeks  are  waging  against  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 

The  enclosed  Proclamation,  and  the  Order  in  Council  which  is  annexed 
to  it,  are  the  measures  to  which  his  Majesty  has  resorted  for  this  purpose. 

These  papers  arc  transmitted  to  Prince  Metternich  by  Prince  Esterlmzy, 
of  whose  courier  I take  advantage,  to  forward  this  despatch  to  your 
Excellency. 

Your  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  point  out  to  Prince  Mettemich  that  the 
language  of  his  Majesty’s  Proclamation  sufficiently  implies  the  resolution 
of  bis  Majesty,  not  to  contract  with  the  Greeks  any  other  relations  than 
those  of  the  neutrality  which  his  Majesty  has  hitherto  scrupulously 
observed. 

After  my  despatch  was  prepared,  Prince  Esterhazy  communicated  to  mo 
one  from  Prince  Metternich,  of  which  the  topics  were  so  exactly  the  same 
with  those  reported  by  your  Excellency  as  having  been  brought  forward  by 
Prince  Metternich  in  conversation,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
necessary  that  I should  add  anything  to  my  former  despatch,  in  consequence 
of  this  communication ; especially  as  the  documents  which  I now  transmit 
to  you  are,  in  fact,  in  themselves,  the  most  conclusive  answers  to  all  Prince 
Metternich's  inquiries.  1 will  not,  however,  omit  to  express  to  your 
Excellency  the  satisfaction  which  I feel  at  the  tone  of  Prince  Metternich’s 
despatch,  and  to  direct  you  to  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  Prince 
Metternich  of  the  sincere  difcjxwition  of  this  government  to  interchange  on 
all  occasions,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  two  Countries  are  concerned,  the 
most  friendly  and  unreserved  exposition  of  their  respective  feelings  and 
opinions. 

I have,  within  these  few  days,  again  examined  into  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  facts  upon  which  much  of  Prince  Metternich’s  reasoning  and 
representations  are  founded ; and  I have  derived  from  that  inquiry  the 
most  decided  conviction  that  his  imputations  upon  Captain  Hamilton  have 
originated  in  misinformation.  That  Captain  Hamilton,  so  far  from  intri- 
guing to  procure,  did  not  encourage  or  countenance  the  offer  to  England  of 
a protectoral  power  over  Greece;  and  that  he  positively  refused  to  transmit 
that  offer  to  his  government;  that,  so  far  from  habitually  favouring  the 
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Greeks  in  their  maritime  war,  and  conniving  at  piratical  captures,  Captain 
Hamilton  has  recently  swept  tho  seas  of  Greek  pirate  boats,  destroying 
some,  and  taking  security  from  tho  owners  of  others,  for  a discontinuance 
of  their  irregular  practices. 

Nay,  it  has  appeared  that,  in  one  instance  (perhaps  in  more)  Captain 
Hamilton  has  forcibly  wrested  from  tho  possession  of  Greek  cruisers  regu- 
larly commissioned,  a British  ship  captured  by  them  lawfully,  according  to 
the  rules  of  war,  as  having  on  board  property  and  provisions  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  their  enemy. 

Such  violence  is  contrary  to  the  orders  under  which  his  Majesty’s  naval 
officers  act,  and  the  last  paragraph  of  his  Majesty's  Proclamation  is  intended 
to  enforce  these  orders  for  tho  future. 

I am,  &c., 

Geoboe  Canning. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  DtTKE,  Whitehall  Place,  Satuixliiy  night.  IstOcL,  1825. 

Will  you  excuse  my  representing  to  you  the  great  advantage  which 
would  result  from  your  being  present  at  the  meeting  between  Lord 
Liverjiool  and  the  Chairs  on  the  subject  of  the  government  of  India? 

I am  aware  that  after  you  have  mentioned  to  me  your  intention  of 
passing  this  week  out  of  town,  this  representation  may  seem  unreasonable 
on  my  part,  but  this  is  a question  upon  which  your  personal  assistance 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

I do  not  myself  expect  that  the  Court  of  Directors  will  ultimately  incur 
the  responsibility  of  acting  on  this  occasion  against  the  opinion  of  govern- 
ment; but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  opinion  will  bo  conveyed  to 
them  through  most  reluctant  channels.  The  Chairman  this  morning 
declared  his  disposition  himBelf  to  move  Lord  Amherst's  recall,  if  he  should 
find  such  a measure  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Court,  and  the  Deputy 
Chairman,  though  content  to  submit  to  tho  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  ex- 
pressed, still  more  strongly  than  the  Chairman,  his  disapprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Bengal  government  npon  the  mutiny. 

Considering  therefore  how  powerful  the  official  influence  of  the  Chairs  is, 
in  the  Court,  I do  not  think  that  we  can  afford  to  part  with  any  advantage, 
and  I am  sure  I need  not  urge  upon  you,  how  much  greater  the  weight  and 
authority  of  your  opinion  will  be,  when  delivered  personally,  than  if  it 
should  only  be  reported  to  the  Chairs  by  Lord  Liverpool. 

Lord  Liverpool  comes  to  town  on  Tuesday,  and  has  given  me  leave  to 
fix  the  meeting  for  any  subsequent  day.  If  Thursday  would  suit  you,  I 
think  that  probably  might  be  tho  best ; but  I should  think  it  might  bo 
deferred  till  Friday  if  you  come  up  on  that  day  for  the  Recorder’s  Report. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  respect, 
ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

C.  W.  Williams  Wynn. 
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CONFERENCE  AT  THE  INDIA-HOUSE.  Oct.,  1825. 


The  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

Mr  dear  Liverpool,  Foreign  Office,  3rd  Oct,  1825. 

I am  just  returned  from  a conference  with  the  Chairs,  but  not  to  the 
cfTect  for  which  I prepared  you  by  my  letter  of  Saturday. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  came  to  me  yesterday  ; and  in  consequence  of 
what  passed  between  ns,  tho  enclosed  correspondence  took  place  between 
Wynn  and  me.  I take  this  short  method  of  putting  you  in  possession  of 
it  because  I have  really  no  time  to  write  to  you  more  at  length. 

My  conversation  with  the  Chairs,  therefore,  was  confined  to  the 
inquiring  of  them  what  it  was  that  they  wished  to  say  to  the  government 
respecting  Lord  Amherst,  telling  them  that  I was  requested  by  you  to 
receive  their  answer  in  your  absence,  and  that  you  were  disposed  to  give 
to  it  the  fairest  and  fullest  consideration. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  state  very  nearly  what  Wynn  repeated 
to  us  from  his  last  conference  with  the  Chairs,  but  in  a tone  of  perfect 
temperance,  and  (as  it  appeared  to  me)  good-will  to  the  government. 

I said  that  the  question  was  much  too  grave  a one  to  ndmit  of  being 
decided  in  a hurry  ; that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  see  all  the  papers 
and  reports  upon  the  mutiny ; and  had  promised  to  report  his  opinion  for 
the  information  of  his  colleagues;  that  his  Grace’s  present  views  of  tho 
state  of  the  war  were  favourable ; that  it  was  to  be  considered  what  would 
be  tho  effectof  recalling  Lord  Amherst  hastily  and  disgracefully,  if  the  main 
measure  of  his  government,  and  the  much  questioned  one,  were  after  all  to 
end  well ; but  that  I stated  these  considerations  rather  as  to  the  mode  and 
time  than  as  to  the  substance  of  the  matter ; for  that  if  his  recall  were 
deemed  essential  to  the  public  service  you  were  not  dis]K>sed  to  obstruct  it, 
nor,  I told  them,  would  my  feelings  of  private  friendship  stand  in  the  way 
of  a great  public  duty. 

I presumed  that  it  would  be  enough  for  their  present  purpose  to  be 
enabled  to  state,  if  called  upon,  that  they  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
King’s  government  to  the  matter ; and  that  they  had  found  no  indisposition 
to  afford  it  the  most  dispassionate  consideration. 

They  said  that  it  would  be  quite  enough  ; and  seemed  quite  reconciled 
to  the  postponing  of  anything  more  till  your  return  to  town  at  the 
beginning  of  November. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

George  Canning. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  Duke,  Walmer  Castle,  6th  Oct.,  1825. 

I am  under  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  in  consequence  of  a letter 
which  I have  just  received  from  Wynn,  and  by  which  I find  that  the 
whole  Indian  question  is  in  a very  perplexed  state,  from  a course  having 
been  followed  decidedly  at  variance  with  what  I understood  had  been 
settled  previous  to  my  leaving  London. 

I have  never  authorised  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  name  being  brought 
forward.  I told  both  Wynn  and  Canning  that  I would  not  only  not 
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give,  but  that  I would  not  even  form  an  opinion  till  I had  heard  your 
sentiments  upon  the  whole  case.  1 felt  this  to  be  due  to  you  on  every 
account,  but  more  especially  from  your  being  the  only  member  of  the 
government  who  had  any  personal  Indian  experience,  and  who  could  form 
a just  opinion  on  the  actual  state  of  the  war  in  that  quarter. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  Ought  Lord  Amherst  to  lie 
recalled  ? Secondly,  Is  it  in  our  power  to  maintain  him  ? 

You  know  the  East  India  Company  can  legally  recall  a governor  without 
the  consent  of  the  government ; and  they  would  do  it  of  course  in  a more 
obnoxious  manner,  if  they  took  the  step  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
government,  instead  of  proceeding  in  concnrreuoc  with  government.  This 
consideration  ought  in  justice,  however,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  opinion, 
whether  Lord  Amherst,  considering  tho  progress  of  the  operations  of  the 
war  in  India,  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  his  conduct  in  respect  to  the 
report  on  the  mutiny,  can  fairly  and  properly  be  maintained  by  the 
government. 

The  papers  I understand  have  been  sent  to  you,  and  you  will  be  able, 
therefore,  to  give  me  your  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

If  Lord  Amherst  cannot  be  maintained,  the  next  question  is,  Would  it  be 
most  expedient  for  the  public  service  (I  put  all  |iersonal  and  party  consider- 
ations out  of  the  question)  to  recommend  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  tho 
government  of  India,  or  Sir  Thomas  Mnnro ; regard  being  had  to  the  local 
experience  of  the  latter,  his  being  ujion  the  slot,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  ? 

You  will  see,  by  the  manner  of  putting  the  question,  that  I am  strongly 
impressed  with  some  of  the  advantages  connected  with  the  appointment  of 
the  latter,  but  I feel  myself  to  be  no  judge  of  the  objections  to  it.  They 
may  be  stronger  than  I had  imagined  them  to  be. 

1 have  no  doubt  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  will  be  greatly  offended  by 
tho  preference  being  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro ; but  he  has  not  the  least 
right  to  be  offended.  The  question  is  a public  question,  and  whatever  may 
lie  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  rank,  station  and  abilities,  it  is  no  offence  to 
him  that  a person  of  great  local  experience  should  be  preferred,  at  a very 
critical  conjuncture,  to  one,  who  (whatever  may  be  his  other  advantages) 
can  have  no  such  experience. 

Another  consideration  remains  about  which  you  may  be  unable  to  give 
or  to  form  any  opinion. 

Would  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  appointment  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  of  Directors?  Would  it  not  be  right  that  this  should  be 
ascertained  before  his  name  is  formally  brought  forward?  His  rejection 
would  be  an  unpleasant  circumstance  for  the  government  and  a severe 
mortification  to  himself.  Tho  influence  of  Government  amongst  the 
electors  is  very  low,  and  I think  it  highly  probable  that  the  party  in 
opposition  to  government  would  bring  forward  Lord  William  Bentinck 
again,  who  is  a popular  candidate.  I need  not  add  that  a majority  of  the 
Court  being  in  his  favour  would  be  a mortifying  result  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  a very  emliarrassing  one  to  the  government. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Duke,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 
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To  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  dear  Lord  Liverpool,  Sudboume,  8th  Oct,  1825. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  hy  the  messenger,  and 
I am  happy  to  find  that  I view  the  Indian  question  nearly  in 
the  same  light  that  you  do.  I am  now  reading  all  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  mutiny,  upon  which  it  is  desirable  that 
I should  be  able  to  give  an  opinion,  and  with  that  opinion  I will 
send  you  an  answer  to  your  letter.  I hope  to  be  able  to  send 
it  to  you  on  Monday. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  dear  Lord  Liverpool,  London,  ioth  Oct.,  mi. 

Since  I wrote  to  you  from  Sudbourne  I have  put  together  my 
opinions,  formed  after  perusal  of  the  papers  on  the  mutiny  in 
India,  of  which  paper  I send  you  a copy. 

I don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  to  find  fault  with  Lord  Amherst 
upon  any  part  of  this  transaction.  The  acts  or  the  omissions  of 
his  government  did  not  occasion  the  mutiny ; it  was  put  down 
in  the  field  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  person,  into  which 
field  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  forced  to  go  by  the  mutineers ; 
and  the  consequences  which  followed  are  those  of  trial,  con- 
demnation, and  punishment.  But  it  is  pretended  that  Lord 
Amherst  ought  to  have  pardoned  the  criminals,  and  to  have 
remitted  the  sentence  of  working  upon  the  roads,  because  it  is 
stated  (but  I don’t  know  where)  that  the  arms  of  the  mutineers 
were  not  loaded. 

I would  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  government  here 
to  allow  those  upon  the  spot  in  India  to  judge  of  the  expediency 
of  punishing  after  fair  and  legal  trial  or  of  pardoning ; and  most 
particularly  in  cases  of  mutiny.  These  men  have  had  a fair 
trial  by  a court-martial  composed  of  native  officers,  and  it  is  best 
to  allow  the  local  government  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  with 
those  condemned  by  legal  sentence. 

I say,  then,  in  answ-er  to  your  first  and  second  queries,  that 
not  only  we  ought  not  to  remove  Lord  Amherst  on  account  of 
the  mutiny,  or  for  any  of  the  acts  preceding  that  misfortune  or 
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following  it,  but  we  ought  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
support  him  jn  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Neither  is  there,  in  my  opinion,  anything  in  the  state  of  the 
war  which  ought  to  induce  the  government  to  recall  Lord 
Amherst.  He  oujdit  not  to  have  commenced  the  war  without 
knowing  a little  more  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with ; 
he  ought  not  possibly  to  have  sent  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
to  Rangoon  till  he  could  co-operate  with  him  from  other 
quarters.  But  even  this  last  opinion  may  be  doubted,  as  it 
is  certain  that  there  has  been  no  alarm  in  Bengal  since  the 
enemy  has  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  detaching 
troops  to  oppose  the  operations  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell. 
But  whether  the  war  was  originally  right  or  wrong,  or  the 
detaching  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  right  or  wrong,  it  is  quite 
clear  to  me  that  the  Bengalgovemmcnt  are  now'  on  the  right 
road,  and  that  nothing  but  the  season  will  prevent  them  from 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  in  a very  short  time.  It  must  he 
observed,  however,  that  the  rains  begin  in  May  or  June,  and 
that  their  effects  are  felt  in  that  country  till  towards  the  end  of 
December. 

I am  aware  of  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  remove 
the  Governor-General.  But  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  better 
both  for  the  public  interest  and  for  the  honour  of  the  individual 
concerned,  that  they  should  remove  him  against  the  will  of  the 
government,  than  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  injustice,  or  take 
upon  ourselves  the  appearance  of  protectors  of  mutiny. 

If  Lord  Amherst  should  be  removed,  I am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  you  ought  to  appoint  Sir  Thomas  Munro  to  be  the 
Governor-General.  You  ought  to  do  so  because  he  is  peculiarly 
conversant  in  Indian  warfare ; and,  in  fact,  the  only  intelligent 
papers  which  I have  seen  on  the  subject  of  this  Burmese  war 
have  come  from  Sir  Thomas  Munro ; and  he  has  adopted  the 
best  and  most  judicious  measures  to  enable  the  officers  employed 
to  bring  the  war  to  a conclusion. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  I put  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  the  present; 
and,  indeed,  I would  do  so  altogether  if  it  were  possible.  The 
Duke  has  not  health  to  hear  the  climate,  and  his  talents,  however 
brilliant,  are  not  of  the  description  which  would  be  successfully 
applied  to  the  government  of  that  country.  But  from  what  I 
have  understood  from  Mr.  Wynn,  the  case  has  gone  beyond 
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that  point.  The  king  was  spoken  to  upon  the  Duke’s  appoint- 
ment at  Windsor  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  gave  a 
favourable  answer,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Duke ; and 
the  Duke  might  have  reason  to  complain  if  his  wishes  were  laid 
aside  altogether.  But  in  a case  of  war,  there  is  no  room  for 
trifling  about  men’s  feelings.  We  must  adopt  the  measures  most 
likely  to  bring  the  war  to  an  early  conclusion ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is  much  better  calculated  to 
effect  that  object  for  us  than  the  Duke. 

Then  if  the  Duke  is  to  lie  proposed  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
it  is  much  better  that  enquiry  should  be  made  quietly  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposition  will  be  received  by  the  Direc- 
tors before  it  is  formally  brought  before  that  body.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Duke  himself  would  not  like  to  be  rejected  ; 
and  I am  sure  that  it  is  not  creditable  for  the  government 
to  propose  formally  such  a man  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
for  the  office  of  Governor-General,  and  to  have  him  rejected  by 
the  Court  of  Directors ; and  most  particularly  not  creditable  if 
this  rejection  should  have  been  preceded  by  the  removal  of  Lord 
Amherst  against  our  will. 

If  Lord  William  Bentinck  should  be  chosen  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  he  must  be  rejected  by  the  government  at  all  events. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord  Liverpool, 

ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

S truth  eldsayo,  lltli  Oct. 

P.S. — I was  in  hopes  that  I should  hare  received  this  morn- 
ing the  Memorandum  referred  to  in  the  commencement  of  this 
letter  ; but  it  is  not  arrived,  and  I will  send  it  to-morrow. 


To  the  Light  Hon.  Charles  If'ynn. 

My  DEAR  Wynn,  Stratfieldmye,  11th  Oct.,  1825. 

I enclose  a Memorandum  written  after  perusal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Enquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  mutiny 
at  Barrack  poor. 

You  will  collect  from  it  my  positive  opinion,  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Bengal  did  not  cause  the  mutiny,  whether  by  its 
acts  or  its  omissions.  The  Governor-General  was  not  re- 
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sponsible  for  tbe  manner  in  which  the  mutiny  was  put  down, 
even  if  that  manner  can  be  blamed,  after  the  fact  (un- 
noticed by  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  in  their  report,  but  which 
appears  ou  their  evidence)  has  come  out,  that  General  Dalzell 
had  ordered  a Court  of  Enquiry  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
the  mutiny,  and  that  tbe  sepoys  declined  to  attend,  notwith- 
standing that  the  commanding  officer,  Lieut.-Colonel  Cart- 
wright, had  offered  to  remain  on  the  parade,  as  a hostage  for 
the  security  of  the  return  to  them  of  the  sepoys  who  should  be 
sent  to  the  Court  to  state  their  grievances.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  then  was  forced  into  the  field,  when  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  insist  upon  the  mutineers  laying  down  their  arms 
in  the  first  instance.  The  events  which  followed  were  the  con- 
sequence of  the  sepoys  having  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

I do  not  think  there  is  in  the  proceedings  any  positive 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  arms  of  the  mutineers  were  not 
loaded  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  when  in  communication  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  But  I consider  that  point  very  im- 
material in  judging  of  his  conduct.  They  were  then  under 
arms  in  a state  of  mutiny,  having  refused  to  march,  having 
forcibly  seized  their  colours,  and  driven  from  the  parade  their 
general,  their  officers,  and  the  men  disposed  to  perforin  their 
duty ; and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  force 
them  to  submit  before  he  should  listen  to  their  complaints  ; more 
particularly  as  they  had  refused  to  state  them  to  a Court  of 
Enquiry  on  the  preceding  day.  Neither  do  I think  that  this 
fact  ought  to  have  induced  the  government  to  interfere  to 
obtain  their  pardon.  There  was  not  a symptom  of  submission 
till  the  moment  at  which  the  attack  upon  them  was  made ; and 
even  then  their  attempt  was  not  to  submit,  but  to  escape. 

Besides  the  evidence  given  before  the  Court  of  Enquiry, 
1 have  perused  the  Appendix  containing  the  examinations  of  the 
sepoys  taken  up  in  the  country  who  had  escaped  from  the  field. 
These  men  do  not  say  they  were  deluded,  aud  do  not  submit 
themselves  to  mercy ; but  they  assert  that  they  mutinied 
because  they  were  ordered  on  board  ship,  which  they  knew 
to  be  false,  and  on  account  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
Subadar  and  Havildar  Major,  and  of  their  want  of  pay. 

I say,  then,  that  the  Governor-General  had  no  grounds  for 
interfering  to  pardon  these  mutineers.  But,  at  all  events, 
whether  he  had  or  not,  1 must  say  that  having  had  sufficient 
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confidence  in  Lord  Amherst  to  appoint  him  to  the  office  of 
Governor-General,  I cannot  but  think  that  he  must  be  a better 
judge  than  anybody  here,  whether  men  fairly  tried  by  a 
general  court-martial,  composed  of  native  officers,  and  legally 
condemned  to  punishment,  ought  to  suffer  that  punish- 
ment ; and  I am  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  to  interfere  in 
this  case,  because  I do  not  wish  to  give  to  the  government 
at  home  the  appearance  of  protectors  of  mutiny. 

Neither  do  I think  that  Lord  Amherst  could  have  adopted 
or  recommended  any  measures  on  the  various  points  adverted 
to  by  the  Committee  of  Enquiry,  excepting,  indeed,  to  order 
the  European  officers  of  the  native  corps,  however  employed,  to 
join  their  corps.  But  his  Lordship’s  own  sagacity  and  knowledge 
of  the  military  service  must  have  led  him  to  the  discovery  that 
this  was  the  real  evil,  as  the  Court  of  Enquiry  in  their  report 
do  not  notice  it. 

I think,  then,  that  you  cannot  consent  to  the  recall  of  Lord 
Amherst  upon  any  point  connected  with  the  mutiny. 

As  for  the  war,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  going  on  as  well  as 
it  can  go  on.  The  Bengal  government  are  now  on  the  right 
road,  and  they  must  succeed.  There  will  be  another  campaign 
probably,  as  General  Morrison  had  not  above  six  weeks  of 
weather  upon  which  he  could  rely  after  the  capture  of  Arracan. 
But  that  is  not  the  fault  of  Lord  Amherst.  lie  could  not 
collect  his  army  on  the  Eastern  frontier  one  moment  sooner 
than  he  did ; and,  as  far  as  I can  see,  there  is  no  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  government. 

But  then  you  may  say  that  the  Court  of  Directors  will 
dismiss  Lord  Amherst  whether  the  government  consent  or  not 
Let  them  do  so.  I prefer  that  they  and  not  we  should  do  an 
injustice ; that  the  Court  of  Directors  and  not  we  should  have 
the  appearance  of  encouraging  the  mutiny  of  the  Native  troops 
in  India,  and  that  they  and  not  we  should  be  guilty  of 
occasioning  the  inconvenience  of  changing  the  government  at 
the  moment  in  which  it  is  engaged  in  an  arduous  war. 

Ever,  &c., 

Wellington. 
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[Enclosure.] 

MEMORANDUM  ON  MUTINY  AT  BARRACKPOOR. 

10th  Oct.,  1825. 

I have  perused  with  great  attention  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  of  officers  in  Bengal  on  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpoor  in 
October  and  Novetnl>er  last ; their  general  observations,  and 
the  letter  from  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  30th  of  March  last. 

These  proceedings  refer  only  to  the  transactions  up  to  the 
1st  of  November. 

It  appears  from  them,  however,  that  the  47th  Native  Regi- 
ment, after  various  acts  of  insubordination  on  preceding  days, 
refused  to  march  on  the  1st  of  November;  that  a considerable 
body  of  that  corps  drove  from  the  parade  on  that  morning  181) 
men  there  assembled  with  the  European  and  Native  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  the  march,  and  seized  the  colours 
of  the  regiment ; and  remained  throughout  that  day  in  a state 
of  mutiny  in  their  lines  in  the  cantonment  at  Barrackpoor ; 
the  European  and  Native  officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers 
having  been  obliged  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  men  of 
the  regiment. 

It  appears  that  meetings  had  been  held  near  a tank  in  front 
of  the  cantonments  on  different  nights  previous  to  the  1st  of 
November,  between  the  men  of  the  47th  Regiment  and  those 
of  the  26th  and  (52nd,  two  other  Native  regiments  ordered 
likewise  to  march,  and  to  follow  the  47th  Regiment;  and  it  is 
a fact  that  considerable  bodies  of  both  these  regiments  joined 
the  47th  in  the  night  of  the  1st  November  with  their  colours, 
which  they  had  seized. 

It  likewise  appears  by  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  that 
Major-General  Dalzell,  commanding  in  the  cantonment  at  Bar- 
rackpoor, had  on  the  1st  of  November,  after  the  mutiny  of  the 
47th  Regiment,  ordered  a Court  of  Enquiry  to  assemble  to  in- 
vestigate the  alleged  grievances  and  claims  of  the  sepoys,  and 
the  causes  for  which  they  had  refused  to  inarch.  The  mutineers 
were  informed  of  the  assembly  of  this  Court  by  Lieut.-Colone 
Cartwright,  their  commanding  officer,  and  were  desired  to  send 
two  sepoys  at  a time  of  each  company  to  attend  the  Court  to 
state  their  complaints.  The  mutineers  refused,  as  they  said 
that  these  sepoys  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  them  in 
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safety.  Upon  this  statement,  Lieut.-Colonel  Cartwright  made 
the  offer  to  remain  upon  the  parade  with  the  mutineers  as 
hostage,  till  all  the  separate  detachments  of  sepoys  sent  to  attend 
the  Court  should  return. 

The  mutineers  refused  to  accept  this  offer ; and,  in  fact, 
the  Court  of  Enquiry  was  under  the  necessity  of  adjourning 
without  proceeding  on  the  intended  enquiry. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  the  mutineers  of  the  47th 
lfegiment  felt  considerable  confidence  in  their  security  from 
their  numbers,  the  connivance  of  their  Native  officers,  and  the 
promised  support  of  other  corps ; and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  bis  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  required  on  the 
following  morning  that  the  mutineers  of  the  three  corps  assem- 
bled should  lay  down  their  arms,  before  his  Excellency  should 
proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  demands  contained  in  a 
petition  in  the  Persian  language,  which  they  had  conveyed  to 
his  Excellency. 

If  his  Excellency  had  adopted  any  other  course,  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  a gross  violatioh  of  his  duty  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  his  employers. 

The  supposed  causes  of  this  mutiny  are  stated  in  the  observa- 
tions of  the  committee  to  have  been,  first,  “The  general  dislike 
to  proceeding  to  the  unhealthy  country  into  which  our  military 
operations  were  to  be  carried.” 

Secondly,  “ The  state  of  public  feeling  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  war ; and  the  difficulties  they  expected  to  meet 
in  its  progress.” 

These  were  indeed  the  real  causes  of  the  mutiny.  The 
sepoys  serving  under  the  presidency  of  Fort  William  are  in 
general  levied  in  Benares  and  (Jude;  and  they  dislike  at  all 
times  to  serve  in  the  lower  provinces,  particularly  in  that  of 
Bengal,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  food,  and 
the  supposed  difference  of  pay,  which  will  be  discussed  presently. 
They  dislike  still  more  to  serve  on  the  eastern  frontier ; and 
above  all  to  pass  that  frontier  into  Assam. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  such  objections  could  not  induce  the 
government  to  countermand  the  march  of  these  corps.  The 
State  was  at  war,  and  required  all  its  troops;  and  it  would 
not  do  to  excuse  any  on  account  of  their  dislike  of  the  particular 
service ; provided  that  to  employ  them  in  such  service  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  engagement  under  which  the  troops 
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had  enlisted,  or  the  customs  which  had  usually  prevailed  in 
employing  them. 

The  third  cause  of  the  mutiny  stated  is,  “The  aversion  to 
being  employed  on  board  ship.”  If  such  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  government  existed,  it  would  have  been  a breach  of 
engagement,  and  of  the  practice  of  the  service. 

But  all  these  troops  were  repeatedly  assured  by  General 
Dalzell,  by  Colonel  Cartwright,  by  those  of  their  European 
officers  in  whom  they  felt  confidence,  and  by  their  Native 
officers,  that  there  was  no  such  intention ; and  they  must  have 
known  from  experience  that  no  native  troops  had  ever  been 
embarked,  excepting  as  volunteers,  and  by  their  own  consent. 
The  suspicion  of  such  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment must  have  been  excited  by  those  who  fomented  this  mutiny. 

The  fourth  cause  stated  for  this  mutiny  is,  “ The  want  of  a 
proper  provision  of  cattle  for  the  conveyance  of  the  baggage  of 
the  sepoys.” 

The  sepoys  in  the  service  of  the  government  of  Bengal  are 
nearly  all  men  of  the  highest  caste  of  Hindoos ; and  the  cere- 
monies of  their  religion  and  the  duties  of  their  caste  require 
that  each  of  them  should  possess  for  his  own  use  certain 
cooking  utensils  and  other  conveniences  in  camp  and  on  service, 
which  are  of  a bulk  and  weight  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  carry  them  on  his  back  in  the  same  manner  as  other  soldiers 
do  those  applied  to  a similar  purpose. 

For  this  reason,  the  sepoys  are  allowed  to  hire  at  their  own 
expense  cattle  to  carry  these  articles ; which  cattle  are  usually 
hired  for  them  by  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

It  appears  that  notwithstanding  that  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  47th,  Lieut. -Colonel  Cartwright,  applied  to  the  magistrate 
as  early  as  July  to  have  the  bullocks  for  the  service  of  his  corps 
hired,  and  repeated  his  application  again  on  the  13th  of 
October,  the  magistrate  could  find  no  bullocks  for  hire  in 
the  country,  on  account  of  the  want  of  these  animals  for  the 
general  service  of  the  army,  and  of  the  unwillingness  of  those 
who  usually  hired  bullocks  to  proceed  on  service  to  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Cartwright  urged  the  sepoys  to  buy  bullocks 
to  carry  their  baggage,  and  actually  advanced  money  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers  to  make  the  necessary  purchases ; but 
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the  sepoys  refused  to  purchase,  and  insisted  upon  having  them 
for  hire  as  usual.  The  commanding  officer,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Cartwright,  then  advanced  three  thousand  rupees  (about  four 
hundred  pounds)  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  purchase  bullocks  for 
the  sepoys;  and  the  government,  upon  the  representation  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  directed  that  4000  rupees,  or  about 
five  hundred  pounds,  should  be  advanced  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  each  of  the  corps  going  upon  the  service,  to  purchase 
bullocks  to  carry  the  baggage  of  the  sepoys. 

I certainly  think  that  the  sepoys  in  the  service  of  Bengal, 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  hiring  bullocks  to  carry  their 
baggage,  and  this  accommodation  being  necessary  for  the  par- 
ticular description  of  men  of  whom  those  regiments  were  com- 
posed, and  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrates  to  obtain  what 
they  required  having  been  usually  given,  and  being  necessary, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  adopt  measures  to  give 
them  the  accommodation  of  the  necessary  number  of  bullocks 
in  some  other  manner,  when  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  country  for  hire.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that 
the  government  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Cartwright,  performed  this  duty  by  the  47th,'  and 
ten  bullocks  for  each  company  were  in  camp  on  the  night  of  the 
31st  October,  the  night  before  the  mutiny. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  quality  of 
these  bullocks,  whether  they  were  sufficient  in  number,  &c. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  sepoys  had  been  desired  to 
leave  behind  them,  or  to  dispose  of  everything  which  it  was 
not  necessary  for  them  to  take  with  them,  which  order  was  not 
only  reasonable,  but  under  the  circumstances  a proper  order  to 
give  out. 

It  likewise  appears  that  a building  in  the  cantonment  had 
been  allotted  to  receive  the  baggage  which  the  sepoys  should 
leave  behind. 

But  no  imputation  can  be  cast  upon  the  government  whether 
the  bullocks  were  or  not  sufficient  in  number,  or  their  quality 
good.  They  manifested  their  desire  to  provide  for  this  service 
by  the  advance  of  the  money  ; and  it  was  the  duty  of  others  to 
superintend  and  take  care  of  all  the  details  of  the  execution  of 
the  intentions  of  the  government,  whether  in  regard  to  the 
carriage  of  the  baggage  of  the  sepoys,  the  care  of  their 
baggage  if  left  behind,  and  all  other  details. 
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The  fifth  cause  stated  by  the  committee  for  the  mutiny  is, 
“ The  effect  produced  by  the  enormous  wages  extorted  from  the 
public,  and  from  individuals,  by  all  classes  of  persons  whose 
services  were  wanted  on  this  occasion.” 

This  cause  of  discontent  was  made  known  to  Lieut.-Colonel 
Cartwright,  who  very  properly  explained  to  the  sepoys  the 
difference  between  their  situation  and  that  of  the  persons 
referred  to. 

They,  the  sepoys,  were  permanently  in  the  service,  and 
enjoyed  many  advantages,  besides  their  monthly  pay,  such  as 
their  batta  on  a march,  their  pensions  when  unable  to  serve  any 
longer,  &c. ; whereas  the  persons  in  question  were  hired  only 
for  the  occasion,  and  when  the  occasion  should  no  longer  exist, 
their  pay  would  cease.  This  want  of  an  increase  of  pay,  how- 
ever, it  appears  was  stated  by  the  sepoys  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  mutiny  to  the  last  moment,  and  they  peremptorily  demanded 
an  addition  of  half  the  pay  they  already  received  as  a condition 
of  their  return  to  their  duty. 

This  whole  question  of  pay  deserves  consideration,  as  it  is 
a point  upon  which  the  committee  have  gone  much  at  length  in 
their  observations. 

The  first  complaint  is  that  the  pay  of  the  sepoys  is  calculated 
in  Sonat  rupees,  in  which  coin  they  are  paid  in  Benares  and 
Oude,  but  that  they  are  paid  in  Sicca  rupees  in  Bahar  and 
Bengal,  upon  which  coin  a premium  is  taken  from  them  of 
about  per  cent  Sonat  rupees  are  the  coin  in  general 
currency  throughout  Hindostan.  Having  been  coined  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  they  are  very  old,  much  worn,  and 
defaced  ; and  one  hundred,  upon  an  average,  are  calculated  not 
to  be  worth  more  than  95  or  95-J  of  the  standard  Sicca  rupees. 
The  standard  Sicca  rupees  are  coined  by  the  company  in  their 
mint;  and  when  the  troops  are  paid  in  this  coin  it  is  the 
common  practice  to  deduct  the  overplus  of  the  value  com- 
pared with  Sonat  rupees,  in  which  the  pay  of  all  ranks  is 
calculated. 

In  stilting  the  complaints  of  this  arrangement,  the  committee 
do  not  mention  that  the  sepoys  do  not  change  a single  Sonat 
rupee  in  the  bazaars  of  Hindostan,  without  paying  something 
to  the  Shroff,  or  money  changer.  The  Sicca  rupee  will  in- 
variably change  for  its  standard  value  .in  other  coins.  What  is 
the  remedy  for  the  evil  stated  by  the  committee  ? Is  it  to  pay 
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the  troops  in  Bahar  and  Bengal  without  deducting  the  difference 
of  value  in  Sicca  rujtees,  continuing  to  pay  those  in  Benares 
and  Oude  their  old  ]>ay  in  Sonat  rupees?  This  arrangement 
would  he  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
troops  in  Bahar  and  Bengal ; and  I beg  to  observe  that  the 
troops  in  those  provinces  have  always  been  supposed  to  be  in 
peace  cantonments,  whereas  those  in  Benares  and  Oude  are  in 
camp  or  in  war  cantonments. 

The  next  claim  would  be  to  add  to  the  pay  of  the  troops 
employed  in  Benares  and  Oude  -H  or  5 per  cent,  to  make  their 
pay  equal  in  reality  to  that  of  the  troops  employed  in  Bahar 
and  Bengal. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pay  all  the  troops  in  Sicca  rupees, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty,  expense,  and  delay  of  trans- 
porting those  rupees  from  the  mint  to  the  stations  in  Benares 
and  Oude ; and  equally  impossible  to  pay  all  the  troops  in 
Bahar  and  Bengal  in  Sonat  rupees  without  'giving  circulation 
within  the  Comjiany’s  territories  to  a base  and  depreciated 
currency.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  this 
inconvenience,  which  in  some  shape  or  other  must  exist,  and 
which,  after  all,  is  exaggerated  by  the  committee,  as  well  as  by 
the  sepoys. 

But  there  is  still  behind  a question  connected  with  this 
subject,  and  that  is,  the  sufficiency  or  the  insufficiency  of  the 
pay  of  the  sepoys  in  Bengal. 

The  pay  of  a sepoy  is  seven  rupees  a month,  or  seventeen 
shillings  and  sixpence,  deducting  therefrom  5 per  cent.,  or  say 
ninepence.  Let  that  sum  be  compared  with  the  price  of  labour 
and  of  food  in  the  country,  and  with  the  pay  of  soldiers,  the 
price  of  labour  and  of  fowl  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  it  will 
be  found  ample,  even  after  making  allowance  for  all  the  deduc- 
tions stated  in  the  observations. 

Suppose  a sepoy  eats  one  seer,  or  two  pounds,  of  rice  in  a 
day ; and  I have  known  thousands  of  them  live  and  serve  upon 
half  a seer,  or  a pound  a day,  and  the  Bengal  sepoys  never 
have  more  than  two  pounds  when  on  service ; the  average 
price  of  rice  being  about  twenty  seers  for  a rupee,  the  sepoy 
would  have  5J  rupees  of  his  seven  in  every  month  for  his 
other  expenses. 

But  besides  this  pay,  the  sepoy  has  at  all  times  when  in 
Oude,  and  when  he  marches  or  is  on  service  elsewhere,  an 
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allowance  called  batta  of  about  twopence  a day,  which,  in  fact, 
is  intended  to  defray,  and  does  defray,  the  expense  of  his  food. 
Seven  rupees  a month,  then,  is  a fair  allowance  of  pay ; and  in 
Bengal  it  is  known  that  they  are  satisfied  with  that  amount,  and 
so  well  satisfied  as  that  the  ranks  are  always  complete  with  men 
of  the  highest  caste.  When  not  in  Bengal,  the  sepoys  eat 
wheaten  flour,  which  is  cheaper  food  than  rice  is.  But  the  price 
of  rice  is  lower  in  Bengal  than  that  above  stated. 

The  seventh  cause  stated  by  the  committee  for  the  mutiny  is, 
“ The  want  of  knapsacks,  for  which  the  sepoys  had  been  put 
under  stoppages.” 

This  cannot,  fairly  be  deemed  a cause  for  mutiny.  Indeed, 
it  was  scarcely  stated  by  the  troops ; and  those  who  did  state 
the  grievance,  were  satisfied  with  the  answer  that  the  knapsacks 
had  been  embarked  in  boats  on  the  river  at  Futty  Ghur,  and 
were  expected  from  thence.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  charge  had  not  been  made  for 
the  knapsacks  till  the  troops  should  have  received  them. 

The  eighth  cause  stated  by  the  committee  for  the  mutiny  is, 
“ The  undue  influence  of  the  Subadar  Major  and  Ilavildar  Major 
of  the  47th  Regiment.”  These  men  appear  to  have  conducted 
themselves  meritoriously,  particularly  during  these  discontents, 
and  therefore  they  are  complained  of.  They  rendered  them- 
selves very  useful  to  the  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Cart- 
wright, who  attended  to  them  accordingly.  But  it  does  not 
appear  in  any  part  of  the  proceedings  that  injustice  was  done  to 
anybody  in  consequence  of  their  influence.  As  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I will  now  advert  to  the  observations  of 
the  committee  upon  the  native  troops  in  Bengal.  I have  known 
these  troops  long  enough  to  have  beard  many  similar  complaints 
of  their  having  fallen  off  in  discipline,  efficiency,  and  attachment 
to  the  service ; but  I have  seen  these  troops  perform  the  best 
service  at  the  moment  when  these  complaints  have  been  loudest 

About  thirty  years  ago,  that  is  in  the  year  1796,  a great 
change  was  made  in  the  Company’s  service  in  India,  particularly 
in  the  Native  service,  which  I don’t  think  was  fully  considered 
at  the  time ; and  it  certainly  has  not  tended  to  improve  the 
qualities  of  the  Native  troops.  But  whether  that  alteration  was 
right  or  wrong,  no  change  can  now  be  made;  and  we  must 
endeavour  to  rectify  the  defects  which  are  apparent  upon  the 
proceedings  of  this  committee. 
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Of  all  the  armies  in  the  world,  the  Native  army  in  India  is 
that  one  of  which  the  Staff  officers  should  not  be  effective  in  its 
ranks.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  European  officers  with  the 
Native  troops  should  always  be  kept  effective.  Yet  in  this 
army,  it  appears  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiments,  and  of  course  the  best  officers,  those  who  liest  under- 
stand the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  natives,  those 
most  capable  of  preventing  such  a catastrophe  as  happened  at 
Barrackpoor,  are  employed  in  civil  and  diplomatic  situations  on 
the  Staff  of  the  army,  in  the  Commissariat,  in  command,  or  to 
officer  provisional  and  local,  or  irregular  corps  of  cavalry  and 
infantry ; some  even  in  the  service  of  the  allies  of  the  British 
government  This  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise  to  find  it  recorded  on  these  proceedings,  not  only  that 
the  European  officers  of  the  47th  Regiment  had  no  influence  in 
preventing  this  mutiny,  but  that  they  had  no  knowledge,  some 
till  the  31st  October,  others  not  till  the  1st  November,  of  the 
discontents  which  existed,  and  irregularities  committed  by  the 
sepoys  in  their  companies  many  days  previous  to  the  mutiny,  or 
till  long  after  those  discontents  and  irregularities  were  known 
to  the  General  Officer  commanding  in  the  cantonments,  and 
even  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

It  appears  that  these  European  officers  never  attended  the 
roll-calls  of  their  companies,  and  but  seldom  the  regimental 
parades.  That  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  sepoys  of 
their  companies,  did  not  know  their  names,  and  never  spoke  to 
them  or  communicated  with  them,  excepting  through  the  Native 
officers,  or  non-commissioned  officers,  nearly  all  of  whom,  it 
appears,  encouraged  the  sepoys  to  mutiny. 

The  European  officers  knew'  nothing  of  the  orders  issued  by 
the  commanding  officer,  did  not  take  measures  to  see  them 
executed,  or  take  any  part  in  the  command  or  discipline 
of  the  corps. 

It  appears  that  the  European  Staff  officers  did  not  know 
of  the  irregularities  of  which  the  sepoys  were  guilty  till  the 
morning  of  the  3 1st  October,  although  they  were  days  before 
known  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  to  the  General,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  did  not  know  or  perform  more  of  their 
duty  than  the  officers  in  command  of  and  attached  to  the 
companies. 

It  appears  that  the  adjutant,  when  he  gave  out  the  orders  of 
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the  commanding  officer,  did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  see 
them  carried  into  execution ; and  as  for  the  quartermaster,  he 
knew  nothing,  and  did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  know  anything 
about  the  clothing  or  equipment  of  the  troops ; and  when  the 
government  had  taken  the  trouble,  and  had  incurred  the 
expense  of  4000  rupees  to  purchase  bullocks  to  carry  the 
baggage  of  the  sepoys  of  this  corps,  and  the  quartermaster 
might  have  known  how  important  it  was  that  this  supply  should 
not  be  lost  or  rendered  useless  for  want  of  care,  he  did  not 
consider  it  his  duty  to  take  any  steps  whatever  to  have  care 
taken  of  these  animals. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  curious  reasons  for  the  falling 
off  in  the  discipline,  efficiency,  and  attachment  to  the  service 
of  the  Native  army  in  Bengal,  when  such  a state  of  things 
exists  among  the  European  officers  in  one  of  the  favourite  corps 
of  the  service,  the  47th  Regiment 

I have  come  from  the  perusal  of  these  proceedings  with 
a firm  conviction  upon  my  mind  that  neither  the  acts  nor  the 
omissions  of  the  government  caused  the  discontent,  much  less 
the  mutiny.  The  discontent  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  sepoys  on  the  Eastern  frontier  instead  of  in 
their  own  country,  Oude;  and  the  mutiny  because  the  Native 
officers  connived  at  the  conduct  of  the  mutineers,  and  the  Euro- 
pean officers  knew  nothing  about  that,  or  anything  else  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  know,  excepting  the  commanding  officer. 
Colonel  Cartwright,  who  appears  to  me  to  have  done  everything 
in  his  power,  as  well  to  allay  the  discontents,  as  to  prevent  the 
mutiny,  and  afterwards  to  get  the  better  of  it ; excepting  that  he 
did  not  force  the  European  officers  to  perform  their  duty,  or  bring 
them  to  trial  for  a neglect  of  it.  The  sepoys,  then,  finding 
that  their  conduct  was  thus  connived  at,  or  not  checked  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  controlled  it,  and  feeling  themselves 
strong  in  numbers,  and  supported  by  other  regiments  in  the 
same  cantonments,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  committee  have  taken  no  notice 
of  and  made  no  observation  upon  their  declining  to  attend  the 
committee  ordered  on  the  1st  November  to  hear  and  investigate 
their  complaints.  But  having  so  declined,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  but  one  line  to  follow,  and  that  was  to  force  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  before  he  should  consider  of  their  com- 
plaints. 

vot,.  ir.  2 m 
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I entreat  my  colleagues,  before  they  decide  upon  these 
questions,  to  consider  well  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequences of  any  weakness  or  want  of  decision  in  the  settlement 
of  this  question  upon  the  spot,  or  in  the  punishment  of  those 
since  tried  hy  a court-martial  composed  of  Native  officers,  and 
condemned  to  work  upon  the  roads  for  this  crime. 

Let  them  recollect  the  impressions  upon  their  own  minds 
when  they  first  heard  of  this  mutiny ; and  I beg  them  when 
the  danger  is  over  not  to  judge  too  severely  the  conduct  of 
those  who  got  the  better  of  it,  probably  by  the  promptitude  and 
vigour  of  the  very  measures  upon  which  it  is  now  attempted  to 
cast  blame. 

Wellington. 


The  liight  lion.  George  Canning  to  Mr.  Strat/ord  Canning. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  12th  Oct.,  1825. 

The  King  having  been  pleased  to  select  you  to  be  his  Majesty’s  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  I am  now  to  furnish  your  Excellency  with 
the  necessary  instructions  for  your  guidance  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  that  important  and  delicate  trust. 

The  present  situation  of  aflairs  in  the  East  of  Europe  is  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult and  complicated. 

The  honour  of  his  Majesty,  the  general  policy  of  his  government,  and 
the  immediate  welfare  of  a large  class  of  his  subjects,  are  deeply  concerned 
in  the  result  of  those  difficulties  and  complications. 

I flatter  myself,  that  by  an  o|itn  language,  and  a direct  and  straight- 
forward conduct,  your  Excellency  will  be  enabled  to  preserve  all  these 
several  interests  of  his  Majesty,  his  govemmeut,  and  his  subjects,  un- 
harmed, amidst  the  shock  of  untoward  events  and  conflicting  passions, 
even  if  circumstances  shall  not  allow  of  your  bringing  those  passions  to 
reason  aud  conducting  those  events  to  a peaceful  issue. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  new  British  embassy  will  have  con- 
siderable obstacles  to  surmount  at  Constantinople  and  considerable  prejudices 
to  encounter. 

Other  and  rival  missions  have  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the 
field.  The  absence  of  a British  ambassador  lias  not  only  afforded  advan- 
tage to  such  missions,  but  may  have,  and  undoubtedly  has,  been  repre- 
sented to  the  Porte  as  a proof  of  a diminished  interest  in  its  concerns,  if  not 
bs  an  indication  of  positive  hostility. 

Meantime  the  public  and  uncontrollable  interference  of  British  subjects 
in  the  military  operations  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  receut  measures  of  the 
Greeks  themselves,  will  have  rendered  the  professed  neutrality  of  England 
(and  it  must  be  admitted  not  unreasonably)  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Porte,  with  whom  that  neutrality  itself,  even  if  strictly  nnd  successfully 
enforced,  is  already  an  object  of  dissatisfaction  and  remonstrance. 
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That  such  unfavourable  impressions  as  I have  described  must  exist  on 
the  mind  of  the  Ottoman  government  is  so  certain,  that  I hold  it  to  he 
quite  unnecessary  to  instruct  your  Excellency  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
them,  and  I proceed  rather  to  direct  you  at  once,  in  your  first  conference 
with  the  Ileis  Effendi,  to  declare  your  persuasion  that  they  do  exist,  and 
your  readiness  and  ability  to  remove  them. 

1st.  The  absence  of  a British  ambassador  from  Constantinople  has  not 
been  accidental  or  undesigned. 

Lord  Strangford  had  conducted  to  a successful  termination  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Porte  with  which  ho  had  been  charged  by  his  Sovereign,  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  government.  (The  slight  exception  with  which 
this  proposition  may  perhaiw  be  qualified  does  not  affect  its  general  truth, 
and  will  be  stated  more  particularly  in  another  despatch.) 

Unluckily,  however,  the  termination  of  those  negotiations  was  not 
accompanied  by  the  restoration  of  good  humour  on  the  part  of  Russia,  or 
by  the  expected,  or  promised,  re-establishment  of  the  Russian  mission  at 
Constantinople.  The  British  government  was  not,  and  is  not,  satisfied 
with  the  excuses  which  Russia  alleges  for  her  non-performance  of  the 
promise  male  by  Lord  Strangford  in  her  name.  Lord  Strangford  could 
not  continue  at  the  Porte  after  the  failure  of  the  engagements  of  which  he 
was  the  organ  : nor  would  it  be  fitting  that  he  should  return  there  either 
to  resume  discussions  which  had  ended  so  much  less  satisfactorily  than  he 
had  a right  to  expect,  or  to  create  additional  distrust  by  declining  to 
resume  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  between  his 
departure  and  your  Excellency’s  arrival  at  Constantinople  the  remaining 
points  of  dispute  between  the  Porto  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  may  have 
been  settled  by  direct  negotiation  through  M.  Minciacky.  To  afford  room 
for  such  a settlement  has  been  one  motive  for  postponing  the  moment  of 
your  Excellency’s  retiring  to  your  post. 

But,  in  any  case,  it  is  not  intended  that  your  Excellency  should  take  up 
the  burthen  which  Lord  Strangford  has  laid  down. 

Another  motive  for  letting  Lord  Strangford's  place  remain  so  long 
unsupplied  was  the  step  resolved  upon  by  the  four  great  Continental 
Powers  in  the  conferences  of  this  year  at  St.  Petersburg — a step  in  which 
England  did  not  concur,  in  which,  therefore,  her  ambassador  was  not  to 
participate,  and  which  it  was  on  that  account  desirable  to  leave  to  be 
executed  in  his  absence. 

England  declined  participating  in  that  miaisure,  not  from  any  unwilling- 
ness to  do  anything  in  her  power  towards  producing  a settlement  of  the 
distractions  which  agitate  Greece,  and  towards  establishing  such  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Greeks  and  their  late  masters  as  would  combine  the 
fair  iuterests  of  both  parties,  and  secure  from  interruption  the  general  peace 
of  Europe. 

But  the  British  government  entertained  no  hope  of  such  a result  from 
propositions  which  had  been  discredited  even  before  they  wero  brought 
forward,  by  a premature  publication  of  the  basis  upon  which  they  vrere  to 
rest,  and  by  the  consequent  expression  by  both  parties  to  whom  they  were 
to  lie  tendered  of  their  entire  determination  to  reject  them. 

The  British  government  entertained  no  hope  of  good  from  a co-operation 
of  which  (as  appeared  to  the  British  government)  those  who  undertook  it 
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had  neither  defined  the  limits,  nor  adjusted  the  principles,  nor  taken 
into  consideration  the  consequences  which  were  likely  to  result  from  its 
failure. 

Hml  a British  ambassador  been  present  at  Constantinople  when  the  joint 
propositions  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  France  for  an  intervention 
between  the  Ottoman  government  and  the  Greeks  were  brought  forward, 
it  cannot  bg  doubted  that  the  unfavourable  reception  of  those  propositions 
by  the  l’orte  would  have  been  ascribed  by  some  at  least,  if  not  by  all  those 
parties,  to  the  advice  or  intrigues  of  the  British  mission. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  Porte  itself  would  hardly  have  believed  that  the 
British  ambassador  was  there  at  his  post,  in  a state  of  absolute  inactivity 
and  mere  impartial  observation.  It  would  either  have  suspected  him  of 
instigating  others  to  measures  of  which,  for  some  unavowed  reason,  he 
was  not  permitted  openly  to  share  the  responsibility ; or  if  ho  bad  been 
tempted  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  abstinence  from  participation  in  the 
proceedings  of  his  colleagues,  the  Porte  would,  in  all  probability,  have  con- 
ceived a false  or  exaggerated  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  disunion  between 
the  Allies,  and  would  have  construed  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
means  of  attaining  a common  object  into  a diversity  of  views  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  the  object  itself.  Such  an  error  would  have  lieen  fatal  to 
the  Porte  if  it  had  led  her  to  rely  upon  the  support  of  England  against  the 
measure  in  which  England  declined  to  share,  and  in  that  reliance  to  resent, 
as  well  as  to  reject,  the  proposition  of  the  Allies. 

His  Majesty  would  have  rejoiced  if  the  efforts  employed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  Allies  at  Constantinople  (unassisted  by  those  of  his 
Majesty’s  own  mission)  had  achieved  the  purpose  to  which  they  were 
directed ; but  having  no  hope  of  such  success,  the  British  government  was 
naturally  desirous  to  mark  to  the  Porte,  and  to  the  world,  both,  that  it 
was  not  a party  to  the  attempt,  and  that  it  was  in  no  degree  responsible  for 
the  failure. 

It  may  be  right  here  to  add  that  if  on  any  occasion  the  gentleman 
charged  with  the  affairs  of  his  Majesty  at  the  Porte  during  the  absence  of 
the  ambassador  so  far  mistook  the  duties  of  his  office  as  to  join  in  any  written 
or  verbal  remonstrance  or  representation  connected  with  the  propositions 
of  the  Allies,  he  did  so  from  mistake  only;  he  was  instantly  reprehended 
for  having  done  so ; and  from  that  time  forth  it  is  hoped  he  has  confined 
himself  strictly  within  the  limits  of  his  charge,  which  was  merely  to  carry 
on  the  current  business  of  the  mission. 

2ndly.  It  is  true  that  the  withholding  the  British  mission  for  so  long  a 
period  from  Constantinople  did  (as  I hive  said)  afford  free  scope  to  Powers, 
rivals  of  Great  Britain,  for  acquiring  influence  with  the  Porte.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  French  embassy,  which  began  its 
career  at  Constantinople  soon  after  that  of  his  Majesty’s  embassy  was 
suspended. 

This  disadvantage  (if  it  be  one)  could  not  but  be  foreseen,  but  it  appeared 
to  us  to  be  compensated  by  more  than  countervailing  advantages. 

Count  Guilleminot  will  have  bad  some  sixteen  months  start  of  your 
Excellency ; and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  upon  your  arrival  to  what 
account  he  may  have  turned  the  propitious  opportunity  which  he  has  thus 
enjoyo  1 ; whether,  for  instance,  he  has  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Turkish 
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ministers  that  the  French  officers  who  were  sent  some  time  ago  to  Egypt 
to  drill  and  discipline  the  troops  of  the  Pasha,  were  sent  there  with  the 
purpose  of  prejmring  those  troops  to  fight  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Morca, 
and  not  with  a design  of  aiding  the  Pasha  to  set  up  for  himself  an  inde- 
pendent Principality  in  Egypt. 

Whether  he  has  satisfied  the  Turkish  ministers  that  General  Roche  and 
Colonel  Fahrier  have  been  sent  to  join  the  Greek  armies  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Porte ; and  whether  he 
has  explained  to  the  entire  contentment  of  the  Sultan  the  cases  and  con- 
tingencies in  which  alone  a branch  of  the  house  of  Orleans  is  proposed  to 
be  seated  on  the  throne  of  Greece. 

I confess  I am  not  very  apprehensive  that  Count  Guilleminot’s  success 
on  these  topics  will  be  found  to  have  raised  the  French  embassy  to  such  a 
pitch  of  confidence  and  credit  with  the  Porte  as  to  form  any  material 
obstacle  to  the  cordial  reception  of  his  Majesty’s  renewal  embassy  in  the 
jierson  of  your  Excellency.  Should  any  coolness  have  grown  up  between 
the  Turkish  government  and  the  French  embassy,  I am  far  from  regretting 
that  your  Excellency  has  not  been  in  the  way  to  be  accused  of  having 
contributed  to  that  estrangement.  Your  Excellency  will  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  M.  Guillcminot.  You  have  on  your  part  nothing  to 
conceal  from  the  French  ambassador.  You  will  speedily  judge  whether  he 
is  equally  open  with  you  ; that  is  to  say,  whether  he  is  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  double  game  which  his  government  is  playing  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  : 
but,  in  any  case,  while  you  place  yourself  on  the  most  cordial  footing  with 
M.  Guillcminot,  you  will  bo  careful  not  to  take  any  joint  measure  with 
him  towards  the  Porte  which  may  identify  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish 
Government  the  plans,  the  objects,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  goverumeuls 
of  France  and  of  England. 

3rdly.  I do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  wo  (as  well  as  France)  have 
something  to  explain  and  to  extenuate  with  the  Porte  in  respect  to  the 
assistance  rendered  to  the  Greeks  by  individual  subjects  of  his  Majesty, 
in  contravention,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  the  neutrality  proclaimed  and 
sincerely  intended  to  be  enforced  by  his  Majesty’s  government. 

I cannot  better  enable  your  Excellency  to  offer  the  necessary  explana- 
tions than  by  enclosing  to  you — 

1st.  Copies  of  two  despatches  which  1 have  recently  writlen  on  this  sub- 
ject to  his  Majesty’s  ambassador  at  Vienna.  (No.  13,  No.  18.) 

2ndly.  A report  of  a conference  which  I have  lately  held  (being  my  first 
and  only  one)  with  the  Greek  deputies  in  London.  (Sept.  29th.) 

3rdly.  The  Proclamation  issued  by  his  Majesty  a few  days  after  that 
conference  took  place,  with  the  Order  in  Council  which  accompanied  it. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  iqioti  the  topics  suggested  by  these  several  docu- 
ments : your  Excellency  will  know  how  to  select  thoso  which  arc  most 
applicable  and  most  likely  to  be  effectual  to  your  object,  and  your  Excel- 
lency is  sufficiently  apprised  of  the  real  views  and  policy  of  your  govern- 
ment to  urge  the  arguments,  which  are  therein  supplied  to  you,  with  that 
confidence  and  that  thorough  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  what  you  are 
saying,  which  no  man  can  sincerely  feel  without  inspiring  those  to  whom 
he  addresses  himself  with  a iierfect  conviction  of  his  sincerity. 

4thly.  I am  aware,  however,  that  it  is  not  only  of  violations  of  neutrality, 
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but  of  neutrality  itself,  that  the  Turks  arc  disposed  to  complain.  They 
complain  that  we  allow  to  the  Greeks  a belligerent  character ; and  that  we 
appear  to  forget  that  to  subjects  in  rebellion  no  national  character  can  pro- 
perly belong.  The  answer  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  to  be  stated  ; 
but  it  may  be  useful  perhaps  to  state  it,  once  for  all,  in  the  shortest  and 
plainest  terms. 

The  character  of  belligerency  is  not  so  much  a principle  as  a fact ; a cer- 
tain degree  of  force  and  consistency  acquired  by  any  mass  of  population 
engaged  in  war  entitles  that  population  to  be  treated  as  a belligerent,  and 
(even  if  their  title  were  questionable)  renders  it  the  interest  well  under- 
stood of  all  civilised  nations  so  to  treat  them.  For  what  is  the  alternative? 
A power  or  a community  (call  it  which  you  will)  which  is  at  war  with 
another,  and  which  covers  the  sea  with  its  cruizers,  must  either  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a Ixslligerent  or  dealt  with  as  a pirate. 

Tlie  third  description,  that  of  rebel,  under  which  alone  the  Porte  con- 
sents to  consider  the  Greeks,  cannot  constitute  a rule  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  nations,  except  either  on  a presumption  (which  the  Porte  must  be 
foremost  to  repel)  that  foreign  nations  have  a right  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  internal  disturbances  of  the  Turkish  dominions  (a  right  which,  if 
admitted,  some  nations  might  exercise  in  favour  of  the  Turkish,  but  others 
in  favour  of  the  Greek  side  of  the  quarrel),  or  on  the  pretension  (which 
the  Turks  surely  cannot  mean  to  put  forward)  that,  in  a quarrel  between  a 
sovereign  and  a |>ortion  of  his  subjects,  all  foreign  governments  are  bound 
by  an  overruling  obligation  to  make  common  cause  with  the  sovereign. 

Resecting  these  two  equally  untenable  propositions  wo  revert  to  the 
single  option  between  belligerent  and  pirate.  Is  it  necessary  to  point  out 
the  monstrous  consequences  which  would  follow  from  treating  as  pirates  a 
population  of  millions  of  souls,  to  whom,  by  that  very  treatment,  bo  it 
remembered,  you  would  convey  the  right,  and  even  impose  ujon  them 
(according  to  the  natural  law  of  self-defence),  the  obligation  of  terrible 
reprisals?  Can  it  be  necessary  to  suggest  the  advantage  to  humanity  of 
bringing  within  the  regulated  limits  of  civilised  war,  a contest  which  was 
marked  on  its  outset,  on  both  sides,  with  disgusting  barbarities?  and  of 
restraining,  by  those  conventional  observances  and  modifications  which 
disarm  war  of  half  its  miseries,  passions  inflamed  on  both  sides  to  so 
furious  a pitch  as  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  mutual  extermination  ? 

Is  it  not,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  example  set  by  Great  Britain  in  allowing 
to  the  Greeks  the  privileges  of  a belligerent  character  that  the  war  has  been 
brought  into  a state  in  which  the  Powers  of  Europe  could  venture  to  offer 
their  intervention  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  which  (however  abortive 
the  first  attempt  at  pacification  may  have  proved)  it  is  earnestly  and 
anxiously  hoped  may  yet  be  susceptible  of  being  brought  to  a conclusion 
on  equitable  terms  by  amicable  mediation. 

5th.  It  is  upon  this  point  only  that  it  now  remains  for  mo  to  explain  to 
your  Excellency  the  opinions  of  your  government. 

We  do  not  offer  our  mediation  at  present,  because  at  present  wo  know 
that  it  would  be  refused  ; but  if  asked  by  either  party,  it  will  be  offered  to 
the  other,  and,  if  accepted,  we  should  not  despair,  difficult  as  the  task  may 
npi«ar,  of  rendering  esscutial  service  to  both. 

There  are  not  wanting  reasons  which  should  induce  the  Porte  to  reflect 
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seriously  upon  its  situation  ami  pros|>ects  in  this  struggle.  A war  with 
Russia  cannot  be  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Porte,  aud  yet  surely  the 
Porte  must  know  with  what  difficulty,  with  what  compulsion  and  laborious 
perseverance,  the  Russian  government  and  nation  (the  government  through 
the  influence  and  persuasion  of  its  Allies,  the  nation  through  the  really 
pacific  disposition  of  its  Sovereign)  are  kept  quiet,  and  prevented  from 
crying  out  for  war,  a war  agaiust  their  ancient  and  natural  enemy,  and  in 
behalf  of  a nation  professing  the  same  religion  with  themselves. 

War,  once  begun  would  spread  through  Europe;  but  there  is  not  that 
nation  in  Europe  that  would  side  with  the  Porte  against  the  Greeks,  how- 
ever little  desirous  any  of  them  may  be  to  assist  the  aggrandisement  of 
Russia  at  the  cxiicdrc  of  Turkey,  aud  however  anxious  all  of  them  to 
restore  peace  and  to  preserve  the  system  of  Europe  undisturbed. 

It  is  to  be  considered  further  that  the  recent  events  in  the  western 
hemisphere  have  approximated,  as  it  were,  the  different  divisions  of  the 
world  to  each  other,  and  have  brought  new  powers  to  bear  on  every  ques- 
tion of  political  struggle  or  change  iu  whatever  part  of  the  globe  it  may 
arise.  The  Porte  cannot  doubt  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  Americas, 
to  a man,  are  in  their  hearts  favourers  of  the  Greek  cause,  and  might  at  no 
distant  period  become  active  co-ojicrators  in  it. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  intimidation ; it  is  that  of  truth.  The  in- 
fluence of  England,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  continue  to  be  exerted  with 
Russia  to  encourage  the  forbearance  of  the  Emperor  and  to  discountenance 
the  warlike  propensities  of  his  subjects. 

But  our  refusal  to  join  in  the  propositions  of  last  spring  have,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  much  impaired  the  operation  of  that  influence ; and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Greek  struggle  increases  every  day  the  motives  for  war 
which  actuate  the  Russian  army  and  nation,  and  diminishes  the  power  of 
resistance  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  Allies. 

Every  success  of  the  Turkish  arms  renders  the  Greeks  more  and  more 
objects  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  and  every  failure  contributes  to  place 
Turkey  in  the  light  of  a more  tempting  and  easy  prey. 

In  this  state  of  things  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend  to  the  Divan  to 
think  of  the  pacification  of  Greece. 

To  suppose  that  Greece  can  ever  be  brought  back  to  what  she  was  iu 
relation  to  the  Porte  is  vain.  With  how  much  less  than  complete  sepa- 
ration and  independence  Greece  herself  would  be  satisfied  we  have  not  the 
means  of  pronouncing ; but,  if  it  is  wished,  we  would  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain. We  do  not  obtrude  our  services.  We  do  not  insist  that  they  should 
he  exclusive  ; but  we  are  at  present  free  from  all  engagements  with  other 
Powers,  direct  or  constructive,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and 
Greece.  The  opportunity  is  therefore  ono  of  which  the  Reis  Effeudi  may, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  take  advantage  to  open  himself  to  your  Excellency  without 
apprehension  that  his  confidence  will  be  communicated  to  other  governments 
than  your  own.  How  long  that  opportunity  may  last  events  only  can 
determine.  It  is  for  the  Turkish  Ministers  to  consider  whether  they  will 
profit  by  it  in  time  or  risk  the  loss  of  it  for  ever. 

Gkoroe  Canning. 
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Protocols  de  la  Conference  Officielle  tenue  Jeudi,  lo  1 (13)  Octohre, 
1825,  dans  la  maison  de  cainjmgne  de  S.  Ex.  le  Reis-Effendi,  situdo 
nur  le  Bosphorc,  du  cdtd  de  l’Asic,  entre  Monsieur  de  Minciacky, 
Charge?  d’Affains  de  liussie,  accompagnl  du  Conaeiller  de  College  de 
Rukmann,  du  Premier  Drogman  de  la  Mission  Franjaise  Franciuni,  et 
de  son  ndjoint  le  Conseiller  de  College,  Antoine  Franchini,  d’une  jiart, 
et  de  S.  Ex.  le  Reis-Effendi  Seidaa  Effendi,  assistd  de  PUIetna  des 
Conllrcnces,  Arif  Bey,  de  l’Amedgi  Effendi,  Secretaire  d’Etat,  et  du 
Drogman  de  la  Porte,  de  Pautre. 

A l’ouvcrture  de  la  slancc,  qni  a commence!  h tme  heure  et  demie,  le 
chargl  d’affaires  a d<?clar<S : qu'il  avait  rc$u  des  ordres  de  sa  Cour  It  l’effet 
d’entretenir,  dans  une  conference  officielle  et  It  protocole,  les  roiuistres  de  la 
Porte  de  la  situation  des  l’rincipautls  de  Moldavia  et  de  Vallachie,  et  de 
leur  tlmoigner  que  la  surprise  de  sa  Majestd  l’Empereur,  son  auguste  maltre, 
en  voyaut  le  Divan  donner  une  rdponse  verbale  It  la  note  officielle  pr&entde 
le  22  Juin  (3  Juillet)  de  cette  annle,  cst  allee  au  joint  de  lui  faire  revoquer 
en  doute  l’autheuticitl  de  cette  reponae  ; d’autant  plus  qu’elle  cst  contraire 
k la  foi  des  plus  formclles  promesses,  et  que  S.  Ex.  le  Reis-Effendi  devait 
d’ailleurs  se  rapjieler  les  conditions  auxquelles  la  Russie  a rltabli  ses  rap]>orts 
avec  le  Divan,  conditions  qui  sont  duoncdes  dans  le  texte  m£me  de  la  lettre 
de  crdance  du  chargl  d’affaires  de  Russie. 

M.  do  Minciacky  ayant  attendu  quelques  instans  dans  l’esjioir  que  les 
ministres  Ottomans  voudraient  repondrc  it  ces  observations,  mais  ceux-ci 
ayant  gardl  le  silence,  il  a ajoutl : 

Que  puisque  la  Sublime  Porte  avait  dijit  une  entifcro  connaissance  des 
reclamations  que  la  Russie  faisait  valoir  au  sujet  du  mode  de  nomination  et 
de  l’autoritl  des  Beslilis-Agas  et  du  nombre  et  des  attributions  des  troupes 
sous  leurs  ordres,  ainsi  que  des  argumens  sur  lesquels  se  fondaient  les  griefs 
de  la  Cour  Imjdriale,  il  se  bornerait  cette  fois-ci  It  demander  simjilement  si 
la  Porte  Itait  intentionnle  de  prendre  en  consideration  ses  reclamations. 

Le  Reis-Effendi  a repliqul  alors : que  les  rljxmscs  de  la  Porte  sur  ces  objets 
avaient  ltd  denudes  directement  et  verbalement  au  charge  d’affaires  de 
Russio  dans  la  conference  confidcntielle  du  20  Mai  (1  Juin). 

M.  de  Minciacky  a demandl  si,  d’aprbs  ce  qu’il  venait  d’entendre,  il 
devait  cousidlrer  les  rlponses  dont  jmrlait  le  ministre  com  me  dlfmitives  et 
invariables,  et  si  la  Porte  n'avait  aucune  communication  a lui  faire. 

Le  Reis-Effendi  a deinaude  de  quel  objet  nommlment  M.  de  Minciacky 
voulait  parler. 

Le  chargl  d’affaires  a repris  que  c’dtait  sur  les  commandaus  et  les  troupe* 
que  la  Porte  laissait  dans  les  Principaules,  que  c’ltait  enfin  sur  la  nlceasitd 
d’y  rdtablir  un  ordre  do  choscs  conforme  aux  ancicns  usages  et  privileges 
des  Valaques  et  des  Moldaves,  et  des  traitds  qui  les  avaient  garantis. 

Le  Reis-Effendi  a demandl  en  quoi  1’etat  des  choscs  actuel  dta.it  contraire 
aux  stipulations. 

Aprils  cette  question  le  chargl  d’affaires,  en  se  rapjwrtant  aux  explica- 
tions dltaillles  qu’il  avait  donnles  dans  ses  communications  lerites,  a dit : 

“Qu’avant  les  troubles  de  1821,  les  Bash- Beslilis-Agas  Itaient  nommes 
uniquement  jiar  les  Hospodars,  qu’ils  n’exercaient  aucune  influence  sur 
l’administration,  qu’ils  dtaient  uniquement  destinls  a maintenir  la  jxilice 
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pmrmi  les  Musulmans,  et  quo  par  consequent  ils  n’avaient  jamais  etc  con- 
sidered comme  des  fouctiounaires  de  la  Porte,  tandis  qu’aujourd’hui  ils  sunt 
nommds  par  elle,  dtaient  installer  par  des  firmaos,  avaientun  rang  supidrieur, 
enfin  qu’ils  dtaient  les  vein  tables  del6gu<Ss  du  gouvernement  pxmr  surveiller 
les  princes,  et  qu’ils  commandaient  a cet  effet  non  pms  quclques  Musulmans 
enrolls  par  eux,  sur  l’autorisation  do  l’administration  locale,  mais  bien  do 
vdritablcs  troupes  Ottomanes,  dont  le  nombre  est  hors  de  toute  proportion 
avec  celui  des  anciens  Besblis.” 

Le  Reis-Effendi  a repjliqud  : 

“ Quo  quant  aux  troupes,  la  Porte  s’dtait  vue  dans  la  ndeessite  de  les 
envoyer  en  Vallachie  et  Moldavie,  pour  dtouffer  la  revolution  qui  y avait 
dclatde : quo  ces  troupes  avaient  dtd  sous  les  ordres  de  Pachas  a deux  ct  a 
trois  queues  : qu’elle  les  avait  retirees  :i  la  demande  des  representans  des 
Cours  Alliees,  et  principalement  h celle  de  Lord  Strangford  : que  ces  mi- 
uistres  s’etaient  declares  parfaitement  satisfaits  de  la  manibre  dont  la  Porte 
avait  opere  l'evacuation  de  ces  provinces;  que  M.  de  Minciacky  lui-m£mc, 
qui  avait  eu  ordre  de  ne  point  presenter  sea  lettres  de  enhance  tant  que  cette 
mesure  n’aurait  point  did  effectudc,  avait,  en  la  remettant,  sanctioned  Thtat 
actuel  des  choses ; que  par  consequent  tout  devait  etre  considerd  comme 
termind,  et  que  l’on  ne  devait  point  revenir  sur  cette  affaire.” 

Le  chargd  d'affaires  de  Russio  a fait  observer,  quant  a la  manibre  dont 
l’evacuation  s’dtait  faitc,  quo  malgrd  que  la  Porto  cut  promis  & Lord  Strang- 
ford qu’il  ne  resterait  dans  les  provinces  que  tout  au  plus  le  nombre  des 
Beshlis  qui  s’y  dtait  trouvd  dans  les  terns  antdrieurs,  il  y avait  encore 
jusqu’h  ce  jour  1000  homines  de  troupes  en  Vallachie,  et  500  en  Moldavie. 

Lo  Reis-Effendi  a repliqud  “ que  ce  n'etait  point  des  troupes,  mais  des 
Beshlis.” 

Le  chargd  d’affaires  a de  nouveau  exposd  la  difference  qui  existe  entre 
les  ancicns  Beshlis  et  les  troupes  auxquelles  on  donne  aujourd’hui  ce  nom  ; 
ainsi  que  l'influence  et  la  surveillance  que  leurs  chefs  excrcent  dans  lea 
Principautds. 

En  consdquence  de  ces  observations,  le  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieures 
a rdpondu  : 

“ Que  l’iutention  de  la  Porte  n’dtait  point  que  ces  Beshlis  s’immisgasscnt 
dans  les  affaires  administratives  des  Priucipautds,  et  qu’aussi  ils  ne  le  faisaient 
point. 

“Qu’elle  avait  donne  un  rang  dlevd  aux  Bach-Beshlis-Agas,  afin  do 
leur  assurer  une  plus  grande  autoritd  sur  les  troupes,  et  de  les  mettre  par 
la  h memo  de  mieux  maintenir  l’ordre  et  la  discipline. 

“ Qu’au  commencement  de  la  revolution  il  y avait  eu  prbs  de  15,000 
homines  de  troupes  dans  les  Principauths,  qu’on  les  avait  retires  peu  h peu, 
que  quand  lo  Chargd  d'Affaires  de  Russic  dtait  arrive  a Constantinople,  il  y 
avait  encore  dans  ces  provinces  plus  de  3000  hommes.  Que  la  Porte  s’etait 
aussi  decidee  a diminuer  ce  nombre,  ct  qu’on  n’y  avait  enfin  laissd  que  co 
qu’il  fallait  absolument  jhjut  maintenir  la  tranquillity  et  la  sffretd  du  pays. 

“ Que  M.  de  Minciacky  avait  lk-dessus  remis  ses  lettres  de  crdance,  et  que 
des  ce  moment  tout  ce  qui  a rapport  h cet  objet  devait  etre  considdrd  comme 
ddfinitivement  rdgld  et  termind.” 

Le  chargd  d’affaires  a dit  qu’il  croyait  devoir  fairo  observer,  une  fois  p»ur 
toutes,  que  la  Porte  pouvait  d’autant  moius  s’autoriser  d'une  demarche  qui 
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avait  settlement  prouvl  la  confiance  qu’on  avait  cue  dans  les  assurances  de  la 
Porte,  que  cc  n’ltait  que  plus  tard  qu'oti  B'ltait  convaincu  que  ces  promesses 
n’avaient  point  III  exccutles  dans  touto  lour  tcneur,  ct  qu’ait  Rurplus  la 
Porte  devait  sc  rappeler  qne  la  lettre  de  crlance  avait  formellement  enond 
les  conditions  auxquelles  la  Russio  s’etait  dec-idle  k rltablir  ses  relations 
avec  l’Empire  Ottoman. 

“ Mais,”  a de  nouveau  repris  lc  Reis-Effendi,  “ lorsqne  le  charge  d’affaires 
de  Russio  est  arrivl  a Constantinople,  les  ambaasadcurs  et  envoyls  des  cours 
llranglres  traitaient  l’affairc  des  Principautls,  et  avaient  fini  ]«tr  annonccr 
que  M.  de  Minciacky  ne  remettrait  ses  lettres  de  crlance  qu’autant  que  la 
Porte  aurait  rempli  ses  promesses.  Elle  l’a  fait  telles  qu’elle  les  avait 
donnles,  et  la  preuve  en  est  que  lee  ministres  Itrangers  en  ont  k plusieurs 
reprises  tlrnoignl  leur  entilre  satisfaction,  et  que  M.  de  Minciacky  a remit 
ses  lettres  de  crlance. 

Ix!  chargl  d’affaires  a repliqul,  qu’il  devcnait  dorlnavant  inutile  de  refuter 
un  fait  au  sujet  duquel  il  avait  donnl  dljk,  k tant  de  reprises,  les  explications 
les  plus  amples,  et  qu’en  conslquence  il  uc  lui  restait  qu’k  demander  encore 
une  fois  si  la  Porte  persistait  invariablement  dans  sa  resolution  do  laisscr 
dans  les  Principautls  les  choses  dans  le  memo  Itat  oil  dies  sc  treuvent 
actuellement. 

En  rlponso,  le  Reis-Effendi  a dlclarl : 

“ Que  quant  au  nombre  des  troupes,  tout  devait  Itre  consider^  comme 
termini,  la  Porte  ayant  donne  k cet  Igard  les  raisons  les  plus  valables,  ap>- 
puyles  des  droits  les  mieux  fondls. 

“ Que  pour  cc  qui  coucemait  le  rang  des  Besldis-Agas,  elle  avait  pris  cet 
objet  en  considlration  par  dlflrence  i>our  l’intervention  de  1’  Internoncc 
d’Autriche  et  Celle  de  l’Ambassndeur  de  France1,  et  jwr  cgnrd  pour  la  Russie  ; 
qu’elle  avait  en  conslquence  pris  la  rlsolution  de  rapjieler  ces  officiers,  et  do 
les  rcmplacer  par  des  Heshlis-Agas  qui  n’auraicnt  aucun  rang,  qui  ne 
8eraicut  ni  Capidji  Baschis  ni  Belabors,  qui  no  seraient  que  de  simples  iu- 
dividus. 

“ Que  cctto  rlsolution  avait  dljk  Itl  annoncle  k la  mission  de  Russie  par 
l’organe  de  son  drogman,  que  nonobstant  cela  le  chargl  d’affaires  avait  voulu 
avoir  une  conflrence,  et  que  la  Porte  n’avait  point  fait  de  difficultl  k la  lui 
accorder.” 

A la  suite  de  cette  communication  M.  de  Minciacky  a demandl  par  qui 
les  nouveaux  Bash-Iiesblis-Agas  seraient  nommls? 

Le  Reis-Effendi  a dit  qu’ils  e'taient  des  Musulmans,  et  a demandl  a son 
tour,  qui  d’aprfes  cela  avait  le  droit  de  les  uotnmer  ? 

Le  chargl  d’affaires  a rlpondu  que  ce  droit  apportenait  aux  princes,  qu’ils 
l’avaient  exorce  toujours  avant  1821,  et  que  par  oonslquent  e’est  ce  qui 
devrait  encore  avoir  lieu  main  tenant. 

Le  Reis-Effendi  a repris  : “ Ce  sont  des  Musulmans  ; Jin  Musulman  ne 
peut  tenir  sa  place  d’un  Chrltien  ; done  qui  pourrait  le  nommer  si  ce  n’est 
le  gouvcmcment  Tunc  ? Il  est  vrai,”  a continul  ce  ministre,  “ il  y a eu 
autrefois  des  excm pies  que  les  Boyards  Grecs,  quand  ils  Itaicnt  apjells  aux 
fonctious  d’Hospodars,  choisissaient  pour  Licshlis-Agas  des  individus  aux- 
qucls  ils  voulaient  du  bien  ou  qui  leur  Itaicnt  recommandls  jar  des  per- 
sonnes  de  leur  connaissance,  mais  ils  n’en  sollicitaient  pas  moins  toujours  lo 
consentement  de  la  1‘orte,  qui  l’acoordait  ottiinairemeul.  dependant  si  par 
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quelque  motif  quelconque  elle  n’aumit  pas  voulu  quo  tel  ou  tel  individu 
fiit  Bash-Beshli-Aga,  elle  aurait  refusd  son  consentemcnt,  parceque  lo 
choix  et  la  nomination  lui  appartenaient  de  droit.  Aussi,  lorsque  les  princes 
avaient  choisi  un  individu,  dtaient-ils  obliges  d'obtcnir  du  gouveruement 
son  investiture.” 

he  chargd  d’affaires  a demandd  alors  si  les  nouvcaux  Rash-Beshlis-Agas 
sentient  nommds  par  des  firmans,  ct  si  les  finnans  dtaient  ddjA  cxpddies. 

Le  Reis-Effendi  a rdpondu  qu’il  e'tait  sans  notions  positives  sur  cet  objet, 
puisque  l’exdcution  de  cette  mesure  n’etait  point  de  son  ressort,  et  depen- 
dait  uuiqucment  du  Grand-Vizir  ct  du  Ministre  de  l’Inte'rieur. 

Le  charg^  d’affaires  a cxprimd  ses  regrets  <le  co  que  le  changement  des 
Bash-Beshlis-Agas,  tel  qu’il  avait  dtd  fait,  ne  re'[iondait  point  & la  juste 
attentc  de  la  Russie,  ct  a demands  si  la  Porte  se  refusait  ddciddment  a 
rdtablir  dans  les  deux  Priucipautds  les  choses  telles  qu’elles  avaient  dtd  en 
1821,  et  telles  que  les  usages  et  les  traite's  les  avaient  conaaerdes  A cette 
djioque. 

Le  Reis-Effendi  s’est  rdfdre  It  ce  qu’il  avait  dit,  et  a annoned  quo  la  Porte 
n’avait  plus  rien  It  rdpondre  puisqu’elle  considdrait  toutcomme  termind  entre 
elle  et  la  Russie  sur  cet  objet. 

Le  chargd  d’affaires  a alors  annoned  : que  comme  la  ddclaration  faite  par  le 
Reis-Effendi  tant  relativement  an  maintien  des  troupes  qu’au  mo<lc  de 
nomination  des  Beshlis-Agas,  ne  rdpondait  point  A la  ldgitime  demande  de 
la  Russie,  qui  voulait  que  l’dtat  des  choses  dans  les  Princqiautda  fut  rdtabli 
absolument,  et  sous  tous  les  rapports,  tel  qu’il  avait  existd  au  commence- 
ment de  1821 ; que  comme  d’un  autre  cdtd  le  changement  qui  avait  dtd  fait 
dans  la  person  ne  du  Bash-Bcshli-Aga  dtait  une  mesure  tout-A-fait  illusoire, 
et  que,  comme  enfin  les  discussions  frdqucutcs  qui  avaient  eu  lieu  sur  cet 
objet  ne  laissaient  plus  aucun  espoir  de  se  mettre  d’accord,  il  ne  lui  restait 
d’autre  parti  it  prendre  que  de  protester  formcllement,  au  nom  de  la  Cour 
Impdriale,  contro  les  ddtermiuations  de  la  Porte,  et  de  l’inviter  pour  la 
dernierc  fois  de  faire  de  sdrieuses  inflexions  sur  les  suites  de  la  politique 
qu’cllea  adopt  de  covers  la  Russie. 

En  consequence  de  cette  ddclaration  le  chargd  d’affaires  de  Russie  a Iu, 
signd  et  remis  entre  les  mains  des  ministres  Ottomans,  la  protestation  qui 
so  trouve  jointe  en  copie  au  prdsent  protocole,  ct  qui  est  considdree  comme 
en  faisant  partie. 

Apres  quoi  le  chargd  d’affaires  a annoned  qu’il  dtait  chargd  en  outre 
d’attirer  encore  sur  un  autro  objet  1’attention  des  ministres  de  la  Porte,  et 
de  demander  si  le  Grand  Seigneur  dtait  rcsolu  a poursuivre  le  meme  systemo 
covers  les  Serviens,  et  A n’avoir  aucun  dgard  aux  reprdsentations  amicales 
et  confidentielles  de  sa  Majestd  l’Empercur  de  Toutes  les  Hussies,  concer- 
nant  la  ndcessitd  et  la  justice  de  reconnaitre  par  l’exdcution  complete  ct 
Tranche  de  l’Article  VIII.  du  Traitd  de  Bucharest,  le  ddvouement  exetnplairo 
de  la  Servie. 

Le  Reis-Effendi  a rdpondu  que  les  Serviens  sont  les  sujets  du  Grand 
Seigneur, qu’il appartient  Asa  sollicitudede  veiller  A leur  re,  os,  qu’ils  jouis- 
sent,  sous  la  protection  de  la  Porte,  dc  toutc  la  tranquillitd  et  de  tout  le 
bien-etro  qu’ils  peuvent  ddsiror,  et  qu’clle  preud  soin  qu’ils  ne  soient  point 
niolestds. 

Le  chargd  d’affaires  a repliqud  que  jusqu’ici  les  Serviens  sollicitaient  en 
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vain  les  privileges  que  la  Porte  leur  avait  garautis  par  le  Traite  <le  Bu- 
charest. 

Le  Reis-Effcndi  a dit  qu’il  ne  se  rappclait  point  les  tennes  de  ce  traits,  et 
a ordonnd  de  l’apportcr;  la  lecture  ayant  etc  faite  de  1’Article  VIII.,  te 
ministre  a repondu  que  ce  n’dtait  qu’avec  le  pcnplc  Scrvicn  que  la  Porto 
avait  a se  concerter  et  it  s'arrangcr. 

Le  charge  d’affaires  a fait  observer  que  le  traits  avait  dtd  conclu  avec  la 
llussie,  et  quo  ce  traitd  avait  assure  ct  garanti  des  privileges  aux  Serviens,  et 
qu’au  lieu  de  les  obtenir  ils  avaient  le  ddplaisir  de  voir  leurs  ddputds  cn 
prison. 

Le  Reis-Effendi  aalors  parld  de  la  manidre  suivante  : 

“ Lorsque  la  deputation  Serviennc  est  arrivee  ii  Constantinople,  des 
troubles  avaient  delate  dans  plusieurs  parties  de  l’empire.  Dans  ces  cir- 
constances  malheureuses,  le  gouvemement,  n’ayant  point  voulu  exposer  ii 
quclque  danger  ces  ddputds,  avait  pris  le  parti  de  les  mettre  dans  un  lieu  de 
sftretd,  et  en  consequence  on  les  avait  placds  dans  le  palais  memo  dti  Grand 
Seigneur.  IA  ils  refoivent  le  talm  (nourriture  joumaliere) ; ils  y vivent  dans 
l’abondanco ; lo  Grand  Seigneur  a soin  de  pourvoir  h tous  leurs  besoius.  Sa 
llautesse  leur  fait  meme  ddlivrer  de  terns  en  terns  des  sommes  plus  ou 
moins  fortes  pour  leurs  petites  ddpenses;  enfin  ils  out  la  facultd  d’entretenir 
des  relations  avec  leurs  pays,  car  bien  que  leur  oorrdspoudance  [Jasse  j>ar 
les  mains  des  ministres,  elle  leur  est  rendue  intacte.  Par  consdquent 
les  ddputds  n’ont  pas  le  droit  de  se  plaindre.” 

Lo  ebargd  d’affaires  a fait  renrarquer  que  les  Serviens  n’envisageaient 
point  la  ddtention  de  leurs ddputds  sous  le  memo  [Joint  de  vue,  et  qu’il  fallait 
ddplorer  qne,  pour  [irix  du  ddvouement  que  cctte  nation  avait  temoignd  dans 
les  dernidres  anodes,  on  faisait  tout  pour  exciter  Bon  mdcontentement ; qu’il 
dtait  par  consdquent  du  devoir  du  chargd  d’affaires  d’engnger  le  gouveme- 
ment  Ottoman  h prendre  en  consideration  les  veeux  que  les  Serviens  avaient 
manifestds  en  tant  et  tant  d’occasious. 

Le  Reis-Effendi  est  oonvenu  quo  les  Serviens  avaient  donud  jusqu’ici  des 
preuves  de  fiddlitd,  “ ndannioius,"  a ajoutd  ce  ministre,  “ la  Porte  regarde  les 
ddputds  qui  se  trouvent  ici  com  me  des  (Stages.  Tout  l’univers  connait  la 
rdvolution  qui  a eclat d eu  Grdce,  la  Porte  a fait  ce  qu'on  aurait  fait  partout 
ailleurs;  elle  a pris  des  Stages  de  toutes  les  provinces  de  l’onrpirc,  dont  les 
habitans  n’offraient  point  de  garanties  suflisantes  do  leur  fidclitd ; e’est  un 
usage  gdndraleuient  dtabli.  C’est  ainsi  que  des  dvgqucs  et  meme  le  Mdtro- 
politain  de  Constantinople,  se  trouvent  dans  le  mdme  lieu  oil  sont  les  dd- 
putds Serviens,  et  rdpondent  do  la  soumission  des  Grecs  de  la  capitale : mais 
du  restc,  il  ne  manque  rien  h ces  ddputds,  ils  sont  dans  l’abondance.” 

Le  chargd  d'affaires  a encore  rappeld  le  ddvouement  de  la  nation  Servienne, 
et  par  consdquent  l’inutilild  ct  mgme  le  danger  de  lui  tdmoigner  cette  md- 
fiancc  peu  mdritde  ; la  ndcessitd  d’entamer  avec  ces  ddputds  des  ndgociations 
dont  le  rdsultat  affermirait  la  tranquillitd  de  la  Scrvie  cn  calmaut  les  in- 
quidtudes  de  ses  habitans. 

lo  Reis-Effendi  est  encore  convcnu  que  les  Serviens  avaient  dtd  jusqu'ici 
fiddles  ; ndanmoins,  comme  c’est  une  nation  armde,  aguerrie,  et  montagnarde, 
la  Porte  a jtrgd  convenablo  d’avoir  des  otages  comme  garaus  de  sa  sou- 
mission. 

Le  chargd  d'affaires  a rdjiondu  ; que  voyaut,  d’aprds  ces  reponses,  quo  la 
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Porte  y tail  ddtorminde  a ne  rien  changer  relativcmcnt  an  systeme  qu’elle 
nvait  adopte  Olivers  lea  Sorvicns,  qti'elle  niait  mfime  en  quelque  sorto  que 
cetle  nation  tflt  dea  droits  a rdclauicr,  et  des  privileges,  par  suite  de  la  teneur 
du  Traite  de  Bucharest,  ildevait  declarer  que,  par  lh  memo,  la  Russie,  apids 
nvoir  retnpli  jusqu’au  scrupule  tons  lea  devoirs  d’une  bieuveillante  sollici- 
tude  envers  la  Porte,  nc  saurnit  nullenient  garantir  les  consequences  d’aussi 
deplorables  resolutions. 

Les  termes  de  cctte  demidre  phrase  ayant  amend  de  la  part  du  drogman 
de  hi  Porto  quelque  incertitude  sur  son  veritable  sens,  le  chargd  d’affaires  a 
ajoutd  que  la  Russie  veuthi  tranquillity  et  la  prosperity  de  1’empire  Ottoman, 
qu’elle  d&ire  le  prdserver  du  fldau  dea  involutions,  que  dans  ce  but  elle 
n’nvait  cosed  de  donucr  au  gouvernement  Ottoman  les  conseils  lea  plus 
bienvicllans,  qu’il  devait  sc  rappeler  lea  troubles  qui  avaient  eu  lieu,  il  y a 
peu  de  rnois,  en  Servie,  et  que  c’dtait  pour  dloignor  une  catastrophe  dont  la 
Porte  pouvait  facilement  pescr  Unites  les  consequences,  que  la  Cour  Impd- 
riale  l’avait  engagde  h diffdrentes  reprises  de  traiter  les  Serviens  avee  booty, 
d’accueillir  lours  demandes,  de  rdcompcuser  leur  fidelity,  et  d'assurer  ainsi 
le  rcjios  et  hi  tranquillity  de  cette  nation.  Qu’elle  rcnouvelait  encore  nu- 
jourd’hui  cette  dymarche  qui  devait  prouver  h la  Porte  que  la  Russie  a mis 
tout  en  oeuvre  pour  feclaircr  sur  ses  veritables  intdrfits,  mais  que  si  la  Porte 
voulait  rester  sourdo  h ces  conseils,  elle  no  devait  que  s’en  prendre  a clle- 
lneme  des  f&cheuscs  consyquenccs  d’une  politique  aussi  dyplorable. 

Le  Reis-Effendi  a rdpondu  que  les  Serviens  etaient  sujets  do  la  Sublime 
Porte,  et  que  c’ytait  h elle  it  veiller  h leur  tranquillity  et  h leur  bien-dtre  ; 
qu’elle  le  faisait;  que  si,  aprds  cola,  ils  osaieut  entreprendre  quelque  chose, 
ce  seraient  des  traltrea  qu’on  chfitierait  comme  tela  ; que  dans  cette  tn4mo 
supposition  c’dtait  au  gouvernement  Ottoman  seul  h aviser  aux  moyens 
propres  a employer ; qu’il  saurait  trouver  ces  moyens ; mais  que  dans  le 
ens  coutrairc,  e’est-h-dire,  si  les  Serviens  restaient  fiddles,  la  Porte  se  con- 
duirait  envers  eux  comme  elle  l’a  fait  jusqu’ici,  en  les  traitant  avec  la  mfime 
douceur. 

Immydiatemcnt  aprds  cette  rfiponse  le  chargd  d’affaires  a terminy  la  con- 
ference, qui  a dury  jusqu'h  trois  heures  et  nn  quart. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Right  lion,  Charles  Wynn, 

My  dear  Sir,  Walmer  Castle,  13th  Oct.,  1825. 

I have  received  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  answer  to  my  letter.  I enclose 
a copy  of  it.  I will  be  obliged  to  you  not  to  communicate  it  in  extenso, 
but  1 can  have  no  objection  to  your  informing  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  of 
the  substance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  opinion.  Indeed  it  is  my 
intention  to  write  to  his  Grace  for  this  purpose  in  consequence  of  the  letter 
I received  from  him  through  laird  Chandos. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I entirely  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  to  the  expediency  of  recommending 
Sir  Thomas  Mnnro  in  the  event  of  lord  Amherst’s  recall. 

If  you  believe  that  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
through  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  Governor-General,  I am  satisfied  you  are 
under  a mistake.  I am  as  convinced  ns  I can  be  of  any  point  of  this 
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nature,  that  if  Lord  William  Bentinck  were  (as  he  would  be)  opposed  to 
him,  a very  considerable  majority  would  be  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Our 
nomination  would  be  popular  in  no  quarter.  The  resistance  to  Lord 
William  would  be  considered  as  personal,  and  wo  should  only  bring 
discredit  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  upon  the  government. 

Independent  however  of  these  considerations  we  have  now  the  authority 
of  the  [icrson  who  will  be  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  competent 
judge  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  at  the  present  conjuncture  in  support  of 
the  pretensions  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  1 think  all  the  objections  I have 
heard  to  him  quite  idle.  I think  the  Court  of  Directors  will  hardly  set 
their  opinion  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  is  supporting  the 
nomination  of  one  of  their  own  servants  on  the  ground  of  merit : but  if 
they  do,  the  public  will  be  decidedly  on  our  side. 

As  to  the  recall  of  Lord  Amherst,  it  is  a different  question.  We  may 
not  have  the  power  to  prevent  it;  but  I should  certainly  wish  that  wo 
should  abstain  from  any  further  step  in  regard  to  him,  till  we  meet  in 
town  in  November. 

I understood  from  Canning  that  the  Chairs  entirely  concurred  in  this 
course,  and  after  the  explanation  which  took  place  with  them  before  you 
left  town,  it  cannot  at  least  be  necessary  for  us  to  move  without  some 
previous  intimation  from  the  Chairs  that  the  recall  of  Lord  Amherst  can 
no  longer  be  delayed. 

I am  &c., 

Liverpool. 


The  Right  Ifon.  Charles  Wynn  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  LUagedwIa,  15th  Oct.,  1825. 

I received  last  night  your  letter  of  the  11th,  which  was,  to-night,  followed 
by  the  copy  of  the  Memorandum  there  referred  to  as  enclosed. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  peruse  the  latter  before  the  post  leaves 
this  place.  Lord  Liverpool  also  has,  by  to-night's  post,  communicated  to 
me  a copy  of  your  letter  to  him,  aud  of  that  which  he  has  since  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

I feel  most  strongly  the  force  of  your  observations.  You  will,  however, 
I am  sure  excuse  my  stating  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  the 
government  shall  recall  Ix>rd  Amherst,  but  whether  when  the  directors 
have  notified  their  intention  to  supersede  him  they  shall,  or  shall  not, 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  a successor,  without  an  intimation  of  the  wishes  of 
government. 

The  principal  ground  urged  by  them  for  the  pardon  of  the  mutineers,  is 
not  an  extenuation  of  the  offence,  but  that  most  of  the  offenders  are  of 
high  caste,  and  that  the  sight  of  them  labouring  in  irons  on  the  highway 
will  be  productive  of  more  discontent  and  irritation  than  if  the  capital 
sentence  originally  awarded  by  the.  court  martial  had  been  carried  into 
effect. 

I trust  you  will  not  think  that  I am  too  pertinacious  in  even  now 
doubting  whether  it  could  hnve  been  desirable  to  prolong  the  recollection  of 
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the  transactions  at  Barrack  poor  by  a continued  exhibition  of  this  punishment, 
which  is  represented  to  me  as  particularly  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Native  soldiery. 

The  Chairs  having  expressed  to  Mr.  Canning  and  myself  their  determi- 
nation to  recall  Lord  Amherst  even  in  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
1 cannot  form  any  very  sanguine  calculation  of  the  effect,  which  the  news 
just  received  may  have ; but  on  perusing  the  enclosed  intelligence  I cannot 
help  indulging  strong  hojies  that  the  war  may  by  this  time  be  actually 
terminated,  especially  if  the  Arracan  Flotilla  has  proceeded  up  the 
Irrawaddy. 

I will  request  you  to  forward  these  papers  to  Lord  Liverpool  when 
read. 

I also  enclose  the  ahstract  of  a military  augmentation  which  appears 
from  the  Calcutta  Gazette  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  but  on  which 
we  can  form  little  opinion  till  the  arrival  of  the  Larkins  with  despatches. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  ever  very  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Williams  Wynn. 


[Enclosure.] 

Lord  Amherst  to  the  Light  Hon.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  deak  Wynn,  Calcutta.  24th  May,  1825. 

Having  written  to  you  on  the  29th  and  30th  ultimo,  and  on  the  9th  instant, 
giving  you  an  account  of  our  successes  up  to  those  periods ; 1 have  now  to 
acquaint  you  that  Sir  Archibald  entered  Prome  without  opposition  on  the  25th 
ultimo. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Munnypore,  which  physical  difficulties  prevented 
our  reaching,  have  the  objects  of  tin's  campaign  been  answered ; and  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  progress  which  has  been  made  since  Sir  Archibald  and 
General  Morrison  were  enubled  to  put  their  troops  in  motion,  I will  venture  to 
say  that  our  proceedings  may  be  termed  “ short  anil  decisive.” 

The  best  and  latest  news  is  that  Sir  Archibald  bus  been  met  by  overtures 
from  the  Court  of  Ava,  which  seem  to  indicate  a real  desire  for  peace. 
Contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  enemy  has  made  the  first  step  towards 
negotiation.  I believe  the  destruction  of  Bundoola  and  his  army  has  left  the 
war  party  at  Court  without  the  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  any  further. 
A few  days  will  evince  whether  their  proposals  are  really  sincere ; in  the  mean 
time  they  have  been  met  by  Sir  Archibald  by  corresponding  sentiments,  and 
the  negotiation  will  not  fail  for  want  of  a sincere  desire,  on  our  part,  to  bring 
this  war  to  a conclusion. 

You  will  have  received  accounts  of  the  havoc  which  disease  made  amongst 
our  Europeans  at  Rangoon.  It  was  everywhere  an  unusually  sickly  season, 
and  of  coarse  local  circumstances  added  to  the  mortality  at  that  place.  Major 
Canning  told  mo  that  he  considered  Rangoon,  generally  speaking,  far  healthier 
than  most  of  our  stations  in  Bengal.  Had  we  postponed  our  attack  of  that 
place  until  the  cold  weather,  I doubt  much  if  Sir  Archibald  would  have  been 
now  at  Prome  and  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  It  was  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  possession  of  the  place  whence  issued  all  the  commerce  of 
the  country  and  whence  the  members  of  the  royal  family  drew  their  revenues 
would  at  once  lead  the  Burmese  to  come  to  terras  with  us.  If  thoy  held  back 
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there  was  the  prospect,  strongly  entertained  by  Major  Ginning  but  defeated  by 
the  unexpected  drying  of  the  country,  of  getting  up  the  river  at  the  season 
when  the  8 W.  Monsoon  overcomes  the  current,  and  when  most  of  the  articles 
demanded  by  the  capital  are  carried  thither.  If  this  failed  the  time  might  bo 
employed,  as  it  was,  in  the  capture  of  their  maritime  possessions;  and  most  of 
ull,  the  only  way  of  getting  the  enemy  out  of  our  own  territory,  where  tho 
climate  prevented  our  meeting  them,  was  to  attack  the  only  vulnerable  part,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava  ; and  this  completely  succeeded, 
fur  Chittagong  was  cleared  as  soon  ns  it  was  well  known  that  Cheduba  and 
Rangoon  were  taken.  We  have  had  never,  therefore,  reason  to  repent  that  we 
nttacked  Rangoon  in  May. 

I shall  be  anxious  to  keep  you  informed  of  occurrences  at  Prome.  God  send 
they  may  end  in  pence ; but  if  not,  we  are  in  a most  formidable  position  for  tho 
commencement  of  the  next  campaign. 

Believe  me  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

Amherst, 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAB  Duke,  W'almer  Castle,  17th  Oct.,  1825. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  for  the  paper  which 
you  have  sent  to  me  upon  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  proceedings  growing 
out  of  it. 

I entirely  agree  with  yon,  in  the  preference  which  ought  to  be  given 
upon  public  grounds  to  the  nomination  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  for  the 
Government  General  of  India  under  all  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
war,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  recall  Lord  Amherst. 

I have  written  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  this  effect;  indeed  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a strange  and  unnccountablo  blunder  of  Wynn’s  we  might 
have  avoided  any  serious  embarrassment  upon  the  subject.  As  it  is,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  is,  I believe,  perfectly  satisfied  that  I never  held  out 
to  him  any  encouragement,  upon  which  he  had  a right  to  consider  his 
succession  to  Lord  Amherst  as  determined  by  the  government. 

With  respect  to  Lord  Amherst’s  recall,  I shall  be  glad  on  every  account  to 
maintain  him  if  possible,  and  I wish  to  keep  the  question  where  it  is  till 
we  assemble  in  town  early  in  the  next  month.  % 

I quite  agree  with  you  that  any  cabal  or  clamour  amongst  the  directors 
or  proprietors,  unless  founded  on  sufficient  grounds,  ought  to  be  resisted, 
and  that  if  they  think  proper  to  recall  Lord  Amherst  without  an  adequate 
cause  of  complaint  against  him,  let  them  do  it  upon  their  own  responsibility. 
The  circumstance  which  has  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  my  mind 
is  tho  reported  want  of  confidence  in  the  government  in  India.  Now  from 
whatever  cause  this  proceeds  it  is  a serious  evil ; an  evil  indeed  it  w'ould  be 
any  where,  but  more  especially  in  a country  where  government  must 
mainly  rest  upon  opinion;  and  a protracted  war,  unless  accompanied  by 
brilliant  results,  soon  becomes,  as  I know  by  experience,  unpopular. 

Before  we  meet  early  in  the  next  month  we  may  leani  more  than  we 
know  at  present,  and  be  able  to  shape  our  course  accordingly. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Duke,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 
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To  the  /light  I/on.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  DEAR  WyNS,  Stratfieldsaye,  18th  Oct.,  1825. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  in  the  box.  1 have 
sent  the  latter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  return  the  papers  which 
it  contained  relative  to  the  augmentation  of  the  army  referred 
to  in  your  letter.  If  the  Court  of  Directors  should  recall  Lord 
Amherst,  notwithstanding  the  successful  result  of  the  campaign 
and  the  prospects  of  peace,  much  will  depend  upon  the  manner 
of  the  recall,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  made,  in 
deciding  upon  the  course  which  the  government  ought  to  follow 
in  respect  to  the  nomination  of  his  successor.  I confess,  how- 
ever, that  I think  they  will  not  venture  to  recall  him  if  they 
should  see  that  the  government,  after  a fair  review  of  his 
conduct,  do  not  think  that  any  blame  can  be  attached  to  him, 
and  object  to  his  recall  on  the  ground  of  its  injustice. 

If  there  is  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  sight  of  the 
mutineers  labouring  in  irons  upon  the  high  road  is  likely  to 
create  irritation  and  discontent,  and  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
prolong  the  recollection  of  the  transactions  at  Barrackpoor  by 
the  continuance  of  that  punishment,  you  may  rely  that  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  will  not  be  the  last  authority 
which  will  be  made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  pardoning  these 
criminals.  I think  therefore  that  if  Lord  Amherst  is  at  all 
worthy  of  confidence  he  ought  to  be  left  to  himself. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


The  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  I)ake  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  Doke  OF  WELLINGTON',  Seaford,  23rd  Oct.,  1825. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  sent  me  a note  of  yours  inquiring  about  Cabinets  in 
November.  I do  not  see  any  occasion  for  any  Cabinet  in  the  course  of  that 
month. 

Lord  Liverpool,  I believe,  settled  to  come  to  town  then  for  business  of  his 
own,  and  I shall  be  thero  whenever  the  King  holds  a council  on  the 
Recorder’s  Report,  as  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  fix  that  time  for 
receiving  the  ministers  from  the  New  States  of  America.  The  Colombian 
is  here  : and  I have  now  fixed  the  7th  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications, 
for  which  purpose,  indeed,  I went  up  to  town  last  week,  but  M.  Hurtado 
was  ill  in  bed. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  minister  is  expected  by  the  next  packet. 

But  I mean  to  return  to  the  seaside  after  the  council ; and  I do  not  at 
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present  foresee  the  necessity  of  calling  a Cabinet,  on  any  business  of  my 
department,  before  the  beginning  of  December.  If  then  you  shall  have  due 
notice. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Geoboe  Canning. 

P.S. — The  only  question  of  any  importance  and  difficulty,  which  is 
pending,  relates  to  our  dispute  with  France  upon  the  oyster  fisheries,  and 
the  difference's  u]on  Maritime  Law  which  have  grown  out  of  it. 

I am  pre|Kiring  a reference  to  the  law  officers  upon  it : to  which  it  iB 
not  to  be  supposed  that  their  answer  can  he  had  before  December. 

I will,  with  your  permission,  send  you  all  the  [opera,  when  they  are 
complete.  It  is  very  dry  reading ; but  the  decision  cannot  be  formed 
without  it. 

G.  C. 


To  Mr.  Planta. 

My  DEAR  Planta,  London,  24th  Oct.,  1825. 

I sent  you  one  box  by  the  post  last  night,  and  I now  send 
the  other. 

I have  never  seen  Lord  Bloomfield’s  correspondence  on  the 
sale  of  the  Swedish  ships,  nor  Count  Nesselrode’s  despatch  to 
Count  Lieven,  nor  Lord  Strangford’s  observations.  I there- 
fore do  not  understand  the  status  quo  as  to  civil  governor 
in  the  Principalities.  If  it  means  the  selection  of  the  princes 
from  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Fanar,  I am  afraid  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Porte  to  comply  with  the  terms  required,  as 
there  are  none  remaining.  I should  doubt  the  existence  of 
any  instruments  which  render  it  obligatory  upon  the  Torte  to 
select  the  princes  from  the  Greeks  residing  in  the  Fanar , at 
Constantinople. 

If  you  should  write  to  Mr.  Canning  on  this  subject,  I beg 
you  will  likewise  tell  him  that  I sent  Mr.  Wynn  a letter  and 
Memorandum  about  a fortnight  ago,  which  I think  have  put 
Lord  Amherst’s  case  upon  very  satisfactory  grounds. 

Believe  me,  <Vc., 

Wellington. 

Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  DEAR  Sib,  Walmer  Gu>tle,  24th  Oct.,  1823. 

I have  returned  under  another  cover  the  last  communications  from  India 
which  you  Bent  me,  and  I enclose  under  this  the  Memorandum  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  the  proceeding  of  the  Committee  at  Uarrackpoor. 
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You  may  have  a copy  made  of  the  latter,  but  I will  then  thank  you  to 
return  it  to  me. 

I confess  I think  that  after  the  intelligence  we  have  recently  received, 
and  with  this  Memorandum  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  our  jxisscs- 
sion,  it  will  bo  a very  strong  measure  for  us  to  be  parties  to  any  proceeding 
for  the  recall  of  Lord  Amherst  at  the  present  moment.  All  I ask,  however, 
is  that  nothing  may  be  done  to  commit  tbo  government  before  my  return 
to  town,  where  I expect  to  arrive  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
November. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Liverpool. 


Extract  from  tiie  Memorandum  of  a Conference  between  Mr. 

Canning  and  Count  Lieven,  dated  October  25th,  1825. 

The  Court  of  Russia  has  positive  information  that,  before  Ibrahim 
Pacha’s  army  was  put  in  motion,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
Porte  with  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  that  whatever  part  of  Greece  Ibrahim 
Pacha  might  conquer  should  be  at  his  disposal,  and  that  his  plan  for  dis- 
posing of  his  conquest  is  (and  was  stated  to  the  Porte  to  be,  and  has  bceu 
approved  by  the  Porte)  to  remove  the  whole  Greek  population,  carrying 
them  off  into  slavery  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere,  and  to  repcople  the  country 
with  Egyptians  and  others  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Walmer  Castle,  20th  Oct.,  1825. 

1 believe  Canning  has  written  to  you  to  say  that  ho  has  no  occasion  for 
any  Cabinet  at  present. 

I have  no  wish,  therefore,  to  bring  you  up  when  I come  myself,  about 
the  7th  of  November.  1 must  be  in  town  to  attend  a Masters’  Report,  the 
nomination  of  the  Sheriffs  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  to  see  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  subject 
of  Lord  Amherst,  whom  I trust  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove. 

If  you  have  anything  further  to  say  upon  this  latter  subject,  I shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Liverpool. 


The  Hon.  Arthur  //.  Cole  to  FieM  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Lord,  Residency,  Mysore,  26th  Oct.,  1825. 

The  enclosed  papers  will  explain  to  your  Grace  tire  cause  of  my  present 
address.  They  relate  to  your  old  prottlgd  Salabut  Khan,*  who  unfortu- 
nately has  died  here  of  cholera. 


* Son  of  Dhoondiah  Waugh. — See  Wellington  Despatches,  8vo.  ed„  vol.  i.,  p. 
76,  and  Supplementary  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iv.,  p.  500. 
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I have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  to  you  a bill  for  463/.  15«.,  which  sum 
is  the  residue  (after  payment  of  expenses,  &c.)  of  the  money  you  left  in 
charge  of  the  Seringapatam  Court  for  Salabut's  use. 

The  Memorandum  will  fully  explain  the  matter  to  you,  and  I hope  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done. 

There  are  very  few  of  your  old  friends  alive  at  this  Court ; but  there  are 
many  of  your  old  followers  amongst  the  Silladars,  who  still  keep  up  their 
good  name. 

We  have  never  got  on  very  well  since  the  death  of  Poomeeu,  the  Rajah 
not  being  a man  of  business  himself,  and  unfortunately  not  possessing  con- 
fidence enough  in  any  ministers  to  enable  a man  of  ability  and  character  to 
conduct  the  government. 

I remain  with  respect, 
your  very  obliged  and  very  faithful  servant, 

A.  II.  Cole. 


[Enclosure.] 

Memorandum. 

In  a letter  dated  the  28th  Feb.,  1805,  from  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the 
address  of  the  magistrate  of  Seringapatam,  he  enclosed  a Company's  bond. 
No.  2713,  of  1804-5,  for  the  amount  of  1000  star  pagodas,  which  sum 
he  wished  to  bo  placed  in  thu  charge  of  the  court  of  Beringapatam  for  the 
benefit  of  Salabut  Khan  (the  adopted  eon  of  the  late  Dhoondiah  Waugh),  and 
desired  that  the  court  should  bo  the  boy's  guardian,  aud  should  superintend 
his  education,  the  expense  of  which  ho  expected  should  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  interest  of  that  sum,  viz.,  1000  pagodas. 

Salabut  Khan  has  since  died  of  cholera  at  Mysore,  considerably  in  debt, 
contracted  Bccretly,  although  the  boy  was  under  the  particular  care  of  the 
Resident's  head  Moonshee,  and  well  looked  after.  As  his  creilitors  became 
clamorous,  Mr.  Cole  considered  it  proper  to  address  the  judge  at  Seringapatam, 
requesting  him  to  transfer  the  bond  for  1000  pagodas  to  the  Resident's  office, 
that  he  might,  after  discharging  Salabut  Khan’s  ju-t  debts,  hold  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr.  Casamujor,  magistrate  and  collector  of  Seringapatam,  accordingly  sent 
the  original  bond  to  Mr.  Cole,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  government  of  Fort 
St.  George,  ami  solicited  an  exemption  on  the  interest  of  this  bond  of  those 
deductions  that  were  usually  imposed  where  claims  for  interest  had  not  been 
demanded  within  prescribed  periods,*  stating,  that  he  would  wish  to  pay  the 
ust  debts  incurred  by  Salabut  Khan,  and  remit  the  remainder  of  interest  and 
principal  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Accordingly  the  government  authorised  Mr.  Cole  to  draw  the  principal  and 
interest,  and  approved  of  Mr.  Cole’s  intention  of  applying  both  to  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  and  remitting  tire  residue  to  his  Grace.  Tho 
Accountant-General  then  enclosed  a bill  of  exchange  in  Mr.  Cole's  favour 
for  Madras  rupees  7,119  13  6,  being  the  amount  of  tiro  principal  and  interest 
of  the  bond, 

A list  of  Salabut  Khan's  creditors,  a translation  of  the  Moonsheo's  receipt, 
and  an  account  current  accompanying  this  Memorandum,  also  a bill  for 
4G81  15«.  on  Messrs.  Richards  and  Co.,  London,  at  the  exchange  of  1».  10jd. 
per  rui>ee,  being  rupees  5000. 

* The  bond  had,  through  mistake,  not  been  renewed  at  the  office  of  tho 
Accountant-G  encral. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

Mr  DEAR  Lord,  Whitehall  Place,  27th  Oct.,  1825. 

I lose  no  time  in  returning  to  you  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Memoran- 
dum, as  he  has  already  heen  so  good  as  to  send  me  a copy  of  it. 

Without  at  present  entering  into  a discussion  of  all  the  subjects  on 
which  it  touches,  I shall  most  readily  admit,  that  if  those  observations  had 
been  transmitted  from  Lord  Amherst  they  would  have  supplied  some 
defence  for  his  neither  adopting  himself,  nor  recommending  the  adoption  of, 
any  of  the  measures  suggested  by  the  Court  of  Enquiry.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  of  Lord  Amherst.  As  far  as  I can  collect  from  his  correspondence, 
either  public  or  private,  he  does  not  disagree  with  the  Report.  In  a letter 
written  on  the  31st  January,  he  says  with  reference  to  the  slowness  of  pro- 
motion of  the  Native  officers : — 

“ A good  deal  of  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this  question,  when  you  come 
to  peruse  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Enquiry ; and  I now  recall  my 
assertion  in  a former  letter  that  the  grievances  of  the  soldiers  were  imagin- 
ary, because,  although  nothing  could  justify  their  proceedings,  I think  the 
enquiry  has  shown  that  they  were  not  without  grounds  of  complaint,” 

So  strongly  is  the  Court  of  Directors  impressed  with  this  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  silence  of  the  Supreme  government,  that  the  draft  of  a 
despatch  has  to-day  been  sent  up  by  them,  assuming  the  entire  concurrence 
of  the  Governor-General  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Report,  and  there- 
fore proceeding  to  direct  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  remedy  of  the 
different  grievances  there  particularised. 

Is  it  fair  ujon  the  authorities  in  this  country  that  they  should  be  left  in 
this  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment upon  joints  of  such  vital  importance?  Or  can  we  censure  the  Court 
of  Directors  for  withdrawing  their  confidence  from  Lord  Amherst  ? 

I have  written  more  at  length  to  the  Duke,  and  will  to-morrow  transmit 
to  you  a copy  of  my  letter. 

• Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

ever  very  faithfully  yours, 

C.  W ill! ams  Wynn. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  dear  Duke,  Whitehall  Place,  27th  Oct.,  1825. 

I have  considered  the  observations  contained  in  your  Memorandum  on 
the  mutiny  at  Barrackpoor,  with  that  respect  and  attention  to  which  every- 
thing proceeding  from  such  an  authority  is  entitled  ; and,  though  1 cannot 
entirely  concur  in  the  conclusion  to  which  you  come,  I readily  allow  that,  if 
those  observations  had  formed  the  basis  of  Lord  Amherst’s  despatch,  in  which 
the  Report  of  the  Court  of  Enquiry  was  transmitted,  the  inaction  of  the 
Supreme  government  would  have  been  materially  extenuated,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  have  appeared  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  information 
and  opinions  which  they  had  transmitted ; and  it  would  have  been  pro- 
bable that  they  were  engaged  in  procuring  better. 
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You  have  stated  very  strongly  your  reasons  for  disapproving  of  that 
Report. 

This,  however,  is  not  Lord  Amherst’s  case ; so  far  as  I can  collect  from 
his  corres))ondence,  cither  public  or  private,  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
does  he  intimate  disapprobation  of  the  Report,  and  in  a letter  written  some 
time  ago  he  refers  me  to  it  for  information  on  the  state  of  the  Indian  army, 
and  at  the  same  time  retracts  his  former  opinion  that  the  sepoys  had  no 
real  grounds  of  complaint. 

If  the  members  of  government  dissented  cither  from  the  facts  or  con- 
clusions stated  in  the  Report,  they  were  bound  both  by  their  instructions 
and  by  the  invariable  practice  of  their  predecessors  to  have  recorded  their 
opinions  on  every  point  seriatim  ; and  the  omission  of  this,  after  so  long  a 
delay,  forms  a heavy  charge  against  them. 

This  particularly  applies  to  the  different  questions  which  arise  upon  the 
pay  of  the  sepoys. 

I fear  that  you  take  too  favourable  a view  of  this  subject,  and  have 
formed  your  opinion  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  with  the  amount  of  pay, 
and  of  the  readiness  of  those  of  the  highest  caste  to  fill  the  ranks  in  Bengal, 
rather  from  what  you  remember  formerly,  than  from  the  present  Btatc  of 
India.  At  least,  1 find  that  the  increased  frequency  of  desertion  and  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  recruits  form  two  of  the  most  frequent  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, and  are  referred  to  by  the  government  as  among  the  most  unpleasant 
symptoms  in  the  Bengal  army.  I observe,  also,  that  you  take  the  value  of 
the  nqiees  at  2».  6 d.  in  your  calculation,  whereas  at  present  it  is  not  more 
than  2s.  or  2s.  Id.  at  the  utmost. 

The  object  of  establishing  an  uniform  currency  through  the  British 
dominions  in  India  has  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Home 
authorities.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  rupee  have  already  been  assimilated, 
and  a plan  is  now  under  consideration  for  extending  the  same  plan  to 
Bengal,  with  a view  to  which  it  would  have  been  most  essential  to  have 
known  how  far  the  Supreme  government  concurred  in  the  observations  of 
the  Court  of  Enquiry. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  the  detailed  consideration  of  all  Ac 
causes  of  the  mutiny  assigned  in  the  Report,  for  cveryono  must  agree  that 
whether  those  causes  be  or  be  not  correctly  stated,  they  are  not  attributable 
to  the  present  government  of  India. 

For  the  manner,  also,  in  which  the  mutiny  was  suppressed,  the  govern- 
ment is  not  in  any  degree  responsible.  That  rests  wholly  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

I feel  that  this  is  a subject  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  crime  of  mutiny 
cannot  be  excused,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  employment  of  force  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  it,  in  this  instance,  was  absolutely  necessary.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  soldiers  who,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  refuse  obedience 
to  their  officers,  must  be  coerced  into  immediate  submission. 

Whether  the  manner  in  which  that  force  was  applied  was  judicious,  is  a 
different  question  ; ami  1 may  be  permitted  at  least  to  lament  that,  after 
the  mutineers  were  dispersed  without  even  a bIiow  of  resistance,  the  pursuit 
should  have  been  carried  on  with  such  severity,  that  the  number  of  persons 
actually  killed  is  stated  in  most  accounts  to  exceed  400. 

1 state  this  as  a circumstance  for  regret,  not  necessarily  for  censure,  as 
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the  irritation  of  the  troops  employed  against  them  might  he  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  restrain  them,  or  to  induce  them  to  secure  the 
fugitives  whom  they  took,  instead  of  putting  them  to  death. 

After  this  the  courts  - martial  were  convened,  by  which  many  more 
were  capitally  convicted  ; twelve  were  executed,  and  the  sentences  of  the 
remainder  (one  hundred  and  thirty),  many  of  them  men  of  the  highest 
caste,  commuted  to  labour  in  irons  on  the  highway. 

That  this  punishment  so  inflicted,  not  by  the  Native  court-martial,  who 
of  course  were  obliged  to  award  a capital  sentence  u[>on  every  man  proved 
before  them  to  be  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  but  by  the  commutation  of  the 
Commnuder-in-Chief,  was  more  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  sejoys  than 
that  of  death,  is  distinctly  asserted  by  all  those  with  whom  I have  com- 
municated on  the  subject.  The  question  therefore  is  whether,  when  so 
very  largo  a portion  of  those  concerned  in  the  offence  have  atoned  for  it 
with  their  lives,  it  is  politic  or  desirable  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the 
transaction,  in  the  Native  soldiery,  by  the  continued  sight  of  men  whose 
rank  they  respect  in  this  degrading  situation. 

In  all  cases  of  rebellion  and  mutiny  the  first  desire  of  a wise  government 
will  be  to  avoid  making  the  sufferers  objects  of  sympathy  and  compassion, 
and  as  soon  as  (xjssible  to  bury  the  whole  in  oblivion.  A severe  and  im- 
mediate punishment  of  the  ringleaders,  followed  by  an  amnesty  to  all 
minor  offenders,  has  therefore  usually  been  esteemed  the  most  prudent 
course.  For  the  publication  of  such  an  act  of  grace,  it  would  apjiear  that 
the  good  conduct  in  Arracan  of  the  remainder  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
offending  regiments  might  have  afforded  an  opportunity.  But  as  there  is 
no  intimation  of  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I did 
not  think  myself  entitled  to  negative  the  paragraphs  of  a despatch,  by 
which  the  Court  of  Directors,  before  I left  town,  recommended  that  an 
immediate  pardon  should  be  granted  to  the  men  who  continued  in  irons  on 
the  highways. 

No  one  who  knows  the  character  of  Lord  Amherst,  or  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
will  impute  to  either  of  them  a want  of  humanity;  but  I believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  former  is  averse  to  any  interference  on  what  he  conceives  the 
department  of  the  other,  and  that  the  Commander-iu-Chicf  is  less  disposed 
to  attend  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  natives  than  might  be  w ished. 

One  subject  remains  to  be  touched  upon,  and  that  the  most  important, 
since  it  is  to  that  you,  as  well  as  Sir  Edward  Paget,  principally  attribute 
the  deteriorated  state  of  the  Bengal  army.  I mean  the  subtraction  of 
European  officers  from  their  regimental  duty  for  diplomatic  and  staff 
situations,  for  the  commissariat,  and  the  command  of  provincial  battalions 
and  of  the  troops  of  our  allies. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  last  organisation  of  the  army,  two  years 
ago,  to  alleviate  this  evil  by  a regulation  that  in  no  case  should  more  than 
five  officers  be  taken  away  for  these  purposes  from  the  same  battalion. 
Bnt  the  mischief  itself  is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  army, 
and  the  nature  of  its  service  ; nor  can  it,  I fear,  be  remedied  till  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Charter  shall  afford  an  opi>ortunity  of  transferring  the  Company's 
army  to  the  Crown,  and  opening  to  it  the  general  promotion  of  the  British 
army. 

The  objects  of  young  men  who  enter  the  King's  and  Company's  services 
are  widely  different. 
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A King’s  officer  never  looks  to  obtaining  the  means  of  retiring  from  his 
profession,  as  an  object  of  ambition.  His  hopes,  indeed,  point  to  increased 
rank  and  income,  but  still  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  his  own  profession, 
and  to  be  the  reward  of  his  distinguishing  himself.  By  activity  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  discharge  of  his  regimental  duties,  he  may  obtain  the  reward 
of  brevet  rank  or  of  other  promotion,  without  being  removed  from  the  line 
of  regimental  service. 

The  case  of  an  Indian  officer  is  almost  the  reverse.  He  goes  into  the 
service  with  the  object  of  quitting  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  native  country.  This  object  he 
can  attain  only  by  the  means  of  extra  employment.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly 
any  other  way  in  which  merit  of  any  kind  can  be  rewarded,  in  a service 
where  all  promotion  goes  by  seniority.  It  might,  therefore,  be  a reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  if  an  officer,  on  account  of  bis  peculiar  attention  to  his 
regimental  duties,  was  to  be  confined  to  regimental  allowances  and  pay, 
while  his  comrade  with  less  merit  should  receive  the  additional  emolument 
of  a Staff  or  other  extra  appointment. 

The  general  distaste  and  inattention  to  regimental  duty  is,  therefore, 
rather  to  be  regretted  than  wondered  at,  but  still  it  does  appear  most 
extraordinary  that  negligence,  such  as  you  have  pointed  out,  should, 
when  established  by  evidence  before  a Court  of  Enquiry,  be  passed  over 
without  censure  either  from  that  Court  or  the  government  to  which  their 
Re|»rt  was  submitted. 

The  Rejiort  must  necessarily  be  communicated  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
and  will  infallibly  be  printed  for  their  use,  unaccompanied  by  any  defence 
of  the  Indian  government,  or  intimation  of  measures  to  bo  adopted  by  them. 
The  Court  of  Proprietors  and  the  public  will  therefore  necessarily  conclude 
that  the  government  admit  it  to  be  correct  in  all  its  parts,  and  will  reason 
ujion  it  accordingly. 

It  must,  howover,  be  remembered  that  the  Directors  have  notified  their 
intention  of  insisting  on  Lord  Amherst’s  removal,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  conduct  respecting  the  Rejiort  on  the  mutiny  or  the  Burmese  war,  but 
on  that  of  general  incapacity  and  inefficiency,  and  on  the  want  of  confidence 
in  his  government  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; and  that  the  Chairman,  when 
he  made  this  communication,  referred  to  their  predecessor's  reply  to  lord 
Castlereagh,  when  desired  to  specify  their  complaints  against  Lord  Wel- 
lesley:— “There  is  no  use  in  giving  reasons;  wo  are  tired  of  him,  and 
have  the  powor  of  appointing  another  Governor-General  in  his  room.” 

It  is  now  near  a year  since  the  late  Chairman  represented  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Directors  with  Lord  Amherst's  conduct. 
Lord  Liverpool  then  pressed  upon  him  the  propriety  of  delay,  but  distinctly 
admitted  that,  “ if  the  Directors  should  continue  to  feel  that,  on  any 
ground,  they  could  no  longer  confide  in  the  Governor-General,  it  would  be 
unwise,  even  if  it  were  not  imjossible,  for  the  King's  ministers  to  endeavour 
to  support  him  against  such  an  opiniou.” 

The  Chairman  and  Deputy  now  state  that  they  have  with  difficulty 
prevented  the  discussion  of  the  mutiny,  and  motions  for  Lord  Amherst’s 
recall,  at  the  two  last  quarterly  Courts  of  Proprietors ; but  that  it  will  now 
no  longer  be  possible  to  stop  them,  if  they  are  not  enabled  to  state  that 
measures  are  taken  towards  the  appointment  of  a new  Governor-General. 

Should  these  be  much  longer  delayed,  it  is  to  lie  apprehended  that  the 
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Directors  will  cither  proceed  at  once  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  William 
Bcntinck  or  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  or  that  they  will  preface  this  step  by 
obtaining  a recommendation  to  that  effect  from  the  Proprietors;  in  which 
case  the  newspa]>crs  will  be  filled  with  uncoutradicted  abuse  of  every 
measure  of  Lord  Amherst’s  government,  and  a vote  of  censure  will  pass  (if 
at  all  resisted)  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  question  will  then  arise,  whether  the  King  shall  be  advised  to  reject 
or  confirm  a Governor-General  so  chosen,  and  a more  embarrassing  one  I 
cannot  well  imagine. 

Surely  it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  Lord  Amherst,  of  the  King’s 
government,  or  of  the  public,  that  such  a course  of  proceeding  should  be 
adopted. 

From  what  1 can  learn  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  late  accounts 
from  India,  even  should  the  event  realise  the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
will  alter  the  intentions  of  the  Court  of  Directors ; and  the  utmost  conces- 
sion that  any  of  them  speak  of  as  possible,  is  the  further  delay  of  a few 
months  before  the  recall  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  event  of  the 
restoration  of  peace,  it  will  be  for  government  to  consider  whether  the 
apjioiutment  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  (though  probably  the  properest,  if  hos- 
tilities were  to  continue)  would  then  be  equally  desirable.  Would  his 
authority  be  equal  to  that  of  a person  of  rank  and  situation  from  home? 
Will  he  be  equally  capable  of  carrying  into  effect  any  further  measure  to 
limit  the  number  of  Staff  and  other  appointments  to  be  held  by  the  army? 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  mutiny  among  the  officers  of  the 
Madras  army  would  not  have  broken  out,  if  the  measures  adopted  by  Sir 
George  Barlow  had  proceeded  from  Lord  William  Bentinck,  or  any  person 
whom  they  did  not  view  with  jealousy  as  belonging  to  the  Company's 
service,  and  therefore,  in  some  res] >ects,  an  equal ; and  with  dislike,  as 
coming  from  another  Presidency. 

The  measures,  also,  which  Sir  Thomas  has  adopted  at  Madras  for  the 
establishment  of  a Ryotwarrec  settlement,  and  a varying  assessment,  and 
for  tho  reduction  of  the  number  of  Zilla  courts  of  justice,  and  transfer  of 
judicial  authority  to  the  Collectors,  are  directly  opposite  to  the  system  of 
Bengal,  and  have  already  provoked  loud  outcry  against  him.  His  appoint- 
ment, from  his  age  and  other  circumstances,  must  necessarily  be  of  a short 
duration;  and  I fear  that,  during  its  continuance,  there  would  be  an  un- 
ceasing course  of  intrigue  and  canvass  for  the  nomination  of  his  successor. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  supposing  the  war  to  be  at  an  end,  I should 
very  much  prefer  the  appointment  of  a new  Governor-General  from  hence  ; 
but  I have  already  trespassed  upon  your  patience  at  too  much  length,  to 
enter  at  present  on  the  discussion  of  this  further  question. 

I had  written  thus  far  before  my  arrival  in  town,  on  which  I have  found 
the  draft  for  a despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  assuming  the  complete 
concurrence  of  the  Supreme  government  in  the  Report  of  the  Court  of 
Enquiry ; and  grounding  upon  that  Report,  in  consequence,  several  obser- 
vations and  some  measures  which  I shall  be  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  to  you. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke, 

with  the  greatest  truth  and  respect,  ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

C.  Williams  Wynn. 
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To  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  dear  Lord  Liverpool,  Hatfield,  30tii  Oct.,  1825. 

I have  but  little  to  add  to  what  I wrote  to  you  before  re- 
specting lord  Amherst’s  removal.  You  will  have  seen  his 
Lordship’s  letter  to  Wynn,  and  the  Reports  of  the  last  military- 
transactions  in  India.  I think  that  the  war  is  in  as  forward  a 
state  as  any  man  could  reasonably  expect ; and  there  is  a good 
deal  in  lord  Amherst’s  letter  to  justify  its  commencement,  as 
well  as  the  detachment  to  Rangoon,  under  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell. 

I don’t  think  you  will  hear  any  more  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. When  he  was  last  in  London  he  sent  a gentleman 
to  Dr.  Fleming,  who  is  in  Parliament,  but  who  passed  a great 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Medical  Department  in  Bengal,  of  which 
he  was  at  the  head  when  he  quitted  India.  This  gentleman 
described  to  Fleming  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  habits, 
constitution,  complaints,  &c.,  and  inquired  his  opinion  whether 
it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  go  to  India.  Fleming  answered 
certainly  not ; and  that  he  had  never  known  a man  of  such 
habits,  and  having  such  complaints,  live  six  months  in  that 
climate.  The  gentleman  desired  Fleming  not  to  repeat  that 
he  had  been  consulted ; and  he  was  of  course  silent  upon  the 
subject.  But  he  afterwards  heard  of  it  from  others,  and  then 
stated  what  had  passed. 

I conclude,  then,  that  the  Duke  has  withdrawn  his  preten- 
sions, and  has  stated  as  his  reason  for  so  doing  that  Fleming’s 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  his  constitution  was  not 
favourable. 

Give  us  timely  notice  when  you  wish  the  Cabinet  to  assemble. 
I was  at  Arbuthnot’s  when  I received  your  letter,  who  is  quite 
well,  and  is  going  to  Apethorpe  ; but  he  desired  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  is  ready  to  go  to  you  whenever  you  will  write  to  him. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Light  Hon.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  W aimer  Castle,  31st  Oct.,  1825. 

I have  read  with  great  attention  your  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  hia  Memorandum. 

Although  there  may  be  some  points  in  which  we  may  none  of  us  entirely 
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concur  with  the  decision  of  the  Governor-General  in  Bengal,  I cannot,  as 
at  present  informed  and  upon  the  best  consideration  I have  been  able  to 
give  to  the  subject,  conceive  that  any  case  is  made  out,  which  would 
justify  the  recall  of  Lord  Amherst  under  all  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  war,  and  after  the  intelligence  we  have  recently  received  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Indian  army. 

I should  give  this  as  my  opinion  upon  a candid  and  unbiassed  perusal  of 
the  papers  which  have  been  brought  before  me,  independent  of  any  autho- 
rity ; but  it  is  imjwssible  for  me  not  to  feel  that  I am  strongly  fortified  in 
the  opinion  to  which  I should  otherwise  have  come,  by  the  sentiments  of 
that  member  of  the  government  whose  military  reputation  and  experience, 
as  well  as  his  personal  knowledge  of  India,  particularly  qualify  him  for 
forming  a judgment  upon  questions  principally,  if  not  exclusively, 
military. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Can  we  prevent  the  recall  of  Lord  Amherst  ? and 
if  we  cannot,  Is  it  not  for  Lord  Amherst’s  advantage  that  we  should  lend 
ourselves  to  the  arrangement,  and  qualify  it  in  the  best  way  we  can  ? 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  I am  quite  aware  that  we  cannot  pre- 
vent the  recall,  if  the  Court  of  Directors  are  determined  upon  that  measure. 
But  as  to  the  second  question,  I must  adopt  the  only  course  which  justice 
prescribes  in  all  matters  of  this  nature — place  myself  in  Lord  Amherst’s 
situation,  and  ask  what  it  is,  as  Lord  Amherst,  I would  wish  to  have 
done? 

I should  then-  have  no  hesitation  in  answering,  as  Lord  Amherst: — If 
the  Court  of  Directors  are  determined  to  recall  me,  let  the  recall  be  their 
act,  but  do  not  let  the  government  partake  in  it..  My  recall  at  such  a 
moment  can  be  considered  as  nothing  short  of  a condemnation  of  my  con- 
duct ; and,  if  it  must  take  place,  let  it  be  the  act  of  one  party  and  not  of 
two,  and,  above  all,  not  of  tho  party  to  whom  I have  a right  more  particu- 
larly to  look  for  protection  against  injustice. 

Such,  I think,  would  be  the  answer  of  Lord  Amherst,  or  of  any  personal 
friend  of  his  Lordship. 

If,  indeed,  any  great  public  advantage  was  likely  to  arise  from  Lord 
Amherst’s  recall  at  this  moment,  it  might  be  necessary  that  personal  feel- 
ings should  give  way  to  such  considerations.  But  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
what  wo  should  gain  by  agreeing  to  Lord  Amherst’s  recall.  I think  we 
should  puzzle  the  public  and  all  our  friends,  by  concurring  in  the  recall  of 
a Governor-General  in  tho  moment  of  victory,  and  before  time  had  been 
given  him  to  reap  for  his  employers  the  fruits  of  such  victory.  I think 
we  should  create  for  ourselves  all  the  difficulties  which  might  attend  upon 
a new  choice  at  the  present  moment ; and  as  to  the  Court  of  Directors  com- 
bining with  Lord  Amherst’s  recall  the  nomination  of  Lord  William  Bcn- 
tinck,  however  disagreeable  such  a step  might  be,  I should  not  feel  tho 
least  embarrassed  by  it,  with  the  ultimatum  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  to 
which,  in  such  case,  we  could  without  difficulty  resort. 

I shall  be  quite  ready  to  see  the  Chairs  with  you  any  day  next  week, 
after  Monday,  upon  which  you  may  think  it  right  to  appoint  them ; and  I 
only  request  of  you  to  keep  yourself  wholly  uncommitted  till  we  learn  the 
view  which  they  take  of  the  subject,  since  the  last  intelligence  from  India. 

Livebfool. 
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[ 493-]  MEMORANDUM  TO  MR.  ROBINSON  ON  THE  CASE  OF 

MESSRS.  PATERSON. 

Nov.,  1825. 

In  the  year  1812  Messrs.  Paterson,  of  Baltimore,  shipped,  in 
the  ship  Edward  Perry,  Dawkin  master,  2800  whole  barrels  and 
147  half  barrels  of  flour,  which  they  consigned  to  Mr.  Sampayo, 
of  Lisbon. 

The  ship  left  Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  January,  1813;  was 
detained  for  some  days  by  the  ice  and  contrary  winds ; and 
having  proceeded  on  her  voyage  was,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
met  by  a British  squadron  employed  in  the  blockade  of  the 
Chesapeake,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Burdett,  of  II.  B.  M. 
ship  Maidstone,  and  detained,  and  ordered,  in  writing,  to  return 
to  Baltimore. 

The  ship  was  provided  with  a British  licence,  dated  the  15th 
August,  1812,  permitting  her  to  proceed  with  her  cargo  of 
grain  to  the  port  of  Lisbon  ; and,  notwithstanding  this  licence, 
this  order  was  given  by  Captain  Burdett,  and  even  written  on 
the  back  of  the  licence. 

The  ship  returned  to  Baltimore.  Both  cargo  and  ship  had 
been  insured,  the  former  to  the  amount  of  20,000  dollars  with 
the  Baltimore  Insurance  Company ; the  latter,  to  the  amount 
of  15,000  dollars,  with  the  Marine  Insurance  Company. 

The  invoice  bill  of  lading  makes  the  value  of  the  cargo 
31,055  dollars ; the  value  of  ship  is  stated  at  20,000  dollars. 
It  appears,  however,  that  she  was  insured  for  only  15,000 
dollars. 

On  the  return  of  the  Edward  to  Baltimore  the  usual  protests 
were  made,  and  notices  given  to  the  insurance  companies ; and 
at  length  ship  and  cargo  were  sold  by  auction.  The  ship  sold 
for  10,067  dollars,  and  the  cargo  for  11,125  dollars.  The 
owners  thus  sustained  a loss  upon  the  ship  of  4933  dollars, 
and  upon  the  cargo  of  19,930  dollars,  making  a total  loss  of 
24,863  dollars. 

The  insurance  companies  in  Maryland  were  sued  for  this 
loss,  but  the  suit  was  decided  against  the  claimants  after  re- 
peated appeals.  It  does  not  appear  upon  what  grounds  it  was 
so  decided  by  the  courts  in  Maryland.  It  is  stated  in  one  of 
the  papers  that  the  suit  was  thus  decided  because  the  Edward 
was  bound  to  the  port  of  Lisbon,  an  enemy’s  port 

There  appears  no  such  plea  in  the  proceedings ; and,  in  point 
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of  fact,  it  would  not  have  been  true.  The  United  States  were 
never  at  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  British  fleets  and  armies  were  never  in  possession  of  the 
port  of  Lisbon  ; and  the  fact,  if  stated,  would  have  been  untrue. 
Throughout  the  war  the  Portuguese  authorities  governed  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  most  particularly  the  town  and  port 
of  Lisbon.  But  whether  the  foundation  of  this  decision  of  the 
courts  in  Maryland  was  or  was  not  that  the  port  of  Lisbon  was 
an  enemy’s  port  does  not  signify  much  in  consideration  of  the 
question  of  claim  upon  the  British  Government  for  compensa- 
tion for  these  losses. 

There  was  on  board  the  Edward  a British  licence ; and  yet, 
in  defiance  of  this  licence,  which  Captain  Burdett  ought  to  have 
respected  as  he  ought  any  other  order  of  his  Majesty,  he  de- 
tained and  sent  back  this  vessel  to  port.  Captain  Burdett’s 
conduct  may  be  justifiable  in  consequence  of  some  orders 
received  by  him  posterior  in  date  to  the  15th  August,  that  of 
the  licence  ; but  till  that  point  is  ascertained,  it  appears  that  it 
is  upon  Captain  Burdett  that  the  claim  of  compensation  should 
be  made,  and  not  upon  the  government. 

The  government  would  naturally  answer  the  claim  by  stating : 
“ We  gave  you  a licence ; our  officer  did  not  respect  that 
licence,  and  you  have  consequently  sustained  an  injury.  Our 
courts  are  open  to  you  to  obtain  redress  against  the  officer  in 
question ; but  until  you  have  proceeded  against  him,  we  can 
do  nothing  for  your  relief.” 

The  first  step,  then,  would  be  to  proceed  against  Captain 
Burdett.  If  he  should  justify  himself,  which  he  can  do  only  by 
the  production  of  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  then  will  be  the 
time  to  apply  to  the  British  government  for  compensation  for  a 
loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  issue  of  orders  by  them,  or 
by  those  acting  under  their  authority,  which  cancelled  the 
effect  of  the  licence  on  the  faith  of  which  the  Edward  had  been 
chartered  and  freighted. 

I have  purposely  left  out  of  the  consideration  the  ciaim  of 
Messrs.  Paterson,  not  for  their  actual  loss  in  this  transaction, 
but  for  the  profit  which  they  would  have  made  if  the  ship  had 
arrived  in  safety  at  Lisbon,  and  if  the  flour  had  been  sold  at 
the  price  at  which  they  ordered  it  should  be  sold  ; and,  in  short, 
if  the  speculation  had  wholly  and  entirely  succeeded.  The 
amount  of  the  demand  cannot  affect  the  principle  on  which 
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redress  is  demanded,  and  the  mode  in  which,  and  the  person  on 
whom,  the  demand  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  made. 

Whether  this  amount  of  demand  would  be  conceded  or  not 
would  depend  upon  the  practice  of  our  courts ; whether  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  a claimant  for  compensation,  not 
his  actual  loss,  but  in  addition  to  his  actual  loss,  all  he  would 
have  made  if  his  speculation  had  wholly  and  entirely  suc- 
ceeded. 

Wellington. 


The  Right  lion.  Charlet  Wynn  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Last  India  Office,  1st  Nov.,  1825. 

I have  not  been  a little  surprised  this  morning  to  lcam  from  a Calcutta 
newspaper  that  a general  pardon  to  the  mutineers  employed  on  the  roads 
was  granted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  a General  Order,  dated  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  only  two  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Enquiry  were  transmitted. 

That  the  government  should  not  have  intimated  this  intention  in  their 
despatch  of  the  30th  of  March,  or  communicated  the  order  by  any  of  the 
vessels  desjiatched  since  its  issue  is  very  extraordinary,  and  were  it  not  for 
their  previous  neglect  and  silence  on  similar  occasions,  I should  conclude 
some  vessel  with  despatches  must  have  miscarried,  but  as  far  as  I can  learn 
there  is  none  missing. 

I trust,  however,  that  this  will  contribute  to  allay  the  anger  of  the 
Directors,  and  dispose  them  at  least  to  allow  Lord  Amherst  time  to  resign, 
instead  of  being  superseded,  should  they  still  insist  on  his  removal. 

Believe  me  ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

C.  Williams  Wynn. 


494.  ] m To  the  Eight  lion.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  DEAR  WyNN,  Strotfleldsaye,  3rd  Nov.,  1825. 

Since  I received  your  letter  of  the  27th  October  I have 
received  your  note  of  the  1st  instant,  from  which  I learn  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had,  on  the  22nd  April,  pardoned  the 
mutineers,  who  had  been  till  then  working  upon  the  roads  in 
Bengal. 

There  is  no  man  who  rejoices  more  sincerely  than  I do  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  has  found  it  to  be  in  his  power  to  take 
this  step ; and  it  is  unnecessary  that  I should  trouble  you 
further  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  However  objectionable 
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I should  have  thought  it  for  the  authorities  at  home  to  interfere 
in  this  question,  and  however  unwilling  to  be  a party  to  such 
irregular  interference,  which,  as  I said  before,  would  give  us 
the  air  of  protectors  of  mutiny,  I should  not  have  written  one 
line,  or  said  one  word  upon  the  subject,  if  I had  known  that  the 
Board  of  Control  had,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  authorized 
such  interference  before  you  spoke  to  me. 

I will  pay  every  attention  to  any  subject  on  which  you  may 
desire  to  have  my  opinion,  which  is  founded  not  only  on  my 
own  long  experience,  but  upon  a very  general  acquaintance 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  officers  who  have  served  in 
the  East  Indies.  Things  may  have  changed  since  1 was  there, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  know  where  and  how,  and  whether  such 
changes  have  affected  the  facts  upon  which  my  opinions  are 
founded.  I contend  that  the  pay  of  the  Bengal  troops  is  suf- 
ficient, not  only  in  comparison  with  the  price  of  provisions  and 
labour  in  that  country,  and  with  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  the 
price  of  provisions  and  labour  in  other  countries ; but  likewise 
because  I see  that  all  these  corps,  even  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  are  complete  in  numbers ; and,  moreover,  I see  that  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  the  fact  is  stated  that  very  # 
recently  young  men  had  followed  the  marches  of  this  very  47th 
Regiment  to  enlist  when  there  should  be  vacancies.  This  was 
generally  the  case,  particularly  in  the  corps  stationed  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  when  I was  better  acquainted  with  the 
Bengal  army.  If  it  is  the  case  now,  no  man  can  pretend  that 
the  sepoys  are  underpaid.  Then  it  is  said  that  the  rupee, 
which  I have  calculated  at  2s.  6 d.,  is  only  2s.  Id.  At  this 
reduced  rate  the  Bengal  sepoys  have  more  pay  than  any  soldiers 
in  Europe,  excepting  the  British.  But  for  the  purpose  of  the 
comparison  with  the  pay  of  other  troops,  the  rupee  ought  to  be 
rated  at  its  intrinsic  value.  This  is  2s.  G d.  But  when  a bill 
upon  England  is  wanted,  only  2s.  or  2s.  1 d.  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  a question  of  exchange,  which  depends  upon  a variety 
of  circumstances  besides  the  relative  intrinsic  value  of  the  coins 
in  the  country  in  which  the  bill  is  obtained  and  in  that  in  which 
it  is  to  be  paid. 

Then  it  appears  that  there  is  a plan  for  assimilating  the 
currency  and  the  pay  of  the  troops  in  all  the  Presidencies, 
which  may  be  very  proper  measures ; but  as  they  involve  great 
expenses  in  consequence  of  your  being  unable  to  lower  the  pay 
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of  any  of  your  armies,  or  the  salaries  of  the  civil  servants  on 
any  of  your  establishments,  and  as  there  were  in  my  time  (and 
they  exist  still,  I believe)  several  local  peculiarities  attending 
as  well  the  currency  of  India  in  general  as  that  of  each  of  the 
Presidencies,  I earnestly  recommend  to  you  to  allow  the  local 
government  to  settle  these  matters. 

I see  that  Lord  Amherst’s  position  is  so  far  improved  as  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  give  him  the  option  of  resigning  or  of 
being  dismissed  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  I have  seen  but 
two  reasons  stated  for  either  the  one  or  the  other.  One  of 
these  reasons,  viz.,  that  he  was  afraid  of  interfering  in  the 
military  affairs  of  the  government,  is  positively  disproved  by 
many  Minutes  which  I have  perused,  written  by  Lord  Amherst, 
on  the  Burmese  war ; of  the  other,  viz.,  the  general  want  of 
confidence  in  his  government,  there  is  no  proof  at  all 

However,  I know  enough  of  the  service  in  India  to  think  it 
very  possible  that  this  reason  exists.  I never  knew  any 
Governor-General,  not  excepting  Lord  Wellesley  himself,  who 
inspired  general  confidence  at  first.  If  the  want  of  confidence 
in  Lord  Amherst  should  continue,  it  might  afford  a reason 
for  recalling  him.  But  even  in  that  case,  I should  wish  to 
know  the  measures  or  the  omissions,  or  even  the  misfortunes, 
upon  which  that  want  of  confidence  is  founded  before  I could 
give  my  consent  to  the  removal  of  a public  officer  before  the 
usual  period  of  liis  government  should  have  expired. 

As  for  his  omitting  to  write  about  the  mutiny,  or  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee,  or  the  pardon  of  the  mutineers,  the 
fact  is  that  all  these  points  are  important  in  this  country 
because  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  protect  criminals,  and  to 
applaud  the  disloyal,  the  disaffected,  and  the  mutinous.  But  they 
are  not  arrived  at  this  pitch  of  refinement  in  Bengal  yet ; and 
Lord  Amherst  could  not  believe  that  all  these  details  would  be  so 
important.  I firmly  believe  that  he  never  read  more  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  officers  upou  the  mutiny  than 
the  Report  If  he  had,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  observe 
the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  Committee  did  not  notice 
in  their  Report  that  a Court  of  Enquiry  had  been  ordered  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  that  the  mutineers  had 
refused  to  attend  ; and  that  they  had  equally  omitted  to  notice 
the  conduct  of  the  European  officers  of  the  47th  Regiment. 
These  omissions  on  the  part  of  Lord  Amherst  may  be  very 
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provoking  and  inconvenient,  but  they  cannot  afford  a ground 
for  the  government  being  parties  either  to  his  recall,  or  to  give 
him  the  option  of  resigning,  which,  I conceive,  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice  forced  upon  us  by  the  most  contemptible 
clamour. 

If  the  Court  of  Directors  should  think  proper  to  remove  Lord 
Amherst,  and  to  appoint  a Governor-General  without  reference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  government,  the  authority  vested  in  the 
King  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  appointment. 

We  all  agree  that  Lord  Amherst  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mode  of  or  the  circumstances  attending  the  putting  down  the 
mutiny.  But  I earnestly  entreat  you  to  observe,  that  when  you 
admit  the  necessity,  and  approve  of  putting  down  the  mutiny 
by  force,  you  cannot  turn  short  round  and  say  that  you  don’t 
approve  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  force  used  upon  the  occa- 
sion. When  swords  were  drawn,  and  the  body-guard  were 
ordered  to  charge,  there  was  no  human  power  that  could 
determine  whether  one,  ten,  or  four  hundred  lives  should  be 
sacrificed.  We  may  lament  that  so  many  deluded  men  fell ; 
but  the  act  itself  being  thought  necessary,  and  approved  of,  we 
must  take  care,  as  a government,  not  to  cast  blame  upon  our  • 
officers  for  its  consequences,  which  were  positively  beyond 
human  control. 

I have  long  reflected  upon  the  state  of  the  Indian  array, 
which  requires  a good  deal  of  arrangement.  What  you  say 
respecting  the  difference  between  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
army  and  those  in  the  King’s  service  is  very  true,  and  unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  complete  remedy  for  the  evil.  To  make 
the  army  the  King’s  army  would  not  be  a remedy.  The 
government  in  India  require,  and  always  will  require,  the 
services  of  the  officers  of  the  army  in  civil  and  political  offices. 
They  are  as  well  qualified  as  the  civil  servants  to  fill  some  of 
those  offices,  and  better  qualified  to  fill  others.  Indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  great  good  would  be  effected  both  for  the  country  and 
for  the  army  if  the  civil  police  magistrates  were  all  officers  of 
the  army,  and  the  private  policemen  retired  sepoys.  But  there 
ought  to  be  in  India  a half-pay  list.  Those  officers  who  serve 
on  the  military  Staff,  properly  so  called,  and  who  are  employed 
on  real  military  duty,  such  as  in  the  command  of  extra  or 
irregular  corps,  ought,  although  on  half-pay,  to  retain  their 
pretensions  to  promotion ; and  each  of  them  ought  to  be  pro- 
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moted  by  brevet  or  otherwise  when  the  officer  who  had  been 
next  in  rank  to  each  of  them  in  the  regiment  or  in  the  army 
should  be  promoted;  but  those  employed  in  political  or  civil 
situations,  or  in  the  police,  or  in  the  civil  departments  of  the 
army,  ought  to  give  up  their  pretensions  to  promotion,  and 
enjoy  only  their  half-pay  and  the  pension,  upon  retirement,  of 
the  rank  which  they  should  have  acquired  previous  to  their 
acceptance  of  such  employment. 

I believe  the  expense  of  this  arrangement  would  be  but 
trifling.  It  would  fall  upon  the  civil  establishments,  which 
ought  to  pay  for  such  services ; and  it  is  certain  that  it  would 
cure  one  great  evil,  that  of  a deficiency  of  European  officers 
with  the  Native  corps. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  dear  Lord  Liverpool,  stratfieidaoye,  4th  Nov.,  1825. 

I think  it  desirable  that  you  should  see  the  enclosed  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Wynn  and  myself  regarding  the 
Indian  discussion,  as  it  will  show  you  exactly  where  he  stands. 
Lord  Amherst,  instead  of  being  dismissed,  is  to  have  the  option 
whether  he  will  retire  or  be  dismissed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

I think,  from  Wynn’s  anxiety  to  have  Lord  Amherst  re- 
moved, I have  been  misinformed  or  mistaken  respecting  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  having  given  up  the  notion  of  going  to 
India. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  return  these  papers  to  my  house  in  London, 
when  you  will  have  perused  them. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely; 

Wellington. 


To  the  Earl  of  Clancarty. 

My  DEAR  Clancarty,  London,  14th  Nov.,  1825. 

I have  seen  your  picture  of  myself  which  I wish  to  send  you, 
if  1 knew  by  what  conveyance  it  would  be  most  likely  to  reach 
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you  in  safety.  I spoke  to  Lord  Dunlo  about  it  when  he  was 
here  last  spring ; but  I beg  to  have  a line  from  you.  I believe 
I ought  to  send  it  to  some  person  in  Dublin,  who  would  forward 
it  to  Garbally  in  safety. 

Much  time  has  elapsed  since  I ought  to  have  written  to 
you  ; and  I have  frequently  been  tempted  to  do  so  upon  various 
topics  on  which  I know  that  we  think  very  much  alike,  and 
upou  which  I should  have  wished  to  throw  fresh  light  by  con- 
sultation with  you.  But  you  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
stage  of  our  varying  politics ; and  the  truth  is,  that  while  I am 
more  than  ever  mixed  up  in  all  our  concerns,  you  have  with- 
drawn yourself  from  them  entirely.  I wish  that  you  would 
look  at  us  here  occasionally.  Your  withdrawing  entirely  from 
public  life  is  really  a disadvantage  to  your  family,  as  well  as 
injurious  to  the  public  interests  ; and  I am  convinced  that  you 
would  find  that  you  could  render  some  very  satisfactory  services 
to  the  public  by  coming  here  occasionally  from  the  period  of 
the  Easter  holidays  till  the  end  of  the  session. 

I don’t  know  whether  much  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  your  appearance  here  in  the  next  session.  Lord  Liverpool 
determined  not  to  dissolve  the  Parliament ; and  he  was  led  to 
expect  (and  in  fact  expected)  that  the  condition  of  this  deter- 
mination of  his  would  be  that  certain  others  would  agree  that 
there  should  be  no  Catholic  question  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  When  the  question,  however,  came  to  be  decided, 
it  was  found  that  certain  great  parliamentary  powers,  in  the 
Protestant  interest,  >.ere  desirous,  for  private  electioneering 
reasons,  that  the  dissolution  should  be  postponed  till  1826 ; and 
then  those  who  were  to  have  agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
Catholic  question  were  unwilling  to  go  further  than  to  say,  that 
they  were  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  none  ; and  that  their 
intention  was  to  move  the  previous  question  if  the  Catholic 
question  were  moved.  With  this  Lord  Liverpool  was  satisfied  ; 
and  I understand  that  Mr.  Plunkett  has  been  informed  that 
this  intention  is  entertained  by  the  Catholic  leaders  in  Parlia- 
ment on  this  side  of  the  water. 

If  this  intention  be  carried  into  execution,  you  will  see  that 
there  will  be  little  to  be  done  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
at  least  upon  that  point.  Although  I am  very  desirous  of 
seeing  you  here  occasionally,  and  I should  be  very  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  talking  over  that  question  with  you,  as  I 
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think  you  and  I are  not  far  from  entertaining  the  same  opinions 
upon  it,  I must  tell  you  that  I think  we  are  farther  from  the 
accomplishment  of  anything  like  an  arrangement  such  as  you  and 
I would  look  to  than  we  have  ever  been  yet.  First,  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  government  are  more  violent  than  they  have  ever 
been.  In  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  they  voted  with  the 
Opposition  as  a party,  against  the  majority  of  their  colleagues, 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  King ; and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  a resolution  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  very  next  step  upon  which  would  have  brought 
the  King  and  House  of  Commons  in  collision,  and  the  govern- 
ment must  have  been  broken  up.  I had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  keeping  things  together  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
after  the  session  was  over.  Secondly,  the  declaration  of  the 
Duke  of  York  has  had  a very  extraordinary  effect  throughout 
the  country.  It  has  certainly  made  some  men  who  have  hitherto 
voted  on  the  Protestant  side  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a settle- 
ment. But  it  has  also  turned  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
question ; and  the  Duke  of  York  has  received  a good  deal  of 
applause and  I think  that  the  elections  will  feel  the  influence 
of  the  protestant  opinions  which  this  speech  has  called  forth. 
Then  the  speech  has  pledged  the  Duke  of  York  against  all 
settlement ; and  others  likewise ; and  has  given  all  the  low, 
shabby  people  in  Parliament  a sort  of  standard  to  which  they 
may  rally,  which  would  prevent  them  from  supporting  anything 
of  which  the  object  might  be  a settlement. 

You  are  so  far  removed  that  I am  afraid  you  will  not  under- 
stand the  position  of  things  which  I have  been  endeavouring  to 
describe  to  you  ; but  this  very  difficulty,  in  conveying  to  you  a 
description  of  our  position,  will  tend  to  show  you  how  desirable 
it  is  that  you  should  come  and  look  at  us,  and  judge  for  yourself 
what  we  are  about. 

I saw  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  summer,  who,  with 
the  Queen,  inquired  very  kindly  after  you  and  Lady  Clancarty. 
He  had  got  quite  well ; but  was  grown  enormously  fat.  He 
had  married  his  son  Fritz  to  a very  delightful  young  princess, 
with  whom  they  were  all  charmed. 

I say  nothing  to  you  about  foreign  politics.  You  will  have 
seen  and  admired  the  note  to  Mr.  Zea,  and  its  publication  ! ! ! 
What  do  you  think  of  the  familiar  appellation  of  the  august 
house  of  Bourbon,  the  Bourbons ; and  of  the  information  to  the 
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world,  that  it  had  been  thought  by  the  Allies  that  there  were 
others  more  worthy  of  reigning  over  France  ?!  1 1 

Pray,  remember  me  most  kindiy  to  Lady  Clancarty ; and 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  DEAR  Duke,  Cirencester,  14th  Nov.,  1825. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  papers  relating  to  the 
Report  on  the  Indian  mutiny ; and  I am  very  happy  that  you  have  been 
able  to  make  out  so  good  a case  both  for  Lord  Amherst  and  Sir  Edward 
Paget.  They  would  feel  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  if  they  knew  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  in  the  investigation  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Report 
was  founded,  and  the  exertions  which  you  have  felt  it  your  duty  to  make 
for  their  protection.  The  only  real  difficulty  of  the  case  is,  the  having  sent 
such  a Report  without  a comment,  as  it  enables  their  adversaries  to  say  that 
this  is  an  admission  of  all  its  contents ; and  I confess  I do  not  think  that 
in  one  instance  at  least,  and  that  not  an  immaterial  one,  the  excuse  you 
have  offered  for  them,  viz.,  that  it  related  to  a subject  which  no  longer 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  in  India,  and  therefore  they  concluded 
it  had  become  equally  indifferent  here,  is  the  real  motive  of  their  silence. 
Both  Lord  Amherst  and  Sir  Edward  must  have  been  equally  aware  that 
the  real  evil  had  been  studiously  kept  lack  by  the  reporters  (all  of  them 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company).  But  they  knew  that  if 
this  were  adverted  to  by  them,  it  would  give  mortal  offence  to  the  Directors," 
the  value  of  whose  patronage  would  be  affected  if  any  measures  were  taken 
to  remedy  it ; unless  there  were  some  alteration  made  in  the  military 
service  of  the  Company,  on  a liberal  scale,  such  as  you  have  suggested ; but 
which  the  Directors  might  be  afraid  to  adopt.  The  omission  of  any  mention 
of  the  previous  Court  of  Enquiry  stands  upon  a different  ground,  and  to 
this  omission  they  might  have  adverted  without  offence  to  the  Directors. 
As  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a very  material  part  of  the  case,  I cannot  under- 
stand this  apparent  indifference  to  it. 

I do  not  think  that  Mr.  Wynn  very  much  overrates  the  effect  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  publication  of  this  Report,  without  a comment ; but 
unless  government  are  prepared  to  consult  their  case  at  the  expense  of  their 
duty  by  giving  way  to  the  clamour,  although  they  know  it  is  undeserved, 
ought  not  an  opportunity  to  be  sought  to  prevent  this  mischief,  by  con- 
triving to  supply  those  comments,  to  which  the  Reiort  is  liable,  and  which 
the  Indian  government  have  not  sent  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  an  opjiortunity  will  occur  when  the  despatch 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  on  this  Report  shall  be  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Wynn  says  it  assumes  that  the  Report  lias  the  concurrence  of  the  Indian 
government.  If  the  Board  of  Control  passes  it  by  equally  without  a 
comment,  the  Court  of  Directors  will  have  a right  to  assume  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  government  at  home.  Here,  therefore,  is  presented  an 
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opportunity,  I may  say  a duty,  to  interpose  some  observations;  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  Report,  I am  sure  the  two 
omissions  I have  mentioned  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  Wynn  thinks  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  respecting 
the  Indian  army,  until  the  expiration  of  the  Charter,  but  it  may  be  quali- 
fied ; for  without  adopting  your  suggestion  or  any  other  measure  of  a great 
scale,  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  to  regulate  that  in  future  no  more  than 
a given  number  of  officers  shall  be  taken  away  at  a timo  from  any  ono 
regiment  to  be  employed  at  a distance.  This  might  affect  the  value  of  the 
patronage,  but  not  so  materially  as  to  make  the  Directors  venture  on  an 
opposition  to  a regulation  to  which  they  could  not  state  any  real  objection, 
unless  they  proposed  a more  fundamental  remedy  or  denied  the  evil,  which 
they  could  not  do. 

If  Lord  William  Bcntinck  is  to  be  the  Governor,  which  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool’s and  Mr.  Wynn’s  letter,  I presume  is  in  contemplation,  I hope  that 
there  will  be  some  explanation  with  him  on  the  rights  of  a free  press  and 
other  Whiggish  questions. 

Your*  very  sincerely, 

Bathurst. 


The  Right  lion.  Charles  Wynn  to  Field  Marsha l the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  DEAR  Duke,  Audley  End,  17th  Nov.,  1825. 

In  considering  the  practical  operation  of  your  plan,  for  filling  up  the 
places  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  who  may  be  employed  on  the  Staff 
and  on  other  duties  not  regimental,  by  bearing  them  in  the  mean  time  on  a 
list  resembling  the  half-pay  of  the  regular  army,  but  allowing  them  a 
promotion  parallel  to  that  of  the  officers  immediately  junior  to  them  in 
their  respective  regiments,  I am  anxious  to  know  in  what  manner  you 
contemplated  that  they  should  return  to  their  regiments  in  the  event  of 
the  cessation  of  their  Staff  duty,  or  of  its  being  found  expedient  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  so  employed.  Some  of  these  employments  are  in  their 
nature  temporary,  and  I am  sure  that  you  must  be  aware  of  many  cases, 
where,  though  there  might  be  no  sufficient  causo  to  oblige  an  officer  to  quit 
the  army  altogether,  he  may  have  proved  himself  ill  qualified  for  a Stall' 
situation,  or  may  have  rendered  it  highly  desirable  that  he  should  be 
recalled  from  the  service  of  one  of  the  Native  sovereigns  in  our  alliance.  If 
an  officer  so  circumstanced  were  to  return  as  a supernumerary  major  or 
captain  to  the  regiment,  which  he  quitted  perhaps  when  a subaltern,  the 
hardship  would  probably  be  severely  felt  by  all  those  below  him,  but  espe- 
cially by  those,  who  had  entered  since  he  quitted  the  regiment. 

Perha;*  the  same  object  might  be  answered  by  the  following  plan. 
Every  officer  so  taken  away  from  a regiment  to  receive  the  whole  of  his 
]«y  and  allowances  from  the  department  to  which  he  is  attached  ; but  to 
retain  his  rank  and  place  in  the  regiment.  The  officer  of  the  grade  next 
below  him,  without  obtaining  promotion,  to  receive  the  difference  of  his 
own  pay  and  that  of  the  absent  officer. 

A certain  number  of  supernumerary  cadets  to  be  sent  out  who  shall  be 
attached  as  ensigns  to  any  regiment,  which  either  by  officers  being  taken 
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away  for  extra  duties  or  by  sickness,  shall  bo  reduced  below  the  comple- 
ment of  fifteen  officers  present,  which  Sir  Thomas  Munro  considers  as 
amply  sufficient — allowing  a commandant,  adjutant,  quartermaster,  one 
officer  per  company,  and  two  supernumeraries. 

He  states  with  great  appearance  of  reason  in  one  of  his  minutes  on  this 
subject  that  a battalion  may  be  too  fully  as  well  as  too  thinly  officered  by 
Europeans,  and  that  in  the  former  case,  it  leads  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Native  officers,  who  must  form  the  links  between  the  sepoys  and  their 
officers.  I imagine  that  it  could  not  be  desirable  that  the  number  present 
should  on  this  account  ever  exceed  seventeen. 

From  what  I have  heard  this  morning,  I am  afraid  that  the  Court  will 
be  more  pertinacious  in  insisting  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Amherst,  than  I 
expected  last  week ; but  I shall  hear  more  on  Monday  when  I am  to  see 
the  Chairs. 

Believo  me,  my  dear  Duke,  with  high  respect, 

ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

C.  Williams  Wynn. 


T}ie  Right  Bon.  George  Canning  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  Seaford,  17th  Nov.,  1825. 

I send  you  a sketch  of  the  force  and  positions  of  the  Russian  army  under 
Count  Wittgenstein,  which  has  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Yeames,  our 
Consul  at  Odessa. 

I do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  enabled  by  this  information  to  infer 
anything  respecting  the  Emperor’s  projects.  Count  Lievcn  continues  to 
assure  me  that  they  are  still  pacific,  and  renews  his  desire  of  our  interven- 
tion to  keep  the  peace. 

The  subject  is  a most  perplexing  one.  I am  turning  it  in  my  mind  very 
anxiously ; aud  meditate  a japer  on  the  case  as  it  now  stands,  which,  as 
soon  as  it  is  finished,  1 will  send  for  your  consideration. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Geoboe  Canning. 


[Enclosure.] 

Sketch  of  the  Force  and  Positions  of  the  Russian  Southern  Army, 
called  the  Second  Grand  Army,  consisting  of  two  corps. 

Odessa,  15th  Aug.,  1825. 

Bead-quarters  at  Tulzyn. 

Commandcr-in-Chief,  General  Count  Wittgenstein. 

1st  Corps,  consisting  of  3 divisions  of  infantry,  1 division  of  cavalry,  3 
brigades  of  foot  artillery,  and  5 companies  of  horse  artillery. 

Bead-quarters  at  Cherson. 

Commanded  by  General  Ruiewitx. 

1st  Division,  consisting  of  4 regiments,  infantry  of  the  line,  2 regiments  of 
chasseurs,  and  1 brigade  of  foot  artillery. 
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Head-quarters  at  Human. 

Commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Karnilef. 

2nd  Division,  consisting  of  4 regiments,  infantry  of  the  line,  2 regiments  of 
chasseurs,  and  1 brigade  of  foot  artillery. 

Head-quarters  at  Nemirof. 

Commanded  by  Major-General  Prince  Simbirsk. 

3rd  Division,  consisting  of  4 regimonts,  infantry  of  the  line,  2 regiments  of 
chasseurs,  and  1 brigade  of  foot  artillery. 

Head-quarters  at  Symphiropol. 

Commanded  by  Major-General  Oudnm. 

4th  Division,  consisting  of  4 regiments  of  dragoons,  and  5 companies  of  horse 
artillery. 

Head-quarters  at  Xovomiryorod. 

Commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Kreilz. 

2nd  Corps,  consisting  of  2 divisions  of  infantry,  2 brigades  of  foot  artillery, 
and  6000  Cossacks. 

Head-quarters  at  Terasjxd. 

Commanded  by  General  Saboneyef. 

1st  Division,  consisting  of  4 regiments,  infantry  of  the  line,  2 regiments  of 
chasseurs,  and  1 brigade  of  foot  artillery. 

Iiead-quarters  at  Kaminietz. 

Commanded  by  Major-General  Ivanhof. 

2nd  Division,  consisting  of  4 regiments,  infantry  of  the  line,  2 regiments  of 
chasseurs,  and  1 brigade  of  foot  artillery. 

Head-quarters  at  Tymuel. 

Commanded  by  Major-General  Teltouchin. 

The  6000  Cossacks  are  chiefly  on  the  Turkish  frontier  along  the  Pruth  and 
Lower  Danube. 

Observations. — The  reduction  that  was  made  in  this  army,  is  the  colonisation 
of  the  third  battalions,  not  effected,  however,  in  the  divisions  of  Onilam,  and  of 
Teltouchin,  tbo  regiments  of  which  are  still  composed  of  throe  battalions  each. 

No  late  recruitment  having  been  made,  the  present  force  of  the  battalion  can 
be  estimated  at  no  more  than  850  to  900  men. 


Approximative  total  numerical  Force  of  the  Second  Army. 


Men. 

72  battalions  of  infantry  61,200 

5 brigades  of  foot  artillery  2,500 

5 companies  of  horse  artillery 700 

4 regiments  of  dragoons 4,800 

Cossacks  6,000 


Total  75,200 
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Ij<>rd  Hastings  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

18th  Nov.,  1825. 

In  returning  to  your  Grace  the  statement,  with  the  perusal  of  which  you 
have  honoured  me,*  1 must  indulge  myself  so  far  as  to  express  my  admira- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  view  taken  by  you  of  the  case.  I have  been 
too  often  tasked  with  the  disentanglement  of  similarly  complicated  ques- 
tions, not  to  know  thoroughly  the  exertion  of  mind  requisite  for  unravelling 
such  a subject,  and  then  condensing  the  exposition.  It  is  impossible  that 
anything  could  be  more  perspicuous  or  more  accurate  than  the  selection  of 
the  points  established  by  your  Grace,  or  than  the  reasoning  founded  on 
them.  You  may  jxwsibly  allow  me  a future  opportunity  of  conversing  on 
the  details.  But  in  the  mean  time  I entreat  you  to  accept  this  hasty 
acknowledgment  of  sincere  obligation. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  truest  respect, 

your  Grace’s  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Hastings. 


To  the  Sight  lion.  George  Canning. 

[ 497.  ] 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Canning,  Stratficldsaye,  22nd  Nov.,  1825. 

I have  looked  over  the  returns  of  Wittgenstein's  army  which 
you  have  enclosed,  and  I do  not  think  its  numbers  or  the  posi- 
tions which  they  occupy  are  calculated  to  create  any  uneasiness. 

The  former  are  only  75,000  men ; and  these  are  disseminated 
over  a very  great  extent  of  country,  having  their  left  at  Trudel 
on  the  Danube,  and  one  division  at  Cherson.  They  are  ex- 
tended along  the  Pruth,  and  their  right  at  above  300  miles 
distance  from  their  left 

In  this  position,  and  with  these  numbers,  the  troops  might 
certainly  be  employed  to  take  possession  of  the  Principalities ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  having 
employed  his  Allies,  and  this  country  in  particular,  to  prevail 
upon  the  Turks  to  evacuate  the  Principalities,  should,  as  soon 
as  the  last  man  is  withdrawn,  occupy  those  countries  with  his 
own  troops. 

It  must  be  observed  also  upon  this  return,  that  it  is  only  of 
one  army,  and  is  dated  the  15th  of  August,  which  is  previous 
to  the  period  at  which  the  Emperor  ordered  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  join  their  corps.  I am  afraid  therefore  that  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the  information  conveyed  by  this  paper. 

* Sec  Memorandum  on  the  Deccan  Prize  Money,  p.  489. 
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The  subject  is  a very  difficult  one.  The  establishment  of  a 
new  Power  in  Europe,  which  must  be  founded  on  the  principles 
of  modern  democracy,  and  therefore  inimical  to  this  country 
which  must  be  continental  at  the  same  time,  and  maritime,  and, 
from  its  topographical  situation,  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the 
great  Military  Powers  of  the  Continent,  would  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  no  small  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the 
government  of  this  country  ; and  an  excuse  for  having  allowed 
the  contest  to  take  the  course  which  it  has  taken  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  detestation  of  all  mankind  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  probability,  nay  almost  certainty,  that  the 
Turks  can  neither  conquer  the  submission  of  the  Greeks  nor 
any  longer  retain  that  people  in  subjection,  if  others  should 
assist  them  in  making  the  conquest.  But  the  establishment  of 
a Greek  power  in  Europe  by  means  of  the  operations  of  a 
Russian  army  is  quite  a different  case  from  that  of  a Greek 
power  established  by  its  own  unassisted  exertions  against  the 
Turks. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  interferes  in  this  case,  the  contest 
still  existing,  solely  because  it  suits  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment that  a Greek  power  should  be  established  in  Europe.  It 
must  be  observed  that  this  interference  between  a government 
and  its  revolted  subjects  is  not,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other 
instances,  with  a view  to  restore  the  power  of  a legitimate 
government,  but  to  alter  the  state  of  possession  in  Europe  for 
objects  purely  Russian,  to  deprive  the  Turks  of  a vast  dominion 
and  power,  and  to  substitute  Russian  influence,  and  possibly 
in  the  effort  to  destroy  the  Ottoman  government  altogether, 
and  to  establish  a Russian  government  on  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles. 

I entertain  no  doubt  that  as  these  measures  cannot  be  carried 
into  execution  by  Russia  without  maritime  means,  the  naval 
power  of  this  country  could  prevent  their  execution.  But  we 
must  exert  that  power  in  concert  with  the  Turks,  frankly  and 
fairly  to  maintain  the  Ottoman  government  at  Constantinople. 
Otherwise  they  will  never  consent  to  our  entering  the  only  seat 
of  our  operation. 

This  is  the  real  difficulty  of  the  case.  The  country  would 
not  bear  the  Emperor  of  Russia  overpowering  any  other  Power 
for  Russian  objects.  But  the  Turkish  government  is  so  oppres- 
sive and  odious  to  all  mankind,  that  we  could  scarcely  expect 
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to  carry  the  country  with  us  in  a course  of  policy,  however 
interesting,  the  result  of  which  is  to  be  to  maintain  by  the 
exercise  of  our  power  that  government  at  Constantinople.  But 
I should  think  that  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  ought  not  to  be 
less  alive  than  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  this  interference  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  this  contest,  as  well  in  its  principle  as 
its  consequences ; and  that  they  would  not  be  indisposed  to  join 
with  us  in  remonstrance,  or  possibly  in  something  more  forcible. 

The  Austrians  dread  the  very  name  of  a great  power,  and 
this  dread  would  not  be  diminished  by  its  being  established  by 
the  interference  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  existing  under 
his  influence. 

As  I told  you,  M.  de  Villele  is  very  indifferent  as  to  the 
result  of  the  contest  in  that  part,  provided  that  result  does  not 
tend  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  power  or  influence  of  any  of 
the  great  Powers. 

I would  recommend  you,  then,  to  connect  yourself  with 
Austria  and  France,  as  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  from  carrying  into  execution  his  supposed  measure.' 

I should  think  that  a joint  declaration  of  the  three  Powers, 
not  to  submit  to  any  further  aggrandisement  of  the  Russian 
empire,  would  induce  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  pause ; and  if 
that  declaration  should  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  it 
should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  only  effectual  measure  for 
saving  the  Turks,  its  unpopularity  will  be  divided ; and  it  will 
at  least  have  the  appearance  and  the  grace  of  being  one  of 
common  interest. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

Wellington. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
My  dear  DcKE,  Whitehall  Place,  24th  Nov.,  1825. 

Enclosed  I transmit  for  your  perusal  the  minutes  of  a secret  Court  of 
Directors  held  on  the  16th  instant,  which  I shall  be  obliged  to  you  to 
return  when  you  have  read  them.  The  resolution  with  which  they 
conclude  passed  with  the  single  dissent  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  out  of  tweuty- 
one  Directors  present. 

I yesterday  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  express  to  him  my  apprehension 
that  the  knowledge  of  a resolution  so  carried  (communicated  as  it  will  be 
immediately  to  India  by  the  channel  of  private  letters),  will  so  materially 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  government  that  it  will  be  hazardous  for  the 
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public  interest,  to  endeavour  further  to  delay  the  appointment  of  a suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Amherst. 

When  such  a resolution  is  formally  recorded  hy  those  who  have  the 
legal  right  of  recall,  I think  the  continuance  of  the  Governor-General  can 
neither  be  productive  of  advantage  to  the  public  or  satisfaction  to  himself. 

At  all  events  1 am  convinced  that  the  question  is  of  so  much  importance 
that  the  consideration  of  it  ought  to  he  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  and  I 
have  therefore  requested  that  one  may  be  summoned  for  any  day  next 
week  when  it  can  most  conveniently  assemble. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

C.  Williams  Wynn. 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  DEAR  Lord  Bathurst,  Goodwood,  28th  Nov.,  1825. 

I have  recently  had  before  me  the  proceedings  on  the  pulling 
down  and  building  up  a general  officer’s  quarters  at  Demerara, 

by  General  , an  officer  of  experience  and  discretion, 

who  in  this  act  has  set  at  defiance  all  regulation  and  respon- 
sibility. This  is  another  flagrant  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  general  officers  commanding  in  the  colonies  abroad 
take  upon  themselves  unnecessarily  authority  which  does  not 
belong  to  them.  It  is  by  some  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  jobs 
and  acts  of  impropriety ; by  others  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
incurring  expense,  and  gaining  popularity  among  the  officers 
and  troops ; and  by  all  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and  in 
defiance  of  order  and  regulation. 

I cannot  be  a party  to  such  a system  ; and  if  these  matters 
are  not  regulated,  I must  decline,  on  the  part  of  the  Ordnance, 
to  have  anything  to  do  in  common  with  the  general  officers 
commanding  in  the  colonies. 

I hope  therefore  that  you  will  yourself  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  let  us  have  it  fairly  regulated. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


To  Lord  Bathurst. 

My  Lord,  London,  6tk  Doc.,  1825. 

I send  herewith  th?  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Engineers 
apjwinted  in  the  month  of  April  last  to  proceed  to  his  Majesty’s 
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dominions  in  North  America,  with  instructions  of  which  a copy 
was  forwarded  to  your  Lordship  on  the  25th  of  that  month.* 

In  considering  this  subject  I entreat  your  Lordship  to  observe 
that  it  is  impossible  for  his  Majesty’s  government  to  withdraw 
from  these  dominions.  Whether  valuable  or  otherwise,  which 
can  scarcely  be  a question,  they  must  be  defended  in  war ; and 
an  attentive  perusal  of  this  Report  will  show  what  it  is  neces- 
sary should  be  done  beforehand,  and  in  time  of  peace,  to  enable 
his  Majesty  to  defend  these  dominions  at  the  least  possible 
burden  to  the  resources  of  the  empire  in  time  of  war. 

The  first  object  for  the  observation  of  your  Lordship  is  the 
communication  with  Upper  Canada.  Your  Lordship  will  see 
in  the  report  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  completion 
of  the  system  suggested  to  your  Lordship  in  my  letter  of  the 
1st  of  March,  1819  ;t  and  how  far  the  detailed  plan  therein 
recommended  has  been  found  upon  examination  to  be  prac- 
ticable. It  is  quite  clear  unless  some  system  of  communicating 
with  Upper  Canada  besides  the  use  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  such  communication  will  be 
impracticable  beyond  Montreal  in  time  of  war.  Indeed  if 
his  Majesty  should  ratify  the  arrangement  made  by  his  com- 
missioners, under  the  J article  of  the  treaty  with  the 

United  States,  and  the  Island  of  Barnhart  should  pass  to  the 
United  States  (see  p.  34  of  the  Report),  the  communication 
with  Upper  Canada  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence  will  be  impracti- 
cable even  in  time  of  peace,  excepting  by  the  permission  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  object  to  which  I would  wish  to  draw  your  Lord- 
ship’s attention  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  is  the  commu- 
nications between  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  establishment  of  these  communications  is  but  a little 
less  important  in  a civil  and  commercial  than  in  a military 
point  of  view.  But  it  is  in  the  last  principally  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  urge  the  importance  of  these  communications  upon  the 
attention  of  his  Majesty’s  government.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  communications  are  necessary  in  any  view  that 
may  be  taken  of  the  defence  of  these  provinces,  and  that  by 
facilitating  the  concentration  of  all  the  military  means  of  his 

* See  page  436.  f See  vol.  I.,  page  36.  ; Blank  in  manuscript 
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Majesty’s  government  upon  any  point  that  may  be  threatened 
or  attacked  they  will  tend  to  the  general  security  of  all  his 
Majesty’s  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  third  object  to  which  I would  wish  to  draw  your  Lord- 
ship’s attention  is  the  importance  attached  by  the  Committee  to 
the  possession  of  Rouse  s Point , on  the  river  Richelieu,  and  to 
the  direction  of  the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  line  on 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  have  been  originally 
fixed. 

The  fourth  object  to  which  I would  wish  to  draw  your  Lord- 
ship’s attention  is  the  military  works  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, to  be  executed  in  his  Majesty’s  dominions  in  North 
America. 

Your  Lordship  will  observe  that  the  system  of  defence  of 
these  dominions  is  founded  principally  on  the  means  of  com- 
munication to  be  established,  to  which  I have  already  adverted. 
There  are  besides  some  capital  points  on  which  it  is  necessary 
to  complete,  or  to  establish  works,  such  as  Quebec,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Kingston,  on  lake  Ontario,  and  a fort  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  and  others,  to  render  still  more  difficult  the 
approach  to  those  above  mentioned,  such  as  the  works  proposed 
on  the  river  Richelieu  or  Chambly  to  protract  an  enemy’s 
advance  upon  Quebec ; and  as  the  works  upon  the  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Chateau  Gaye,  with  the  same  view  in  relation 
to  Montreal ; and  others  for  the  protection  of  naval  stations 
such  as  those  at  Pentenguashene,  Amherstburgh,  a work  on  the 
Ouse,  and  one  at  Chatham. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  I do  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt 
that,  if  the  communications  and  works  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee are  carried  into  execution,  his  Majesty’s  dominions  in 
North  America  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  effectually  defended 
and  secured  against  any  attempt  to  be  made  upon  them  here- 
after by  the  United  States,  however  formidable  their  power, 
and  this  without  any  material  demand  upon  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  country  ; so,  on  the  other,  I am  convinced,  that 
if  these,  or  some  measures  of  this  description,  are  not  adopted, 
and  if  measures  are  not  taken  at  an  early  period  to  manifest 
the  determination  of  the  King’s  government  to  hold  this  domi- 
nion, at  all  events  we  cannot  expect  the  inhabitants,  upon  whose 
loyal  and  gallant  exertions  we  must  in  the  end  depend  for  then- 
defence,  will  do  otherwise  than  look  for  the  security  of  their 
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lives  and  properties  to  a seasonable  submission  to  the  United 
States. 

Even  by  the  greatest  exertion  of  the  military  resources  of 
his  Majesty’s  government  in  war,  these  dominions  could  not  be 
successfully  and  effectually  defended  without  the  addition  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  measures  proposed ; but  if  they  are  all 
adopted,  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  militia  laws  in  these 
countries,  and  care  taken  to  keep  alive  a military  spirit  among 
the  population,  the  defence  of  these  dominions  ought  not  to  be 
a more  severe  burthen  upon  the  military  resources  of  the 
empire  in  war  than  such  defence  as  was  made  proved  to  be 
during  the  late  war. 

I earnestly  entreat,  then,  your  Lordship’s  attention  and  that 
of  his  Majesty’s  government  to  the  enclosed  document;  and 
that  I may  be  authorised  to  have  these  measures  proposed  to 
Parliament  in  the  next  session. 

I have,  &c., 

Wellington. 


Lord  Bathurst  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

My  dear  Duke,  Downing  Street,  6th  Dec.,  1825. 

Mr.  Canning  has  desired  I would  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  papers 
from  Corfu.  The  letters  to  which  he  wishes  to  call  your  attention  are 
those  from  Mavrocordato,  in  reference  to  some  conversation  he  had  with 
you  about  ten  days  ago  on  Greek  politics. 

He  has  sent  me  a copy  of  a proclamation,  which  the  French  party  are  in 
hopes  of  getting  adopted  by  the  Greek  assembly,  and  which  I send  you,  if 
you  have  not  seen  it. 

It  is  now  near  three  years,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  since  an  Orleans  party 
have  attempted  to  establish  a party  in  Greece.  By  the  interceptions  which 
have  been  sent  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  it  was  quite  clear  that  at  first  the 
party  acted  without  the  concurrence  of  the  French  government,  the 
House  of  Orleans  not  being  then  well  with  the  French  Court.  Since  the 
present  reign,  there  has  been  a better  understanding  between  them,  and  there 
id  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Orleans  party  in  Greece  are  now  in 
constant  communication  with  the  French  government ; but  all  the  intercep- 
tions, I think,  show  that  the  French  government  are  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  Greek  cause  without  us,  as  they  are  apparently  at 
times  giving  assistance  to  the  Egyptian  army,  and  have  French  officers 
belonging  to  it. 

The  proclamation  of  a son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appears,  by  former 
interceptions,  to  have  been  projected  by  the  party  more  than  half  a year 
ago,  and  they  were  very  sanguine  in  their  expectations  about  it  Whether 
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our  refusal  to  accept  their  offer  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  or  Prince  Leopold, 
will  now  render  them  more  successful  is  to  he  seen  ; but  all  my  communica- 
tions hitherto -show  that  the  French  government  is  distrusted  ; and  certainly 
they  have  been  very  double. 

Yours  ever,  my  dear  Duke,  very  sincerely, 

Bathurst. 


[500.  ] MEMORANDUM. — MARQUIS  OF  HASTINGS,  versus  SIR  T.  HISLOP. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  Lord  Hastings’  Coun- 
sel, at  the  meeting  of  the  Treasury  on  Tuesday  next,  to  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Army  to  share  in  the  150,000/.  of 
actual  capture  by  the  Army  of  the  Deccan. 

A concession  to  this  claim  would  certainly  be  inconsistent 
with  the  first  part  of  the  alternative  in  the  Minute  of  the 
Treasury  of  February,  1823,  which  Lord  Hastings’  Counsel  will 
contend  ought  to  be  set  aside  altogether. 

The  captures  which  this  money  represents  were  made  in  the 
daily  operations  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the 
Deccan,  such  as  elephants,  camels,  horses,  bullocks,  grain,  &c.  The 
articles  were  sold,  and  this  money  is  the  produce  of  the  sales,  which 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  paymasters  of  the  army. 

There  was  no  division  of  the  Grand  Army  which  did  not 
make  similar  captures,  which  captures  were  disposed  of  in  a 
similar  manner.  But  the  money,  the  produce  of  the  sales  of 
these  captures,  has  been  divided  among  the  officers  and  troops 
composing  the  division  which  made  the  capture. 

Either,  then,  such  money  must  be  carried  to  the  general 
account,  and  credit  taken  for  such  sums  against  the  troops 
composing  each  division,  among  whom  such  money  has  been 
divided,  or  the  money,  the  produce  of  the  sales  of  the  actual 
captures  made  by  the  several  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Dec- 
can,  must  be  divided  exclusively  among  the  troops  composing 
the  division  which  made  the  capture. 

The  latter  alternative  will  be  the  most  simple,  the  easiest  to 
carry  into  execution,  and,  above  all,  the  roost  consistent  with 
the  Treasury  Minute  of  February,  1823. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Dec.  7th,  1825. 

The  conversation  at  the  Treasury  on  the  6th  instant  turned 
very  much  upon  the  question  whether  the  Army  of  the  Deccan 
was  or  was  not  a separate  army. 
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The  Army  of  the  Deccan  was  not  a separate  army,  and  I refer 
to  the  reasoning  in  my  paper  of  September,  1825,  to  show  that 
it  was  not  a separate  army.* 

But  I contend  for  it  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the  question 
before  the  Treasury  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

The  Treasury,  in  their  Minute  of  February,  1823,  decided 
that  actual  capture  should  be  the  principle  that  should  govern 
the  distribution  of  the  booty  supposed  to  be  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  each  portion  of  booty  captured  should  be 
divided  among  the  body  of  troops  by  which  the  capture  was 
actually  made,  but  that  if  constructive  capture  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted, the  distribution  must  be  made  among  the  whole  army. 

The  whole  of  this  rule  is  applicable  to  all  the  troops  em- 
ployed, whether  belonging  to  the  body  called  the  Army  of  the 
Deccan,  or  to  that  body  called  the  Grand  Army.  In  either 
case,  or  if  there  had  been  no  such  local  distinction  of  armies, 
the  produce  of  an  actual  capture  would,  under  that  decision, 
have  been  distributed  among  the  body  or  division  of  troops 
which  made  the  capture. 

This  decision  of  the  Treasury  of  1823  is  founded  upon  that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  went 
one  step  further,  and  ordered  that  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  the 
Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Deccan  should  have  the  usual  share  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Staff  in  the  booty  captured  by 
each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Deccan,  although  not 
personally  present  with  such  division  at  the  moment  of  an  actual 
capture.  But  this  last  order  is  not  inconsistent  with,  nor  sets 
aside  the  other ; nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the 
service  in  such  cases,  nor  does  it  establish  the  exclusive  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  over  the  Army  of  the  Deccan,  nor  the 
total  separation  of  that  body  of  troops  from  the  Grand  Army. 

Lord  Hastings  would  have  had  the  right  himself  to  the  share 
of  the  booty  usually  allotted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which 
by  this  order  he  makes  over  to  another. 

The  whole  question  to  be  considered  turns  upon  the  Treasury 
Minute  of  1823.  Is  the  booty  the  produce  of  actual  capture,  or 
of  constructive  capture  ? 

If  it  is  the  produce  of  actual  capture  it  must  be  divided 
among  the  body  of  troops  which  made  the  capture,  be  they  a 
part  of  those  which  came  from  the  north-east,  called  the  Grand 

• Sue  page  489. 
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Army,  or  a part  of  those  which  came  from  the  south,  called  the 
Army  of  the  Deccan. 

If  the  booty  be  the  produce  of  constructive  capture  it  must 
then,  according  to  the  same  Minute,  be  divided  among  the 
whole  army.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  the  separation  of 
the  armies  is  immaterial,  however  convinced  I may  be  that  such 
separation  did  not  exist. 

Upon  the  question  whether  the  great  portion  of  the  booty 
actually  at  the  disposition  of  the  Crown  is  the  produce  of  actual 
or  of  constructive  capture,  I refer  to  my  Memorandum  of  Sep- 
tember last. 

Wellington. 


Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mv  DEAR  Lord  Duke,  Hone  Guardi,  8th  Dec.,  1825. 

I have  now  the  honour  to  return  to  your  Grace  the  interesting  documents 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  peruse ; and  which  have,  as  yon 
know,  been  communicated  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  His  Royal 
Highness  has,  I believe,  himself  expressed  to  your  Grace  the  satisfaction 
which  he  has  derived  from  the  clear  and  able  manner  in  which  yon  have 
treated  the  question  of  the  Barrackjoor  mutiny,  and  the  liberal  and  manly 
feeling  with  which  you  have  advocated  the  cause  of  individuals  placed  in 
very  arduous  and  responsible  situations,  in  remote  stations,  who  have 
discharged  their  duties  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  and  judgments;  and 
who  might,  if  you  had  not  so  strenuously  supported  them,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  clamour  and  prejudice.  It  is,  indeed,  most  fortunate  for  them, 
and  for  others  who  may  be  similarly  circumstanced,  that  they  may  rely 
upon  such  powerful  support,  and  everyone  must  feel  that  the  country  will 
be  essentially  benefited  by  the  confidence  which  must  result  from  a course 
so  just  and  so  considerate. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  also  much  pleased  to  find  that  your  Grace  had 
urged  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  better  efficiency  of  the  Company's 
establishment  of  European  officers  with  the  Native  regiments.  It  is  a 
joint  to  which  he  has  often  endeavoured  to  draw  Mr.  Wynn's  attention, and 
his  Royal  Highness  has  ordered  mo  to  communicate  to  you  some  documents 
enclosed  which  will  show  that  some  of  his  observations  and  suggestions 
conveyed  in  March  1824  agree  in  great  measure  with  the  view  which  your 
Grace  has  taken  of  the  subject. 

You  will  observe  that  Mr.  Wynn  had  communicated  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  outline  of  the  last  military  arrangement  of  the  army  in  India, 
and  that  his  Royal  Highness  entered  at  large  into  the  question  in  his 
letter  of  6th  March,  1824 ; and,  in  the  latter  part  of  it  more  especially,  into 
that  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  officers  of  the  King's  and  the  Company’s 
regiments. 

No  answer  was  given  to  his  letter,  nor  has  the  subject  been  further 
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noticed.  I have  not  sent  Mr.  Wynn’s  letter  of  19th  February,  1824,  as  it 
relates  exclusively  to  the  rank  of  cadets,  or  rather  to  their  taking  date  as 
subalterns  of  fifteen  years’  standing  from  the  period  of  their  nomination  to 
cadetships  in  this  country,  to  which  his  Royal  Highness  objected.  My 
letter  to  Mr.  Freemantle  was  in  reply  to  verbal  communications. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard,  my  dear  Lord  Duke, 
your  Grace’s  most  obedient,  and  faithful  servant, 

H.  Taylor. 

I request  the  favour  of  you  to  return  the  enclosures,  as  I have  no  other 
copies. 


Lord  Cornbermere  to  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington . 

My  dear  Lord  Duke,  Camp  before  Bhnrtpoor,  16th  Dec.,  1825. 

I arrived  at  Agra  on  the  4th  instant,  and  after  inspecting  the  troo]>s 
assembled  there,  I proceeded  to  Muttra  on  the  7th.  The  army  (consisting 
of  1 Euro|>ean  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  3 Native  regiments  of  cavalry, 
1 regiment  of  European  infantry,  9 battalions  of  Native  infantry,  2 
24-poundcrs,  and  14  18-pounders  from  Muttra,  a regiment  of  European  dra- 
goons, 1 of  infantry,  and  9 battalions  of  sepoys,  with  22  18-pounders  &c.) 
moved  upon  Bhurtpoor  on  the  9th.  I took  up  my  ground  on  the  10th,  and  got 
possession  that  morning  of  the  jeel  (or  lake)  from  which  the  ditch  of  the 
outer  wall  was  to  have  been  filled.  The  bund  (or  dam)  was  cut  the  night 
before  I arrived,  but  the  ditch  is  so  extensive  (8  miles  in  circumference) 
that  what  Little  water  got  into  it  has  already  been  absorbed. 

The  enemy  has  not  been  able  to  retake  this  important  post  (which  is 
only  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  fort),  and  I have  made  it  so  strong  that 
be  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  We  shall  break  ground  in  about  six  days, 
near  the  north-east  angle. 

The  Burmese  war  is  still  going  on,  but  might  have  been  ended  in  October, 
had  not  the  government  offered  terms  which  his  golden-footed  majesty  was 
not  likely  to  accept ; namely,  to  givo  up  Pegu  and  Arracan,  and  to  pay 
two  crore  of  rupees.  Sir  A.  Campbell  had  received  his  instructions,  as  to 
the  operations  for  this  campaign,  before  I arrived  in  India. 

The  force  under  Brigadier-General  Morrison  oould  not  cross  the  moun- 
tains (seventeen  in  number)  between  Arracan  and  the  Irrawaddy.  The 
sickness  and  mortality  in  that  corps  has  been  dreadful.  The  two  European 
regiments  (44th  and  64th)  could  not  parade  300  men,  out  of  which  number 
not  100  were  in  a state  to  march.  The  Native  regiments  were  also  quite 
dono  up,  and  there  were  above  5000  men  in  hospital  in  October.  I have 
therefore  sent  a regiment  of  company’s  light  infantry,  and  4 battalions 
of  sepoys  to  Arracan,  and  have  brought  away  all  that  remained  of  Brigadier- 
General  Morrison’s  force.  Arracan  (though  so  unhealthy)  must  be  kept 
as  long  as  Sir  A.  Campbell  remains  in  Ava.  The  commissariat  lias  totally 
failed  ; so  that  if  a road  oould  be  found,  or  mado  over  the  Arracan  moun- 
tains, that  corps  could  not  move.  The  Native  army  here  is  in  very  bad 
order,  composed  chiefly  of  recruits,  and  very  old  and  very  young  officers  of 
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European  infantry ; we  have  only  three  regiments  in  this  presidency,  one 
of  which  is  in  Fort  William. 

I will  let  you  know  from  time  to  time  how  we  arc  going  on. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord  Duke, 

ever  your  very  faithful  and  attached, 

CoMBEBMERK. 


Mr.  Stratford  Canning  to  the  Sight  lion.  George  Canning. 

Sib,  Corfu,  16th  Dec.,  1825. 

From  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  this  island,  where  I have  unfortunately 
been  detained  by  the  illness  of  several  persons  of  my  family,  I have  made 
it  one  of  my  princijal  objects  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Greece.  The  communications  which  I have  received  from  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  from  the  officers  of  his 
Majesty’s  squadron  in  the  Archipelago,  added  to  what  I had  previously 
learnt  on  the  same  subject  from  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale,  have  been 
|iarticularly  useful  to  me  in  this  respect. 

The  departments  of  his  Majesty’s  government  with  which  those  officers 
correspond  will  doubtless  put  you  in  possession  of  whatever  is  most  in- 
teresting in  their  reports;  and  the  despatches  of  our  consul-general  at 
Prevesa  may  be  referred  to  as  contaifling  an  account  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipftl  occurrences  which  have  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring  theatre  of  war 
during  the  last  few  weeks. 

I shall  therefore  make  no  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  occupy  as  little  of 
your  time  as  possible  in  stating,  so  as  to  bring  into  one  point  of  view,  the 
prominent  circumstances  which  may  be  considered  to  have  constituted  the 
actual  Btate  of  the  Greek  contest  when  the  latest  accounts  came  away 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  circumstances  are  the  evident  determina- 
tion of  the  Porte  to  continue  its  military  operations  through  the  winter,  and 
the  arrivnl  of  a powerful  reinf  rcement  from  Egypt  in  aid  of  that  deter- 
mination. 

The  partial  successes  obtained  by  the  Greeks  in  the  interval  which 
clawed  between  the  retirement  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  Navarin  aud  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  third  largo  division  of  troops  sent  out  from  Alexandria, 
have  been  attended  with  no  lasting  advantage.  Tripolitza  is  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  Egyptians ; and  Ibrahim,  in  marching  round  to  Patras  by  the 
western  coast  of  the  Morea,  has  been  able  to  occupy  the  districts  situated  in 
his  passage  without  meeting  any  greater  resistance  than  what  has  sufficed 
to  display  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  give  him  on  several 
occasions  a colour  of  right  in  putting  them  to  the  sword,  and  destroying 
their  towns  and  villages. 

In  the  Morea,  Najxjli  di  Romania,  Napoli  di  Malvani,  and  the  citadel  of 
Corinth,  continue  to  be  held  by  Greeks.  It  does  not  appear  that  Coloco- 
troni  is  actually  at  the  head  of  any  considerable  force.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  practice  in  Greece  to  keep  on  foot  large  bodies  of  men  beyond  the  time 
for  which  they  are  wanted  in  the  execution  of  some  particular  service.  A 
greater  command  of  money  and  better  discipline  than  they  can  at  present 
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boast  of  would  be  requisite  for  that  purpose.  But  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Morca,  except  in  such  parts  as  are  positively  occupied  by  the  Egyptians,  is 
open  for  enrolment  in  case  of  emergency ; and  the  cruel  policy  now  adopted 
by  Ibrahim  is  not  likely  to  diminish  the  number  of  Greek  recruits,  other- 
wise than  as  it  thins  the  population  in  general. 

You  may  remember,  Sir,  that  the  earliest  operations  of  this  Pacha  in  the 
Morea  were  carried  on  with  some  appearances  of  forbearance  and  con- 
ciliation. Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  change,  his  conduct  is  no 
longer  the  same.  If  the  statements  which  have  reached  me  be  true,  he  now 
acts  on  a system  little  short  of  extermination.  I have  not,  indeed,  heard  of 
any  acts  of  slaughter  committed  by  him  in  cold  blood ; but  he  seems  to 
spare  no  one  where  the  slightest  show  of  resistance  is  made.  There  is  room 
to  apprehend  that  many  of  his  prisoners  have  been  sent  into  Egypt  as 
slaves,  the  children,  it  is  asserted,  being  even  compelled  to  embrace  the 
Mahometan  faith. 

The  great  advantage  obtained  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  over  the  Greeks  may  lie 
attributed  to  the  introduction  of  discipline  amongst  his  troops,  to  their 
employment  of  the  bayonet,  and  to  the  assistance  which  they  derive  from 
French  and  other  foreign  officers  skilled  in  European  tactics,  of  whom  a 
large  additional  number  has  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  Ibrahim  Pacha 
with  the  last  expedition  from  Egypt.  The  Greeks  also  have  French 
engineers  in  their  service,  and  they  have  been  endeavouring  to  match  their 
adversaries  by  increasing  the  corps  of  regular  troops,  which  they  have  been 
some  time  engaged  in  forming,  though  it  does  not  as  yet  exceed  the  number 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men. 

The  regular  force  commanded  by  the  Pacha  may  be  computed  at  upwards 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  including  cavalry  ; the  whole  amount  of  his  army, 
comprising  the  first  and  latest  expeditions  from  Egypt,  and  making  due 
allowance  for  his  losses,  which  must  have  been  considerable,  may  perhaps 
be  set  down  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  army  he  has  with  him  at  Patras,  the  infantry  having  been  conveyed  to 
that  fortress  by  transports  under  convoy  of  the  Captain  Pacha,  who  is  also 
there  with  his  fleet. 

To  the  north  of  Corinth  the  Greeks  possess  no  fortified  places  except 
Missolonghi  and  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Four  thousand  Suliotes  under 
several  captains  still  hold  out  amidst  the  ruined  houses  and  half-demolished 
entrenchments  of  Missolonghi.  The  bombardment  of  that  place  is  directed 
from  a distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  by  the  Seraskier  of  Rumclia,  whose 
whole  army  does  not  far  exceed  as  many  thousand  men,  though  the  country 
is  now  open  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  his  corps  of  5000 
Albanians  stationed  at  Salona,  and  numerous  recruits  arc  reported  to  be  on 
their  march  to  his  camp.  The  position  of  this  general  is  sufficiently  embar- 
rassing. The  Albanians,  whom  he  has  been  obliged  to  employ,  counteract 
his  measures,  and  seek  occasion  to  betray  him.  The  Suliotes  listen  to  his 
offers,  and  at  their  leisure  decline  accepting  them.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt 
afi'ect8  to  wonder  at  the  length  of  the  siege,  and  threatens  him  with  the 
immediate  assistance  of  his  Arabs.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  he  has 
lately  taken  courage  from  the  proximity  of  the  Captain  Pacha  to  settle 
matters  with  the  Albanians  by  dismissing  the  most  unruly  of  them,  and 
beheading  some  of  their  chiefs.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  this  net 
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of  rigour  will  serve  to  accelerate  the  surrender  of  Missolonghi,  where  the 
garrison  would  doubtless  by  this  time  have  been  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits  if  they  had  not  received  some  few  supplies  from  the  Greek 
squadron. 

The  small  army  before  Missolonghi  is  the  only  force  immediately  de- 
pendent on  his  command,  which  the  Sultan  at  present  employs  against  the 
Greeks,  who,  on  their  side,  unless  Colocotroni  be  actually  in  the  field,  have 
no  body  of  troops  assembled  on  service,  except  a few  hundred  men  under 
Karaiskaki,  and  two  or  three  other  Guerilla  captains  in  Acarnania.  Gar- 
risons are,  of  courso,  not  included  in  this  statement. 

The  fleet  of  the  Captain  Pacha,  now  lying  in  the  Gulf  of  I’atras,  and 
forming  the  blockade  ot  Missolonghi  and  the  adjacent  coasts,  is  conqxieed 
of  about  eighty  vessels,  of  which  fourteen  are  frigates,  mounting  from  fifty 
to  fifty-two  guns,  and  twenty  arc  largo  corvettes,  armed  in  proportion.  The 
rest  are  brigs  and  schooners  of  various  kinds,  including  three  or  four  fire- 
ships. One  division  of  this  force  is,  I believe,  Egyptian. 

The  Greek  squadron  immediately  opposed  to  the  Captain  Pacha  con- 
sisted a few  days  ago  of  thirty-five  vessels,  all  brigs,  mounting,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  fire-ships,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  guns  of  various 
sizes,  each  manned  with  about  seventy  sailors,  and  the  whole  commanded 
by  tho  celebrated  Miaulis. 

In  several  partial  actions  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  this  month 
between  this  squadron  and  a detachment  of  the  Pacha’s  fleet,  no  greater 
loss  than  the  ineffectual  explosion  of  n fire-ship  or  two  was  experienced  on 
either  side.  The  Greeks  are  described  by  British  officers  who  witnessed 
their  manoeuvres  as  having  displayed  a degree  of  skill  in  the  management 
of  their  vessels,  which  presented  a striking  contrast  with  the  awkward 
movements  and  slovenly  appearance  of  the  Turkish  squadron,  and  can 
alone  account  for  the  impunity  with  which  they  succeeded  in  engaging  an 
enemy  of  such  su[>erior  strength.  Another  Greek  squadron,  composed  of 
about  forty  armed  brigs  and  a few  fire-ships,  is  in  the  port  of  8|iezia,  under 
the  command  of  Tombasi  and  Startouri.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  commanders  to  unite  tho  two  squadrons  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Patras ; and  if  this  junction  were  effected  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
serious  attack  would  be  attempted  on  the  Captain  Pacha’s  fleet.  But  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  Miaulis,  instead  of  being  joined  by  his  colleagues, 
has  sailed  round  to  Spezia,  with  a view  to  assist  in  repressing  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  which  has  recently  broken  out  in  acts  of  violence  and 
plunder  amongst  the  sailors  under  their  command.  The  object  of  the 
mutineers  was  to  possess  themselves  of  certain  funds  which  they  claimed  as 
prize  money ; and  such  was  their  contempt  of  subordination  and  sanguinary 
disposition  that,  during  the  tumult,  a leading  member  of  the  magistracy 
escaped  assassination  only  by  taking  refuge  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
cruizere. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  aware,  Sir,  that  since  the  destruction  of  Psara,  the 
whole  naval  force  of  the  Greeks  is  supplied  by  the  islands  of  Sjiezia  and 
Hydra.  These  two  are,  in  fact,  the  only  islands  in  the  Archipelago  the 
IKissession  of  which  by  the  Greeks  is  attended  with  any  essential  effect  on 
the  duration  of  the  war.  Hydra  alone,  if  unprotected  by  the  navy,  is 
esteemed  capable  of  resisting  for  any  length  of  time  the  invasion  of  an 
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adequate  Turkish  force.  The  late  insurrection  in  Candia  is  said  to  have 
induced  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  send  thither  a detachment  of  two  thousand  men 
from  the  last  Egyptian  expedition.  But  a proportional  diminution  of  his 
main  army  is  the  only  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  the  cause  of  Greece 
from  that  quarter,  inasmuch  as  the  Candiote  insurgents  are  not  in  sufficient 
force  to  subdue  the  Turkish  garrisons  of  themselves,  and  the  Greek  Pro- 
visional Government  has  not  been  in  a condition  to  send  them  any  essen- 
tial aid. 

The  fortresses  of  the  Negropout  are  all  in  the  power  of  the  Turks ; 
Samos,  though  at  present  independent,  expends  its  very  limited  means  of 
annoyance  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia ; and  in  the  other  islands, 
where  the  Greek  population  prevails,  the  want  of  shipping  and  exposure 
to  attack  combine  with  the  general  narrowness  of  their  resources  to  render 
them  of  little  or  no  importance  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  war. 

To  this  brief  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  campaign  in  Greece,  I have 
only  to  add  that  letters  of  the  13th  instant  from  Frevcsa  describe  the  Turks 
as  having  lately  occupied  a point  on  the  Bay  of  Salona  calculated  to  inter- 
rupt the  communications  of  the  Greeks  between  that  part  of  the  oountry 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Morea,  while  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  engaged 
in  directing  two  strong  detachments  to  the  east,  the  one  by  sea  towards 
Corinth,  the  other  inland  by  Calavritk.  The  specific  object  of  this  move- 
ment is  uncertain ; but  one  of  its  probable  consequences  will  be  to  extend 
the  ravages  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  to  place  the  whole  range  of  coast, 
from  Modon  westward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Pacha. 

I will  not  presume  to  hazard  a conjecture  as  to  the  results  which  may  ho 
expected  from  this  state  of  things.  If  the  parties  directly  concerned  in  the 
struggle  were  other  than  what  they  are,  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that,  as 
matters  now  stand,  the  Greeks  have  scarcely  a chance  of  ultimate  success. 
Many  of  the  leaders  themselves  are  known  to  be  of  this  opinion,  though 
{■erhaps  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  partly  through  a vague  hope  of  assist- 
ance from  abroad,  and  partly  in  the  belief  that  destruction  itself  would  be 
preferable  to  a return  under  the  yoke  of  their  former  masters,  with  whom 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  necessarily  identified  in  their  minds.  But  such 
unexiiected  turns  of  fortune  have  already  taken  place  in  the  course  of  this 
contest;  the  disasters  which  the  Porte  has  repeatedly  experienced  are  so 
diaproportioued  to  the  strength  and  apparent  resources  of  her  adversary’ ; the 
relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  population  one  to  another  are 
so  delicate  and  complicated,  the  genius  of  the  one  nation  and  its  motives  of 
action  being  so  conducive  to  perseverance  and  enterprise,  the  character  of 
the  other  so  marked  with  habitual  indolence  and  want  of  foresight,  that  it 
is  clearly  no  case  for  the  application  of  ordinary  rules. 

Europe  has  witnessed  with  admiration  the  achievements  of  a navy  com- 
posed of  merchant  vessels  very  im|>erfectly  armed,  maintained  in  great  part 
by  the  trading  inhabitants  of  two  small  islands,  attached  only  by  courtesy 
to  the  national  government,  and  in  many  cases  not  only  commanded,  but  even 
in  a great  degree  manned,  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  the  common  sailors 
being  not  unfrequently  joint-owners  of  the  vesseL  That  such  an  arma- 
ment should  be  subject  to  the  evils  of  insubordination  is  not  surprising ; 
that  it  should  exist  at  all  is  the  wonder  ; and  if,  as  would  seem  not  impro- 
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bable,  it  were  to  break  up  before  the  object  of  its  formation  be  accom- 
plished, the  exhaustion  of  private  funds  and  the  failure  of  Greek  credit  in 
foreign  countries,  not  any  successes  of  the  colossal  monarchy  to  which  it  is 
opposed,  would  in  all  likelihood  be  the  causes  of  its  dispersion. 

The  same  causes  ought,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  to  affect  the 
duration  of  the  war  in  the  Morea.  The  Greeks  themselves  apjiear  to  feel 
that,  in  order  to  contend  with  Ibrahim  l’acha,  they  must  have  a regular 
force  at  their  disposal.  But  how  is  a regular  force  to  be  maintained  without 
money?  and  where  are  they  to  look  for  money  in  the  present  discredited 
state  of  their  funds  in  England  ? 

These  questions  would  seem  unanswerable : yet  who  would  not  have 
asked  with  equal  confidence  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  by  what 
means  an  unarmed  and  despised  peasantry  was  to  master  the  Turkish 
population,  to  defeat  in  succession  the  numerous  armies  of  the  Sultan,  and 
to  get  possession  of  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  his  empire  ? This 
miracle  has,  however,  been  performed. 

In  like  manner  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  functions  of  government, 
destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  pecuniary  resources,  by  means  of  individuals  who 
agree  in  nothing  but  their  hatred  of  the  Turk,  would  seem  insuperable,  if 
the  greater  difficulty  of  creating  a government  out  of  those  discordant  ele- 
ments in  the  very  infancy  of  the  enterprise  had  not  beeu  already  sur- 
mounted. It  appears  that  a new  form  of  administration,  to  be  in  force 
during  the  present  emergency,  is  about  to  bo  adopted  by  the  Greek  legisla- 
ture. According  to  the  ‘Napoli  Gazette,’  the  [lowers  of  gov  rnment  are  to 
be  entrusted  to  a committee  of  the  executive  and  legislative  bodies;  and  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Deputies, 
convened  for  Christmas  Day,  will  be  reserved  for  times  of  less  danger  and 
alarm. 

Whatever  I had  heard  when  at  a distance  from  Greece  of  the  disorderly 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  factious  and  interested  dis|>osition  of 
their  leaders,  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  those  who  arc  best  situated  for 
observing  the  progress  of  the  war. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  same  testimony  is  given  to  those  more 
noble  and  redeeming  features  of  the  Greek  character  which  ages  of  ruthless 
oppression  have  not  been  able  to  efface.  Remarkable  examples  of  this 
strange  mixture  of  conflicting  qualities  in  the  same  [ieoplc  have  occurred 
during  the  short  period  of  my  detention  here.  1 have  already  mentioned 
the  disgraceful  mutiny  which  took  place  a few  days  ago  in  the  squadron  off 
Spezia,  at  a crisis  when  its  services  might  have  been  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  cause  in  which  it  is  employed.  On  the  other  side  the  most 
heroic  Belf-devotion  has  been  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  in 
Bcveral  of  the  districts  which  were  traversed  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  his  recent 
march  from  Navarin  to  Patras.  I have  seen  a letter  in  which  Prince  Mav- 
rocordato  states  that,  in  one  instance,  a number  of  peasants  destroyer!  their 
wives  and  children  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  Suliotes  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Missolonghi  have  mani- 
fested the  same  uncompromising  spirit. 

With  respect  to  the  intrigues  of  foreign  agents  in  Greece,  nothing  of  any 
importance  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  is  not  already  known  to  his 
Majesty’s  government.  The  impressions  which  you  entertained  at  the 
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time  of  my  departure  from  England  os  to  the  partial  conduct  of  Austria 
and  the  two-handed  policy  of  France,  the  former  leaning  most  unfairly 
towards  the  Porte,  and  the  latter  ingratiating  itself  with  both  the  belligerent 
parties,  are  to  all  appearance  correct.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Admiral  de 
Rigny  has  taken  part  in  the  intrigue,  which  has  for  its  object  the  eventual 
elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours  to  the  throne  of  Greece.  But  it  is  the 
opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  state  of  parties  in  that  country, 
that  no  proposal  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a foreign 
Power  has  been  hitherto  addressed  by  the  Greeks  to  any  government  but 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  effect  of  his  Majesty’s  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  will  be  best  made 
known  to  you  from  Constantinople.  I am  not  in  possession  of  any  late 
political  intelligence  from  that  quarter.  You  will  learn  from  Mr.  Meyer’s 
despatches  that  the  Captain  Pacha  received  the  King’s  declaration  with 
expressions  of  satisfaction.  The  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  consider  it 
may  bo  collected  from  the  accompanying  extract  of  their  newspaper,  pub- 
lished at  the  scat  of  the  Provisional  Government.  They  seem  not  to  have 
entirely  abandoned  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  Lord  Cochrane,  and  of 
obtaining  some  steam-boats  from  England,  and  a couple  of  frigates  from 
America.  It  may  be  stated  meanwhile,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  which  if  there 
be  any  exceptions  they  must  be  few  and  insignificant,  that  no  Englishman 
is  at  present  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  either  belligerent,  and 
actually  employed  on  the  theatre  of  war. 

When  the  Captain  Pacha’s  fleet  last  sailed  into  the  Gulf  of  Patras  it  was 
attended  by  several  transports  under  various  foreign  flags,  among  which  I 
grieve  to  say  that  the  English,  as  well  as  the  American,  colours  were  seen. 
There  is  also  at  Patras,  in  the  service  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  a steam-boat, 
understood  to  have  been  procured  from  England,  and  having,  no  doubt,  an 
English  engineer  on  board.  But  it  is  probable  tliat  the  British  vessels  in 
question  were  agreed  for  before  the  Proclamation  was  made  known.  It  is 
this  consideration  which  principally  restrains  me  for  the  present  from  adopt- 
ing, through  the  means  of  his  Majesty’s  consuls  in  the  Levant,  some  general 
measure — if  any  can  be  adopted  with  effect — for  enforcing  a more  rigid 
observance,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  terms,  of  his  Majesty’s  declaration. 

I have  the  honour,  &c., 

Stratford  Canning. 


[Enclosure.] 

Obsf.uvation  of  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ General  Greek  Gazette  ’ regarding  his 
Majesty’s  Order  in  Council,  dated  30th  of  September,  about  neutrality. 

Various  rumours  have  been  lately  spread  about  regarding  the  Proclamation 
published  in  the  * London  Gazette  ’ by  HJLM.’s  government.  Having  now 
under  our  view  the  said  document,  and  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  the  ease, 
wo  think  it  necessary  publishing  our  opinion  on  the  subject. 

We  do  not  observe  as  others  do,  and  suppose  in  the  said  document  any  inno- 
vation regarding  the  policy  of  the  English  government  to  the  injury  of  the 
Greek  nation.  Said  document  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  neutrality,  which 
the  said  government  not  only  did  declare,  but  also  strictly  observed,  throughout 
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the  Grecian  struggle  against  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  situation  of  Greece,  us 
well  as  that  of  the  Porte,  in  reference  to  the  British  power  after  the  publication 
of  the  above  document,  is  exactly  the  same  as  what  it  was  before  its  pub- 
lication. 

Whatever  the  English  government  did  previously  publish  regarding  our 
struggle,  such  publication  has  always  had,  as  we  know,  for  foundation  and 
object  the  state  of  neutrality,  and  it  did  officially  pledge  to  Greece  the  same 
rights  of  warfare  which  were  accorded  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  English 
government,  faithful  to  its  peaceful  political  principles,  rc|)cats  the  same  in  the 
above  Proclamation,  by  which  whatever  is  interdicted  to  Greece  is  also  inter- 
dicted to  the  Porte,  as  also  whatever  is  ceded  to  the  one,  is  not  denied  to  the 
other,  as  we  ascertained  by  the  following  paragraph  of  the  above  Proclamation. 
“ H.B.M.  having  heard  the  opinion  of  his  Council,  &c^  &c.” 

The  said  Proclamation,  therefore,  dictated  by  the  circumstances  well  known 
to  all  of  us,  is  no  other  but  a simple  recapitulation  of  what  the  British  govern- 
ment did  previously  declare,  and  it  may  be  particularly  looked  upon  as  a con- 
firmation of  our  nation’s  war  rights  placed  upon  a par  with  those  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Consequently  the  bad  impression  given  to  several  persons  by  this  Pro- 
clamation proceeds  in  no  manner  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  from 
tbe  simple  erroneous  idea  that  Great  Britain,  as  soon  as  received  the  Grecian 
petitions  regarding  protection,  was  to  arm  herself  in  favour  of  Greece.  We 
confess  that,  however  sacred  appear  to  us  the  rights  of  our  struggling  country, 
we  are  not  of  such  opinion,  because  the  sacred  ness  of  the  struggle  alone  is  not 
sufficient  in  our  days  to  bocomo  the  guide  of  policy.  It  was  decidedly  the 
English  power  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  did 
end luv our,  with  more  perseverance  and  with  more  success  thau  any  other,  to 
prevent  the  commencement  of  a war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  How 
could  it  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  same  Power  would,  upon  our  national 
petitions  only,  kindle  the  flame  of  that  war,  which  to  the  present  day  it  has 
succeeded  in  preventing  being  kindled  by  any  other  power?  But  if  we  are  not 
of  opinion  that  England  would  have  undertaken  a war  in  favour  of  Greece,  we 
always  thought,  however,  and  we  still  think,  that  Great  Britain,  for  various 
reasons  unnecessary  to  be  mentioned  here,  is  the  fittest  to  benefit  Greece,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms.  We  always  had,  and  still  have,  anxious 
hopes  that  Great  Britain  will  protect,  and  perhaps  already  is  protecting,  our 
rights,  not,  ns  we  said  above,  by  means  of  her  arms,  but  by  means  of  her  strong 
influence,  and  her  upright,  wise,  and  liberal  policy.  Nor  do  we  despair  of  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe.  The  intricate  circumstances  of  policy  had  until  now 
prevented  them  from  hearing,  during  the  time  of  our  long  struggle,  the  dis- 
tressing lamentations  of  the  Greeks ; but  we  cannot  deny  that  they  did  often 
hike  (though  ineffectually,  ami  perhaps  not  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for 
us)  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Greek  affiiirs,  and  that  they  do  eousider 
tbe  same  in  the  present  day  more  deeply  and  more  effectually  tlian  at  any  other 
time,  through  the  interference,  perhaps,  of  the  English  power.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  this  years  campaign  in  Greece  has  brought  circumstances  to  light 
which  will  necessarily  dictate  to  the  European  Cabinets  a far  different  way  of 
policy  towards  the  Grecian  struggle.  Greece  in  future  is  fighting  with  the  Porte 
only  nominally,  but,  in  fiiet,  it  is  fighting  with  the  Satrap  of  Egypt,  whom 
events  have  proved  to  be  stronger  than  the  Sultan.  Nay,  by  far  much  stronger ! 
Greece  lias  always  bent  the  Sultan  by  sea  and  land.  All  Europe  has  seen  how 
all  the  Sultan's  attacks  against  Greece  have  been  successfully  frustrated  for  the 
space  of  five  years.  It  has  witnessed  with  surprise  a few  days  ago  how  this 
year's  most  significant  expedition  of  the  Grand  Sultan  against  the  weak  redoubts 
of  Missolonghi  1ms  been  crushed  to  pieces,  notwithstanding  it  was  led  by  the 
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most  experienced  and  most  valiant  of  any  other  Pacha  thut  lias  moved  against 
Greece  for  tlie  apace  of  five  years.  All  Europe  has  seeu  that  sixteen  only 
Greek  vessels  scarcely  appeared  before  Missolonghi  towards  the  end  of  hist 
July,  and  all  the  haughty  fleet  of  the  Sultan  at  once  disappeared.  The  Island 
of  Zanto  declares  thut  the  whole  fleet  of  the  Sultan  wua  seen  about  her  shores, 
chased  by  threo  Greek  vessels  only.  This  is  the  Ottoman  power  I lu  the 
course  of  this  year,  and  particularly  in  the  present  circumstances,  Europe  found 
out  what  the  Ottoman  power  in  reality  i».  It  disoovered  that  it  was  a mere 
pompous  title,  and,  as  such,  cannot  preservo  what  is  called  political  balance, 
regarding  which  all  Europe  was  deceived,  and  to  the  present  day  was  in  error 
with  respect  to  its  calculations  regarding  the  Ottoman  power.  After  such  dis- 
covery, after  such  glaring  exposition  ef  the  nullity  of  the  Ottoman  [lower,  can 
we  believe  that  enlightened  Europe  will  found  in  future  its  cherished  political 
balance  upon  such  a power  os  that  of  the  Porto,  proved  unworthy  of  the  very 
name  of  Power.  We  cuuuot  believe  it  This  year's  discovery  of  the  nominal 
existence  of  u power  called  Ottoman  Power,  wo  are  sure,  as  wo  said  above,  will 
indicate  to  the  European  Courts  a different  course  of  policy  towards  Greece. 
Europe  cannot  be  any  longer  deceived.  The  events  declare  Mahomet  Ali  to  tie 
the  Sultan,  and  Alexandria  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  views  m this 
ambitious  enterprising  person  are  well  known;  such  views  have  been  more 
strongly  roused  in  his  mind  by  the  consciousness  of  his  superior  strength. 
This  is  a new  and  material  object  of  consideration  fur  the  European  (lowers. 
Greece,  in  spite  of  any  advantage  thut  may  be  gained  over  her  by  her  enemy 
(and  no  other  enemy  she  has  to  fear  except  the  Sntmp  of  Egypt),  will  never 
return  again  de  facto  to  the  submission  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  No  I Greece,  or 
will  remain  Greece,  or  if  conquered  will  become  Egypt.  This  just  idea  to  our 
opinion,  if  it  could  find  as  it  ought  its  way  into  the  councils  of  the  European 
Courts,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  a short  time  will  bring  to  struggling  Greece 
all  the  benefit  we  can  so  justly  liupo  from  abroad. 


Memorandum  enclosed  in  Mb.  Stratford  Canning's  despatch  marked 
private  and  confidential,  Corfu,  17th  Dec.,  1825. 

I have  ut  present  no  adequate  motive  for  proposing  or  seeking  an  interview 
with  any  of  the  leading  individuals  in  Greece,  though  I should  not  hesitate  to 
receive,  in  his  private  cupacity,  any  one  of  them,  who,  in  the  course  of  our 
voyage  through  the  Archipelago,  might  happen  to  come  within  reach  of  us  and 
request  to  see  me.  The  language  which  I should  hold  on  the  occasion  of  such 
a visit  might,  I think,  be  employed  without  inconvenience,  and  not  altogether 
without  a prospect  of  advantage,  by  Captain  Hamilton  in  conversing  with  Prince 
Mavrooordato,  or  nny  other  Greek  of  influence  with  whom  ho  is  acquainted,  and 
of  whose  political  views  he  has  no  reason  to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion. 

The  marked  discretion  with  which  Captain  Hamilton  appears  to  have  regu- 
lated during  several  years,  and  not  unfrequcntly  in  very  delicate  and  compli- 
cated circumstances,  his  intercourse  with  the  provisional  authorities  of  Greece, 
is  a sufficient  security  that  his  conversation,  as  touching  the  politics  of  that 
country,  would  not  only  bo  of  a strictly  private  and  unofficial  character,  hut 
would  not  tho  less  on  that  account  be  couched  in  the  most  guarded  terms. 

The  substance  of  what  ho  would  be  at  liberty  to  state  on  any  seasonable 
occasion  which  may  offer  during  his  cruise  to  Hydra  and  Napoli  di  Romania, 
may  be  expressed  in  very  lew  words. 

The  Greeks  are  already  aware  that  Great  Britain  is  willing  to  employ  her 
good  offices  in  endeavouring  to  contribute  to  the  termination  of  Uieir  straggle 
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with  the  Porte,  by  an  arrangement  in  which  the  honour  and  interests  of  both 
parties  would  bo  saved.  But  the  opportunity  of  mediating  in  that  friendly 
manner  with  any  tolerable  chance  of  success  must  he  furnished  by  one  or  both 
of  the  belligerents  themselves.  So  long  ns  the  conflicting  parties  are  both  exclu- 
sively bent  on  prosecuting  their  adverse  claims  to  the  utmost,  it  is  evident  that 
tlic  good  offices  of  a mediating  Power  would  be  unweloomo  to  both,  and  could 
not  in  consequence  bo  employed  with  benefit  to  either. 

It  is  for  the  Greeks  to  judge  whether  the  present  state  of  the  contest  is  such 
as  to  make  it  their  interest  to  look  rather  to  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
result  from  the  successful  mediation  of  a Power  friendly  to  peace,  than  to  that 
complete  and  triumphant  result  of  the  war,  which  can  only  be  wrested  from  the 
Porte  by  force  of  arms,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Greece  must  look  entirely  to  its  own  resources.  If  the  present 
posture  of  their  affairs  be  so  critical  in  their  own  estimation  us  to  incline  them 
to  the  former  alternative,  it  may  bo  worth  the  consideration  of  their  lending 
men  how  fur  it  is  prudent  to  defer  the  communication  of  their  sentiments  until 
the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  bo  such  as  to  leave  them  no  prospect  but  that 
of  absolute  submission,  or  of  utter  destruction.  No  conferences  in  which  Great 
Britain  takes  part  are  at  present  on  foot  with  a view  to  the  Pacification  of 
Greece.  The  effect  of  the  pro}>ouals  directed  to  that  object,  winch  were  made  at 
Constantinople  some  months  ago  by  the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe,  is 
already  well  known.  The  arrival  of  a new  British  Emlsissy  at  Constantinople 
may  afford  a favourable  opening  for  confidential  communications  with  the 
Porte;  bnt  if  the  advantage  which  tho  Turks  have  lately  derived  from  the 
assistance  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  be  little  calculated  to  dispose  them  to  conciliation 
with  Greece,  it  would  be  grossly  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Turkish  ministers 
would  be  induced  to  avow  any  such  disposition,  even  supposing  them  to  enter- 
tain it  in  secret,  unless  they  were  previously  satisfied  that,  if  avowed,  it  would 
at  once  be  met  with  a corresponding  disposition  by  the  Greeks. 

I need  not  repeat  my  conviction  that,  in  employing  this  language  on  suitable 
occasions,  Captain  Hamilton  will  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  tho  principle  delibe- 
rately adopted  by  liis  Majesty's  government  to  abstain  most  carefully  from 
mixing  itself  in  any  degree  whatever  with  tho  quarrel  in  which  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  are  at  present  engaged,  however  desirous  it  may  be  of  contributing  by 
friendly  means  to  the  termination  of  that  quarrel. 


Copie  d’un  Rapport  dc  M.  le  Baron  cI’Ottenkei.s,  Intcmonrc  d’Autriche 
pres  la  Porte  Ottomano,  h S.  A.  le  Trincc  de  Metternich,  au  sujet  dca 
Bash-Beshlis-Agas. 

Constantinople,  le  1 7"*  Decembre,  1825. 

Depuis  la  reception  dc  ladlp£che  du  20™  Novembre,  i>ar  laquelle  V.A.  m’a 
ordonnd  de  lui  soumettre  tin  rapport  detailld  Biir  la  question  de  fait,  si  l’cn- 
gagement  prig  envers  nous  par  le  Reis  Efl'endi  sur  le  riStablissement  du  status 
quo  ancien  des  rapports  des  Bash-Bcshlis-Agas  dans  les  deux  Principautds 
sur  le  Danube  cst  d(?jk  ex&ute  en  r&ilitd  et  en  entier,  je  me  suis  appliqud 
avec  toute  la  sollicitude  qu’exige  l’importance  de  l’objet,  a la  recherche  des 
notions  et  des  donmles  ntfcossaires'pour  6claircir  la  question  et  itablir  le  fait. 

Je  prends  la  libertd  de  soumettre  aujourd’hui  a V.A.  lc  resultat  dc  cos 
recherches. 

Cc  qni  des  lc  principc  a contrilme  a embrouiller  la  question,  ct  it  rendre 
difiicilcs  la  recherche  ct  la  decouvcrle  dc  donnees  positives  sur  la  mode 
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pratiqude  anciennement  dans  la  ddsignatiun  et  la  nomination  dcs  chefs  des 
Beshlis,  e'est  qu'il  ne  sc  trouve  aucuu  traitd,  convention,  ou  autre  acte 
officiel  et  dcrit,  passd  entre  la  llussie  et  la  Porte,  ou  entre  cette  dernifcro  et 
les  Hospodars,  qui  en  fasse  mention.  Si  un  tol  acte  existait,  il  aurait  dtd, 
sans  aucun  doute,  produit  jar  la  Cour  de  llussie  dans  le  cours  des  dis- 
cussions auxquelles  cet  objet  a donn^  lieu.  11  n’est  pas  difficile  d’expliquer 
ce  silence.  Les  chefs  des  Beshlis  dtaient  autrefois  des  officiers  d'un  rang  si 
subaltcrue,  leur  autoritd  et  leur  sph&ro  d’ activity  et  d’influence  dtaient  jadis  si 
homes  et  de  si  peu  d’importance,  qu'on  n’a  pas  jugd  apropos  de  s’en  occuper. 
Ce  ne  fut  quit  la  suite  des  troubles  de  Pan  1821,  de  l’uccupaiion  militaire 
de  ces  provinces,  et  de  I'd  tut  prdcaire  de  la  tranquillitd  publique  dans  des 
pays  bouleversds  par  une  rdvolution  rdeente,  que  la  Porte,  reconnaissant  la 
ndcessitd  d’y  entretenir  un  nombre  de  Beshlis  plus  considerable  que  par 
le  passe,  leur  a donnd  des  commandans  revdtus  d'un  caractere  plus  dleve,  et 
investis  de  pouvoirs  plus  d tend  us.  Ces  commandans  auraient  dil  etre 
cliangds  et  remplacds  par  des  officiers  plus  subaltemes  de  la  m®me  catdgorio 
quo  ceux  qui  y avaient  dtd  avant  les  troubles,  quand  en  aut6mne  1824  la 
Porte,  sur  notre  deruande,  consentit  it  la  rdduction  du  nombre  des  Beshlis 
exigde  par  le  Cabinet  Ruase. 

Elio  ne  l'a  pas  fait  alors ; ellc  a laissd  les  mdmes  Bash-Bosh  lis-Agas,  et 
ce  n’est  que  depuis  cette  djxxjue  que  la  question  sur  le  caractero  et  les  attri- 
butions du  ces  commandans  et  sur  la  mode  de  leur  nomination  a dtd  mise 
sur  le  tapis,  parcc  qu'elle  dtait  inseparable  du  status  quo  ancien. 

Or,  [X)ur  ddeider  en  quoi  consistait  ce  status  quo,  et  qui  ddsignait  et  nom- 
mait  anciennement  les  chefs  des  Beshlis,  il  nous  fallut,  au  ddfaut  de  docu- 
meus  et  actes  par  dcrit,  consulter  l'usago  ancien  et  la  pratique  suivie  dans 
les  temps  passds.  Les  actes  de  l’Internonciature  que  j'ai  compulses  It  ce 
sujet  ne  contenant  absolument  aucune  donnde  sur  oo  sujet,  j’ai  invite'  nos 
agens  dans  les  l’rincipautes  de  me  communiquer  celles  qu’ils  avaient  re- 
cueillies  it  Bucharest  et  h Jassy.  Il  cut  dtd  facile  d’avoir  dcs  renseignemens 
positifs  sur  la  mode  de  uomination  des  Bash-Beshlis-Agas  pratiqude  du 
temps  des  Ilospodars,  tirds  dcs  families  Grecques  du  fanal,  si  ces  families 
cxistaient  encore ; mais  malhcureusement,  par  la  suite  de  l'insurrcction 
Grecque,  la  presque-totalitd  des  grandes  families  fanariottes  a dtd  ou  ex- 
termindc,  ou  elles  se  sont  refugides  dans  1’dtranger,  ou  dies  vivent  dans  l'exil 
en  Asie  Mineure.  A peine  trouve-t-on  encore  ici  quelques  individus  autre- 
fois attachda  a ces  families,  et  ceux-ci,  intimidds  par  les  ciroonstances,  dvitent 
avec  soin  tout  contact  avec  les  missions  dtrangdres.  Ce  ne  fut  done  qu’en 
confrontant  et  combinant  les  donndes  fournies  par  nos  agens  avec  celles 
quo  j’ai  rocueillies  des  employds  du  gouvemement  Ottoman,  et  avec  les 
notices  contcnus  dans  le  mdmoire  du  Sieur  Vlangaly,  que  Y.A.  m’a  fait 
l'honneur  de  me  transmettre  par  sa  ddpeche  de  Milan  du  26  Mai,  1825,  quo 
je  suis  parvenu  a dtablir  les  faits  suivans  : — 

Les  Hospodars  avaient  de  tout  temps  un  certain  nombre  de  Beshlis  at- 
tachds  it  leur  service,  pour  exercer  la  police  sur  les  Musulmans  arrivans  ou 
de  passage  dans  les  deux  Principautds.  Le  nombre  exact  de  ces  Beshlis 
n’a  jamais  dtd  fixe  invariablement ; il  a dtd  augmentd  ou  diminud  selon  les 
circonstances,  et  sans  que  leur  quantitd  ait  formd  le  sujet  d’une  transaction 
soit  avec  les  Princes,  soil  avec  les  puissances  dtrangdres ; mais  il  parait 
qu’elle  n’a  jamais  dtd  au-delit  do  7 k 800  homines  pour  la  Valachie,  et  de  la 
moitid  de  ce  nombre  pour  la  Moldavie. 
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lA‘ur  chef,  ou  Bash-Beshli-Aga,  qui  rdsidait  auprds  dc  la  personne  de 
l’Hospodar,  a dte  toujours  disigni  |>ar  oelui-ci ; tuais  la  nomination  effective 
n’a  pu  Stre  faite  que  par  lea  autorites  Ottomanes,  parce  que,  d'aprbs  une  loi 
qu’on  i iout  considdrer  comme  fondamentale,  puisqu’elle  repose  sur  le  code 
religieux,  un  non-Musulman,  quelqu’dlcvd  qu’il  fdt  en  rang,  ne  peut  con- 
fdrer  !t  un  Mahometan  un  grade  militaire  supdrieur,  que  le  soldat  Ottoman 
ne  peut  reccvoir  que  de  son  Souverain,  de  sea  Vizirs,  ou  de  son  Corps.  Ces 
Bosh  -Beal  ilia- A gas  ddsignds  jar  lea  Uoapodars,  et  nommda  par  la  Porte, 
rccevaient  enauite  leur  investiture  par  le  Prince,  qui  les  faiaait  revetir  en  aa 
pr&ence  d’un  caftan.  II  est  encore  it  remarquer  que  les  l’rinoea  fanariottea 
ddsignaient  rarement  un  individu  pour  la  place  de  Bash- Beat li-Aga  jar 
leur  propre  mouvement;  comme  au  moment  de  leur  dldvation  a la  I'rinci- 
pautd  ils  bo  trou vaien  t toujours  it  Constantinople,  les  ministres  Turcs  ou  les 
grands  de  l'empire  leur  recommandaient  ordinairemeut  quelque  homme 
attacbd  h leur  service,  ou  qu’ils  voulaient  favoriser,  et  il  est  natural  de  croire 
que  ces  recommendations  dtaient  rarement  infructucuscs. 

Los  Hospodars  avaieut  le  droit  de  changer  les  Basch-Beshlis-Agas,  mais 
comme  ils  no  pouvaient  confdrer  it  un  simple  Bcshli  le  grade  d’officier 
supdrieur,  que  celui-ci  ne  ]>ouvait  recevoir  quo  d’unc  an  tori  td  musuliuane, 
un  pared  changement  ne  pouvait  se  faire  It  Pinsu  de  la  Porte. 

Aprds  avoir  [toad  ces  faits,  que  je  ne  balance  point  de  declarer  pour  authen- 
tiques,  il  nous  reste  it  examiner  si  la  forme  qui  vient  d'etre  observdc  rdcom- 
ment  corresiionde  it  l’ancienno  pratique.  Le  Reis  Effendi,  que  j’ai  ques- 
tionnd  plus  d’uno  fois,  et  notamment  depuis  la  reception  de  la  ddpeche  de 
V.A.  du  20“  Novembre,  sur  la  mode  suivie  dans  la  nomination  des  nou- 
veaux  Bash-Beshlis-Agas,  m’a  ni| Hindu  oo  qui  suit. 

La  Sublime  Porte  d&irant  mettre  un  terme  aux  discussions  qui  ont  cu 
lieu  au  sujet  des  rapports  des  Bash-Beshlis-Agas,  et  pour  satisfaire  it  la 
demande  dc  la  Cour  de  Russie,  que  ces  rapports  fussent  rdtablis  sur  l'ancien 
pied,  a,  immddiatement  aprfes  avoir  pris  envere  M.  l’lntemonce  l'engagemcnt 
sur  le  rdtablissemcnt  entier  du  status  quo  de  ces  rapports,  adressd  des  ordres 
aux  deux  Hospotlare,  ainsi  qu’au  Pacha  de  Silistrie,  relativement  au  change- 
ment  it  faire  dans  la  personne  et  dans  les  rapports  future  des  Bash-Beshlis- 
Agas  ; clle  a invitd  les  Hospodars  a s’entendre  avec  le  dit  Pacha  sur  la 
designation  et  la  nomination  de  ces  officicrs,  en  ajoutant  qu’ils  dovaient  etre 
d’un  grade  subalterne,  et  etre  placds  dans  la  mdme  dd[>eudnnce  des  Hospo- 
dars oh  s’dtaient  trouvds  ancienncment  ces  chefs  des  Beshlis.  C'est  it  la 
suite  do  cette  entente  mutuellc  que  le  Pacha  de  Silistrie  leur  a envoyd deux 
officiers  de  leur  choix.  La  lettrc  de  recommandation  ou  d’accompagnement 
dont  Ibrahim  Agn  a dtd  le  porteur  pour  le  Prince  de  Valachic,et  dont  notre 
agent,  M.  de  Hackenau,  a pris  lecture,  porte  que  conformcment  aux  ordres 
de  la  Porte,  et  aux  ddsirs  de  I’Hospodar,  il  lui  envoyait  un  officier  apte  k 
remplir  les  fonctious  de  Bash-Beshli-Aga,  en  le  priant  do  lui  donner  l’in- 
vestiture,  s’il  le  trouvait  qualifid  h cette  mission,  et  de  le  trailer  on  tout  sur 
le  memo  pied  que  les  anciens  Hospodars  traitaient  leura  chefs  des  Beshlis. 
Cette  investiture  a eu  lieu  dans  les  formes  usitdes,  et  le  nouveau  Bash- 
Beshli-Aga  se  tient  scrupulcuscment  dans  les  bornes  qui  lui  sont  prd- 
sc  rites. 

Le  Reis  Effendi  m’a  ossurd  que  la  mfime  mode  a dtd  suivie  a Jassy. 
Comme  je  n’ai  pas  regu  de  M.  I.ippa  des  ildtails  aussi  circonstancies  que 
ccnx  que  m’a  donnd  M.  de  Hackenau,  et  qu’il  me  restait  quelque  doute,  si 
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on  Moldavia  l’ancienne  forme  a 6l4  suivie  avoc  la  mGmo  exactitude  qu’en 
Valachie,  j’en  ai  pris  occasion  iiour  observer  au  Reis  Effendi  quo  nous  ne 
saurions  nous  ddclarer  comme  dtant  entitlement  satisfaitsdes  proeddds  de  la 
Porte,  a moins  d’avoir  la  certitude  que  tout  y filt  remis  sur  l’ancien  pied. 
Iai  Reis  Effendi  m’a  protests  que  les  ordres  de  la  Porte  avaient  dte  absolu- 
ment  les  niGmes  pour  les  deux  l’rincipautds ; quo  si  le  Prince  de  Moldavie, 
qui  ddjh  plus  d'une  fois  nvait  et d trouve  eu  defaut,  a fait  un  mauvais  ckoix, 
on  s’est  ecartd  de  1’ancienne  pratique,  on  ne  devait  pas  en  accuser  la  Porte ; 
qu'on  n'avait  qu’a  choisir  un  autre  individu ; que  la  Porte  ne  s’opiioscrait 
point  & ce  changement,  s’il  dtait  reconnu  ndeessaire,  attendu  qu’elle  dtait 
fermement  resolue  de  remplir  en  entier  l’engagenicnt  pris  envers  sa  Ma- 
jesty Impdriale.  On  ne  saurait  nous  suitposer  l’intention,  a-t-il  fini  par 
dire,  de  chicaner  sur  la  mode  d’exdcution,  aprds  avoir  formellement  reconnu 
le  principe,  que  les  rapports  dcs  Bash-Beshlis-Agas  doivent  etre  re'tablis 
sur  le  rndme  pied.  Nous  avoirs  pris  toutes  les  informations  sur  le  statu* 
quo ; nous  avons  don  rid  l’ordre  de  le  rdtablir,  ct  nous  somrncs  prets  k redresser 
ce  qu’on  nous  prouvera  n’a  pas  dtd  conforme  k ce  statu*  quo. 

Aprils  une  declaration  aussi  positive,  je  crois  pouvoir  assurer  quo  la  Porte 
a eu  rdalitd  dpuisd  son  engagement  contract^  envers  nous,  et  je  me  flatte 
d’avoir  foumi  toutes  les  preuves  a ma  portde,  que  tel  est  le  cas.  Si  elles  ne 
seraient  pas  jugees  suffisantes,  e’est  h la  i>artie  adverse  ii  d&igner  les  points 
qui  devraient  recevoir  un  amendement.  On  no  doit  cependant  pas  perdre 
de  vue  la  difference  essentiolle  qui  existc  entre  les  Hospodars  actucls  tirds 
des  families  indigenes  du  pays,  d’avco  les  anciens  Hospodars  choisis  dans 
les  families  Grecqnes  du  fanal.  Ccs  demiers  par  leur  demeure  a Constanti- 
nople au  milieu  des  Turca,  dtaient  a memo  de  designer  quclqu’individu  de 
leur  connaissauce  pour  la  place  de  Bash-Beshli-Aga,  tandis  que  les  Hos- 
podars actucls  ne  voient  autour  d’eux  aucun  Musulman,  k l’exception  du 
Divan-Effendi,  ou  Sdcrdtaire  Turc,  et  le  commun  des  Beshlis.  Cette  dif- 
ference de  positiou  a ne'cessaircment  du  occasionner  quelques  nuances  dans 
la  mode  de  designation,  qui  n’dtaient  pas  d’usage  ancicnnemcnt.  11  no  res- 
terait  d’aprfcs  cela  d’autre  moyen  de  verification  que  celui  de  demander  aux 
Hospodars  eux-memes  une  declaration,  si  les  nouveaux  Bash-Beshlis-Agas 
ont  <5t<5  nominativernent  de'signds  par  eux  au  Pacha  de  Silistrie,  ou  si  cclui- 
ci  d’aprhs  leur  demande  a fait  ccs  cboix. 

Entin,  pour  ne  rieu  ndgliger,  j'aurais  demands  h M.  Minciacky,  que  j’ai 
in  forme  successivement  do  tous  ces  faits  relatife  aux  changemens  des 
Beshlis,  en  quoi  le  status  quo  de  leurs  anciens  rapports  n’est  point  encore 
rdtabli,  si  ce  charge  d’affaires  ne  m’avait  pas  rdpondu,  toutes  les  fois  que  je 
touchais  cct  objet,  qu’il  avait  ordre  de  sa  Cour  de  ne  point  parler  sur  les 
affaires  dcs  Principautds. 

Tel  est.  Monseigneur,  l’dtat  de  la  question  sur  laquelle  vous  m’avez 
ordonnd  de  vous  soumettre  un  rapport  ddtailld.  S’il  devait  ne  pas  dpuiscr 
la  matidre,  il  renferme  du  moins  tous  les  eclaircissemens  qu’il  m’a  dtd  pos- 
sible de  procurer  sur  un  objet  qui  par  sa  nature  n’admet  jias  des  donndes 
plus  positives. 

Agrdez,  &c. 
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To  the  llight  lion.  Charles  Wynn. 

My  DEAR  Wynn,  Sudboume,  25th  Dec.,  1825. 

I return  Munro’s  letter.  Without  knowing  more  than  I do 
of  the  details  at  present  of  the  Bengal  service,  I cannot  tell 
whether  the  Bengal  army  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  increased 
beyond  what  it  was  when  Lord  Amherst  went  to  India.  Of 
this  I am  quite  certain,  that  all  augmentations  of  the  Native 
army  in  India  ought  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  extra 
liattalions,  probably  of  volunteers  from  the  old  battalions  in  the 
service.  I am  afraid,  however,  that  Lord  Amherst’s  augmen- 
tation is  of  permanent  regiments  in  which  the  promotion  has 
been  made.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to 
countermand  it ; and  the  countermand  ought  to  be  the  result 
of  a very  detailed  examination  of  the  duties  required  from  the 
army. 

I quite  agree  in  what  you  say  of  the  employment  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  servants  as  governors,  &c.,  abroad ; but 
Malcolm  is  certainly  an  exception.  He  has  lived  much  in  this 
country,  and  to  great  advantage.  He  has  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  men  and  affairs  here  ; and  I should  say,  that  if  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a proper  person  out  of  the  Company’s  service, 
he  is  the  fittest  man  in  that  service  who  could  be  found. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Wellington. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  CASE  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS 
IN  IRELAND. 


1825. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association  would  have  awakened  men’s  minds  to  the 
nature,  the  extent,  the  inconvenience,  and  danger  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  in  Ireland ; and  would  have  tended  to  bring 
over  some,  and  render  others  more  steady  in  their  opposition  to 
farther  concessions.  But  these  considerations  have  had  an 
influence  with  but  few  of  the  former  description  and  those  not 
of  any  importance. 

The  opinions -of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  support  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  not  only  have  not  been  shaken 
by  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, but  they  draw  inferences  from  those  proceedings  in 
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support  of  their  former  view  of  the  question ; and  the  opinions 
of  those  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  shaken  by 
other  circumstances  which  it  is  desirable  to  consider  with  a 
view  to  form  a right  decision  on  the  exact  state  of  the  Catholic 
question. 

One  of  these  is  the  recent  arrangement  in  Hanover. 

The  only  fault  which  I find  with  this  arrangement  is  its 
indiscreet  publication.  Such  publication  was  not  necessary  ; and 
should  not  have  been  made  without  previous  communication  with 
this  government 

In  my  opinion  the  Roman  Catholic  question  in  Hanover  and  in 
Ireland  are  as  different  as  any  two  questions  of  the  same  deno- 
mination can  be.  But  we  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves,  that 
the  adoption  of  this  arrangement  by  his  Majesty,  as  King  of 
Hanover,  has  affected  many  well  judging  persons  upon  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  question  ; and  has  tended,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  to  occasion  in  some,  and  to  augment  in  others, 
the  apathy  upon  the  question  of  which  the  opposers  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  had  so  much  reason  to  complain. 

At  all  events  this  Hanoverian  arrangement  deprives  the 
opposers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  of  all  arguments  founded 
upon  the  repugnance  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  Royal  Family 
to  farther  concession. 

The  second  of  these  circumstances  is  the  public  apathy 
above  referred  to. 

This  may  be  attributed  originally  to  many  causes.  The  com- 
position of  the  Administration  is  certainly  one  ; as  it  renders  it 
desirable  for  the  members  of  the  Administration  and  their  friends 
to  discourage  discussion  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question. 

Another  cause  is  the  unpopularity  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  on  account  of  their  supposed  riches,  their 
want  of  discipline,  and  of  attention  to  their  duties ; and  their 
extreme  eagerness  respecting  their  worldly  concerns.  This 
dislike  has  influenced  the  opinions  of  the  dissenters  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Church,  and  those  who  in  the  distresses  of  recent 
times  looked  to  the  tithes  of  their  estates  as  a personal  resource. 
Some  are  apprehensive  of  the  eventual  interference  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  France  in  this  question ; and  others 
of  the  interference  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ; and  all 
these  have  become  lukewarm,  and  desirous  that  government 
should  consider  of  the  means  of  a settlement. 

VOL.  U.  2 Q 
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Some  who  might  be  averse  to  the  grant  of  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  do  not  like  to  stand  alone ; and  are  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences  of  assembling  their  county  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  a public  meeting,  from  which  they  and  the  loyal 
might  l>e  driven  by  any  demagogue  at  the  head  of  a mob. 

To  these  causes  of  the  public  apathy  upon  this  question  add 
the  speculating  money-making  spirit  of  the  day,  which  pervades 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  society.  Men  think  of  nothing  but 
their  speculations,  and  are  desirous  to  avoid  any  public  measure 
or  even  public  discussion  which  might  in  its  consequences  occa- 
sion disturbance. 

\Vre  see  then  none  but  the  clergy  presenting  petitions  upon 
this  question  ; and  every  petition  is  received  with  derision  and 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  opposition  in  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  revive 
a public  feeling  in  this  country  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion, which  would  enable  those  inclined  to  oppose  themselves 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  to  resist  them  effectually. 

If  all  this  be  true  no  hopes  can  reasonably  be  entertained 
of  a different  result  by  the  alteration  of  opinions,  and  of  the 
relative  numbers  in  a new  Parliament.  On  the  contrary,  the 
new  and  young  members  are  more  exposed  to  the  impressions 
above  described,  and  are  found  to  be  more  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  than  those  who  have  sat  for  any  length 
of  time  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  we  have  reason  to 
expect  from  the  sentiments  which  have  dropped  from  some 
lately  that  the  majority  in  that  House  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  will  increase  even  in  this  session. 

'I'he  result  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  probably  be  different. 
The  majority  will  probably  continue  to  be  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  as  long  as  Lord  Liverpool  shall  be  the  Minister, 
and  Lord  Eldon  on  the  woolsack.  But  we  mu3t  analyze  that 
majority,  and  see  of  what  it  consists ; and  we  must  look  to  the 
growing  influence  upon  it  of  the  repeated  divisions  in  the 
Commons  ifi  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ; and  to 
the  influence  upon  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  those 
same  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  the  want  of  all 
feeling  upon  the  question  in  the  public  at  large.  We  shall 
probably  find  then  that  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
although  not  materially  affected  at  present,  will  be  so  eventually. 
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13ut  I should  likewise  add,  that  even  if  1 could  hope  to  pre- 
serve and  keep  together  a majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
this  question,  notwithstanding  the  declared  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  apathy  of  the  public  mind,  I should  not 
think  it  proper  to  endeavour  to  do  so  under  the  discouraging 
circumstances  referred  to  ; and  the  consequent  increasing  risks 
and  dangers  of  disturbance  in  Ireland  in  the  various  discussions 
with  foreign  jtowers  which  may  and  probably  will  occur  in 
these  eventful  times. 

I have  already  stated  that  the  existence  of  this  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords  depends  upon  the  continuance  in  power  of 
Lords  Liverpool  and  Eldon ; and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
change  of  the  ministry  would  produce  a majority  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question. 

It  appears  then  to  be  desirable  that  the  question  should  be 
considered  while  that  majority,  our  only  resource,  remains  undi- 
minished and  unimpaired. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  any  arrangement  can  be  made 
upon  this  question,  the  fittest  time  for  it  is  one  of  external 
peace  and  of  internal  tranquillity  ; and  when  the  government  is 
strong,  and  universally  respected.  The  concessions  hitherto 
made  to  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  made  in  times  of 
war  and  of  difficulty ; and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  must  have  produced  an  impression  upon  their  minds 
that  they  were  concessions  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  their  enmity  and  strength.  As  the  arrangement  to  be 
made,  if  made  at  all,  must  include  every  point  which  can  be  a 
subject  of  difference  between  the  two  religions,  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  the  impression  should  not  exist  that  the  arrangement, 
whatever  it  may  be,  was  extorted  from  our  fears. 

The  Act  to  put  down  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  and 
the  submission  to  that  Act,  render,  in  this  view,  this  moment 
peculiarly  favourable  for  the  consideration  of  the  question. 

But  I go  farther,  and  say  that  the  King’s  present  servants 
are  the  men  who  ought  to  consider  of  it,  and  to  decide  it  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  enable  them.  They  alone  can  satisfy  the 
public  mind  that  all  that  can  be  done  under  such  circumstances 
will  be  done ; and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  existing  majo- 
rity in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
and  the  composition  of  the  administration  will  give  those 
members  of  the  administration  of  the  Protestant  opinion  more 
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facilities  in  making  the  settlement  than  any  other  set  of  men 
could  have. 

This  is  no  common  question.  The  ministry  have  long  con- 
sidered it  as  one  which  should  not  be  taken  up  as  a govern- 
ment question ; but  each  member  of  the  government  was  at 
liberty  to  bring  it  forward,  and  take  such  part  in  the  discussion 
of  it  as  he  should  think  proper.  Surely  then  if  all  or  any 
of  those  hitherto  opposed  to  concession  should  think  the  time  is 
come,  or  is  approaching  so  near  that  farther  resistance  is  not 
only  useless,  but  might  be  injurious  to  the  King’s  service  and 
the  interests  of  the  country,  no  reason  can  exist  why  they  should 
not  l)e  parties  to  a settlement. 

The  success  of  the  question  will  be  no  party  triumph,  nor 
will  it  occasion  weakness  on  any  other  point.  It  will  have  been 
occasioned  by  particular  circumstances  and  events  already  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper  which  have  manifested  an  alteration  of 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  or  a disinclination  to 
come  forward  and  declare  their  opinions ; and  it  will  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  betrays  a 
want  of  confidence  in  those  members  of  the  government  who 
have  hitherto  been  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 

If  this  be  true  it  is  surely  more  manly  and  consistent  with 
our  duty  to  our  Sovereign  and  the  public  so  to  conduct  ourselves 
as  to  be  able  to  render  most  service  in  the  particular  crisis  of 
the  time,  than  to  be  looking  about  to  see  what  imputations  can 
l>e  brought  against  us  of  supposed  attachment  to  office,  founded 
upon  our  continuing  to  hold  our  offices  after  a question  has  been 
carried,  or  is  about  to  be  carried,  contrary  to  our  opinions,  by  our 
own  friends  in  Parliament,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  acting 
in  the  Cabinet  with  us.  I really  cannot  think  that  we  ought  to 
quit  the  King  in  such  a crisis,  or  that  it  can  be  any  satisfaction  to 
our  friends  the  Protestants  that  the  loss  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
question  should  be  attended  by  the  additional  misfortune  of  our 
retirement  from  office. 

The  evil  in  Ireland  is  of  long  standing ; and  consists  entirely 
in  the  state  of  society.  There  are  two  parties  in  that  country, 
the  Protesf&nts  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  Protestant 
party  are  the  proprietors,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  mass  of  the  Protestant  population  ; in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic are  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  clergy,  and  gentry, 
and  the  populace  now  called  six  millions  of  people. 
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There  may  be  occasional  exceptions  in  the  composition  of 
these  parties.  Some  of  the  Protestant  gentry  may  really  think 
well  of  the  Roman  Catholics ; and  others  may  wish  that  con- 
cession may  be  made  as  the  best  or  only  mode  of  tranquillising 
the  country.  But  those  whom  we  see  in  Parliament  on  that 
side  of  the  question,  and  those  who  sign  petitions,  are  in 
general  either  political  partizans,  or  men  who  have  adopted  that 
line  of  conduct  because  they  would  otherwise  lose  their  elections, 
or  from  some  other  political  motive. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a general  truth  that  there  are  no  Pro- 
testant residents  in  Ireland,  who  do  not  in  reality  apprehend, 
not  the  result  of  another  contest  writh  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
the  government  of  the  country,  as  long  as  the  connection  with 
England  subsists,  and  England  is  in  her  existing  state  of  trium- 
phant strength  ; but  a sudden  and  general  rising  of  the  populace 
of  that  religion  in  which  many  would  fall  a sacrifice. 

There  are  none  who  reside  who  have  not  constantly  in  their 
minds  the  recollection  of  the  histories  of  former  rebellions ; 
and  of  those  more  recent  of  1798  and  1803;  and  before  their 
eyes  fresh  instances  of  the  facility  and  secrecy  with  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  even  the  servants  in  their  ofrn 
houses,  combine  for  the  purposes  of  mischief  and  outrage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
prietors, and  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  even  some 
of  the  priests,  who  do  occasionally  exert  themselves  to  promote 
peace  and  good  order.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  their  general 
line  of  conduct.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  nobility,  lawyers, 
and  gentlemen  having  property,  form  a sort  of  theocracy  in  Ire- 
land, which  in  all  essential  points  governs  the  populace,  I believe 
even  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  prevent  disturbance  and 
outrage ; and  by  the  measures  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  particularly  the  rent,  this  theocracy  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  organising  this  mass  which  it 
had  never  possessed  before. 

This  theocracy  is  in  strict  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome ; and  that  Church  continues  established  in  Ireland  in  all  its 
parts,  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  same  hierarchy, 
the  same  discipline,  but  ten  times  the  authority  and  influence 
possessed  by  any  National  Church  whatever ; although  without 
the  property  belonging  to  the  Church. 

This  in  my  opinion  is  the  great  distinction  between  this  and 
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other  religious  parties  in  this  or  any  other  State.  The  Dis- 
senters of  different  descriptions  in  England,  however  trouble- 
some and  factious,  and  the  Greeks  in  Hungary,  are  domestic 
parties,  and  have  no  connexion  with  foreign  powers,  nor  have 
the  Greeks  even  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  excepting  by  virtue 
of  treaties  between  the  Porte  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  But 
this  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Ireland  is,  and  acts  in  every 
respect  as,  and  its  existence  has  all  the  effects  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  greatness  of  the  Empire,  of  a party  connected  with 
and  protected  by  a foreign  power. 

Then,  this  formidable  party  not  only  has  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  State ; but  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
preceding  wars  and  confiscations,  all  upon  Roman  Catholic 
principles,  and  the  nature  of  the  settlement  of  the  government, 
and  of  the  property  of  the  Church  and  of  individuals  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants  at  the  revolution,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  be  hostile  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  countries  ; and  therefore  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  hostile  to  the  Protestants  as  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  and  the  ancient  instruments  of  the  conquest  and  of  the 
suppression  of  the  different  rebellions  which  have  taken  place  ; 
and  the  supporters  of  the  English  connexion  and  government. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  nothing  keeps  this  party  down, 
particularly  in  war,  excepting  our  strength.  It  was  in  this 
light  that  this  party  was  considered  by  King  William.  His 
laws  went  to  banish  the  higher  orders  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
the  regular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; and  to  oblige 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy  to  register  the  places  of  their 
abode,  and  to  remain  iii  them  without  changing  them  ; to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  decrease  of 
the  Protestant  population  by  the  prohibition  of  conversions  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  of  intermarriages  between  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  ; and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
Roman  Catholics  possessing  horses  of  any  use  for  military  purposes, 
or  arms,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  arms. 

He  appears  to  have  considered  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land as  a beaten  army,  the  heads  of  which  were  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  country  ; and  the  lower  ranks  to  be  disarmed  ; and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  thought  of  applying  civil  disabilities  to  keep 
in  order  a party  whose  means  consist  principally  in  their  nume- 
rical strength.  Indeed  the  only  civil  disabilities  found  in  his 
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Irish  laws  are  those  against  Solicitors,  which  can  be  easily  under- 
stood from  the  previous  forfeitures,  and  renewed  grants  of  the 
forfeited  estates. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  reign  that  the  war  of  civil  dis- 
abilities in  Ireland  commenced  ; which  having  been  extended  in 
the  three  reigns  following  that  of  King  William,  the  system 
was  at  last  relaxed  in  that  of  George  III.,  first  by  the  Act  of 
1772,  to  enable  all  descriptions  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  to 
testify  their  allegiance  to  him,  in  which  a new  oath  was  enacted, 
and  afterwards  by  the  repeal  of  many  of  the  disqualifying 
statutes  in  17S2,  1792,  and  1793. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  everything  has  been  tried ; that 
neither  legislative  harshness  on  the  one  hand,  nor  concession 
on  the  other,  has  even  to  this  day  produced  an  alteration  for 
the  better,  and  that  this  Homan  Catholic  party  remains,  and  has 
been  throughout  the  period  from  the  reign  of  King  William,  as 
formidable  as  in  his  time ; and  on  the  same  principles  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  Indeed  it  is  in  itself  more  formidable,  inas- 
much as  the  numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  populace  have 
increased  much  faster  in  comparison  than  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation ; and  the  higher  classes  of  the  laity  have  become  richer. 
And  the  absence  of  all  restraint  upon  the  theocracy  co-operating 
with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times  has  made  this  class  bolder, 
particularly  lately  ; and  they  feel  less  scruple  in  approaching  a • 
breach  of  the  laws  made  for  their  government. 

From  this  statement  I conclude  that  the  laws  imposing  dis- 
abilities upon  the  Homan  Catholics  in  Ireland  have  not  an- 
swered their  purpose.  It  is  useless  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  to 
ascertain  for  what  reason ; as  it  is  quite  obvious  that  even  if 
they  can  be  maintained  in  the  state  in  which  they  now  are, 
(the  doubts  upon  which  question  are  the  foundation  of  this 
paper,  and  the  subject  of  discussion  in  its  commencement),  it  is 
quite  clear  that  in  these  times  they  cannot  be  made  more  effi- 
cient, and  cannot  be  brought  back  even  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  left  by  King  William. 

Upon  this  state  of  things  the  friends  of  emancipation  pro- 
pose the  repeal  of  every  law  which  imposes  a disability  upon 
a Roman  Catholic ; and  they  tell  us  that  the  influence  of  the 
theocracy  will  thus  be  destroyed.  To  this  system  some  would 
add  an  arrangement  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  Roman 
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Catholic  bishops,  and  for  paying  them  and  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  the  State ; and  some  invention  re- 
specting forty-shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I do  not  entertain  a higher  opinion  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  existing  disabilities  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics  than  those  have  who  entertain  an  opinion  which  I 
do  not  entertain,  that  the  consequences  of  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  imposing  those  disabilities  will  be  beneficial. 

But  I would  maintain  those  laws  if  I had  the  power  of 
doing  so,  because  after  these  concessions  will  be  made  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  supposed  securities  given  on  the  other  (which 
securities  it  must  be  observed  will  go  the  length  of  giving  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  a legal  establishment  in  Ireland), 
there  will  still  remain  behind  many  questions  of  difficulty  and 
difference,  even  arising  out  of  this  arrangement,  to  be  settled 
between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  establishments. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  will  continue  to  act  upon 
all  these  questions  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
theocracy ; and  I cannot  think  it  expedient  to  concede  every- 
thing, leaving  behind  important  State  questions  to  be  settled  as 
they  can  ; or,  considering  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  power  and 
influence  exercised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  over  the  laity 
in  Ireland,  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  situations  of  trust  and 
power,  and  most  particularly  of  such  extent  of  power  as  is 
enjoyed  by  subjects  in  such  situations  under  the  British  consti- 
tution, without  knowing  exactly  in  what  relation  the  British 
government  is  to  stand  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  this  I ask  no  more  than  is  required  by  the  Sovereign  of 
every  State  in  Christendom,  whether  professing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic or  the  Protestant  faith  ; and  I conceive  that  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  or  with  the  security 
of  these  kingdoms,  nor  is  it  fair  towards  the  Protestants,  parti- 
cularly in  Ireland,  to  make  any  farther  concession  till  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  made,  which  should  include  every  point  of 
difference,  and  should  provide  security  against  foreign  inter- 
ference or  Papal  encroachment,  at  least  as  strong  as  those 
provided  in  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe  dissenting  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

But  there  are  some  who  consider  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  situations  of  trust  and  power,  as  principles  of 
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the  Protestant  government  established  at  the  revolution.  We 
must  trace  that  exclusion  farther  back.  It  grew  out  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  disputes  and  jealousies  which  were  its 
consequence ; and  the  consequence  of  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained of  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

We  shall  find  the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  on  Roman 
Catholics  to  be,  either  of  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  or 
of  a date  anterior  to  the  Revolution ; and  to  have  been 
adopted  as  measures  of  security  against  the  Crown  and  Royal 
Family  of  that  day,  or  of  a date,  some  subsequent  to  the  Revo- 
lution, others  even  to  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  to  have 
been  adopted  in  aid  of  those  of  his  reign,  to  keep  down  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  Ireland  ; or  to  oppose  the  pretensions 
of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  the  intrigues  of 
their  adherents. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  mixed  up  with  the  Revo- 
lution because  King  James  was  a Roman  Catholic,  because 
Roman  Catholics  were  his  instruments,  and  because  it  was 
suspected,  and  as  it  now  appears  justly  suspected,  that  his 
design  was  to  overturn  the  religion  as  well  as  the  constitution 
of  the  country. 

These  facts  and  suspicions,  the  Irish  Rebellion,  the  recol- 
lection of  anterior  circumstances,  and  charges  against  the 
House  of  Stuart,  whether  founded  or  otherwise,  certainly  con- 
nected in  men’s  minds  the  establishment  of  the  Revolution  with 
the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  State. 
But  a reference  to  the  history  of  the  times,  and  to  the  Irish 
statutes  will  show  that  in  fact  the  laws  imposing  these  disabilities 
were  not  enacted  in  that  kingdom  in  the  time  of  King  William, 
or  till  some  time  after  his  death.  Indeed  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  while  King  William  was  hunting  out  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  disarming  them,  taking  from  them  their  horses, 
banishing  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  regular  clergy, 
an^  preventing  the  Roman  Catholic  Solicitors  from  practising, 
he  tolerated  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ire- 
land by  the  inferior  order  of  priests,  and  he  allowed  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  retain  possession  of  their  estates  with  the  right  of 
voting,  &c. 

The  measures  of  following  reigns  may  have  been  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  measures  which  King  William  adopted  to  put 
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down  and  keep  down  the  rebellious  party  in  Ireland  ; of  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  King  of  England  by  the  son  of  King 
James  II.,  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  those 
days  and  afterwards,  and  of  the  rebellions  in  this  island  of  the 
year  1715  and  1745.  But  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  were 
neither  the  principle  of  the  Revolution  nor  the  measures  of  King 
William  in  Ireland  ; nor  were  they  the  principle  nor  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Revolution  itself  in  this  country. 

However,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  mea- 
sures, we  must  all  admit  that  they  have  failed  in  giving  security 
to  the  public ; that  the  moment  of  their  repeal  is  probably  ap- 
proaching, and  the  question  is  what  we  shall  have  instead  of 
them. 

All  the  measures,  whether  proposed  in  Parliament  or  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  before  the  Lords’  Committee,  are 
deficient  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  they  have  no  foundation  on 
which  they  can  stand. 

The  object  of  these  propositions  is  to  give  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  not  toleration  only,  but  a legal  establishment  and 
provision  within  the  King’s  dominions ; and  this  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  laws  against  provisoes  and  communication 
with  the  See  of  Rome  will  at  the  same  time  remain  as  they 
are ; and  Parliament  will  be  called  upon  to  establish  and  regu- 
late that  by  statute  which  those  old  established  laws  of  the 
kingdom  declare  to  be  illegal. 

But  tins  is  not  the  only  absurdity  attending  these  proposi- 
tions. That  which  it  is  intended  to  regulate  is  that  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  power  of  the  Pope,  over  whose  actions  Parlia- 
ment can  have  no  control.  I say  undoubtedly,  because  those 
thus  explain  the  matter  over  whom  the  power  is  exercised.  Let 
us  see  in  what  manner  the  nomination  of  bishops  has  been 
managed  hitherto,  which,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  forms  the 
whole  question. 

We  were  told  in  the  Lords’  Committee  that  upon  a vacancy 
of  a bishop,  three  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancy  were  named 
by  election,  either  by  the  Chapter  (and  by  whom  the  Chapter 
is  composed  does  not  appear),  or  by  the  parish  priests  of  the 
diocese ; and  these  names  were  presented  to  the  Pope,  who 
generally  appointed  to  be  the  bishop  the  person  whose  name 
stood  first  upon  the  list.  This  mode  of  appointment,  however. 
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has  not  been  invariable.  At  times  an  aged  or  infirm  bishop 
requiring  a coadjutor  has  named  the  person  to  be  appointed 
to  that  office,  who  having  been  appointed  first  coadjutor  to 
that  see  by  the  Pope,  has  been  afterwards  invariably  appointed 
its  bishop  upon  the  see  becoming  vacant 

During  the  time  that  any  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  lived,  they  named  the  persons  to  be  appointed  bishops 
in  Ireland,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Pope  upon  their  nomi- 
nation. It  appears  then  that  there  have  been  different  modes 
of  suggesting  to  the  Pope  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be 
appointed  to  these  offices  of  bishop ; and  that  one  mode  has 
been  by  the  Pretenders  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms  ! 

Is  it  possible,  with  these  facts  before  their  eyes,  that  Par- 
liament can  pretend  to  legislate  upon  the  mode  of  election  or  of 
presentation  to  the  Pope  of  the  persons  to  be  appointed  Roman 
Catholic  bishops? 

Who  can  say  that,  after  all  the  forms  of  election  and  presen- 
tation will  have  been  carried  into  execution  as  prescribed'  by 
the  law,  either  Charles  X.  or  Ferdinand  VII.  may  not  nomi- 
nate the  person  whom  the  Pope  may  appoint  to  be  the  bishop  ? 

If  it  were  certain  that  one  of  the  persons  elected  by  the 
Irish  clergy  would  in  every  instance  be  appointed  by  the  Pope 
to  be  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  that  certainty  would  be  but 
a very  inadequate  security  to  the  Crown  of  the  loyalty  and 
fitness  of  the  person  appointed  to  such  an  office ; and  here  it 
must  be  observed  and  recollected  that  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics will  not  allow  of  any  superintendence  by  the  Crown 
over  these  elections. 

But  there  is  to  be  a Regium  Donum ; and  the  Crown  may 
refuse  to  grant  this  bounty  in  any  particular  instance  in  which 
the  government  should  not  approve  of  the  person  appointed. 
That  power  of  withholding  the  bounty  does  not  give  the  Crown 
any  security  that  the  person  appointed  bishop  by  the  Pope 
has  been  elected  a candidate  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  how- 
ever inadequate  that  security,  and  inconsistent  the  whole  system 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  of  England.  But  I would  ask 
the  question  : Does  any  man  believe  that  if  for  any  reason  the 
Crown  were  to  withhold  the  Regium  Donum  from  any  individual 
appointed  by  the  Pope  to  be  a Roman  Catholic  bishop,  such  person 
would  not  still  be  the  bishop,  and  at  least  as  well  provided  for 
as  any  other  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the  laud  ? 
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It  behoves  the  government  then  to  take  care  that  the  person 
nominated  is  a proper  person  ; because  whether  the  Regium 
Donum  is  granted  or  not  he  will  be  a bishop  and  provided 
for ; and  if  once  the  Regium  Dunum  is  granted,  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  not  allow  of  its  resumption  by  the  Crown,  ex- 
cepting for  canonical  causes,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  the  Pojie  are  the  sole  and  exclusive  judges. 

It  is  quite  obvious  then  that  none  of  these  measures  can 
answer  the  purpose  of  giving  security  to  the  Crown  in  respect  to 
the  persons  to  be  appointed  to  the  office,  or  indeed  that  Parliament 
can  entertain  them. 

The  difficulty  in  this  most  difficult  question  is  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  state  of  enmity  towards  the  government  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  stand,  and  by  their  determina- 
tion to  prevent  the  Crown  and  Church  Establishment  from 
acquiring  an  additional  security  under  the  settlement  Any 
other  sovereign  excepting  his  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty  as 
King  of  Ilauover,  would  upon  approaching  the  Pope  upon 
such  a question  as  this  have  the  full  support  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  in  the  discussion ; each  class  of  whom  would 
be  as  anxious  as  the  King’s  Protestant  Ministers  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  in  a manner  honourable  to  the 
Crown,  and  beneficial  to  the  public  at  large.  But  as  referable 
to  Ireland  there  are  three  parties  to  these  questions : the  King, 
the  Pope,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  Of  these  the 
last  named  are  incomparably  the  most  difficult  to  treat  with. 
They  will  not  hear  of  the  interference  of  the  Crown  to  put  an 
end  to  Papal  encroachment  or  its  consequences:  and  it  is 
obvious  that  their  object  is  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  inspec- 
tion or  control  by  the  Crown,  in  order  that  the  country  may 
continue  under  the  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
cracy. As  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  exists  in  this 
or  any  other  country  out  of  the  control  of  the  crown,  it  re- 
mains a system  of  secresy  and  concealment,  and  therefore  of 
danger.  It  has  not  been  sutfered  thus  to  exist  in  any  country 
in  Europe,  whether  governed  by  a Roman  Catholic  or  by  a Pro- 
testant Sovereign ; and  we  see  from  antecedent  transactions  in 
Ireland,  from  the  existing  state  of  society  in  that  country,  and 
from  what  has  come  out  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Lords,  that  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  Ireland  is  the 
one  in  which  such  a system  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  our  view  must  be  then  to  bring  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  that  country  under  the  control  of  the 
Crown ; and  in  proportion  as  we  shall  be  successful  in  attaining 
this  object,  will  the  arrangement  be  good,  and  the  security  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland  be  confirmed.  Our  success 
in  this  object  is  not  less  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
than  it  is  for  the  security  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  country. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  questions  cannot  be  so 
settled  without  an  alteration  of  and  a departure  from  the  ancient 
policy  of  the  country,  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  down 
to  the  present  time.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  policy  was 
adopted  in  this  country  at  the  period  at  which  the  political 
divisions  of  Europe  and  the  religious  divisions  were  the  same ; 
and  these  distinctions  existed  till  the  French  Revolution  and 
its  consequences  annihilated  Church  property  in  nearly  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  political  distinctions  attending  difference 
of  religion  have  since  become  but  feeble.  We  see  the  Protestant 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  possessing  dominions  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  predominant ; and  each  of  them  making 
arrangements  with  the  Pope  of  the  same  description  as  the 
Concordats  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Sovereigns  to  define 
and  regulate  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  within  their 
several  dominions ; and  settling  what  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  shall  be. 

The  consequence  of  these  arrangements  in  every  case  is, 
that  the  sovereign  authority  becomes  secure  by  the  knowledge 
of  and  control  over  the  transactions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ; and  the  municipal  law  of  the  country  can  be  put  in 
operation  in  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its 
establishments  equally  as  upon  any  other  establishment  in  the 
country. 

There  may  be  more  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
details  of  such  a question  for  this  country  or  for  Ireland  than 
has  been  found  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  because  the 
property  of  the  Church  is  still  entire,  and  the  Church  of 
England  is  Episcopal ; and  the  dignities  and  offices  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  now  hold  contrary  to  law,  and  by 
usurpation,  and  which  they  would  be  desirous  of  filling  under 
the  new  arrangement,  are  already  filled  by  clergymeu  of  the 
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Church  of  England.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  law  could  not 
recognise  two  bishojts,  one  of  the  Church  of  England  and  one 
Roman  Catholic  of  the  same  diocese.  Such  a system  must, 
end  in  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland  or 
wherever  it  may  be  established.  But  even  if  such  a system 
could  be  established  and  recognised  by  the  law,  and  that  the 
law  could  define  the  authority  of  the  dignitary  of  each  of  the 
Churches,  there  would  still  remain  behind  points  of  conflict,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  advantage  would  uot  be 
taken  to  continue  the  dispute. 

It  appears  to  me  then  that  what  has  been  done  in  other 
States  will  not  answer  for  this  country.  But  still  the  object 
is  so  important,  and  the  policy  so  clear,  considering  that  we 
are  suffering  under  the  evil  in  its  most  aggravated  shape,  that 
I would  recommend  that  we  should  turn  our  minds  to  a mode 
of  settlement,  with  the  Pope  somewhat  different  from  that 
adopted  by  other  Protestant  States.  My  notion  is,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  Ireland  should  be  Missionary 
rather  than  National.  That  the  bishops,  whose  offices  and 
duties  are  inseparable  from  any  Roman  Catholic  establishment, 
should  be  Bishops  in  Partibus  and  Vicars  Apostolical  on  mission 
in  Ireland,  instead  of  being  bishops  of  diocese  in  Ireland. 

That  the  Pope  should  name  the  persons  to  fill  these  offices 
from  lists  formed  by  election,  and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  government;  the  government,  if  it  should  think  proper, 
reducing  the  list  to  two  names,  of  which  the  Pope  to  choose  one. 

That  the  number  of  the  vicars  and  the  extent  of  the  mission 
of  each  shall  be  specified  in  the  arrangement,  as  well  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  canonical  jurisdiction,  the  nature  of 
the  appeal  which  should  be  national,  and  his  salary,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  priests  of  the  several  parishes  included  in  the 
mission,  and  the  dues  to  be  received  as  well  by  the  Vicar  Apos- 
tolical as  by  the  priests  ; and  the  nature  and  mode  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  and 
the  Pope. 

Having  settled  these  measures  at  Rome,  they  should  be  re- 
cognised by  Parliament,  and  the  same  Act  should  repeal  every 
law  imposing  any  disability  upon  a Roman  Catholic. 

There  will  certainly  be  great  difficulty  in  arranging  such  a 
system  at  Rome,  as  it  will  tend  in  effect  to  destroy  what  is 
stated  to  be  a National  Church.  In  our  view  of  the  case,  and 
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according  to  the  law,  that  National  Church  is  destroyed  ; and 
we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  re-established  in  any  manner.  We 
are  willing  to  tolerate,  to  establish,  and  to  regulate,  and 
salary  the  Homan  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  on  a principle 
which  will  render  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  if  either  the  authorities  at  Home,  or  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  will  not  submit  to  the  ouly  arrange- 
ment to  which  we  can  agree,  before  much  time  will  elapse  it 
will  be  found  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England 
will  be  roused,  and  they  will  not  hear  of  any  arrangement 
at  all. 

There  is  still  one  view  of  the  case  to  be  taken,  and  that  is 
in  the  hypothesis  that  the  authorities  at  Rome  should  agree  to 
the  missionary  system,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Ireland  should  not. 

In  this  case  I would  recommend  a perseverance  in  the  plan 
proposed.  Some  ill  temper  might  be  shown,  and  temporary 
inconvenience  might  be  felt  But  if  the  authorities  at  Rome 
should  persevere  in  appointing  no  bishops  in  Ireland  excepting 
on  the  missionary  system,  and  none  were  paid  by  the  State 
excepting  on  that  principle,  the  disputants  would  soon  become 
very  few  in  number ; and  in  the  end  we  should  find  the  system 
act  well. 

Wellington. 
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